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protection,  American-made  goods 
are  given  an  advantage  in  the  Amer- 
ican market.  In  the  one  case,  Amer- 
ican products  are  subjected  to  for- 
eign competition;  in  the  other  case 
they  are  protected  from  it.  It  was  a 
protective  tariff,  not  an  equalizing 
tariff,  which  built  up  the  cotton  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  brought 
about  the  investment  of  $822,000,- 
000  in  cotton  mills,  and  divided 
$132,000,000  in  annual  wages 
among  387,000  wage  earners.  It 
was  not  an  equalizing  tariff  which 
gave  to  Massachusetts  158  cotton 
mills,  and  led  to  the  investment  of 
eighty-two  millions  of  dollars  in  cot- 
ton manufacturing  in  Fall  River, 
fifty  millions  in  New  Bedford,  and 
twenty-four  millions  in  Lowell. 

Under  an  equalizing  tariff  the  cot- 
ton manufacturers  of  England  would 
control  the  American  market  today 
as  they  did  before  protection  en- 
abled American  manufacturing  to 
become  established.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  a  tariff  which 
equalizes  the  prices  of  foreign  and 
domestic  goods  and  a  tariff  which 
restricts  foreign  importations  in  the 
interest  of  domestic  production;  and 
the  New  England  States  will  be  the 
first  to  learn  this  lesson  if  a  tariff 
based  upon  the  mere  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  should  be- 
come a  law. 

If  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion that  reduction  be  made  on  the 
protective  tariff  principle  is  adopted, 
some  other  measure  of  rates  than 
the  cost  of  production  must  be  con- 
sidered. For  example,  in  this  report 
figures  are  presented  showing  the 
relative  costs  of  completing  and 
equipping  spinning  and  weaving 
plants  in  England  and  the  United 
States.    The  figures   show  that  the 


cost  of  erecting  a  building  is  about 
40  per  cent,  greater  in  this  country 
than  in  England,  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment for  a  spinning  mill  about  70 
per  cent,  higher  and  the  cost  for  a 
weaving  plant  about  50  per  cent, 
higher.  Where  a  mill  is  equipped 
with  automatic  looms,  as  is  more 
frequently  the  case  in  this  country, 
the  cost  of  the  looms  is  at  least  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  in  a 
mill  equipped  with  plain  looms,  as  is 
customary  in  England.  A  largely 
increased  capitalization  is  necessary 
in  this  country,  and  a  duty  based 
merely  upon  the  cost  of  production 
leaves  out  of  consideration  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  building  and  equip- 
ment, on  which  reasonable  dividends 
must  be  earned. 

Manufacturers  Absolved 

The  report  completely  absolves 
the  cotton  manufacturers  from 
blame  for  the  high  prices  of  cotton 
goods,  for  it  shows  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  American  prices 
for  plain  goods  at  the  mills  are 
somewhat  lower  than  in  England 
Many  standard  fabrics  of  simple 
construction  are  sold  by  American 
manufacturers  at  a  price  as  low  as 
or  lower  than  that  of  English  manu- 
facturers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  relates  to 
the  different  methods  of  distribution 
in  the  two  countries.  A  greater 
margin  exists  in  this  country  than  in 
England  between  the  price  at  which 
the  manufacturer  sells  his  goods  and 
the  price  at  which  the  consumer 
buys  them.  The  costs  of  distribu- 
tion are  greater  here  and  the  profits 
added  by  jobbers  and  retailers  are 
larger.  The  significant  fact  is  re- 
vealed by  this  report  that  it  is  the 
jobber  and  the  retailer,  not  the  man- 
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tafacturer,  who  have  benefited  most 
by  enhanced  profits  in  the  handling 
and  sale  of  cotton  goods. 

An  Erroneous  Idea. 

Tariff  changes  which  will  increase 
the  importation  of  foreign  made 
goods  will  not  bring  lower  prices  to 
the  consumer  unless  the  jobber  and 
retailer  reduce  their  margin  of  profit 
and  the  cost  of  distribution. 

To  divide  the  American  market 
with  the  foreign  producer,  as  would 
result  from  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  tariff  rates,  would  mean  a 
great  increase  in  the  importation  of 
foreign  made  cotton  goods,  now 
amounting  to  almost  $70,000,000 
worth  annually,  equivalent  on  a  duty 
paid  basis  to  more  than  the  total 
production  of  the  61  cotton  mills  of 
New  Bedford  and  Fall  River  for  the 
year  1909.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
would  mean  less  sale  for  American- 
made  goods,  less  work  for  American 
operatives,  less  wages  for  those  who 
do  find  employment  and  the  com- 
plete shutting  down  of  many  mills. 
Is  this  what  the  country  wants?  For 
this  is  what  the  abandonment  of  the 
protective  policy  means. 


THE    ULTIMATE    CRITERION 
OF  TARIFF  RATES. 


Bp  Joteph  Wofifcer,  Former  Speaker  ef  the  Mm- 
eaehmeetu  Homee  of  BepreeeittaUvee, 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad  is  not 
practical  or  sound  as  the  sole  cri- 
terion by  which  to  fix  tariff  rates. 
The  cost  of  production  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  ascertain  with  ac- 
curacy; it  varies  in  different  coun- 
tries, in  different  establishments  in 
the  same  country,  and  in  the  same 
establishment     at     different     times. 


The  reports  of  the  tariff  board,  al- 
ready made,  have  proved,  however, 
that  the  difference  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad  can  be  as- 
certained with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
throw  much  valuable  light  on  the 
subject. 

The  chief  value  in  the  reports  of  a 
competent  non-partisan  scientific 
board  is  that  such  reports  command 
the  confidence  of  the  general  public. 
Therefore,  such  reports  serve  as  a 
firm  basis  for  arguments  to  show  the 
need  of  protection.  They  stand  as  a 
bulwark  against  arbitrary  and  exces- 
sive reductions  in  tariff  rates. 

The  ultimate  criterion  of  tariff 
rates  is  the  adequate  protection  of 
the  home  market,  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less.  Protectionists  would 
stand  for  this,  but  they  should  not 
stand,  and  they  should  convince  the 
country  that  they  do  not  stand,  for 
more  protection  than  is  necessary. 
Whatever  we  may  believe  to  be  the 
economic  effect  of  excessive  rates,  it 
weakens  our  position  to  prevent  the 
abolition  of  rates  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  excessive  or  unneces- 
sary. 

If  we  act  with  political  wisdom 
and  good  judgment  in  this  matter, 
the  protective  policy  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully assailed.  When  we  come 
down  to  the  hard  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion, we  find  that  there  are  few  Dem- 
ocrats who  do  not  wish  adequate 
protection  for  the  industries  in 
which  they  are  directly  interested. 
The  policy  of  protection  in  this 
country  is  perfectly  safe. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, as  shown  by  the  reports  of 
the  tariff  board,  should  be  used  not 
as  the  ultimate  and  only  criterion  of 
tariff  rates,  but  merely  as  throwing 
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light  upon  the  subject.  Other  facts 
may  properly  be  considered — espe- 
cially the  record  of  imports  under 
any  particular  rate.  Tariff  rates 
must  be  fixed  by  Congress  in  the 
light  of  all  the  facts.  Reasonable 
rates  made  in  the  light  of  all  the 
facts  and  based  upon  them  are  more 
likely  to  command  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  and  so  to  stand,  than 
the  rates  made  merely  as  a  com- 
promise between  Congressmen  rep- 
resenting various  districts.  I  realize 
the  necessity  of  reasonable  com- 
promise in  legislation,  designed  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests,  and 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
reasonable  compromise  and  pure- 
logging. 

Now,  then,  what  should  be  the  at- 
titude of  the  Republican  party  at  this 
time?  I  believe  that  the  Republican 
platform  should  announce  in  no  un- 
certain terms: 

ist  That  the  party  stands  for  the 
adequate  protection  of  home  indus- 
tries. 

2nd  That  the  party  does  not  stand 
for  any  rate  which,  after  proper  in- 
vestigation, is  shown  to  be  excessive 
or  unnecessary. 

3rd  That  each  rate  should  stand 
on  its  own  merit  and  no  rate  should 
be  changed  until  after  investigation 
and  report  by  the  tariff  board. 

4th  That  the  party  stand  for  a  per- 
manent, non-partisan  scientific  tariff 
board. 


THE  ABERRATIONS  OF  A 
FREE  TRADE  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


The  "Socialist  Labor  Party"  is  the 
first  in  the  field  with  nominations  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  The 
nominee  for  President  is  Arthur 
Reiner,  a  tailor,  of  Boston,  and  for 
Vice-President  August  Gilhaus,  a 
stationary  engineer,  of  New  York. 


A  Study  in  Psychology. 


By  a  Bttidrnt  of  BngUih  PoUtic$, 

Among  the  problems  daily  forcing 
themselves  upon  the  distracted  Brit- 
ish voter  none  is  more  interesting 
than  the  apparently  guileless  query: 
"What  is  Free  Trade?"  Be  it  re- 
membered that  the  implied  state  of 
doubt  does  not  rest  solely  with  that 
overworked  newspaper  entity,  the 
man  in  the  street,  for,  if  acts  count 
for  anything  in  the  way  of  evidence, 
highly  salaried  cabinet  ministers  are 
equally  in  the  dark  on  a  subject  as- 
sumed to  partake  largely  of  elemen- 
tary simplicity. 

What,  for  instance,  is  to  be  made 
of  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the 
first  legislative  performances  of  the 
present  "Free  Trade"  ministry  was 
to  exempt,  by  a  special  statute,  labor 
unions  from  all  financial  responsi- 
bility for  their  acts  ?  The  Trade  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1906  places  these  or- 
ganizations in  the  unique  and  pro- 
tected position  of  being  absolved 
from  the  pains  and  penalties  under 
the  laws  aimed  at  unlawful  con- 
spiracy; it  thus  endows  them  with  a 
free  hand,  careless  of  the  risks 
otherwise  attaching  to  their  accumu- 
lated funds,  in  fomenting  and  financ- 
ing industrial  warfare.  The  ques- 
tion arises:  Is  this  Free  Trade? 

Again,  the  Patents  Act  (1907)  of 
this  same  "Free  Trade"  government 
provides  for  the  cancellation  of  for- 
eign-owned British  patents  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  articles  cov- 
ered by  patents  are  being  made  in 
that  unprotected  territory  known  as 
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the  British  Isles — ^where  tariffs  are 
anathema  and  whose  Prime  Min- 
ister, blissfully  ignorant  of  the  im- 
pending fate  of  the  Taft-Bryce- 
Laurier  Treaty,  took  upon  himself  to 
celebrate  "the  obsequies  of  Free 
Trade"  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  "A  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet" — an 
adage  probably  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  Mr.  Asquith  when  faced  by 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  has  re- 
sulted in  the  erection  of  British  fac- 
tories, with  a  corresponding  weekly 
pay-roll  of  British  workers,  for  the 
production  of  articles  which,  but  for 
it,  would  have  continued  to  flood  the 
country,  from  abroad,  with  entire 
indifference  to  non-existing  Customs 
duties.    Is  this  Free  Trade? 

Encouraged  by  such  success,  this 
"Free  Trade"  cabinet  found  itself 
impelled — ^the  word  is  used  without 
malice — to  higher  flights  by  the  re- 
cent coal  strike.  If  any  principle  of 
the  Cobden  fetish  worship  might 
have  been  regarded  as  immune  from 
assault  at  the  hands  of  these  idola- 
tors  it  was  surely  the  doctrine  that 
labor,  in  common  with  every  other 
commodity,  should  be  subject  to  un- 
fettered sale  and  purchase  in  the 
open  market.  Nor  was  this  cher- 
ished idea  of  immunity  based  upon 
academic  beliefs  alone;  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  spokesman  of  this  self- 
same government  opposed  as  impos- 
sible a  Laborite  motion  in  favor  of  a 
minimum  wage.  Alas!  all  this  has 
had  to  go  by  the  board  under  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  created 
by  this  disastrous  strike.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act, 
the  presence  of  a  large  Laborite 
contingent  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mons was  doubtless  a  weighty 
factor,  but  does  this  condone  such  a 
decided  aberration  from  Cobdenism 
or  justify  the  government's  reten- 
tion of  a  "Free  Trade"  title?  The 
question  will  not  down:  What  is 
Free  Trade? 

And  now  comes  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  Bill,  with  its  provision  that  the 
proposed  Dublin  Parliament  may  in- 
crease the  Customs  duties  by  lo  per 
cent,  over  those  prevailing  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  (?)  Kingdom. 
That  this  is  a  purely  protectionist 
provision  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  Irish  exchequer  will  receive  no 
benefit  from  the  added  duties,  the 
entire  yield  of  taxation  going,  under 
one  of  the  amazing  proposals  of  a 
fantastic  bill,  to  the  Imperial  treas- 
ury, as  at  present,  Ireland  to  receive 
a  fixed  sum  (not  a  proportion) 
named  in  the  bill.  The  late  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  credited,  by  friends 
and  enemies  alike,  with  a  phenom- 
enal capacity  for  making  himself  be- 
lieve anything  that  fitted  in  with  the 
political  needs  of  the  hour.  Can  it 
be  that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  Mr. 
Asquith  has  out-Heroded  Herod? 

To  repeat  the  text  of  this  article  : 
What  is  Free  Trade? 


In  a  little  brochure  entitled  'The 
Tools  of  Civilization,"  by  Elbert  Hub- 
bard, published  by  John  L.  Whiting-J. 
J.  Adams  Company,  Boston,  the  growth 
of  the  world's  tools  is  compactly  stated 
and  economic  truths  explained.  Here 
are  two  of  them:  "If  the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword,  then  the  brush  has  the 
cannon  skun  a  mile," — and  "All  the  guns 
in  the  world  might  be  melted  up  and  no 
more  made,  but  brushes  we  must  have," 
— and  there  are  others.  The  good  quali- 
ties of  Whiting's  and  Adams'  brushes 
are  not  forgotten.  This  book  and  others 
will  be  sent  on  request. 
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TARIFF  WORK  AT  THE  CAPITOL. 

Democratic  Senators  Move  Slowly— Underwood  Looking  for 

Delegates— Raw  Material  Dutiable;  Finished  Products 

Free— What  Manufacturers  Say. 


Washington,  April  25. 
Neither    party    is    showing    any 
great   interest   in   pushing   forward 
tariflf  bills  at  this  time.    The  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  waited  for  weeks 
for  copies  from  the  printing  office  of 
the  Tariflf  Board's  report  on  the  cot- 
ton industry,  apparently  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  did  not  want  the  re- 
port.    Mr.  Underwood  gave  notice 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  draft  a  bill 
on  the  subject  at  this  session,  saying 
that  he  was  content  with  the  one 
passed  at  the  last  session,  and  which 
failed  to  become  a  law.    He  pushed 
through  the  old  wool  bill,  and  ap- 
peared satisfied  with  his  attempt  at 
this  session  to  ruin  that  textile  in- 
dustry, both  in  the  production  of  raw 
material  and  in  its  manufacture.  He 
is  looking  for  delegates  to  nominate 
him  for  President,  hence  is  not  anx- 
ious now  to  commit  himself  further 
on  the  tariflf  question.    The  Demo- 
cratic Senators  are  apparently  indif- 
ferent as  to  .whether  or  not  an  op- 
portunity is  oflfered  in  the  Senate  to 
pass  any  of  the  House  tariflf  bills. 
The  Democrats  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee waited  for  ten  days  after  the 
Republicans  made  their  adverse  re- 
port on  the  metal  bill,  before  calling 
a  meeting  to  consider  a  minority  re- 
port.   Then  Bailey  and  Martin,  the 
two    Democratic   leaders,   were    ab- 
sent, and  a  report  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Williams    of    Mississippi    approving 
the    Underwood    bill   was    adopted. 
But  no  one  has  appeared  anxious  to 


call  the  bill  up  for  consideration  in 
the  Senate. 

Finance  Committee  Hearings. 

The  Finance  Committee  goes  on 
industriously   giving  hearings,   first 
on  the  metal  bill,  then  on  that  relat- 
ing to  chemicals,  and  then  the  sugar 
bill,  and  lastly  the  woolen  measure. 
Thousands   of  pages  of  interesting 
testimony    has    been    taken,    while 
hundreds  of  pages  are  filled  with  the 
more  or  less  irritating  cross-exami- 
nation of  manufacturers  and  others 
by  Democratic  Senators.    Never  be- 
fore has  the  door  been  opened  so 
widely  to  all  who  want  to  be  heard. 
A   German   in   the    employ   of   the 
manufacturers  of  that  country,  who 
could  not  even  speak  the   English 
language,  was  heard  with  an  inter- 
preter in  behalf  of  low  duties  for  the 
benefit  of  his  employers.    A  number 
of  foreign  manufacturers  and  of  im- 
porters have  had  their  say,  so  that 
the  Democrats  can  make  no  com- 
plaint on  that  score.     No  one  ex- 
pects any  tariflf  bill  to  become  a  law 
at  this  session,  which  accounts  for 
the  apparent  indiflference  as  to  their 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Raw  Materials  Dutiable;  Finished 
Products  Free. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
provisions  of  the  Underwood  metal 
bill  is  that  placing  raw  materials  on 
the  dutiable  list,  and  admitting  the 
finished  products  free  of  duty,  as  in 
the  case  of  machine  tools,  typewrit- 
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ers,  printing  presses,  etc.,  products 
which  require  the  most  highly  paid 
skilled  labor  to  manufacture,  the 
labor  cost  averaging  from  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  Ae  total  cost  in  many 
cases.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the 
fact  that  American  skilled  labor  is 
paid  two  and  three  times  as  much  as 
similar  labor  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. The  British  Government 
furnished  the  proof  of  that  fact  in 
the  reports  of  the  men  whom  it  sent 
to  this  country  to  investigate  the  sit- 
uation. 

Senator  Williams,  of  Mississippi, 
who  was  for  years  the  leading  Dem- 
ocratic member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means    Committee    of   the    House, 
stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  "whenever 
any  bill  puts  a  man's  product  on  the 
free  list  and  makes  him  pay  the  duty 
on  the  things  that  he  has  to  buy  in 
order  to  make  his  product,  it  is  not 
fair;  it  is  unjust.''    But  the  Senator 
goes  right  on  voting  for  and  advo- 
cating Underwood  bills  that  do  that 
very  thing,  and  drew  up  the  report 
approving  the  House  metal  bill. 
Stagnati<m  Due  to  Tariff  Ai^tation. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  who 
have  appeared  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance   Committee   have   given   that 
body  some  information  that  is  ap- 
propriate, if  not  pleasing  to  some  of 
the  members.     Mr.  Metcalf,  of  the 
Braebum  Steel  Company  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   complained    of    the    de- 
pressed condition   of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.    He  was  asked  what 
was  the  principal  item  in  which  there 
is  a  stagnation  business,  and  he  re- 
plied: 

"The  building  of  cars  and  railroad 
equipments.  We  furnish  the  fine 
steel  from  which  the  tools  are  made 
that  are  used  in  producing  such  arti- 


cles.   The  plants  are  not  operated  to 
the  extent  that  some  of  the  news- 
papers assert.      There  is  stagnation 
in  other  lines,  such  as  the  mining  in- 
dustry for  which  we  supply  a  large 
volume  of  steel  for  the  making  of 
drills  and  other  equipments.     The 
quarrymg   industry   has    fallen   oflf. 
We  made  no  profits  at  all  last  year; 
and  there  was  nothing  set  aside  for 
a  sinking  fund.    Ever  since  the  sum- 
mer  of    1910   we   have   seen   very 
clearly  a  decided  decline  in  business 
every  time  something  was  started  in 
Washington  in  the  line  of  an  inves- 
tigation.   The  proposed  revision  of 
the  tariflf  has  had  a  disastrous  eflfect 
If   this   bill    (the    Underwood    bill) 
should  by  any  possibility  become  a 
law,  I  should  have  to  go  into  court 
and  ask  for  a  receiver  for  our  com- 
pany; and  I  should  immediately  do 
it,  to  protect  the  creditors  and  stock- 
holders." 

Foreign  Steel  Sold  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Metcalf  testified  that  until  the 
tariflf  provided  for  the  manufacture 
of  high-speed  steel  in  this  country,  it 
was  largely  imported;  but  is  now 
made  here,  though  some  of  that  con- 
sumed is  still  imported.  The  labor 
is  skilled  and  must  be  kept  together, 
and  if  the  tariflf  were  cut,  as  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Democrats,  that  could 
not  be  done.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Schwab  and  others  as  to  the  disas- 
trous result  that  would  follow  such 
a  reduction.  Speaking  of  steel  and 
foreign  products  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Metcalf  stated: 

"The  foreign  manufacturer  of 
tool-steel  sells  in  this  country  be- 
cause he  was  here  first.  There  is  a 
brand  of  English  steel  that  is  sold 
today  all  through  New  England, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  tool-steel 
consuming  districts  of  the  country, 
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— brand  that  was  popular  and  sold 
there  from  25  to  30  years  ago,  be- 
fore the  American  product  was  es- 
tablished. That  British  steel  is  sell- 
ing on  its  reputation.  They  have 
kept  up  the  quality,  and  the  men 
have  become  accustomed  to  using  it. 
The  question  of  price  will  not  alone 
bring  the  business.  We  offered  to 
sell  in  New  England  the  equivalent 
of  that  steel  at  two  cents  a  pound 
less.  I  was  met  with  the  reply  from 
a  manufacturer  that  he  had  been 
using  that  steel  for  24  years,  and 
that  he  made  tools  out  of  it  and  sold 
those  tools  all  over  the  world.  He 
stated  that  my  steel  might  be  just  as 
good  or  better,  but  he  knew  what 
the  steel  was  that  he  had  been  using, 
and  his  men  knew  how  to  work  it, 
and  he  had  a  national  reputation  for 
his  product  and  could  not  take  a 
chance  by  substituting  some  other 
steel.  That  is  the  kind  of  competi- 
tion that  the  American  producers 
have  to  meet.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  American  steel  is  becoming 
more  firmly  established  in  this  coun- 
try every  day.  By  reason  of  having 
been  protected  by  the  tariff,  the 
American  manufacturers  are  making 
a  better  steel  than  the  English  are 
making,  and  are  gradually  getting 
the  trade  of  this  country.  But  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  as  proposed 
by  the  Underwood  bill,  would  de- 
stroy the  business  of  the  American 
manufacturer." 

Watch  Manufacturers  Protest— Cobden 
a  Poor  Prophet 

The  watch  manufacturers  are  nat- 
urally very  much  concerned  over  the 
proposed  change  in  the  duties  on 
their  products  by  the  Underwood 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House.    While 


there  is  no  danger  apparently  of  this 
bill  becoming  a  law  at  this  time,  be- 
cause of  the  practical  certainty  that 
the  President  would  veto  it,  yet  it 
represents  the  aim,  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  if  they  should  carry 
the  next  election,  such  legislation 
would  go  into  effect.  It  is  not  the 
worst  feature  of  the  matter  because 
all  of  the  Democratic  leaders  assert 
that  they  are  not  imposing  as  low 
duties  as  they  hold  to  be  necessary, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  the 
full  power  to  put  their  ideas  into 
effect.  If  they  should  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, and  control  both  branches  of 
Congress,  much  more  sweeping  leg- 
islation in  the  way  of  free  trade 
might  be  expected. 

Speaker  Clark  and  Representative 
Underwood  both  assert  that  they  do 
not  believe  in  any  protective  duty; 
Mr.  Clark  says  that  he  has  not 
changed  his  convictions  as  expressed 
in  a  speech  in  the  last  Congress 
when  he  favored  sweeping  away 
every  vestige  of  a  custom  house  in 
this  country.  Even  Secretary  Mac- 
Veagh,  the  present  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  a  recent 
speech  in  New  York,  not  only  de- 
clared his  belief  in  free  trade,  but 
asserted  that  this  country  was  grad- 
ually reaching  the  point  where  free 
trade  would  be  carried  into  effect. 
He  holds  that  this  will  be  the  case 
the  world  over.  In  this  respect  he 
seems  to  be  a  disciple  of  Richard 
Cobden,  who  when  he  was  advocat- 
ing free  trade  in  England  over  a 
half  a  century  ago,  declared  that 
every  other  country  would  soon  fol- 
low the  course  of  Great  Britain  in 
that  respect.  That  seemed  to  be  the 
belief  in  England  at  that  time,  and 
Cobden  declared  that  not  only  would 
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other  countries  adopt  free  trade,  but 
that  it  would  greatly  promote  agri- 
culture in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
well  as  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
industries. 

MacVeagfa's  Mistake  in  Following 
Cobden. 

But  instead  of  other  coimtries 
adopting  the  British  free  trade  sys- 
tem, there  is  not  now  another  im- 
portant nation  on  earth  that  has  that 
system.  As  to  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
millions  of  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation when  free  trade  was  adopted 
have  ceased  to  be  cultivated,  and  are 
now  devoted  to  pasture  or  to  waste 
land.  But  notwithstanding  that  ex- 
perience of  the  British  nation,  Sec- 
retary MacVeagh  follows  Q>bden  in 
advocating  free  trade  and  expressing 
his  belief  that  it  will  be  universally 
carried  into  effect.  It  is  this  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion that  is  greatly  disturbing  busi- 
ness and  encouraging  the  Demo- 
crats. Many  persons  who  are  be- 
lievers in  the  protective  tariff  feel 
resentful  over  such  speech  as  that  of 
Secretary  MacVeagh,  and  a  some- 
what similar  one  delivered  recently 
in  Chicago  by  Secretary  Stimson. 
These  persons  do  not  expect  to  hurt 
protection  by  voting  a  Democratic 
ticket,  yet  they  feel  resentful  toward 
such  men  as  hold  important  offices 
from  their  own  party,  but  do  not 
stand  up  for  the  protective  tariff.  It 
is  this  feeling  growing  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration's advocacy  of  the  so- 
called  reciprocity  agreement  with 
Canada  that  has  caused  so  much  dis- 
affection in  the  Dakotas  and  in  Illi- 
nois and  Pennsylvania  and  in  other 
Republican   states.     A  very  promi- 


nent member  of  Congress,  a  very 
able  man,  expressed  the  belief  that 
if  the  administration  had  not  advo- 
cated reciprocity  of  a  kind  that 
would  benefit  only  Canada,  and  was 
not  continuously  attacking  the  tar- 
iff, the  President  would  be  invincible 
both  for  the  nomination  and  the 
election  this  year.  As  it  is  this  Sen- 
ator supports  the  President,  but  like 
many  others  feels  that  he  is  not  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  him  on  the  tar- 
iff question,  which  he  regards  as  the 
most  important  subject  now  before 
the  American  people. 

Complaint  of  the  Watch  Industry. 

The  manufacturers  of  watches  as- 
sert that  their  industry  is  suffering 
from  the  tariff  agitation.  They  are 
not  producing  to  their  full  capacity 
and  they  are  threatened  with  a  tariff 
reduction  which  would  be  very  dis- 
astrous to  them.  Mr.  Spring,  of  the 
Waltham  Watch  Company,  says 
that  there  are  now  imported  watches 
running  in  value  from  $1,000,000  a 
year  in  good  times,  to  somewhat 
lower  figures  in  bad  times,  but  never 
below  $600,000  or  $700,000  a  year. 
He  said: 

"We  are  running  on  just  as  low  a 
basis  of  profit  as  we  can  and  maintain 
the  wages  we  are  not  paying.  If  the 
tariff  is  lowered,  as  proposed  by  the 
Underwood  bill,  we  have  the  choice 
of  either  materially  lowering  the 
wages  and  preventing  our  employes 
from  living  as  they  have  lived,  and  do 
live,  or  go  out  of  business.  We 
earnestly  believe  that  there  is  no 
other  alternative.  If  the  tariff  is 
lowered  it  will  cut  down  our  domes- 
tic production  and  flood  this  country 
with  foreign  watches,  and  the  result 
is  as  certain  to  follow  as  that  two 
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and  two  make  four.  We  do  not 
want  ad  valorem  duties  as  proposed 
by  the  Underwood  bill;  we  want  spe- 
cific duties  as  ^  under  the  existing 
law.  We  have  in  the  past  few  years 
been  able  to  earn,  after  makhig  a 
small  allowance  for  wear,  tear  and 
depreciation,  only  3.3  per  cent,  on 
our  net  tangible  assets.  This  is  not 
taking  into  account  at  all  tiie  value 
of  good  will.  The  average  wages  of 
men  in  our  factories  is  $348  per 
day,  and  the  average  of  women, 
$1.62.  We  do  not  have  any  children 
in  our  factory.  The  Swiss  manufac- 
ture exceedingly  cheap.  They  make 
watches  in  their  own  homes,  and 
then  they  bring  them  together  and 
assemble  them.  Practically  all  of  the 
employes  of  the  Waltham  Watch 
Company  are  native  bom  Ameri- 
cans, and  about  60  per  cent,  are  wo- 
men. There  never  has  been  a  strike 
or  any  labor  trouble  in  the  factory 
since  its  organization  in  1854.  The 
daily  averages  wages  of  a  man  in  the 
industry  in  Switzerland  is  one-third 
as  much  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Swiss  watches  are  the  chief  for- 
eign competitors  of  the  American 
watches.  Owing  to  the  decrease  in 
the  trade  in  the  domestic  market,  liie 
percentage  of  exports  has  increased. 
This  foreign  market  is  held  strictly 
on  the  merits  of  the  watches,  and  is 
sought  by  the  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  it  less  vulnerable 
to  the  periodic  depressions  which 
occur  in  the  domestic  market.  It  is 
essential  that  we  keep  our  trained, 
skilled  employes  together,  and  for 
this  reason  must  have  a  regular  sale 
for  our  product  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  tariflf  rates  under  the 
existing  law  are  specific  and  ad 
valorem  combined.  The  Underwood 
bill  makes  an  ad  valorem  rate  with 


the  reduction  of  41  per  cent,  from 
the  tariff  collected  in  1911.  The 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  labor  en- 
tering into  the  manufacture  of  the 
watches  is  from  84  to  87  per  cent. 
That  accounts  for  the  larger  impor- 
tations of  foreign  watches.  Should 
the  tariff  be  lowered,  as  proposed,  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  industry  could  sur- 
vive. Prices  of  watches  have  been 
gradually  reduced  in  this  country 
under  Ae  protective  tariff." 

Imports  of  Watches  Largely  Increased. 

Imports  of  watches  increased  429 
per  cent,  under  the  Dingley  law,  and 
the  proposed  rate  of  the  Underwood 
bill  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  lower. 
What  the  result  would  be  is  patent 
to  any  sane  iman.  In  191 1  the  im- 
portation of  watch  materials,  cases 
and  parts,  was  in  value  $809,000,  and 
of  completed  watch  movements, 
$828,734.  This  is  largely  the  result 
of  importing  watches  in  a  "knocked 
down"  condition  to  evade  duties. 
The  different  parts  are  imported  and 
then  assembled  after  importation. 
Legislation  is  needed  to  stop  this 
evasion  of  the  law,  but  it  is  not  pro- 
vided in  the  Underwood  bill,  while 
the  foundations  of  the  industry  as  it 
now  exists  are  undermined.  The 
American  manufacturers  import  a 
large  proportion  of  the  jewels,  main- 
springs, hairsprings  and  hands,  and 
some  of  them  import  dials,  and  pay 
duties  ranging  from  10  to  40  per 
cent.  Without  adequate  protection 
on  the  finished  product,  the  industry 
cannot  survive. 

The  average  pay  for  women  in 
this  business  in  Switzerland,  and  it 
requires  skilled  help,  is  80  cents,  and 
for  men  $1  a  day.  In  Italy,  where 
many  watch  jewels  are  made,  the 
pay  is  considerably  less  than  in  Swit- 
zerland.   Adjusters  receive  the  high- 
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«st  pay  of  any  sworkmen  in  the  indus- 
try. They  get  as  high  as  $6  a  day  in 
the  United  States,  while  in  Switzer- 
land the  maximum  is  $2.  The  ad- 
vantage wliich  Americans  formerly 
had  in  the  use  of  madiinery  has  dis- 
appeared, as  foreigners  now  use  the 
same  machinery.  The  export  busi- 
ness in  one  year  in  Switzerland 
alone  amounts  to  more  than  twice 
the  value  of  the  entire  business  of 
American  manufacturers  for  the 
same  time.  Many  of  the  Swiss  man- 
ufacturers have  agents  in  New  York 
to    whom   they   send   their   goods, 


making  undervaluations  compara- 
tively easy.  Then  the  importation  of 
watciies  in  "knocked  down"  condi- 
tion allows  evasion  of  the  stamping 
provisions  of  the  law  of  1909.  This 
enables  the  dealers  to  sell  foreign 
made  watches  as  of  American  manu- 
facture, and  accounts  for  the  increase 
in  1911  of  nearly  $300,000  in  the  im- 
ports of  "materials."  The  depressed 
condition  of  the  trade  of  manufactur- 
ers in  this  country  is  partly  due  to 
such  practices,  and  the  Underwood 
bill  provides  no  remedy  but  makes 
matters  ten  times  worse. 


THE  FREE  SUGAR  AND  EXCISE  TAX  BILLS. 


Robert  Ellis  Thompson  in  the  Irish    World. 


Sugar  is  a  substance  with  which 
even  Democratic  congresses  have 
dealt  tenderly.  Partly  this  was  due 
to  the  situation  of  our  cane-sugar 
plantations  on  the  soil  of  Louisiana, 
but  still  more  to  the  fact  that  Sugar 
is  so  little  produced  in  America  as  to 
almost  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  those  objects  of  a  revenue 
tax,  of  which  the  Free  Traders 
would  like  to  make  up  our  Tariflf. 
Tea  and  CoflFee,  Spices  and  tropical 
produce  generally,  would  be  added 
to  the  list,  until  not  a  duty  in  the 
Tariflf  would  aid  any  American  pro- 
ducer to  hold  his  own  against  his 
foreign  competitors. 

But  since  1894,  when  the  Demo- 
crats last  had  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, the  protective  duty  on  Sugar 
has  led  to  the  development  of  a  Beet 
Sugar  industry  in  the  Middle  and 
Far   West,   which    puts    this    com- 


modity oflf  the  list  of  substances,  on 
which  a  tax  would  yield  revenue,  and 
do  nothing  for  American  producers. 
Great  sums  of  capital  have  been  in- 
vested; costly  apparatus  has  been  in- 
stalled; by-products  have  been  found 
useful  in  odier  directions.  So  Sugar 
is  a  proper  object  of  Free  Trade  pro- 
scription; and  Mr.  Underwood  puts 
it  on  the  Free  List. 

It  would  disappear  from  the  list  of 
revenue-yielding  articles  to  the  grave 
disadvantage  of  the  Treasury.  Even 
the  Cleveland  administration  advo- 
cated its  retention  on  the  dutiable  list 
for  that  reason;  but  as  the  TariflF  of 
1894  changed  the  duty  from  specific 
to  ad  valorem;  and  Sugar  fell  in 
price,  the  revenue  also  fell  heavily. 
The  present  specific  duty  makes  its 
importation  profitable  to  the  revenue 
to  the  extent  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  millions  a  year.    No  European 
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statesman  and  least  of  all  an  English 
premier  would  venture  to  throw 
away  so  much  income,  unless  he  were 
very  certain  to  have  something  to 
take  its  place. 

Mr.  Underwood  and  his  Commit- 
tee think  they  will  secure  this  by  an 
excise  tax  upon  earned  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $5,000  in  annual  amount. 
He  is  not  sure — ^nobody  can  be  sure 
— that  this  will  balance  what  he  is 
throwing  away.  He  is  not  sure — no- 
body can  be  sure — ^that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  tolerate  this  doing  by  in- 
direction what  it  has  already  de- 
clared cannot  be  done  in  a  straight- 
forward fashion.  But  then  Mr.  Un- 
derwood is  in  a  happier  position  than 
a  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  has  not  to  carry  on  the 
government  and  make  both  ends 
meet  in  the  national  accounts.  He 
has  only  to  define  the  taxes  and  let 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  make 
the  best  of  what  he  gets. 

The  proposed  income  tax  is  as  un- 
just as  it  is  absurd.  It  is  to  be  paid 
by  those  who  are  earning  incomes, 
doing  the  work  of  the  country  and 
bearing  its  burdens.  But  the  man 
who  draws  an  income  from  real  es- 
tate, and  spends  it  in  luxurious  clubs 
and  yachts,  is  to  pay  nothing.  "The 
Idlers  of  the  Gold  Coast"  are  to  be 
favored  in  this  way,  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  are  taking  risks,  spending 
their  strength  and  serving  the  coun- 
try, either  in  the  professions  or  in 
manufactures,  in  transportation  or 
trading.  It  is  a  tax  on  the  workers 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  idle.  Would 
even  England,  at  its  Tory  worst, 
have  endured  such  a  tax  as  this? 
In  fact  the  British  law  lays  the 
heaviest  tax  on  the  very  class  of  in- 


comes that  Mr.  Underwood  exempts 
from  his  "excise  tax." 

What  is  an  excise  tax?  Hitherto 
it  has  been  defined  as  a  tax  on  the 
manufacture,  or  growth,  or  con- 
sumption, or  use  of  some  article.  In 
what  sense  can  this  be  called  an  "ex- 
cise tax?"  If  the  recipient  of  an  in- 
come neither  uses  nor  consumes  his 
income,  but  puts  it  into  a  bank,  or 
invests  it  in  insurance  stock,  is  he 
then  exempt  from  the  tax?  In 
American  legislation  excise  taxes 
have  been  levied  upon  whiskey,  to- 
bacco, luxuries  and  articles  com- 
monly possessed  only  by  wealthy 
persons.  But  an  excise  tax  on  in- 
comes is  a  novelty  to  both  America 
and  Europe.  It  savors  more  of  a 
country  lawyer  making  out  a  brief 
in  a  doubtful  case,  where  there  are 
no  facts  in  his  favor,  than  a  grave 
statesman  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  national  revenue. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  in  this  case 
Congress  is  obliged  to  adopt  this 
evasive  method  of  surmounting  an 
obstacle  to  a  proper  form  of  taxa- 
tion, which  has  been  placed  in  the 
way  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  amendment  to  make  an 
income  tax  constitutional  has  passed 
a  majority  of  the  State  legislatures, 
and  lacks  but  a  few  additional  ratifi- 
cations to  give  it  force  of  funda- 
mental law.  Why  was  it  judged  im- 
possible to  wait  until  those  addi- 
tional ratifications  were  obtained, 
and  a  reasonable  and  just  tax  on  in- 
comes made  possible,  instead  of 
hurrying  through  this  unjust  and  ab- 
surd tax  on  those  incomes  which  are 
drawn  from  earnings,  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  those  which  are  got  by  sitting 
still? 
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The  only  excuse  for  Mr.  Under- 
wood is  that  he  has  not  the  least 
hope  of  this  and  his  Free  Sugar  bill 
becoming  laws,  and  that  be  is  "play- 
ing for  position"  in  the  coming  po- 
litical campaign.  He  knows  that 
even  if  the  House  should  carry  such 
a  bill  over  the  veto,  the  Senate  will 
not  do  so.  So  to  enable  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  "point  with  pride"  to 
its  congressional  record,  as  proving 
it  unfriendly  to  the  protected  "inter- 
ests," he  plays  at  legislation,  and 
wastes  the  time  for  which  the  Nation 
pays  its  representatives  to  do  its 
work. 

Even  for  that  purpose  the  two 
laws  are  inexpedient  They  are  a 
very  poor  pretense  at  an  eflfort  to  re- 
duce that  "increased  cost  of  living," 
on  ^ich  the  Democrats  won  their 
last  political  victories.  Sugar,  it  is 
true,  is  an  article  of  universal  con- 
sumption; but  its  cost  is  not  so  great 
as  to  make  an  appreciable  difference 
in  the  budgets  of  the  people.  If  it 
were,  it  would  be  easy  to  diminish  its 
use  in  any  home.  It  is  vastly 
cheaper  than  in  times  most  of  us  can 
recall,  when  we  paid  almost  twice  as 
much  for  brown  sugar — that  is  for 
Sugar  and  dirt — as  we  now  pay  for 
pure  Sugar  in  its  whitest  varieties. 

But  not  another  article  of  food  has 
been  touched  by  this  legislative  gam- 
ing. The  Democratic  party  goes 
again  before  the  people  without  a 
single  step  taken  to  fulfil  its  prom- 
ises to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to 
what  It  was  a  decade  ago,  unless  it 
be  its  support  of  Mr.  Taft's  Agree- 
ment for  Reciprocity  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  And,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  some  of  them  will  find  it 
un[deasant  to  explain  to  their  farmer 
constituents  why  our  wheat-growers 
were  to  be   swamped  by  Canadian 


wheat,  in  hopes  that  the  newspapers 
might  get  wood  pulp  chtBptr  than  it 
now  is. 

What  sundry  RepubHcans  of  the 
House  mean  by  voting  for  these  two 
bills,  I  find  it  hard  to  see,  unless  they 
are  also  playing  a  game  of  pretended 
legislation  with  reference  to  the  elec- 
tions of  last  November.  Np  doubt 
some  of  them  feel  free  to  vote  for 
Democratic  bills,  in  the  confidence 
that  the  President  will  veto  them, 
and  with  the  purpose  of  taking  wind 
out  of  the  Democratic  sails  when  the 
people  come  to  voting.  Some  of 
them  probably  have  no  principle  in 
the  matter,  and  no  intelligent  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  their  own 
party.  These  are  the  most  respec- 
table voters  for  such  un-Republican 
measures;  and  they  would  be  still 
more  so  if  they  would  but  make  their 
way  into  the  party  to  which  they  at 
heart  belong. 

But  as  for  the  other  "waiters  upon 
Providence,"  we  regard  them  as  fol- 
lowing a  course  which  leads  to  po- 
litical suicide.  The  American  people 
have  small  respect  for  a  man  who 
has  not  the  grit  to  vote  in  the 
minority  when  his  principles  require 
him.  They  like  a  man  who  knows 
where  he  belong^,  and  who  makes 
the  world  see  that.  They  feel  as  did 
the  London  mob,  which,  while  pelt- 
ing liberal  turn-coats,  gave  Lord 
Eldon,  the  hated  Tory  Chancellor, 
three  cheers  because  "He  never 
ratted." 


The  best  news  from  Washington 
is  that,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  iniquitous  metal  bill,  there  is 
a  slim  prospect  for  tariff  legislation 
at  this  session;  and  it  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  the  President  will  veto 
the  metal  bill  if  it  is  put  up  to  him. 
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WORKING  AND  LIVING  CONDITIONS  AMONG 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 

TEXTILE  OPERATIVES. 

An  Investigation  Showing  in  Detail  Family  Economy 
Among  Cotton  Mill  Workers. 


The  results  of  a  general  investiga- 
tion of  the  working  and  living  condi- 
tions of  employes  in  the  cotton  man- 
ufacturing industry  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  made  in  the  year 
1907-8,  have  been  published.  The 
investigation  included  both  Southern 
and  New  England  cotton  mill  dis- 
tricts, 198  mills  being  investigated, 
employing  in  all  81,335  operatives. 
The  investigation  furnished  much  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  conditions 
and  standards  of  living  of  the  cotton 
mill  operatives  as  an  industrial 
group,  and  a  study  showing  in 
greater  detail  the  family  economy  of 
cotton  mill  operatives  was  conducted. 
Because  of  the  short  time  which 
could  be  devoted  to  it,  it  was  limited 
in  New  England  to  Fall  River  and  in 
the  South,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  and  Burlington,  N.  C. 
Fourteen  families  were  studied  in 
Fall  River  and  twenty-one  in  the 
Southern  cities  named.  Difficulty 
was  experienced  in  satisfactorily 
studying  particular  families  that  rep- 
resented the  lowest  standards  among 
cotton  operatives  as  many  of  the 
latter  are  constantly  moving  from 
place  to  place.  This  floating  popu- 
lation forms  no  small  part  erf  the 
cotton  mill  workers,  especially  in  the 
South,  and  such  families  nearly  al- 
ways live  in  poverty.  It  was  impos- 
sible   to    obtain    information    from 


them  in  regard  to  wages  and  ex- 
penditures for  more  than  a  brief 
period. 

This  investigation  draws  attention 
to  the  vastly  differing  conditions  in 
the  Northern  and  Southern  mill  dis- 
tricts. In  the  North,  ^ere  is  no 
large  element  of  the  native  popula- 
tion which  furnishes  applicants  for 
the  lower  paid  positions  in  the  mills, 
and  to  fill  these  positions  the  North- 
em  managers  are  dependent  almost 
wholly  upon  the  immigrants.  In  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  Southern 
states,  however,  is  a  considerable 
population,  to  whom  the  ready 
money  afforded  to  them  by  the 
wages  in  the  mills,  is  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  lead  them  to  seek  this 
work.  So  the  lure  of  the  mills,  reg- 
ular wages  and  town  life  attract  the 
mountaineers  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  to  the  mill  dis- 
tricts and  they  get  many  things 
which  they  never  had  before,  such 
as  ready  money,  amusements,  social 
contact  and  comparatively  comfort- 
able shelter.  But  they  and  their  chil- 
dren are  subject  to  hours  of  regular 
toil  under  conditions  such  as  they 
and  their  ancestors  never  knew  in  the 
freedom  and  idleness  of  the  open 
country. 

The  less  energetic  Southern  moun- 
taineer occupies  a  cabin  hardly  better 
than  his  pioneer  ancestors  built  two 
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hundred  years  ago,  is  the  testimony 
of  E.  N.  Vallandingham,  who  is 
thoroughly  posted  on  conditions 
throughout  the  South.  He  says  that 
any  kind  of  makeshift  serves  for 
furniture,  and  the  family  lives  on 
"hog  and  hominy,"  with  com  bread, 
and  game  shot  by  the  fathers  and 
boys.  The  thrifty  have  chickens, 
eggfs,  niilfc  and  vegetables.  Such  as 
these  are  physically  poor  only  in 
that  they  have  little  or  no  ready 
money.  Much  of  their  trade  is  in 
barter.  Some  of  the  mountaineers 
still  make  a  warm  dark  red  cloth 
woven  from  the  wool  of  their  own 
sheep.  Money  is  what  the  back 
country  folk  of  the  South  have  never 
had.  The  possible  earnings  of  a 
man,  wife  and  children  seem  princely 
to  a  people  who  see  no  ready  cash 
from  year  to  year.  "To  the  moun- 
taineer, however,  whose  ancestors 
used  pehries  instead  of  money,  a  pos- 
sible $20  per  week  as  the  joint  earn- 
mgs  of  the  family  seems  a  glittering 
prize  and  many  a  father  is  ready  to 
violate  the  laws  of  the  state  as  to  the 
age  limit  of  employment,  and  cast  his 
boys  and  girls  of  ten,  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  into  the  maelstrom  of 
the  mills.  To  a  family  accustomed  to 
a  two-room  log  cabin  almost  bare  of 
furniture,  a  'gourd'  dipper  at  the 
well  sweep  or  the  spring  and  a  diet 
largely  of  pork,  corn  meal  and  hom- 
iny and  molasses,  the  regularly  car- 
pentered house  of  the  mill  town,  with 
bedsteads,  tables  and  chairs,  chro- 
mos,  and  a  daily  paper  to  read,  seem 
nothing  less  than  magnificent.  The 
best  of  the  mountaineers  that  yield  to 
the  oflFer  of  the  mills  improve  their 
standard  of  living,  and  save  money. 
The  worst  live  upon  the  earnings  of 
their  neglected  children  and  their 
wives,  and  waste  the  family  income 


upon  whiskey  and  the  gaming  table." 
This  transfer  of  the  motmtaineer  to 
the  mill  towns  introduces  an  element 
in  our  industrial  development  which 
has  no  exact  parallel  in  New  Eng- 
land. Therefore  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  the  South- 
em  mill  districts  would  show  many 
contrasts  in  wages  and  conditions  of 
living.  The  statements  following  will 
show  how  conditions  differ  in  the 
Northern  and  Southem  cotton  manu- 
facttmng  districts: 

SOUTHERN  MILLS. 
Rent 

The  question  of  a  minimum  rent  for 
cotton  mill  workers  is  easily  disposed 
of.  The  mill  builds  houses  for  its  em- 
ployes and  they  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
rent  charged,  which  is  always  less  than 
they  would  have  to  pay  if  they  did  not 
live  in  a  mill  house.  In  some  places  the 
rent  charged  is  75  cents  per  month  per 
room;  in  others  $1.  The  4-room  house 
is  the  commonest  type,  so  that  the 
families  are  limited  in  the  number  of 
rooms  that  they  may  have  as  well  as  in 
the  rent  they  must  pay. 

The  average  rent  paid  by  the  1,364 
families  visited  in  the  general  investiga- 
tion was  $44.81  per  year.  This  amount 
has  been  adopted  as  the  minimum 
standard,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
particular  families  studied  where  the 
actual  amounts  charged  by  the  mill  com- 
panies was  known. 

Sundries. 

The  term  "sundries"  in  this  report  is 
not  a  vague  one  to  cover  incidental  ex- 
penditure. It  is  limited  to  soap,  starch, 
bluing,  washing  powder,  brooms  and 
scrubbing  brushes.  The  families  spend- 
ing the  smallest  amounts  on  these  arti- 
cles spent  between  $5  and  $6.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sundries  there  are  a  few 
other  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as 
thread,  pins,  lamp  chimneys,  burners  and 
wicks  that  must  be  included  in  a  mini- 
mum standard.  A  complete  account  for 
one  family  of  average  size  for  six 
months  shows  an  expenditure  for  these 
articles  of  $1.50,  or  $3  per  year.  It  is 
believed  that  no  family  could  get  along 
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with  less  than  that.  This  makes  the  ex- 
penditure for  sundries  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  fall  between  $8  and  $9.  The 
sum  of  $8.50  is  adopted. 

Cost  of   Pood  and  Clothing   for   One 

Year   for   Members    of   a  Typical 

Normal  Family^— Minimum 

Standard. 

Member  of  family  Food  CloChins  Total 

Father l74-^  I18.75  $^-^3 

Mother 50.90  9.S5  69.15 

Girl  10  years 44.9s  14*83  59*75 

Boy  6  years 37.44  10.00  47.44 

Boy  4  years 29.97  5.85  35.82 

ToUl I247.XI      158.68    $305.79 

The  Pair  Standard  of  Living— Determi- 
nation of  Pair  Standard. 

The  minimum  standard  is  a  standard 
of  living  so  low  that  one  would  expect 
few  families  to  live  on  it.  It  will  be 
conceded  that  a  standard  of  living  upon 
which  people  are  to  live  must  include 
many  things  that  are  not  allowed  by  the 
minimum  standard.  It  must  be  a  stand- 
ard that  provides  not  only  for  physical 
efficiency  but  allows  for  the  development 
and  satisfaction  of  human  attributes. 
Just  what  is  to  be  included  in  such  a 
standard  depends  upon  the  people  to 
whom  it  is  applicable.  Manifestly,  a 
standard  that  would  be  considered  fair 
by  a  laboring  man  would  not  appear  fair 
to  a  financier.  Those  possessing  differ- 
ent degrees  of  wealth  have  come  to  look 
upon  different  things  as  essential  to 
their  manner  of  life. 

The  cotton  mill  workers  of  the  South 
are  a  distinct  laboring  class,  so  distinct 
that  a  standard  of  living  applicable  to 
them  may  not  be  applicable  to  other 
laborers  even.  These  people  have  come 
to  regard  certain  things  as  essential  to 
their  every  day  life.  A  fair  standard  to 
be  applicable  to  them  must  take  these 
things  into  consideration. 

The  aim  has  been  throughout  not  to 
impose  a  standard  upon  the  people  that 
is  beyond  their  reach  or  beyond  their 
ideals.  Nothing  is  included  in  the  fair 
standard  other  than  what  some  families 
have  already  attained,  and  all  families 
are  striving  to  attain. 


Incomes  and  Their  Relation  to  Standard 
of  Living— Normal  Family  in  Cot- 
ton Mill  Communities. 

The  incomes  of  cotton-mill  families 
are  composite;  that  is,  they  are  made  up 
of  the  wages  of  several  workers.  The 
so-called  normal  family — father,  with 
wife  and  children  dependent  upon  him 
for  support — is  not  a  normal  cotton-mill 
family.  Indeed,  this  type  of  family  is 
rare,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
it  to  exist.  At  one  mill  studied  there 
were  only  five  individuals  whose  daily 
wage  amounted  to  $1.25  or  more  per  day. 
The  wages  of  these  individuals  were  $2, 
$1.50,  $1.28,  $1.25  and  $1.25.  This  means 
that  in  that  community  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  one  man  only  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  three  young  children  ac- 
cording to  the  fair  standard  of  living, 
and  this  would  have  been  impossible  un- 
less he  worked  300  days  in  the  year. 
There  was  only  one  other  individual 
whose  earnings  were  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  family  of  this  size  even  in  accord- 
ance with  the  minimum  standard. 

In  spite  of  its  present  rarity,  this  nor- 
mal family  must  be  reckoned  with.  The 
mills  have  been  able  up  to  this  time  to 
bring  from  the  mountains  and  farms 
whole  families  containing  enough  chil- 
dren and  adult  workers  to  run  their 
mill.  There  is  not  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  these  "ready-made"  families. 
Moreover,  the  other  type  of  family  is 
developing  at  the  mills.  The  sons  and 
daughters  grow  up,  marry,  and  have 
children  of  their  own.  Families  of  this 
normal  type  are  constantly  being 
created.  Trained  from  childhood  in  the 
one  industry,  the  fathers  of  these 
families  are  unfitted  for  any  other.  The 
adjustment  of  a  wage  scale  cannot  al- 
ways be  made  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  workers  to 
contribute  to  the  family  income. 

Variation  in  Weekly  Earnings. 

In  the  introductory  section  it  was 
stated  that  the  actual  incomes  for  the 
families  studied  were  taken  from  the  pay 
roll,  showing  not  only  the  total  annual 
earnings,  but  the  actual  weekly  or  bi- 
weekly sums  that  the  families  had  to  live 
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on.  Charts  have  been  plotted  showing 
graphically  how  these  weekly  wages 
fluctuate.  The  result  is  startling,  reveal- 
ing the  greatest  irregularity  for  one  and 
all  of  the  families.  These  families  are 
representative.  At  one  mill  they  were 
frankly  avowed  to  be  among  the  best. 
At  another  their  names  were  furnished 
by  a  mill  ofHcial  as  being  representative 
families. 

Some  variation  in  weekly  income  is  to 
be  expected  where  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  contributors.  It  means,  of  course, 
irregular  employment.  These  incomes 
are  for  the  year  1908  to  1909.  The  mills 
from  which  they  were  obtained  were  not 
afiFected  by  the  business  depression,  but 
ran  full  schedule  time. 

What  are  the  causes,  then,  of  this  ir- 
regular employTnent?  Here  a  difficult 
question  is  encountered.  In  an  industry 
where  women  and  children  form  such  a 
large  part  of  the  working  force  some 
irregularity  must  be  expected.  Illness 
among  the  cotton  mill  people  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  due  in  some  measure 
at  least  to  the  conditions  of  the  indus- 
try. Affections  of  the  lungs  are  specially 
common.  The  sudden  change  from  the 
highly  heated  mills  to  the  outside  air  in 
winter  is  conducive  of  pneumonia  and 
bronchial  troubles.  There  is  scarcely  a 
family  studied  in  which  some  of  the 
workers  were  not  incapacitated  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  either  by 
acute  illness  or  accident. 

One  of  the  chief  complaints  of  mill 
owners  is  that  the  people  do  not  work 
regularly.  If  the  mills  are  to  run  with- 
out loss,  all  of  the  machinery  must  be 
kept  going.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  an 
extra  supply  of  workers,  "spare  hands" 
or  substitutes,  are  procured. 

When  once  these  extra  hands  are 
brought  to  the  mill,  they  must  be  given 
more  or  less  regular  employment.  It  is 
just  here  that  the  complication  comes  in 
in  explaining  this  irregularity.  Equally 
loud  in  their  complaint  are  the  employes 
that  they  do  not  have  regular  work;  that 
there  are  too  many  hands;  that  they  are 
**sent  out  to  rest"  when  they  arc  both 
able  and  willing  to  work.  It  is  a  vicious 
circle.  There  are  too  many  hands  be- 
cause the  people  work  irregularly.    The 


people   work   irregularly   because   there 
are  too  many  hands. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS. 
Rent 

The  rent  paid  by  the  English,  Irish 
and  Canadian  French  is  higher  than  that 
paid  by  the  Portuguese,  Polish  and 
Italians.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  a  proper  amount  for  a  fair 
standard.  It  is  clear  that  of  the  houses 
occupied  by  the  English,  Irish  and 
Canadian  French  families  only  those 
paying  $11  per  month  had  a  fair  stand- 
ard. The  houses  of  these  races  that 
rented  for  less  were  in  such  repair  or  in 
such  surroundings  that  they  would  not 
furnish  a  fair  standard.  On  the  other 
hand,  $7.58  per  month  would  supply  a 
house  for  a  Portuguese,  Polish  or  Italian 
family  that  would  be  equal,  except  in 
location,  to  the  fair  standard. 

The  races  live  in  different  sections  or 
quarters,  the  English,  Irish  and  Cana- 
dian French  living  together  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  the  Portuguese,  Polish  and 
Italians  in  others.  A  fair  standard  of 
living  will  not  compel  an  English  family, 
for  instance,  to  live  in  a  Portuguese 
quarter.  For  the  English,  Irish  and 
Canadian  French  $11  per  month  is 
adopted  for  the  fair  standard  and  for 
the  Portuguese,  Polish  and  Italians, 
$7.58. 

Sundries. 

The  allowance  for  sundries  is  made 
the  same  as  for  the  fair  standard  in  the 
South,  25  cents  per  week. 

A  fair  standard  in  the  North  demands 
a  daily  newspaper.  The  English,  Irish 
and  Canadian  French  families,  without 
exception,  take  a  daily  newspaper,  in- 
cluding Sunday.  The  cost  is  $8.84  per 
year.  This  amount  is  allowed  for  the 
fair  standard. 

Food  and  Clothing. 

It  was  found  in  the  South  that  23 
cents  per  man  per  week,  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  minimum  standard,  gave  a 
sufficient  allowance  for  food  for  the  fair 
standard.  The  cotton  mill  workers  in 
Fall  River  are  engaged  in  the  same  kind 
of  work  as  those  of  the  South  and  under 
conditions  that  vary  but  little.     The  re- 
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quirements  for  food  caused  by  the  occu- 
pation are  practically  the  same  in  both 
places.  For  the  fair  standard  in  Fall 
River  22  cents  per  man  per  week  is 
added  to  the  minimum  standard.  This 
makes  the  cost  of  the  fair  standard  in 
Fall  River  $1.82  per  man  per  week.  This 
amount  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
standard  by  some  of  the  English,  Irish 
and  Canadian  French  families  and  is  less 
than  they  spend  on  food,  but  it  is  more 
than  most  of  the  other  workers  give  for 
this  item. 

In  determining  the  fair  standard  for 
clothing  it  was  not  desirable  to  adopt  a 
standard  different  from  that  adopted  for 
the  South,  except  in  so  far  as  climatic 
conditions  require  changes.  This  fair 
standard,  however,  will  not  be  consid- 
ered fair  by  the  English  and  Irish,  since 
it  is  lower  than  the  standard  that  gener- 
ally prevails  among  them.  For  the  ma- 
jority of  workers  it  will  be  considered 
fair. 

Incomes  and  Their  Relation  to  Standard 
of  laving. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  with 
reference  to  the  South,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  normal  family,  that  is,  a 
family  consisting  of  the  father,  mother 
and  children  too  young  to  work,  is  a 
family  that  must  in  the  future  be  reck- 
oned with.  . 

In  the  North  the  situation  is  similar. 
Here  instead  of  bringing  "ready-made" 
families  from  the  farms  and  the  moun- 
tains as  they  have  done  in  the  South, 
immigration  has  supplied  them.  One 
race  after  another  has  taken  its  place  m 
the  mills.  The  old  employes  are 
crowded  out  because  the  new  arrivals 
have  a  lower  standard  of  living  and  chil- 
dren grown,  ready  to  work,  so  that  the 
family  wage  produces  an  income  suffi- 
cient for  their  needs. 

Cost  of  All  Articles,  Fair  Standard 

The  items  of  rent,  fuel,  light,  sundries, 
newspapers  and  incidental  expenses  are 
items  that  do  not  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  family.  Rent,  however,  varies  for 
the  two  different  groups  of  races.  The 
cost  of  these  items  for  the  fair  standard 
is  as  follows: 


Enrlith  Portu^ 

Irish  jr««M 

Canadian  Politb 

French  Italians 

Rent  per  year $132.00  $90.96 

Fuel,  per  year 36.50  36.50 

Light,  per  year 6.25  6.25 

Sundries,  per  year 1 3.00  1 3.00 

Newspapem,  per  year. .          8.84  8.84 

Incidentals,  per  year...        26.00  26.00 

Total $222.59         $181.55 

The  cost  for  a  normal  family  of  five, 
the  father,  mother  and  three  children,  a 
girl  of  ten,  a  boy  of  six  and  a  boy  of 
four,  will  be  as  follows: 

Bnelish  Portu- 

Imh  jrues« 

Canadian  Polish 

French  Italians 
Items  that  do  not  vary  with 

the  composition  of  thefamily  $222.59  $181.55 
Further  cost  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  family: 

Father 166.12  166.12 

Mother 129*99  129.99 

Girl,  10  years  old 85.96  85.96 

Boy,  6  years  old 69.70  69.70 

Boy,  4  years  old 57.28  57.28 

Total $731.64  $690.60 

The  total  cost  of  the  fair  standard  for 
the  English,  Irish  or  Canadian  French 
family  is  $73i-99»  and  for  the  Portuguese,. 
Polish  or  Italian  family  it  is  $690.95. 

Variation  in  Weekly  Earnings. 

Where  the  actual  incomes  were  ob- 
tained week  by  week  through  the  year 
the  figrures  show  how  the  incomes  fluc- 
tuate from  week  to  week.  The  incomes 
cover  a  period  from  about  May  I,  1908, 
to  April  30,  1909.  During  May,  1908,. 
there  were  two  weeks  in  which  there 
were  no  earnings.  At  this  time  the  mills 
at  Fall  River,  because  of  the  business 
depression,  either  shut  down  altogether 
for  short  periods  or  ran  on  short  time. 
Except  for  a  little  while  in  the  summer 
the  figures  represent  the  incomes  with 
the  mills  running  at  full  time. 

Incomes  and  Standards  of  Living. 

As  was  said  in  the  discussion  of  the 
charts  for  the  Southern  families,  the 
total  annual  incomes  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  average  weekly  in- 
come was  seldom  or  never  the  actual 
weekly  income. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  race  of  man,    although    they    may    be    sup- 
ttch  fatnily   its  total  cash  income,  and  pressed  for  a  time, 
the  cost  of  the  minimum  and  fair  stand- 
ards of  living:  Main  Points  of   Our  Shipping   Rights. 

Income  and  Cost  of  Minimiim  and  of  Any  measure  for  shipping  restora- 

Fair  Standard  for  Families,  1908-9.  tion  in  the  foreign  trade  should  keep 

Annual  withiH  our   rfghts,  but  should  also 

RacC'^                           Cftsli       Minimnm          Pair  i^^i    x      4.1.                                e 

income   ttandard     tundani  ^OOK  to  the  exercise  of  every  one,  no 

f««J«? *839-5i    1769.45   ^1,134.73  matter  what  obstacles  may  appear 

^g\ish i,i30.oo      704.49      I»I5I04  intri^^,^^                                     ^       ^^ 

English 1,35555      7o6.so      1,108.07  *"  ^"^  ^^X- 

i™h 1,530.44     689.11     1,134.5a  The  American  doctrine  of  rights 

l^l^^  ''ni-^    tkt.tt     ..^I??  i".  'f^'^^  t°   *e   shipping   trade, 

Portuguese.. •••     829.15     629.72       945.41  briefly  Stated,  is  this : 

Portoguese 680.14     643.30       92^.83  I.    To  carry  American  exports  to 

Portuguese 1,041.32      413.88         624.21  ^         %                              K^i*.^  *vr 

Portuguese 964.54     717.39     1.071.34  ^^Y  country  whose  ports  are  open  to 

Polish 818.81     550,68       835.44  their  reception  by  other  vessels. 

f±^(Northi:     1^86     5^5!     .J^:25  ^-    To     carry     American     com- 

Italian  (North).     344-59     44a.i3       633.32  merce,  exports  or  imports,  between 

the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 

AMERICAN  SHIPS  FOR  AMER-  *7"'  ,?l7'f  t  P*^'"P^«"f  "^^ 

ICAN  NAVIGATION.  ZL?  I?         Tf  *'."''"''',            *" 
extent   of   one-half  the   volume   or 

▼IMM  of  the  LaU  Capt.  WilUam  W.  BatM  on  the  ^^^^^  ^  cargoes. 

Way  to  oiuon  a  Mertkant  Marine.  3-    To  carry  all  the  commerce  be- 

The  ocean  is  open  to  the  naviga-  tween   the    United   States   and   an- 

tion  of  all  nations— one  having  the  ^^^^  country,  if  it  has  no  vessels 

same  rights  as  another.    A  monop-  ^}^^  which  to  do  its  share  of  car- 

oly  of  navigation  would  violate  the  ^^S^-    For  this  share,  third  parties 

rights  of  mankind.    A  nation  loses  **ave  no  just  claims  to  prefer, 

no    right   through    the    loss   of  its  4.    In   regard   to   domestic   com- 

carrying  trade.    Vattel  says:  merce — coasting,    lake    and    river — 

•The  rights  of  navigation,  fishing  American  vessels  are  entitled  to  all 

and  others  that  may  be  exercised  on  *^  carriage— foreign  vessels  having 

the  sea,  belonging  to  the  rights  of  "^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^V  ^^  ^t-    (0"r  ^xclu- 

mere  ability,  are  imprescriptible."  sive  right  to  this  carriage  has  been 

Rings,  combinations  and   confer-  "^*^!"^^  ^y  l""^'  S^."?^  it  has  been 

ences,  of  different  nations,  that  of  "^"/*^  ^^"^^^  by  Bntish  subjects.) 

,  ^     u                     ^j   *!.         1         ^r  5-     Further,    the    Government   of 

late   have   possessed  themseWes   of  ^^e  United  States  has  the  conceded 

the  routes  of  traffic  around  the  globe,  ^ght  and  is  entitled  to  regulate  its 

reserving    no    place    for    American  ^^ad^  in  a  way  to  secure  and  pro- 

ships,   deserve   no   acknowledgment  ^^ct  all  our  shipping  rights  against 

of  their  claims  to  carry  and  control  the  adverse  footing,  protective  poli- 

the  commerce  of  the  world.    Their  cies,  and  cunning  devices  of  foreign 

seizure    of    commerce    involves    no  nations. 

confiscation  of  rights.    Rights  given  6.     Further  still,  the  Government 

by  nature  cannot  be  taken  away  by  of  the  United  States  is  under  a  sol- 
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emn  compact,  with  the  maritime, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  States,  to  per- 
form its  duty,  in  the  enforcement  of 
proper  laws  for  the  encouragement 
of  American  navigation,  and  to  see 
that  engagements  with  foreign  na- 
tions involve  no  sacrifice  of  this 
very  important  interest. 

Such  being  the  principles  govern- 
ing the  aspiration  of  the  American 
people  to  the  carriage  of  their  o.wn 
commerce,  it  cannot  be  too  often,  or 
too  strongly  insisted,  that  "Ameri- 
can navigation  for  American  com- 
merce" is  not  merely  a  natural  sen- 
timent, but  more,  it  is  an  impre- 
scriptible national  right. 

What  Measures  Are  Needed. 

The  difficulties  of  our  shipping 
situation  are  now  so  extraordinary, 
that  the  provisions  of  a  bill  that 
would  have  been  effectual  forty  years 
ago  would  be  quite  impotent  at  this 
time.  Every  route  of  ocean  traffic 
is  now  in  possession  of  corporations 
of  large  capital.  Every  nation  has 
its  government  enlisted  as  a  sup- 
porter of  its  merchant  marine — all 
paying  postal  subsidies,  most  adding 
admiralty  subventions  or  direct 
bounties  on  building  and  running. 
Beyond  the  establishment  of  postal 
lines — aggregating  a  tonnage  of  8  or 
lo  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  an 
adequate  marine  for  foreign  trade — 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
bound  to  supply  only  such  encour- 
agement as  may  be  realized  from 
regulations  of  commerce.  The  prob- 
lem is  employment  for  American 
ships.  Discrimination  is  the  only 
principle  available.  Competition 
used  to  be  a  reasonable  dependence, 
but  ingenuity  has  been  busy  for  fifty 
years  devising  the  tricks  that  reduce 
competition  to  a  byword  among  the 


shippers.  The  means  necessary  to- 
day are  not  competition,  but  trade 
regulations  of  ample  power.  For- 
eign shipping  must  be  handicapped 
in  all  trades,  in  some  cases  severely, 
in  order  that  our  ships  when  built 
shall  obtain  employment.  No  help- 
ful expedient  should  be  neglected. 
In  these  days  of  monstrous  ships, 
tonnage  duties  must  be  proportion- 
ate, or  they  will  not  be  efficacious. 
Tariff  duties  cannot  be  large,  and 
the  principal  factor  of  encourage- 
ment must  be  the  tonnage-taxing  of 
foreign  vessels.  Such  are  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  very  large 
ships^  they  can  afford  to  pay  the  dis- 
crimination against  merchandise, 
should  the  discrimination  against  the 
vessel  be  too  small  to  prevent  it. 

Concerning  the  equities  of  the 
measure,  there  can  be  but  one  senti- 
ment, the  eternal  principles  of  right 
— of  justice  towards  other  nations, 
as  well  as  of  duty  to  ourselves — 
should  prevail  throughout  the  Act. 
Knowing  what  belongs  to  our  na- 
tion by  right,  we  should  fearlessly 
claim  it;  aware  of  what  belongs  to 
others,  we  should  in  justice  concede 
it.  The  ocean  is  for  the  use  of  all; 
its  monopoly  should  be  permitted  to 
none.  "Combinations"  and  "confer- 
ences" for  the  corralling  of  freights 
for  foreign  vessels,  now  everywhere 
established,  and  all  unfair  protections 
and  cunning  devices  for  depriving 
our  vessels  of  employment  and  thus 
driving  them  off  the  sea,  must  be 
broken  up,  banished  or  overcome, 
as  not  in  the  purview  of  "fair  com- 
merce," and  not  to  be  tolerated  as 
extinguishers  of  our  shipping  power. 
This  work  can  be  done  by  naviga- 
tion laws  alone.  We  are  now  so  far 
behind,  it  will  take  many  years  to 
gather    and    reinstate    the    owners. 
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the  merchants,  and  the  underwriters, 
of  loyalty  to  our  Republic,  sufficient 
for  carrying  on  our  commerce  with 
its  rapid  growth  and  world-wide  ex- 
tension. Moreover,  any  measure,  to 
be  thoroughly   well-grounded,   must 


be  devised  and  enacted  in  view  of 
perpetuity.  Aside  from  the  practi- 
cal necessity  for  parmanency  in  our 
policy,  there  is  the  compact  of 
union  to  be  observed  by  Congress. 
This  must  be  insisted  on  always. 


THE  ENGLISH  STRIKE  AND   ITS  WARNING. 

By  Our  London   Correspondent. 


London,  April  15,  1912. 
The   miners'    strike   in   Britain   is 
but  an  example  of  the  general  revolt 
against  authority  and  custom,  and  a 
fierce  defiance  of  existing  economic 
conditions.     During    the    past    ten 
years    a   feeling  of   lawlessness   has 
been     sweeping    over    the     United 
Kingdom.     One  phase  of  it  was  the 
absurd    "passive    resistance"    move- 
ment inaugurated  by  people  who  re- 
fused to  pay  the  rate  for  educational 
purposes,  on  the  ground  that  they 
did  not  agree  with  certain  parts  of 
the  religious  instruction  given  in  the 
schools.     Then   we    had   legislation 
which   actually  placed  the  funds  of 
trade  unions  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
law  and  exempted  the  unions  from 
the     ordinary     penalties     to    which 
other     public    bodies     are    subject. 
Later  we  had  the  suffragist  move- 
ment with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  at  the  present 
time   that   if   you   make   yourself   a 
sufficient   public   nuisance,   you   can 
eventually  get  all  you  want.    Sooner 
or  later  the  general  public,  both  in 
England  and   in   the   United  States 
will  have  to  deal  with  this  sort  of 
thing — this     species     of     blackmail. 
The    miners    today    are    practically 


putting  a  pistol  to  the  nation's  head, 
and  saying  that  unless  they  get  all 
they  want,  they  won't  return  to 
work.  The  miners'  strike  will  of 
course  be  settled,  but  shrewd  people 
regard  it  but  the  beginning  of  a  long 
series  of  labor  trouble.  The  crux  of 
the  difficulty  is  that  wages  have  not 
increased  with  the  additional  cost  of 
living.  There  has  been  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  foodstuffs  all  over  the  world. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tariffs 
or  trusts,  or  anything  of  that  sort; 
but  the  people  feel  the  pinch,  and 
they  are  getting  fiercely  discon- 
tented, at  least  in  England. 

This  discontent  has  brought  a 
new  factor  into  life  in  Britain,  and 
an  unpleasant  one  into  the  bargain. 
I  refer  to  what  is  called  Syndicalism. 
What  is  the  poHcy  of  this  move- 
ment? It  is  described  by  its  pro- 
moters in  the  following  words: 
"Our  objective  begins  to  take  clear 
shape  before  you  eyes;  every  indus- 
try thoroughly  organized  in  the  first 
place  to  gain  control  of  and  then  to 
administer  that  industry;  co-ordina- 
tion of  all  industries  on  a  central 
production  board,  who  will  issue  its 
demands  on  the  different  depart- 
ments   of   industry,   leaving   to    the 
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men  themselves  to  determine  under 
what  conditions  and  ho(w  the  work 
shall  be  done.  So  long  as  share- 
holders are  permitted  to  continue 
their  ownership,  or  the  State  to  ad- 
minister on  behalf  of  the  sharehold- 
ers, slavery  and  oppression  are 
bound  to  be  the  rule  in  industry." 

For  instance,  take  the  coal  trade 
to  illustrate  how  and  where  the  Syn- 
dicalists wish  to  arrive.  Without 
coal,  they  say,  the  State  would  die, 
just  as  the  body  dies  without  food. 
The  Syndicalists  order  that  every 
miner  shall  stop  working.  They  do, 
and  the  miners  as  a  result  obtain 
higher  wages,  and  drain  as  much  of 
the  coal  owners'  profits  as  they  can 
divert  into  their  own  channels.  The 
coal  owner  is  injured,  the  unions  are 
strengthened  in  confidence  by  their 
victory.  Owners  of  other  sources  of 
wealth  besides  coal-fields  are  in- 
jured. Wage  earners  in  other  in- 
dustries are  inspired  to  organize 
themselves  for  following  the  lead  of 
the  miners. 

With  these  Syndicalists  a  victory 
is  only  valued  in  proportion  as  it 
encourages  the  wage  earners  to  re- 
open the  war.  Another  general 
strike  comes  when  the  Syndicalist 
generals  see  that  it  will  most 
effectively  cripple  the  coal  owners. 
These  people  are  not  influenced  by 
laws,  conciliation  boards,  agree- 
ments, or  other  restrictions,  neither 
by  the  suffering  of  the  general  com- 
munity. The  more  suffering  and 
robbery,  the  better  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose. The  idea  is  to  bleed  the  mine 
owners  of  every  cent  of  their  profits, 
and  when  the  profits  have  disap- 
peared to  so  multiply  their  losses 
that  the  miners  will  abandon  their 
mines  altogether.  So  will  the  capi- 
talists and  the  small  shareholders  be 


cleaned  out.  The  Syndicalists  tell 
the  miners  that  the  whole  of  the 
money  now  paid  for  coal  will  then  go 
into  the  men's  pockets.  They  will 
pay  their  own  wages  and  be  the 
owners  of  the  mines.  There  is  here 
a  great  cleavage  between  the  Social- 
ist and  the  Syndicalist.  The  former 
want  the  mines  to  be  owned  and 
worked  by  the  State  for  the  whole  of 
the  people;  the  latter  regard  State 
ownership  as  more  powerful  tyranny 
than  capitalist  ownership.  When 
the  owners  have  been  expropriated, 
the  Syndicalist  would  proceed  to  ad- 
minister the  business,  or  what  would 
be  left  of  it,  by  means  of  a  Statistical 
Board  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Further,  a  "Production 
Board"  would  tell  the  men  in  the 
various  branches  what  quantity  of 
coal  to  dig,  "leaving  to  the  men 
themselves  to  determine  under  what 
conditions  and  how  the  work  should 
be  done." 

All  this,  of  course,  reads  quite 
grotesque  to  sensible  people,  but 
these  are  the  proposals  actually  put 
forward,  and  my  statements  are 
taken  from  their  own  publications. 
(By  the  way,  I  may  add  that  the 
publisher  of  the  Syndicalists'  paper 
has  just  been  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labor  on  a  prosecution  of  the  British 
Government,  the  offence  being  a 
tampering  with  the  loyalty  of  sol- 
diers, instigating  them  to  revolt 
from  obedience  as  soldiers.) 

Probably  we  shall  have  continued 
unrest  until  economic  conditions 
become  such  that  working  people 
can  earn  enough  to  find  them  in  the 
necessaries  of  life.  So  far  as  British 
folic  are  concerned,  they  will  not 
strike  in  a  gjeat  body  unless  there  is 
a  basis  of  real  grievance.    There  is, 
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BO  doubt,  some  such  basis  of  griev- 
ance today  which  will  probably  be 
settled.  Given  enough  wages  to  live 
<lecently,  English  people  won't 
strike,  but  it  is  the  difficulty  of  rising 
prices  and  precarious  employment 
that  causes  most  of  the  mischief. 
Agitators  work  on  this  and  swell  the 


discontent;  but  give  men  enough  to 
live  on  decently,  and  the  agitators 
will  get  the  cold  shoulder.  It  is  from 
unremedied  grievances  that  Syndi- 
calism springs,  and  when  people  are 
discontented  they  harbor  any  rub- 
bishy theories. 

F.  C.  Chappell. 


TARIFF  BOARD'S  REPORT  ON  COTTON 

SCHEDULE. 


The  President  Urges  Revision  of  Schedule— 
Some  Features  of  the  Report. 


In  a  message  to  Congress,  March 
^,  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board  on  the  cotton  schedule, 
the  President  recommends  action 
with  a  view  to  revision  and  reduc- 
tions in  duties.  He  advises  Con- 
gress that  the  board's  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  duties  on  some 
cotton  yarns  is  two  and  three  times 
in  excess  of  the  difference  of  the 
cost  of  productions  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  The  duties  im- 
posed because  of  finishing  processes 
are  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  the 
extra  cost  due  to  finishing  and  are 
often  in  excess  of  the  total  domestic 
cost  of  finishing.  Prices  paid  by 
consumers  in  the  United  States  are 
higher  than  abroad  even  when  prices 
received  by  manufacturers  in  both 
places  are  the  same.  This  is  said  to 
be  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  distribu- 
tion here.  Plain  cloths  are  as  cheap 
here  as  anywhere,  but  on  fancy  fab- 
rics the  duties  are  in  excess  of  the 
•differences  in  cost  and  in  many  cases 


the  duties  are  greater  than  the  con- 
version costs  in  the  mills  of  the 
United  States.  President  Taft  asks 
a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $60,000 
for  the  board  to  continue  its  work 
during  April,  May  and  June,  and 
urges  Congress  to  further  continue 
the  life  of  the  board  that  it  may 
prosecute  investigations  of  the 
metal,  leather,  chemical  and  sugar 
schedules  which  the  President  has 
directed. 

Abstract  of  Report 

The  report  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  Part  I  the  existing  tariff 
act  as  it  relates  to  cotton  and  man- 
ufactures of  cotton  is  analyzed  by 
paragraphs,  and  accompanied  by  a 
statistical  survey  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry in  leading  countries.  Part 
II  includes  a  detailed  study  of  costs 
of  manufactures  and  prices  of  yam 
and  cloth. 

The  number  of  mills  investigated 
in   the   United   States   was   81;   the 
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number  of  spindles  covered  $5,210,- 
836,  and  of  looms  133,761.  Besides 
these,  17  mills  in  the  hosiery  and  un- 
derwear industries  were  examined. 
The  foreign  investigation  comprised 
England,  France,  Germany,  Canada 
and  Japan.  Most  of  the  foreign 
comparisons  are  based  on  English 
practice.  Germany  was  taken  as  the 
leading  competitor  on  hosiery  and  a 
comparison  of  costs  and  prices  on 
men's  and  women's  hosiery  between 
this  country  and  Germany  ar«  given. 
The  board  confined  its  investigation 
of  costs  to  yarns,  threads  and  textile 
fabrics  and  such  specialties  as  tap- 
estries, pile  or  plush  fabrics,  table 
damask,  bedspreads,  hosiery  and 
underwear. 

The  method  of  determining  costs 
adopted  by  the  board  does  not  in- 
clude the  item  of  interest,  so  that  the 
cost  figures  as  given  show  nothing 
regarding  the  original  investment 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  process  of 
manufacture  except  the  item  of  de- 
preciation. This  item  is  slight  so  far 
as  cost  per  yard  of  cloth  is  con- 
cerned. Obviously,  however,  the 
relative  advantage  or  disadvantage 
of  foreign  and  domestic  manufac- 
turers in  competition  is  affected  by 
amount  of  original  capital  on  which 
interest  must  be  earned.  Conse- 
quently figures  are  presented  show- 
ing the  relative  costs  of  completing 
and  equipping  a  spinning  plant  and 
a  weaving  plant  in  England  and  this 
country  designed  to  carry  on  the 
same  line  of  production.  From 
these  figures  it  appears  that  the  cost 
of  erecting  a  building  is  about  40  per 
cent,  greater  in  this  country  than  in 
England,  the  cost  of  equipment  for 
a  spinning  mill  about  70  per  cent, 
higher,  and  the  cost  of  equipment 
for    a    weaving    plant    (with    plain 


looms  in  both  countries)  about  50 
per  cent,  higher. 

A  very  small  part  of  the  cotton 
machinery  used  in  this  country  is 
imported,  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
case  of  worsted  machinery.  With 
the  exception  of  spinning  mules, 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  of  domestic  manufacture. 
Practically  all  looms  and  all  ring 
spindles  are  of  domestic  make.  Of 
cards  and  jack  spindles  about  15 
per  cent,  are  of  foreign  make.  Mule 
spinning  in  this  country  involves 
only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  spindles,  and  of  the  mules 
in  use  in  the  mills  investigated  83 
per  cent,  were  imported. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  making 
yams  in  England  and  the  United 
States  it  has  seemed  essential,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  80  per  cent,  of 
English  spindles  are  on  mules  and 
80  per  cent,  of  American  spindles  on 
ring  frames,  to  compare  the  cost  of 
mule  spinning  in  England  with  the 
cost  of  ring  spinning  in  this  coun- 
try. As  a  rule,  mule  spinning  is  a 
more  expensive  process,  and  the 
production  from  mule  spinning  is  of 
somewhat  finer  quality,  even  with 
yarns  of  the  same  nominal  count. 
These  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  really  sig- 
nificant comparison  is  that  between 
the  actual  results  obtained  under  the 
prevailing  methods  of  each  country. 

In  the  cost  of  raw  material,  the 
board  reports,  there  is  practically  no 
advantage  possessed  by  either  coun- 
try. 

The  actual  book  figures  for  Eng- 
lish mills  and  the  American  mills 
show  that  in  comparing  the  most 
efficient  mill  for  which  we  have  fig- 
ures in  England  with  the  most  effi- 
cient mill  for  which  we  have  figures 
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in  this  country — ^and  these  mills  are 
typical  in  both  cases — ^the  per  cent, 
of  the  total  English  labor  cost  to  the 
total  American  labor  cost  per  pound 
of  yam  varies  from  78  to  95  per  cent. 
Comparing  all  of  the  yarns  selected, 
the  English  labor  cost  is  found  on 
the  average  to  be  practically  seven- 
eighths  of  the  American  in  the  case 
of  these  two  mills. 

In  the  matter  of  general  expense 
the  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  decidedly  greater,  thereby 
increasing  the  difference  in  the  total 
conversion  cost  of  yarn.  Again,  by 
comparing  the  two  most  efficient 
mills,  as  referred  to  above,  it  is 
found  that  the  total  conversion  cost 
of  yarn  in  England  varied  from  65  to 
79  per  cent,  of  the  American  con- 
version cost.  The  average  on  all 
counts  taken  shows  the  English  con- 
version cost  to  be  72.6  per  cent,  of 
the  American. 

Comparing  all  of  the  yams  se- 
lected by  the  board  as  samples,  the 
English  labor  cost  was  found  to  be 
on  an  average  of  practically  seven- 
eighths  of  the  American  in  two  mills 
selected.  It  was  not  possible  for  the 
board  with  the  time  and  money  at 
its  disposal  to  investigate  each  of  the 
items  of  the  cotton  schedule  and  its 
work  was  confined  to  yams,  thread, 
textile  fabrics  and  such  specialties  as 
tapestries,  plush,  hosiery,  table  dam- 
ask and  the  like.  Figures  are  pre- 
sented to  show  that  although  labor 
costs  in  the  cotton  industry  are  in 
many  cases  lower  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England,  yet  the 
actual  hourly  eamings  in  this  coun- 
try are  in  most  of  the  principal  occu- 
pations much  greater.  The  conclu- 
sion is  that  on  many  plain  fabrics 
the  cost  of  production  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  greater. 


In  the  case  of  finer  goods,  how- 
ever, especially  figured  goods  with 
complicated  weaves,  the  cost  of 
weaving  is  higher  here  than  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
looms  tended  per  weaver  is  less  than 
in  the  case  of  plain  goods.  On  a 
large  part  of  these  fancy  goods 
(those  requiring  more  than  one  kind 
of  filling)  the  automatic  loom  can- 
not be  used.  Even  disregarding  the 
question  of  automatic  looms  the  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  looms 
tended  per  weaver  on  such  fabrics  is 
less  than  in  the  case  of  plain  cloths. 
Consequently  the  comparatively 
small  difference  in  output  per  weaver 
does  not  offset  the  higher  wages 
paid  in  this  country. 

Many  standard  fabrics  of  simple 
construction  are  sold  by  American 
manufacturers  at  a  price  as  low  as 
or  lower  than  that  of  the  English 
manufacturer.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  mill  price  of  finer  fab- 
rics is  in  most  cases  lower  than  in 
this  country;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  very  few  fancy  specials  that 
the  American  mill  price  is  greater 
than  the  English  mill  price  by  any-* 
thing  like  the  full  amount  of  the 
present  duty.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  American  con- 
sumer gets  his  goods  at  the  same 
price  as  the  English  consumer.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the 
investigation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
facts  included  in  the  report  regard- 
ing the  different  methods  of  distri- 
bution in  the  two  countries  and  the 
greater  margin  which  exists  between 
the  price  at  which  the  manufacturer 
sells  his  goods  and  the  price  at 
which  the  consumer  buys  them  in 
this  country  as  compared  u-ith  sim- 
ilar prices  in  England.    The  relation 
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of  the  tariff  to  the  prices  paid  by 
consumers  can  only  be  understood 
by  fully  comprehending  the  signifi- 
cance in  American  trade  of  the 
principle  of  "set  prices."  This  prin- 
ciple is  fully  explained  in  the  report, 
and  many  figures  are  given  to  show 
mill  price,  converter's  price,  job- 
ber's price  and  retail  price. 

Some  examples  are  given.  "In 
1908  a  quilt  sold  at  the  mill  for 
62  1/2  cents,  was  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer at  $1.  In  1910  the  mill  in- 
creased the  price  to  75  cents  and  the 
price  to  the  consumer  went  up  to 
$1.50."  It  may  be  said  in  general 
tfiat  goods  which  are  sold  at  the 
mill  at  from  8  to  9  cents  reach  the 
consumer  commonly  at  15  cents  per 
yard.  When  the  mill  price  is  10 
cents  per  yard,  the  fabric  is  thrown 
into  a  different  classification  and 
will  reach  the  consumer  at  19  cents. 
An  increase  of  the  mill  price  from 
10  to  II  1/2  cents  would  probably 
not  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
When,  however,  the  mill  price  goes 
to  12  cents,  the  consumer  will  pay  25 
cents.  A  further  increase  in  the  mill 
price  of  2  cents  in  this  case  would 
not  change  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. With  a  mill  price  of  14  cents 
the  consumer  would  still  pay  25 
cents  retail.  Where  the  mill  price  is, 
however,  15  cents,  the  cloth  enters 
another  classification  and  probably 
reaches  the  consumer  at  29  or  35 
cents.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  an 
increase  of  2  cents,  from  12  cents  to 
14  cents,  does  not  affect  the  2S-cent 
retail  price,  while  an  increase  of  i 
cent,  from  14  1/2  cents  to  15  1/2 
cents,  may  increase  the  price  to  the 
consumer  by  10  cents. 

A  few  comparisons  may  be  given 
here  to  show  the  wider  margin  be- 
tween manufacturer's  prices  and  re- 


tailer's prices  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  England.  Thus  one  fab- 
ric which  sells  at  the  mill  in  the 
United  States  at  8  1/2  cents  a  yard 
will  be  jobbed  at  11  cents  and  sold 
at  retail  at  15  cents.  The  identical 
fabric  in  England  would  sell  at  the 
mill  for  the  same  price — 8  1/2  cents 
— be  jobbed  at  9.75  cents  and  retail 
at  13  1/2  cents.  A  fabric  selling  at 
the  mill  in  the  United  States  at 
10  1/2  cents  would  be  jobbed  at 
12  1/2  cents  and  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer at  19  cents,  or  possibly  25 
cents.  The  same  fabric  selling  at  the 
mill  in  England  at  a  price  identical 
with  that  paid  at  the  American  mill 
would  be  jobbed  at  11  1/2  cents  and 
would  reach  the  consumer  at  15 
cents.  A  fabric  selling  at  the  mill 
in  the  United  States  at  12  cents 
would  be  jobbed  at  16  1/2  cents  and 
reach  the  consumer  at  25  cents.  The 
same  fabric  with  the  same  mill  price 
in  England  would  be  jobbed  at  14 
cents  and  reach  the  consumer  at  19 
cents.  In  the  case  of  these  partic- 
ular samples  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
price  received  by  the  manufacturer 
is  the  same  in  both  countries,  but 
that  the  American  consumer  pays  a 
decidedly  higher  price  than  the  Brit- 
ish consumer. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  foreign  cost  of  spinning  is  less 
than  in  the  United  States,  as  shown 
by  the  figures  above.  The  same 
holds  true  for  weaving  fancy  fabrics, 
on  which  the  number  of  looms  to  the 
weaver  in  this  country  is  not  much 
greater  than  the  number  of  looms  to 
the  weaver  abroad.  On  account  of 
the  different  mill  methods  in  this 
country,  the  domestic  labor  cost  of 
weaving  on  a  large  variety  of  plain 
fabrics  of  wide  consumption  is  re- 
duced below  the  foreign  cost.    Ex* 
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cept  in  the  case  of  a  few  special  fab- 
rics and  in  the  case  of  various  man- 
ufactured articles,  some  of  which  are 
produced  in  this  country  to  a  very 
sHght  extent,  the  American  industry 
practically  supplies  the  whole  con- 
sumption. The  imports  of  yam  in 
1910  were  less  than  one-half  of  I 
per  cent  of  the  home  production  in 
pounds.  The  imports  of  cotton  cloth 
were  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the 
home  production  in  value.  Mill 
prices  are  in  many  cases  as  low  in 
this  country  as  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets. Where  higher,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  finer  classes  of  products,  they 
are  rarely  higher  by  anjrthing  like 
the  whole  amount  of  the  duty.  The 
effect  of  the  present  tariff,  then,  in 
most  cases,  is  not  so  much  to  add 
the  duty  to  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer's price  as  to  secure  him  the 
American  market;  and,  in  the  case  of 
most  articles  of  widest  consumption, 
to  prevent  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  either  in  nor- 
mal or  abnormal  times.  On  account 
of  more  costly  methods  of  distribu- 
tion in  this  country  from  producer  to 
consumer,  the  latter  pays  a  decid- 
edly higher  retail  price  than  the  Eu- 
ropean consumer,  even  in  the  case  of 
fabrics  in  which  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  the  mill  price  are  as  low 
here  as  there. 


THE  WOOD  PULP  CASE. 


After  a  legal  battle  of  ten  years,  a 
Jury  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Chi- 
cago, on  March  26,  found  the  beef 
packers  not  guilty  of  violating  the 
criminal  section  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law.  In  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  Judge  Carpenter  said  the  men 
on  trial  were  not  to  be  convicted  be- 
cause the  jurors  might  feel  that  such 
a  verdict  would  be  popular. 


Argmnents  Presented  by  Attomejrt  %» 
United  States  Board  of  Appraisers. 

At  the  recent  hearing  before  the 
Board  of  United  States  General  Ap- 
praisers, on  the  protests  claiming 
free  entry  of  wood  pulp  from  foreign 
countries  because  of  the  concession 
accorded  to  Canada  in  the  reci- 
procity act,  Ex-Senator  John  C 
Spooner,  representing  American 
paper  manufacturers,  pointed  out 
that  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act 
not  only  constitutes  a  gratuitous 
grant  of  commercial  favor  to  Can- 
ada, but  that  the  act  admits  the 
products  mentioned  upon  the  "con- 
dition precedent  that  no  export 
duty"  shall  have  been  imposed  upon 
such  paper,  board  or  wood  pulp,  or 
the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  paper,  board,  etc.  The  power 
remains  with  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, or  the  respective  provinces,  to 
impose  an  export  duty  upon  fee  land 
pulp  wood  and  also  upon  pulp  wood 
taken  from  the  provincial  public 
lands,  in  which  event  section  2  would 
cease  to  be  operative.  It  therefore 
is  a  continuing  consideration  to  pre- 
vent the  imposition  of  restrictions 
upon  the  exportation  to  the  United 
States  of  fee  land  pulp  wood,  and  it 
is  also  a  continuing  offer  of  con- 
sideration or  inducement,  and  so  in- 
tended to  be,  to  the  provinces  to  re- 
move the  restrictions  which  they 
have  placed  upon  the  importation  of 
pulp  wood  cut  from  the  provincial 
public  lands. 

Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  point,  and  the  conclu- 
sion reached  is  that  not  one  of  the 
nations  under  the  "favored  nation" 
clause  of  whose  treaty  free  entry  of 
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the  articles  covered  by  the  protests 
is  sought  can  by  any  possibility  pay 
or  make  to  the  United  States  in  any 
substantial  degree  the  same  compen- 
sation which  is  paid  or  made  by 
Canada  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

"It  seems  quite  impossible/'  says 
Mr.  Spooner,  "for  anyone  to  suc- 
cessfully contend,  in  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Constitution  and  the 
vesting  in  the  Congress  specifically 
of  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts and  excises,  together  with  the 
provision  that  all  bills  for  raising 
revenue  shall  originate  in  the  pop- 
ular branch  of  Congress,  that  the 
Constitution  could  have  been  in- 
tended by  its  framers,  or  by  the  peo- 
ple who  adopted  it,  to  vest  in  the 
President  and  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  power  to  make  at  will, 
treaties  with  the  nations  of  the 
world,  raising,  lowering,  or  waiving 
duties  upon  imports.  The  question 
has  never  been  judicially  determined. 
Much  that  is  informing  upon  the 
subject,  so  far  as  legislative  prece- 
dents and  debates  go,  are  found 
collated  in  the  second  volume  of 
Hind's  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  the  President 
and  the  Senate  may  make  self-exe- 
cuting treaties,  affecting  duties, 
where  is  the  constitutional  limit  to 
the  exercise  of  such  power?  Upon 
the  assumed  want  of  such  power,  we 
base  our  contention  that  the  'favored 
nation'  clauses  of  the  treaties  here 
invoked  in  respect  to  customs  duties 
are  ex  necessitate  executory,  and 
therefore  not  capable  of  judicial  en- 
forcement." 

The  argument  of  William  K. 
Payne,  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  appearing  for  the  Govern- 


ment, was  on  the  same  lines.  He 
declared,  first,  "that  these  so-called 
'favored  nation'  clauses  are  not  in 
effect  self-executing  laws,  but  are 
mere  contracts  addressing  them- 
selves to  Congress  and  imposing  a 
sort  of  moral  obligation  upon  the 
legislative  powers  to  enact  laws  in 
conformity  therewith.  Secondly, 
that  if  it  can  be  conceived  that  they 
are  self-executing,  then  they  are 
ultra  vires,  in  that  the  treaty-making 
power  as  provided  for  in  the  consti- 
tution gives  no  power  to  the  Senate 
and  the  President  to  enact  tariff  law. 
Thirdly,  that  if  they  are  self-execut- 
ing, and  the  treaty-making  power 
had  the  right  to  make  such  a  law, 
they  are  not  operative  on  this 
Canadian  act,  as  Canada  is  not  a 
country  or  a  nation  or  a  State  as 
those  terms  are  used  in  the  'favored 
nation'  clause;  and,  lastly,  assuming 
the  negative  of  all  these  proposi- 
tions, they  are  still  inoperative  be- 
cause the  'favored  nation'  clauses 
only  operate  where  the  conditions 
under  which  the  concession  is 
granted  to  a  country  are  like  those 
in  the  treaty  countries  claiming  the 
concession." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Payne  said: 
'These  imports  before  you  today 
come  from  countries  which  do  not 
and  cannot  offer  the  same  conditions 
as  are  offered  by  Canada.  We  have 
voluntarily  given  this  thing  to  Can- 
ada, but  we  did  it  for  a  purpose,  not 
to  benefit  Canada  in  her  industries, 
but  to  use  it  as  a  lever  to  pry  out 
those  restrictions  on  her  pulp  wood 
for  which  our  own  manufacturers 
are  starving,  to  induce  them  to  re- 
move those  restrictions  and  let  the 
wood  come  over  this  natural  boun- 
dary line  into  our  own  factories — a 
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condition,  a  motive,  for  this  tariff 
provision  which  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope can  if  it  would  g^ve  us." 

A-  H.  Washburn,  in  behalf  of 
wood  pulp  importers,  filed  a  brief,  in 
which  he  claimed  that  most  of  our 
treaties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain — ^provided 
any  favor  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  any  other  nation  shall  "im- 
mediately" or  "instantly  become 
common"  to  the  nation  with  which 
we  have  the  treaty  stipulation.  This 
language  imports  self-executing 
force,  and  if  it  means  anything  at  all 
it  means  that  the  favor  thus  granted 
becomes  common  automatically 
without  waiting  for  an  act  of  the 
Legislature    which    may    never    be 


passed.  In  conclusion  he  said: 
"Aside  from  the  duty  imposed  by 
the  Constitution  to  respect  treaty 
stipulations  when  they  become  the 
subject  of  judicial  proceedings,  the 
court  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  honor  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United 
States  is  involved  in  every  inquiry 
whether  rights  secured  by  such 
stipulations  shall  be  recognized  and 
protected.  And  it  would  be  wanting 
in  proper  respect  for  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  a  co-ordinate  de- 
partment of  the  Government  were  it 
to  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  these 
considerations  were  present  in  the 
minds  of  its  members  when  the  leg- 
islation in  question  was  enacted." 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  AMERICA. 


Observations  of  an  English  Correspondent  — The  Traders' 

Contentions  Not  Sustained— Tariff  Has  Little  Effect 

— The  More  Potent  Causes. 

IVashington   Correspondent  of  the  London   Times. 


A  movement  has  been  started 
here  for  an  International  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  reasons  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  The  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association  asked  the 
President  to  make  the  suggestion; 
he  has  recommended  Congress  to 
provide  money  in  order  that  the 
Commission  may  meet  in  Washing- 
ton, and  it  is  expected  that  resolu- 
tions will  be  introduced  into  Con- 
gress to  the  same  effect.  Whether 
they  would  pass  is,  however,  a  very 
different  qustion.  Naturally  the  Re- 
publicans would  favor  the  institution 
of  such  an  inquiry.    It  would  be  tan- 


tamount to  an  admission  that  high 
prices  have  not  been  primarily  due 
to  the  high  protective  system.  Vice 
versa  the  Democrats  are  opposed  to 
the  plan.  They  want  the  tariff  to 
continue  to  be  blamed  for  the  high 
prices,  and  as  they  control  the  lower 
house  it  is  probable  that  they  can 
have  their  way  if  they  continue  to 
want  it.  Were  they  wise  they  would 
probably  not  oppose  the  plan  of  the 
Economic  Association,  but  of  fiscal 
wisdom  they  have  so  far  shown 
scant  signs.  Belief  in  the  theory 
that  commodity  prices  can  be  re- 
duced  by   laws  affecting  commerce 
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and  industry  brought  them  into 
power  in  Congress.  It  is  a  belief 
potent  in  this  country,  and  to  foster 
it  may  be  of  service  in  the  next  pres- 
idential campaign.  It  is  one  of  the 
differences  between  the  statesman 
and  the  politician  that  the  latter 
lays  his  plans  mainly  for  immediate 
victory;  and  in  American  electoral 
campaigns  it  is  the  politician  and 
not  the  statesman  who  usually 
scores.  If  the  tariff  is  reduced  and 
prices  remain  substantially  the  same 
the  disappointment  of  the  people 
can  be  met  when  it  arises. 

Prices  and  Protectioii. 

That  prices  will  not  be  very  ma- 
terially reduced  by  tariff  reform  is 
nevertheless  beginning  to  be  more 
and  more  the  opinion  of  competent 
American  economists.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  the  tariff  did  much  to 
originate  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  also  rec- 
ognized that  things  have  now  gone 
further  than  that.  The  tariff,  for  one 
thing,  has  become  an  indirect  in- 
stead of  a  primary  cause.  The 
abuse  of  protection  and  not  protec- 
tion is  at  fault,  and  its  results  have 
been  aggravated  by  a  world-wide 
movement.  In  proposing  an  inter- 
national inquiry  people  are  in- 
fluenced by  what  is  happening  in 
Europe,  and  above  all  in  Free  Trade 
England.  If  English  commodity 
prices  have  risen  in  the  last  few 
years  (as  they  are  alleged  to  have 
done)  in  the  ratio  of  eighteen  pence 
to  half  a  crown,  then  the  rise  has 
been  as  great  for  practical  purposes 
as  the  simultaneous  rise  in  America. 
The  difference  is  that  things  in 
America  started  at  a  higher  lever. 
The    tariff    has    undoubtedly   made 


easier  the  task  of  industrial  combina- 
tion, and  combination  badly  regu- 
lated has  as  undoubtedly  tended  to 
raise  prices  in  many  ways.  Nearly 
all  the  industrial  concerns  which  the 
Government  is  attacking  are  accused 
of  forcing  up  prices  by  restraint  of 
trade.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
without  protection  the  Steel  Trust 
would  have  been  able  to  sell  rails 
cheaper  in  the  foreign  markets  than 
at  home.  It  is  alleged  that  both  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Sugar  Refining 
companies  charged  prices  that  were 
higher  than  they  should  have  been. 
The  Meat  Trust  has  been  boycotted 
and  is  being  prosecuted  for  similar 
reasons.  Other  producers,  such  as 
wool  growers  and  manufacturers, 
have  certainly  obtained  undue  profits 
from  protection.  So  soon,  more- 
over, as  producers  became  rich  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  hold  back 
their  products  and  then  to  enhance 
prices.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
features  of  the  prosperous  produc- 
tive development  of  the  last  decade 
and  more.  Farmers  are  no  longer 
oppressed  by  mortgages;  they  can 
hold  their  grain  for  a  rise.  Manu- 
facturers of  metal,  textile  and  chem- 
ical products  formerly  were  apt  to 
be  short  of  capital  and  dependent 
upon  commission  houses.  Now  they 
can  often  dominate  the  market, 
though  not,  of  course,  so  thoroughly 
as  the  producer  of  living  necessities. 

Against  Unrestricted  Competition. 

But  nobody  wants  a  return  to  the 
old  era  of  unrestricted  competition. 
Combination  has  come  to  stay,  and 
with  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  funda- 
mental prosperity  for  producers. 
Some  prices  can  probably  be  re- 
duced by  freer  international  trade, 
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others  by  Government  supervision; 
but  it  IS  fairly  generally  recognized 
by  thinking  people  that  no  amount 
of  tariflF  tinkering  will  reduce  prices 
to  what  they  were  a  generation  ago. 
It  is  noted  tfiat  the  upward  tendency 
is  universal.  It  is  felt  to  be  partly 
due  to  the  combination,  each  in  its 
own  interests,  of  labor  and  capital, 
and  to  the  consequent  antagonism 
between  them.  The  disadvantage  of 
this  is  as  patent  in  free  trade  Eng- 
land as  protectionist  America.  Nor 
can  increased  production  of  gold  be 
legislated  away. 

Recent  experiences  with  the  tariff 
arc  also  illuminating.  Hides  were 
placed  upon  the  free  list  of  the 
Payne  law,  yet  the  price  of  leather 
goods  has  not  fallen.  When  free 
wheat  seemed  imminent  under  the 
Canadian  trade  agreement,  the  best 
calculations  went  to  show  that  the 
cost  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
would  be  appreciably  lowered.  Con- 
cessions to  Colonial  and  Cuban 
sugar  have  done  nothing  to  lower 
the  cost  of  sugar  in  this  country.  It 
looks,  moreover,  fairly  certain  that 
the  lowering  of  many  other  duties 
will  produce  the  same  result  —  or 
lack  of  result.  Free-traders,  in 
America,  have  ignored,  at  any 
rate  upon  the  platform,  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. They  have  been  prone  to 
argue  from  the  assumption  that 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  all 
commodities  ready  to  pour  in  so 
soon  as  fiscal  barriers  are  let  down. 
Yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  statistics  to  show  that 
there  are  no  sources  of  meat,  or 
eggs,  or  butter,  or  lard,  or  bacon,  to 
take  a  few  food  commodities,  whence 
the  United  States  could  immediately 


get  new  supplies  sufficient  to  do 
much  in  the  reduction  of  prices. 
What  it  comes  to  is  that  the  United 
States  are  entering  a  new  com- 
mercial era.  Their  tendency  to  com- 
pete in  the  world's  markets,  even 
over  their  fiscal  wall,  is  already  no- 
ticeable in  the  South  American  meat 
trade  and  elsewhere.  If  free  trade 
is  adopted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic other  countries  may  well  find 
that  their  cost  of  living  problems 
have  been  aggravated. 

Less  Eagemeu  for  Free  Trade. 

But,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  pre- 
vious articles,  there  is  not  much 
prospect  that  the  United  States  will 
become  a  free-trade  country  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  free-trade 
movement  is  waning,  or  is  becoming 
more  complicated  as  its  sponsors 
approach  the  time  when  they  must 
put  their  theories  to  the  test.  The 
crusade  against  high  prices  is  thus 
taking  new  directions.  The  move- 
ment for  an  international  inquiry  is 
in  itself  a  recognition  that  free  trade 
can  be  no  panacea.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  investigate 
other  potential  causes.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  just  started  an  inquiry 
into  commodity  prices  and  price 
movements  calculated  to  reveal  the 
progress  of  commodities  through 
the  hands  of  middlemen,  etc.,  from 
the  producer  to  the  "ultimate  con- 
sumer." It  is  expected  that  it  will 
throw  valuable  light  upon  certain 
fundamental  causes  of  high  prices  in 
America.  In  his  annual  report  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  went  into 
the  cold  storage  problem.  It  is 
alleged  that  cold  storage  is  used  to 
withhold  commodities  from  the 
market  for  higher  profits.  Generally 
speaking,  the  report  does  not  bear 
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out  this  view.  It  is  found  that  stor- 
age tends,  if  anything,  to  prevent 
waste  and  to  distribute  supply,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  eggs,  the  price  of 
which  it  probably  enhances  at  one 
season.  The  real  trouble  seems  to 
•be  that  supply  no  longer  keeps  pace 
with  demand.  In  recent  years  the 
domestic  supply  of  cattle,  wheat  and 
maize,  though  it  has  grown,  has  not 
gjown  quickly  enough.  Had  there 
been  a  good  surplus  the  effect  of 
cheap  gold  would  have  been  offset. 
But  there  has  been  no  such  surplus. 
The  population  of  the  country  has 
increased  21  per  cent,  during  the  last 
decade  and  the  acreage  devoted  to 
agriculture  by  only  4.2  per  cent. 
There  has  been,  in  fact,  a  strong  drift 
from  the  farm  to  the  factory.  That 
the  consequent  high  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products  will  produce  a  re- 
action is,  of  course,  highly  probable, 
but  the  reaction  has  not  yet  had  any 
practical  effect. 

Extravagance  is  another  factor 
that  has  aggravated  the  American 
situation.  Standards  of  living  have 
risen  as  much  as  cost  of  living.  Of 
that  there  are  multitudinous  signs. 
Lack  of  good  roads  in  the  country 
districts  has  had  the  same  effect,  as 
is  recognized  by  the  movement  that 
has  recently  sprung  up  for  the  im- 
provement of  highways.  It  is  often 
difficult  for  the  farmer  to  get  his 
products  to  the  railway,  and  the  cost 
of  a  few  miles'  haulage  is  sometimes 
as  great  as  the  cost  of  railway 
freightage  for  as  many  hundreds  of 
miles.  All  these  factors  are  begin- 
ning to  be  taken  more  and  more 
into  account.  The  tariff  has  served 
as  a  good  target  for  discontent  with 
high  prices  to  rally  against,  but  the 
real  causes  of  high  prices  are  recog- 
nized to  be  more  complex. 


WAGE  EARNERS  IN   RHODE 
ISLAND. 

Evidence  of  Their  Prosperity  from  For- 
eign Money  Orders  and  Postal  Sav- 
ings Bank  Deposits. 

Foreign  Money  Orders. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

1907       $288,250.40 

1908  291,743.98 

1909  292,540.86 

1910  332,122.61 

191 1  323,006.91 

Total      $1,527,664.76 

Postal  Savings  Bank  de- 
posit, Feb.,  1912  $32,259.00 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

1907      $66,136.21 

1908      64,371.76 

1909      134,024.74 

1910      158.899.05 

1911       134,933.94 

Total      $558,365.70 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

For  five  years,  1907-1911, 
has  been  sent  to  foreign 
countries     $3I5^6.$5 

(The  postal  savings  system  has  only 
been  in  operation  at  this  Postoffice  since 
Sept.  23,  191 1,  but  at  the  present  time, 
March  21,  1912,  there  is  $2,634.00  on  de- 
posit.) 


BARRING  AMERICAN  SHIPS. 


Wiwthrvp  L.  Marvin,  in  Boston  Herald, 
The  House  committee  on  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  at 
Washington  has  resolved  to  bar  ab- 
solutely from  the  Panama  canal  all 
ships  in  which  American  railroads 
have  any  interest.  Let  us  see  haw 
this  will  work! 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
concerns  under  the  American  flag, 
has  prepared  the  plans  for  four  great 
passenger  and  cargo  steamers  to  be 
operated  through  the  canal  between 
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our  North  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
Orient.  No  subvention  or  other  na- 
tional assistance  has  been  asked  for. 
The  Pacific  Mail  undertakes  to  run 
these  new  American  steamers,  as  it 
is  running  its  present  American 
steamers,  against  the  competition  of 
European  and  Japanese  companies 
that  are  lavishly  subsidized  by  their 
governments.  Yet  because  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Pacific  Mail  is 
held  by  the  Southern  Pacific  these 
proposed  American  ships  will  be  ab- 
solutely barred  from  the  canal  if  the 
bill  before  Congress  becomes  a  law, 
and  this  means,  of  course,  that  the 
ships  will  never  be  constructed,  or,  if 
built,  will  have  to  be  turned  over  to 
foreigners. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  are  also 
largely  interested  in  ocean  shipping. 
All  of  their  steamers  fly  the  British 
colors.  The  most  important  of 
them  are  subsidized  as  a  part  of  the 
British  royal  naval  reserve.  One  of 
these  Canadian  companies  already 
possesses,  and  the  other  contem- 
plates, a  line  across  the  Pacific  to 
the  Orient,  and  both  concerns  have 
steamers  frequently  moving  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  It 
need  not  be  imagined  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  will  tolerate  any 
proposal  to  shut  the  Panama  water- 
way to  British-owned  and  registered 
railroad  ships. 

The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  if  it  closes  the  canal  to  all 
American  vessels  in  which  railroads 
have  any  interest,  will,  therefore,  be 
grossly  discriminating  against  its 
own  flag  and  its  own  citizens.  What 
the  American  people  want  is  many 
American  ships  and  not  few  Ameri- 
can ships  at  Panama.  The  present 
management  of  the  Pacific  Mail  is 


exceedingly  able  and  progressive. 
This  is  one  of  the  three  or  four 
American  steamship  enterprises 
which  have  held  their  own  against 
the  cheap  ships,  the  cheap  crews  and 
the  open  treasuries  of  foreign  na- 
tions. It  would  be  the  irony  of  fate 
if  the  Pacific  Mail  flag,  which  has 
been  kept  flying  through  the  vic- 
tories and  defeats  of  sixty  years, 
should  be  swept  from  the  seas  by  the 
mandate  of  American  lawmakers. 

If  regulation  is  needed  to  guaran- 
tee fair  rates  and  freedom  from  de- 
structive rivalry  at  Panama,  it  can 
readily  be  afforded,  so  far  as  Ameri- 
can steamers  are  concerned,  by  in- 
voking the  authority  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission.  A  real, 
efficient  competition  at  Panama  be- 
tween ships  owned  by  railroads  and 
ships  not  owned  by  railroads  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  United 
States.  There  is  such  competition 
now  between  our  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
fic ports  via  the  Panama  and  Tehu- 
antepec  railways  and  connecting 
American  steamship  services,  and  by 
far  the  greater  factor  in  this  present 
competition  is  the  American-Ha- 
waiian Company,  which  is  not  owned 
or  controlled  either  by  a  railroad  or 
the  government. 

While  these  Bourbons  of  Con- 
gress are  about  it,  why  do  they  not 
change  their  bill  again  and  proclaim 
that  no  vessel  displaying  the  stars 
and  stripes  shall  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  waterway  unless  it  can  prove 
that  it  is  pleasure  yacht  or  a  man-of- 
war?  Nothing  could  win  more  ap- 
plause from  or  better  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  foreign  peoples  and  the 
foreign  governments,  for  whose  ex- 
clusive benefit  some  inland  states- 
men apparently  believe  that  the 
Panama  canal  is  being  constructed. 
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ENGLAND  TURNING  TOWARD 
PROTECTION. 


The  heart  of  the  protective  theory 
is  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
production.  Judged  by  this  test, 
England  is  showing  many  sig^s  of 
conversion  to  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
council  in  February  the  committee 
having  control  of  the  city  electric 
traction  lines  recommended  the  pur- 
chase from  a  firm  in  Germany  of 
steel  tramway  rails  and  fishplates,  at 
a  cost  of  $55,775.  An  American  bid 
was  $3,134  higher  than  the  German 
figures  submitted,  but  the  council 
overruled  the  decision  of  the  special 
committee  and  voted  to  purchase 
English  products  at  a  cost  of  $8,244 
more  than  the  German  tender.  The 
decision  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of 
British  rails  represented  the  opinion 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  council  and 
involved  an  expenditure  of  14  per 
cent-  more  than  the  lowest  bid  in 
order  that  British  products  might  be 
purchased.  It  is  asserted,  moreover, 
that  the  council  was  convinced  that 
the  German  rails  would  wear  better 
than  the  English  rails.  Involved  in 
this  decision,  possibly,  is  the  ever 
present  element  of  anti-German  sen- 
timent; but  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  decision  ignored  the 
low  American  bid,  as  well  as  the 
lower  German  bid. 

There  is  direct  evidence  that  the 
protective  policy  is  gaining  adher- 
ents among  the  British  mine  owners 
and  manufacturers.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  pronouncements 
on  tariff  reform  which  has  been 
made  of  late  years  has  just  come 
from  D.  A.  Thomas,  who  until  re- 
cently   sat    as    senior    member   for 


Merthyr  Tydvil,  the  junior  member 
being  Keir  Hardie. 

Mr.  Thomas  held  his  seat,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  radical  in  the 
country,  by  probably  the  biggest  ma- 
jority any  member  has  ever  had,  and 
when  he  left  it  it  was  to  represent 
the  great  port  of  Cardiff.  He  is  a 
Cambridge  man,  a  scholar  of  Jesus 
and  Caius  Colleges  and  a  well- 
known  colliery  owner. 

In  spite  of  his  traditions,  he  has 
just  made  the  admission  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  famous  steel  and  iron 
works  of  Ebbw  Vale  that  his  views 
on  free  trade  are  not  so  adamantine 
as  has  commonly  been  supposed;  in- 
deed, he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  arguments  which  had  been  pro- 
duced to  him,  as  a  director  of  the 
company,  had  convinced  him  that  as 
far  at  any  rate  as  Ebbw  Vale  was 
concerned  a  little  protection  would 
be  a  very  good  thing. 


THE  USE  OF  A  TARIFF. 


Fnm  ih€  Ban  FranoUco  Ohroniele. 

The  Chronicle  has  never  agreed 
with  that  plank  in  the  Republican 
platform  of  1908  which,  so  far  as  it 
meant  anything,  meant  that  the  de- 
gree of  protection  should  be  based 
on  differences  of  cost  of  production. 
All  now  agree  that  costs  cannot  be 
ascertained  in  this  country  or  any- 
where else,  and  if  they  could  be 
ascertained  would  not  be  correct 
costs  for  a  week.  In  construing  that 
absurd  straddle  none  has  been  found 
to  say  whether,  assuming  that  do- 
mestic and  foreign  costs  could  be 
ascertained,  we  should  base  our 
tariff  on  the  cost  of  those  most 
favorably  situated  and  so  drive 
the  others  into  bankruptcy  or  on 
the     costs    of    those     less     favor- 
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ably  situated  and  so,  as  would  be 
alleged,  give  a  few  undue  protection. 
It  was  the  folly  of  the  national  con- 
vention in  trying  to  invent  some 
phrase  which  would  mollify  the  in- 
surgent Republicans  which  has  laid 
the  party  open  to  the  ridicule  of 
such  Democrats  as  Underwood,  who 
shows  that  the  exhaustive  figures 
conscientiously  assembled  by  the 
tariff  board  are  of  no  particular 
value. 

The  only  test  of  a  protective  tariff 
is  the  amount  of  importations.  If 
they  are  small  the  tariff  is  protec- 
tive. If  they  are  large  it  is  not. 
And  that  is  all  there  is  of  it.  Costs 
cut  very  little  figure  in  determining 
the  amount  of  exports.  Of  the 
great  commercial  countries  the 
United  States  is  the  only  one  which 
makes  any  approach  to  consumption 
of  what  it  is  able  to  produce.  The 
others  have  to  sell  regardless  of 
costs  to  keep  their  men  and  machin- 
ery and  money  employed.  That 
does  not  mean  that  the  product  of  a 
factory  is  sold  at  a  loss.  If  of  a 
given  article  50,000  can  be  produced 
at  a  certain  cost  and  sold  at  a  profit 
at  home,  100,000  can  often  be  pro- 
duced at  a  much  lower  unit  cost,  and 
the  larger  profit  on  the  portion  sold 
in  the  most  favorable  markets  will 
more  than  offset  the  loss  on  some 
portion  dumped  into  an  unfavorable 
market. 

The  German  Government,  pos- 
sibly economically  the  wisest  of  all 
governments,  deliberately  fosters 
this  policy  in  order  to  assure  work 
for  its  people.  And  its  people  pros- 
per thereby,  even  though  large 
quantities  of  goods  are  dumped  into 
such  a  market  as  ours  at  a  loss. 
And  it  is  dumping  of  surpluses  that  a 


protective  tariff  must  prevent  if  it  is 
to  be  protective.  A  tariff  based  on 
costs,  if  they  could  be  known,  will 
not  answer  the  purpose.  Its  only 
result  is  to  decrease  the  loss  or  pos- 
sibly turn  a  loss  into  a  profit  on  sur- 
pluses dumped  into  our  market.  No- 
body who  ever  had. any  experience 
in  production,  whether  protectionist 
or  free  trader,  would  in  good  faith 
propose  to  base  a  tariff  on  differ- 
ences in  costs.  The  Chronicle  and 
the  stalwart  Republicans  stand  for  a 
tariff  that  will  protect  against  dump- 
ing of  surpluses.  And  the  test  is  im- 
portations. 


CAPITAL  HAS  RIGHTS. 

Frcm  the  TtmMe  Amerieon. 

During  the  recent  disturbance  at 
Lawrence  the  striking  operatives  re- 
ceived some  inspiration  and  comfort 
from  the  Socialistic  and  inflamma- 
tory addresses  of  two  over-enthu- 
siastic professors  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, who — ^armed  with  undeveloped 
information  and  bristling  with 
theories  of  social  and  political  econ- 
omy, which  they  had  been  teaching 
to  tender  girls  until  they  believed 
they  were  true — ^argued  that :  "There 
is  no  just  wage  so  long  as  there  is 
one  dollar  of  dividend  to  pay  or  any 
surplus  to  pay  the  people  who  do 
not  do  any  work." 

Coming  from  such  a  source  the 
advice  and  inspiration  furnished  the 
turbulent  element  was  certainly  fuel 
to  a  fire  which,  for  the  good  of  the 
community  and  the  strikers  as  well, 
has  been  in  need  of  extinguishing. 
The  intent  was  probably  good,  but 
the  circumstance  was  most  unfortu- 
nate, for  the  arguments  were  wrong, 
and  the  preaching  of  them  was  inap- 
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propriate  from  such  a  quarter,  for 
the  motto  of  Wellesley  College  is: 
"Not  to  be  Ministered  unto,  but  to 
Minister,"  a  sentiment  absolutely  at 
discord  with  the  intent  and  ambition 
of  the  Socialist 

The  good  women  in  their  heated 
desire  to  do  good  overlooked  in 
their  zeal  that  Capital  has  rights  as 
much  to  be  respected  as  those  of 
Labor.  Capital  believes  that  a 
"spry  penny  is  better  than  a  lazy 
sixpence";  while  Labor  believes  that 
Capital  represents  only  a  lazy  six- 
pence, and  that  all  the  results  of  an 
industry  are  those  of  Labor,  and  not 
of  the  exercise  of  many  active  pen- 
nies. The  Wellesley  teachers  forget 
that  the  very  institution  which  has 
hovered  them  was  possible  because 
of  dividends  that  proved  fruitful,  and 
that  every  gain  in  the  funds  of  such 
an  institution  is  the  result  of  favor- 
able investment.  Capital  which 
makes  dividends  possible  is  the  re- 
sult of  well-conducted  Labor,  and  if 
Capital  cannot  be  replaced  and  re- 
produced by  production  there  can  be 
no  Capital. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  wages  paid 
in  the  Lawrence  mills  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  dividends  assured 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  labor.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  point, 
and  for  convenience  it  may  be  al- 
lowed such  may  be  the  case;  but  no 
person  either  engaged  in  labor  in  the 
mills  or  interested  in  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  element,  should  fail 
to  remember  that  long  before  a  spin- 
dle turned  or  a  loom  was  set  in 
motion  the  risk  of  the  enterprise 
was  assumed  by  Capital. 

Capital  secured  the  land,  laid  the 
bricks,  bought  the  machinery, 
equipped  the  plant  and  was  in  readi- 
ness to  pay  the  employes  before  a 


single  cent  was  forthcoming  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  the  employes: 
and  during  all  the  time  of  prepara- 
tion capital  was  being  paid  to  other 
laborers.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  unjust  that  Capital  should  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  risks  assumed  and 
from  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  the  mills. 

WAGE  INCREASES  AND  HIGH 
PRICES. 


Car,  of  New  York  Jowmal  of  Oofmmeree. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  ad- 
vance in  wages  of  New  England  cot- 
ton operatives  will  aggregate  about 
$10,000,000,  and  in  due  season  the 
Southern  cotton  mills  will  be  obliged 
to  make  corresponding  concessions. 

No  fair-minded  person  will  grudge 
the  increased  share  of  prosperity 
which  thus  goes  to  an  often  under- 
paid class  of  labor.  Yet  from  whom 
will  the  bulk  of  this  $10,000,000  be 
taken?  Not  from  the  mill  owner, 
because  if  his  profits  are  reduced  be- 
low what  his  capital  can  earn  else- 
where he  will  quickly  close  his  mill, 
dismiss  his  labor  and  seek  other 
fields  of  enterprise.  Nor  will  this 
$10,000,000  be  extracted  from  the 
distributer,  who  for  like  reasons 
would  withdraw  his  capital  as 
promptly  as  possible  if  profits  were 
cut  below  the  average  returns  of 
other  pursuits.  Capital  quickly  de- 
serts an  unprofitable  industry;  and, 
visibly  or  invisibly,  increased  costs 
of  production  or  distribution  are  ulti- 
mately passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Labor  will  certainly  pay  for  much 
of  the  present  rise  in  cotton  mill 
wages  in  higher  prices  for  cotton 
goods,  labor  being  the  largest  con- 
sumer. The  same  is  true  regarding 
the  coal  strike,  which,  if  it  results  in 
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higher  prices  for  coal,  will  fall 
largely  upon  labor.  Thus  the  proc- 
ess of  advancing  wages  followed  by 
advances  in  prices  goes  incessantly 
on  in  a  never-ending  and  deceptive 
circle.  Labor  is  constantly  and  ap- 
parently unconsciously  raising  the 
cost  of  living  upon  itself,  and  tug- 
ging at  the  impossible  task  of  lifting 
itself  by  its  bootstraps.  Where  the 
movement  will  end  short  of  ex- 
hausted buying  power  no  one  can 
telL  Very  properiy  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  blamed  for  much  of  the 
present  unrest  of  labor;  but  some 
day  labor  will  be  obliged  to  admit  its 
share  of  responsibility  for  higher 
prices,  and  to  recognize  that  some  of 
its  worst  ills  are  self-inflicted.  So 
long  as  labor  keeps  on  shortening 
hours,  curtailing  product,  lifting 
wages  and  adding  to  the  unem- 
ployed by  keeping  down  union  mem- 
bership, its  claims  for  higher  wages 
will  be  regarded  as  inconsistent. 
Our  trust  magnates  started  off  mag- 
nificently on  similar  theories  some 
years  ago,  viz.,  that  scarcity,  small 
product  and  high  prices  spelled 
prosperity.  They  quickly  came  to 
grief,  notably  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  they  now 
recognize  that  a  large  product  at 
moderate  prices  is  sounder  policy 
than  a  small  product  at  high  prices. 
The  wage  problem  is  older  than 
civilization  itself;  but  abundance  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  only 
true  basis  of  prosperity,  and  the 
sooner  the  delusion  that  "high  pay 
and  small  output  mean  prosperity*' 
IS  broken  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. Nobody  will  benefit  more 
than  labor  by  the  policy  of  a  good 
day's  work  for  a  good  day's  pay. 


THE  INCOME  TAX. 


From  the  BoeUm  AdvertUer, 
The  chief  issue  presented  by  the  prop- 
osition in  Massachusetts  to  adopt  the 
income  tax  amendment  to  the  federal 
constitution  is  that  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  this  Commonwealth.  The  state 
has  sold  its  bonds  under  a  guarantee 
that  they  shall  not  be  taxed.  Now  it  is 
suggested  that  while  the  state  itself  will 
not  tax  them,  it  shall  have  the  federal 
government  do  so,  thus  keeping  the  let- 
ter of  its  pledge,  but  cheating  the  people 
who  trusted  the  good  faith  of  Massachu- 
setts. Still  further,  to  ask  congress  to 
tax  incomes,  without  any  regard  for  the 
fair  distribution  of  the  tax,  is  merely  to 
force  congress  into  unfair  taxation,  and 
to  new  extravagances.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  present  constitution 
of  the  United  States  allows  an  income 
tax,  and  merely  stipulates  that  it  shall 
be  fairly  distributed.  But  the  men  who 
want  the  amendment  are  not  satisfied 
with  that.  They  want  an  unfair  law,  or 
none  at  all. 


RESOLUTIONS   ON   THE  TARIFF. 

Jly  ike  Ammicam  OotUm  Mtmufaeiurer9* 

A$90ci«akm, 

There  has  been  so  much  misstatement 
with  reference  to  the  action  taken  in  re- 
lation to  the  tariff  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association,  that  an  exact  copy  of  the 
resolutions  passed  will  be  of  interest. 
They  are  as  follows: 

"Resolved:  First,  this  Association,  at 
its  May,  1909,  meeting,  recorded  itself  as 
favoring  the  establishment  of  a  Tariff 
Commission  and  now  reaffirms  that  ac- 
tion. 

"Second,  it  now  appearing  from  the 
preliminary  synopsis  of  the  Report  of 
the  Tariff  Board  and  from  other  investi- 
gations that  in  some  instances  duties  on 
cotton  goods  are  now  excessive,  owing 
to  changed  conditions  in  manufacturing. 

"That  this  Association  records  itself 
as  favoring  such  reasonable  revision  of 
the  Cotton  Schedule,  based  upon  differ- 
ences in  cost  of  production  and  other 
conditions  at  home  and  abroad,  as  shall 
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be  consistent  with  the  raising  of  reve- 
nue and  the  conservation  of  our  home 
market" 

Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  that  Association  are  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party,  but  many  of  them  are 
also  protectionists  and  were  opposed  to 
a  split  on  the  tariff.  Any  revision  that 
conserves  our  home  market  certainly 
can  do  no  harm. 


LIPPITT  ON  COTTON  REPORT. 


Senator  Lippitt,  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
this  to  say  of  the  Tariff  Board's  cotton 
report: 

Their  comparisons  of  costs  here  and 
abroad  seem  to  be  largely  theoretical. 
They  have  apparently  obtained  very 
complete  information  as  regards  the  cost 
of  certain  branches  of  the  industry  in 
America,  which,  however,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  duplicate  as  regards  foreign 
countries.  One  of  the  most  important 
features  of  their  report,  and  on  which 
they  properly  lay  great  emphasis,  is  the 
data  they  were  able  to  obtain  of  selling 
prices  by  the  mills,  and  subsequently  by 
the  retailers,  in  both  countries.  These 
show  that  on  many  fabrics,  in  spite  of 
the  very  much  higher  labor  in  this  coun- 
try, American  mill  selling  prices  were  as 
low  as  the  prices  of  English  mills,  a  re- 
sult contributed  to  by  recent  American 
inventions,  particularly  of  automatic 
weaving  machinery,  which  could  not 
have  occurred  except  for  the  fact  that 
our  protective  policy  had  built  up  this 
industry  here. 

While  it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to 
protectionists  to  have  this  report  show 
that  the  result  of  that  policy  has  re- 
sulted in  a  substantial  equality  of  selling 
prices  here  and  abroad,  it  must  in  all 
fairness  be  recognized  that  the  date  at 
which  these  price  comparisons  were 
made  was  one  of  abnormal  conditions. 
The  year  191 1  was  one  of  almost  un- 
paralleled depression  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry in  this  country.  There  was  wide- 
spread curtailment  of  production  and 
abnormally  low  selling  prices  were  made 
in  the  effort  to  keep  as  much  machinery 
as  possible  going.  It  is  said  that  in  one 
large  textile  centre  in  Massachusetts  the 
cotton  manufacturing  operations  for 
191 1   resulted   in   a  loss   of  more  than 


$2fioofioo.  The  reason  of  this  was  be- 
cause cotton  cloth  was  being  sold  at  lest 
than  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Tariff  Board's  comparison  was  of 
prices  on  July  i,  191 1,  at  the  height  of 
this  price  cutting.  While  the  report 
shows  that  at  this  time  cotton  cloth  of 
the  lower  fi^rades  was  as  cheap  in  New 
York  as  in  Lancashire,  an  evidence  of 
the  keen  competition  that  exists  today 
and  always  has  existed  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry, it  represents  a  condition  that 
could  not  long  prevail.  It  needs  no  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  an  industry  cannot 
always  run  at  a  loss. 


THE  TARIFF  AND  COST  OF 
LIVING. 


Fntm  the  Btm  Franeiwo  OhrwUde, 
The  tariff  is  not  the  cause  of  the  high 
cost  of  living,  although  protectionists 
might  well  wish  that  they  could  contend 
that  it  is,  for  high  living  is  the  cause  and 
evidence  of  great  prosperity.  What  the 
tariff  does  do  is  to  prevent  by  proper 
protection  that  high  standard  of  life 
from  being  impaired  by  the  competition 
of  those  having  a  lower  standard. 

"Living"  in  this  country  is  now  as 
cheap  as  it  can  be  without  impairing  its 
standard,  and  cheaper  than  in  any  other 
civilized  nation  on  earth.  It  is  not 
cheaper  in  terms  of  money.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  higher;  but  expressed  in 
terms  of  labor,  of  capital  or  brains,  it 
costs  less  to  live  here  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Nowhere  else  will  the 
same  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  or  the 
investment  of  a  given  amount  of  capital, 
give  so  large  a  return  in  all  that  makes 
life  worth  living. 

As  to  the  trusts  and  combinations  to 
the  extent  that  they  corrupt  public  ser- 
vants or  oppress  weaker  competitors, 
we  are  disciplining  them  and  will  control 
them,  but  the  real  foundation  of  the  as- 
saults upon  trusts  is  that  they  undersell 
competitors  and  unduly  reduce  the  cost 
of  living.  All  that  the  tariff  does  is  to 
protect  the  American  standard  of  life. 
So  long  as  that  is  protected  domestic 
competition  always  has,  does  now  and 
ever  will  make  commodities  as  cheap  as 
they  can  be  without  impairment  of  that 
standard. 
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KAY,  1919. 

The  Washington  Post  sees  that 
the  TariflF  Board  is  trying  to 
scramble  on  to  the  Democratic  band 
wagon. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  well 
says  that  the  surest  way  to  get  cheap 
sugar  is  to  encourage  the  beet  sugar 
industry. 


Socialism  was  decisively  re- 
pudiated in  the  recent  municipal 
elections  in  Milwaukee  and  in  two 
Montana  cities.  This  leaves 
Schenectady  as  the  only  city  where 
socialistic  experiments  are  being 
tried  out. 


According  to  the  New  York 
Tribime,  the  twelve  countries  having 
trade  unions  organizations  have  a 
total  population  of  more  than  347,- 
000,000,  but  the  total  number  of 
trades  unions  members  in  them  is 
only  a  trifle  more  than  10,000,000. 
In  the  United  States  they  are  only 
thirty  in  the  thousand  of  population. 


Critics  of  the  Underwood  bill  to 
tax  incomes  in  excess  of  $5,000  en- 
joyed  by   "persons,   firms   and   co- 


partnerships with  respect  to  the 
carrying  on  or  doing  business/'  raise 
the  point  that  wealthy  idlers  or  re- 
tired multi-millionaires  would  escape 
the  impost  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  not  doing  business. 

A  bill  is  pending  in  Congress  pro- 
viding for  a  new  Industrial  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  general  con- 
dition of  labor  in  the  principal  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States,  the  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  em- 
ployes, methods  for  adjusting  labor 
disputes,  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  industrial  situation. 


It  strikes  the  American  Economist 
as  queer,  that  while  there  are  many 
people  who  regard  the  appearance  of 
domestic  manufacturers  before  a 
Congressional  committee  to  defend 
their  interests  as  immoral  and  de- 
moralizing, the  same  people  can  dis- 
cover no  impropriety  in  foreign 
manufacturers  and  importers  doing 
the  same  thing. 

One  of  the  new  Democratic 
United  States  senators  from  Ari- 
zona, Henry  F.  Ashurst,  who  is  a 
"Progressive  Democrat,"  showed 
the  quality  of  his  statesmanship 
when  after  his  election  he  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  severely  criti- 
cised the  Senate  and  the  courts,  and 
threatened  to  put  up  all  kinds  of 
drastic  measures  to  Congress. 


With  the  admission  of  four  new 
Senators  from  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  the  membership  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  increased  to 
ninety-six.  The  new  Senators  from 
Arizona  are  H.  F.  Ashurst  and  Mar- 
cus A.  Smith,  Democrats,  and  from 
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Htvf  Mexico  Albert  B.  Fall  and 
Thomas  B.  Catron,  Republicans. 
The  Governor  of  Tennessee  has  ap- 
pointed Hon.  Newell  Sanders,  Re- 
publican, to  serve  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Senator  Taylor, 
Democrat. 


The  testimony  of  an  official  of  the 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company  of 
New  York  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  developed  the  fact 
that  the  "sugar  trust"  wants  free 
sugar.  The  witness  admitted  that 
the  company  which  he  represented 
"was  paying  for  the  free  sugar 
propaganda  and  was  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  the  measure."  The  witness 
also  "agreed  with  the  Republican 
members  that  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  wipe  out  the  entire  domestic 
production  of  sugar." 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  who 
agrees  with  many  opponents  of  the 
free  sugar  bill  that  it  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  "sugar  trust,"  says :  "The 
most  foolish  thing  I  have  seen  yet,  is 
this  Democratic  notion  that  you  can 
give  the  people  cheaper  sugar  by 
making  sugar  free.  Every  scrap  of 
expert  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  went  to  show 
that  the  only  effect  of  free  sugar 
would  be  to  increase  the  price.  I 
would  predict  that  two  years  after 
the  operation  of  the  Democratic 
free  sugar  bill  sugar  would  be  two 
cents  a  pound  higher  than  it  is  now." 

If  a  strike  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gineers on  the  Eastern  railroads  is 
ordered,  as  threatened  at  this  time 
(April  20)  they  will  be  entitled  to  no 
public  support.  They  receive  higher 
wages  now  than  the  average  em- 
ployes   in    skilled    occupations.     An 


advance  in  wages  was  made  to  them 
in  1910,  at  a  time  when  conditions 
were  such  that  the  tendency  in  other 
employments  was  to  lower  wages 
and  reduce  working  force.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  railroad  earnings,  and  the  rail- 
roads are  not  in  a  situation  now  to 
meet  another  advance  in  wages. 


Referring  to  the  scheme  of  Rep- 
resentative Lindbergh,  of  Minne- 
sota (who  is  a  native  of  Sweden)  to 
abolish  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  office  of  Vice-President,  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune  says:  "Rep- 
resentative Berger,  the  Socialist 
member  from  Wisconsin,  who  has 
already  offered  a  resolution  to 
abolish  the  United  States  Senate,  is 
a  foreigpner,  born  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Thus  it  is  that  the  foreigners, 
who  are  gradually  taking  charge  of 
the  country,  will  teach  the  ignorant 
and  barbarian  Americans  what  sort 
of  a  governmental  system  they 
should  have." 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says  truly  that  public  senti- 
ment in  this  country  is  losing  sym- 
pathy for  labor  organizations  and 
growing  impatient  of  strikes  which 
interrupt  important  industries,  inter- 
fere with  transportation  and  disturb 
business.  It  is  no  longer  simply  a 
matter  of  disagreement  between  par- 
ticular employers  and  their  work- 
men; other  rights  and  wrongs  than 
theirs  are  involved,  affecting  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  people.  It  be- 
lieves that  sooner  or  later  organiza- 
tions which  are  not  consistent  with 
the  rights  and  safety  of  the  com- 
munity will  be  made  subservient  to 
law. 
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The  cotton  industry  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  has  been  disturbed  by 
strikes  and  lockouts  for  several 
weeks,  seems  more  settled  now  than 
has  been  the  case  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  mill  operatives  have  re- 
ceived advances  of  approximately  lo 
per  cent,  in  wages,  besides  securing 
some  changes  in  working  conditions 
they  wanted.  Only  a  few  strikes 
are  still  in  force.  The  strike  in 
Lowell  was  settled  by  an  advance  in 
wages  on  a  basis  of  lo  per  cent.,  and 
satisfactory  settlements  have  been 
made  in  Clinton,  Hudson,  and  sev- 
eral other  places. 


In  some  remarks  on  the  Parcels 
Post  scheme,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  recently.  Senator  Bailey  of 
Texas  made  this  fair  hit :  "Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  more  than  half  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  in  favor  of 
doing  an3rthing  at  this  time  that  will 
extend  the  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  hardly  think  it  is  necessary 
now  for  a  special  interest  to  move 
them.  In  this  age  of  'uplift'  and  dis- 
trust of  each  other,  breeding,  I  must 
believe,  at  last  a  distrust  of  our- 
selves, people  lean  on  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Senator  (Heyburn  of 
Idaho)  and  the  rest  of  us  who  op- 
pose that  tendency,  however,  instead 
of  objecting  to  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  it,  ought  to  occupy  our- 
selves with  making  arguments 
against  it.'' 

The  Marine  Journal  gives  a  prom- 
inent place  on  its  editorial  page  to 
the  following  vigorous  plea  for  en- 
couragement to  American  shipping: 
"Let  every  American  citizen  know 
and  remember  that  more  than  $200,- 


000,000  goes  into  the  pockets  of  for- 
eign shipowners  every  year,  for 
carrying  our  imports  and  exports^ 
our  mail  and  our  passengers  in  over- 
seas trade.  That  enormous  sum  of 
money  is  equivalent  to  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Navy  and  Army  of  the 
United  States,  or  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  revenue  collected  from  the 
Customs  tariff.  It  is  a  steady,  ex- 
hausting drain  on  the  financial  vi- 
tality of  America.  Pass  the  Sulzer 
Preferential  Duty  Bill  on  some 
measure  like  it,  and  that  huge  leak 
will  be  stopped  and  most  of  this  vast 
sum  of  money  kept  at  home,  for  the 
use  of  the  American  people  and 
their  government." 

The  Irish  home  rule  bill  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, April  II,  and  which  has 
passed  its  first  reading  by  94  ma- 
jority, provides  for  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment— the  Senjite  to  have  40  mem- 
bers and  the  House  164.  The  col- 
lection of  taxes  is  to  remain  in  the 
imperial  service;  but  a  part  is  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  Irish  executive.  An 
additional  sum  of  $2,500,000  is  to  be 
paid  to  Ireland  the  first  year,  and 
this  will  diminish  by  $250,000  yearly 
until  it  is  reduced  to  $1,000,000.  The 
postal  services  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  Ireland.  The  Irish  Parliament  is 
to  have  power  to  reduce  or  to  dis- 
continue the  imperial  taxes,  except- 
ing the  income  tax  and  the  stamp 
and  estate  duties.  It  will  also  have 
power  to  alter  the  excise  duties,  but 
except  in  the  case  of  beer  and  spirits 
it  is  debarred  from  adding  to  the 
customs  duties  anything  which  will 
g^ve  a  greater  increase  than  10  per 
cent.  The  parliament  can  make  no 
laws  favoring  or  affecting  any  re- 
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ligious  creed.  The  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  is  to  have  the  power  of 
veto. 


Congress  has  passed  a  bill,  re- 
cently,  designed  to  check  the  flow  of 
emigration  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada.  It  reduces  the  residence 
required  on  the  American  home- 
stead from  five  to  three  years,  and 
permits  an  entryman  and  his  family 
to  be  absent  from  a  homestead  five 
months  during  each  year  of  the  res- 
idence period.  It  was  pointed  out  in 
the  report  on  the  bill  that  most  of 
the  desirable  public  lands  in  the 
United  States  have  already  been  set- 
tled and  that  in  order  to  attract 
homesteaders  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  soften  the  rigor  of  the  Amer- 
ican land  laws.  The  argument  used 
in  behalf  of  the  bill  that  had  most 
weight  was  that  the  states  of  the 
North- West  had  lost  125,000  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  $125,000,000  in 
money  by  emigration  to  various 
provinces  of  Canada  where  lands 
were  procured  practically  for  the 
asking. 

The  Western  "progressives"  con- 
tinue to  progress  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa, 
proposes  to  take  away  from  states 
the  right  to  regulate  their  elections 
and  from  individuals  the  right  to  ex- 
press opinions,  except  as  they  ex- 
press them  secretly  by  ballot.  So 
says  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph. 
Representative  Lindbergh,  of  Min- 
nesota, has  a  plan  to  abolish  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  office 
of  Vice-President,  with  a  reduction 
of  the  membership  of  the  House  to 
300.  He  would  provide,  also,  for  the 
creation  of  a  "committee  at  large" 


which  would  have  absolute  control 
of  the  legislative  activities  of  Con- 
gress, the  members  of  this  commit- 
teen  to  be  elected  by  the  country  at 
large  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years, 
with  a  provision  for  their  "recall" 
whenever  their  conduct,  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  justified  their  re- 
moval. This  committee  would  have 
power  to  prevent  the  submission  of 
bills  to  the  President  if  supported  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House. 


The  great  coal  strike  in  Great 
Britain  was  terminated  on  April  4 
by  declaration  of  the  officers  of  the 
Miners'  Federation,  though  the  min- 
ers had  voted  by  a  small  majority  to 
continue  the  strike.  The  leaders 
took  the  ground  that,  as  a  two- 
thirds  majority  had  been  necessary 
to  declare  a  strike,  a  like  majority 
was  necessary  to  continue  it.  Par- 
liament had  passed  a  bill  requiring 
the  adoption  by  mine  owners  of  a 
minimum  wage  for  the  underground 
workers,  but  a  large  majority  of  the 
miners  opposed  a  resumption  of 
work  until  the  minimum  rates  of 
wages  should  be  definitely  fixed. 
Several  thousand  miners  returned  to 
work  before  the  strike  was  declared 
off.  The  financial  results  of  the 
strike  are  startling.  It  cost  the 
miners'  trade  unions  six  million  dol- 
lars, and  the  railways,  steamer  lines, 
and  manufacturing  industries  suf- 
fered to  the  extent  of  more  than 
sixty  million  dollars;  while  thou- 
sands of  people  were  rduced  to  the 
verge  of  starvation  and  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  public  and  private 
funds  was  distributed  in  charity. 


The  Qtizens'  Association  of  Law- 
rence recently  issued  a  statement  of 
what    happened    during   the    strike. 
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when  "an  American  city  of  nearly 
10O9OOO  inhabitants  was  seized  by  a 
gang  of  outside  agitators  and  kept 
in  terror  for  eight  weeks."  Tlie 
statement  speaks  of  the  grossly  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  police  club- 
bing of  defenceless  strikers,  and  of 
outrages  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  militia;  and  says  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  soldiers 
and  police  there  would  have  been  an 
exceedingly  long  list  of  assassina- 
tions and  assaults  to  record.  The 
testimony  of  all  impartial  witnesses 
is  that  the  police  used  no  unneces- 
sary force,  and  that  no  women  were 
clubbed  by  them  at  any  time  during 
the  strike.  On  the  other  hand,  "the 
strikers  succeeded  in  preventing  15,- 
000  skilled  operatives  going  to 
work.  It  succeeded  in  injuring  many 
women  who  were  going  to  work  by 
jumping  on  them,  knocking  them 
down  and  kicking  them  and  tearing 
from  their  hands  their  lunch  bas- 
kets. It  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
frightening  scores  of  school  children 
who  were  being  conveyed  to  school 
in  a  street  car  by  driving  them  out 
of  the  car,  taking  their  lunch  baskets 
away  from  them  and  stamping  on 
the  lunch  baskets  until  baskets  and 
contents  were  ground  into  the  slush 
of  the  street." 


The  Canadian  Home  Market  Qub 
has  just  completed  arrangements  for 
a  novel  and  extremely  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  home  manufactures 
of  Canada,  which  should  prove  of 
great  educational  value  to  thousands 
of  Canadians  remote  from  industrial 
centres.  Early  in  May  a  special 
train  consisting  of  twelve  cars,  ten  of 
which  will  contain  exhibits  from  the 


different  Canadian  factories,  will 
leave  Toronto  for  the  Pacific  coast, 
stopping  at  all  the  large  cities  and 
towns  en  route  where  the  exhibition 
will  be  open  to  the  public  and  lec- 
tures delivered  by  T.  H.  Race  of 
Mitchell,  Ont.,  who  has  been  Can- 
ada's representative  at  world's  fairs 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium.  The  exhibi- 
tion includes  textiles  of  all  kinds, 
stoves,  pianos,  automobiles,  beds, 
springs,  mattresses,  engines,  pack- 
ing-house products,  confectionery, 
rubber  goods,  salt,  kodaks,  farm  im- 
plements, paints  and  oils,  drugs,  ce- 
ment, furniture,  jewelry,  watches, 
silver  plate,  sheet-metai  products, 
etc.  There  will  be  a  model-house 
car,  completely  furnished  with  the 
products  of  Canadian  factories.  In 
another  car  will  be  an  exhibit  illus- 
trating the  manufacture  of  raw  steel 
into  its  many  finer  products.  This 
traveling  demonstration  of  home 
products  is  termed  the  "Made  in 
Canada  Exhibition  Train,"  and  is  in 
no  way  a  business  enterprise  as  no 
sales  are  made  of  any  of  the  exhibits, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  trip  are  met 
by  the  rents  charged  for  the  space  of 
each  exhibit,  each  car  representing 
in  rents  about  $3,000. 


Prospects  of  peace,  with  an  early 
resumption  of  mining  in  the  anthra- 
cite region,  have  been  clouded  by 
the  insistence  of  the  strike  leaders 
for  the  recognition  of  the  "United 
Mine  Workers,"  a  demand  which  the 
coal  operators  are  not  inclined  to 
grant.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
soft  coal  miners  have  voted  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  new  wage  scale,  and 
there  will  be  no  strike  in  that  branch 
of  the  industry. 
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DOES  A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  BENEFIT 
THE  WORKlNGiVlAN? 

By  Thomas  O.  Marvin. 


The  relation  of  the  protective  tar- 
iff to  the  wages  of  the  American 
workingman  has  been  raised  in  many 
articles  written  about  the  iLawrence 
strike.  It  is  a  fair  question  and  it  de- 
serves a  fair  and  not  a  prejudiced 
answer.  Let  us  look  into  this  ques- 
tion then.  Does  a  protective  tariff 
benefit  the  workingman? 

A  tariff  law  which  reasonably  re- 
stricts foreign  importations  and 
safeguards  Americans  from  the  ruin- 
ous competition  of  foreign  products 
is  a  protective  tariff  law.  Such  a 
law  affords  protection  and  such  pro- 
tection protects.  It  protects  in  the 
only  way  poss9>le  of  accomplishment 
by  a  tariff  law.  A  tariff  law  cannot 
prevent  the  inflowing  stream  of  im- 
migration. This  serious  problem 
must  be  dealt  with  through  other 
agencies.  The  tariff  law  prevents 
the  inrushing  of  foreign-made  goods; 
the  inrush  of  foreigners  must  be  pre- 
vented by  the  provisions  of  the  im- 
migration law.  So  long  as  vast 
areas  of  country  remain  unsettled 
and  the  West  and  South  clamor  for 
immigrants,  just  so  long  will  it  be 
extremely  difficult  to  pass  through 
Congress  a  bill  for  the  proper  re- 
striction of  immigration  and  for 
wise  safeguards  of  our  citizenship. 
These  questions  are  wholly  separate 
and  distinct  and  the  approved  tariff 
policy  of  the  country  should  not  be 
blamed  for  the  effects  of  an  unwise 
immigration  policy. 

That  the  protective  tariff  does  pro- 


tect the  American  working  man  is 
plain  to  all  who  give  a  little  attention 
to  a  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in 
this  country  and  those  paid  abroad. 
In  the  case  of  the  textile  operatives, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  tariff  board  on  this  point. 
The  report  shows  that  the  workers 
in  the  relatively  unskilled  branches 
in  American  textile  mills  earn  more 
than  many  of  the  workers  of  the 
skilled  branches  of  Great  Britain  and 
that  skilled  workers  earn  substan- 
tially twice  as  much  on  the  average 
as  employes  of  the  same  type  in  the 
British  mills.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade,  as  a  result  of  its  own  investi- 
gation of  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  has  announced  as  its  conclu- 
sion, that  in  America,  "a  much 
greater  margin  is  available  even 
when  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  increased  expenditure  on  food 
and  rent,"  and  the  report  showed 
that  wages  in  the  United  States  are 
as  230  to  100  compared  with  wages 
in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  expen- 
ditures for  living  in  this  country  are 
150  compared  to  100  there,  showing 
that  under  the  protective  policy,  the 
American  working  man  is  better  off 
on  the  average  than  is  the  wage 
earner  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Protection,  therefore,  does 
protect. 

When  the  foreigners  who  flock  in 
such  large  numbers  to  our  shores, 
enter  the  mills,  they  are  not  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  wage  scale  of  Great 
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Britain  or  of  Southern  Europe. 
They  are  paid  the  standard  American 
wage  for  unskilled  labor.  Wool 
washers  in  this  country  get  $8.21  per 
week.  For  the  same  work  in  Eng- 
land, they  are  paid  $4.93;  less  still  in 
Germany  and  even  less  in  France  and 
Italy.  Comb  tenders  are  paid  here 
$7.85;  in  England,  $4.26;  and  the  gill 
minders  are  paid  here  $5.84;  in  Eng- 
land, $2.83;  drawing  frame  tenders 
are  paid  here  $6.21;  in  England, 
$2.68;  female  spinners  are  paid  here 
$640;  in  England,  $2.25;  weavers 
earn  here  $10.54;  in  England,  $3.83, 
and  so  the  comparison  runs  right 
through  the  different  occupations. 
The  foreigner  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
higher  wages  made  possible  by  the 
protective  policy.  To  dispute  this 
fact  is  idle  and  puerile.  Otherwise, 
why  should  they  continue  to  come 
here  in  increasing  numbers  year  by 
year? 

The  investigations  of  the  tariff 
board  show  that  36.5  per  cent,  of 
persons  employed  in  the  mills  were 
bom  in  the  United  States  and  that 
63.5  per  cent,  are  foreigpn  bom.  The 
report  shows  that  the  native  born 
operatives  predominate  in  the  occu- 
pations that  demand  skill  and  ability 
and  in  the  occupations  requiring 
only  a  less  degree  of  skill,  the  natives 
of  the  British  Isles  and  of  Germany 
are  found;  while  Italy  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Southern  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  represented  largely  in  the 
occupations  requiring  comparatively 
little  or  no  experience  or  skill.  Out 
of  35,000  operatives  over  83  per  cent, 
had  no  experience  in  any  manufac- 
turing or  mechanical  industry  before 
going  to  work  in  the  worsted  and 
woolen  mills.  Only  8.5  per  cent,  had 
been  previously  employed  in  any 
form  of  the  textile  industry.    Two- 


fifths  of  the  male  employes  had  not 
been  engaged  in  any  gainful  occupa- 
tion before  entering  the  mills,  and 
64.8  per  cent,  of  the  female  opera- 
tives were  entirely  new  to  the  indus- 
trial world,  having  entered  the  mills 
directly  from  the  home  or  the  school. 
Necessarily,  the  wages  earned  by 
these  inexperienced  and  unskilled 
men,  women  and  minors  must  be  be- 
low the  average  eamed  by  skilled 
workers.  Native  bom  operatives  do 
not  seek  these  jobs.  Training  in  the 
technical  schools  or  in  the  textile 
schools  fit  them  for  the  better  paid 
positions.  The  immigrants  who  ac- 
cept the  lower  paid  positions  in  the 
mills  count  themselves  fortunate  to 
obtain  the  work.  It  is  not  a  lifelong 
drudgery  for  them,  for  the  average 
length  of  service  is  only  five  years. 
In  this  time,  they  have  acquired  suffi- 
cient skill  to  win  promotion  or  they 
have  saved  enough  from  their  earn- 
ings to  start  in  business  for  them- 
selves, buy  a  farm,  or  return  to  their 
native  land. 

Out  of  their  wages,  the  alien  mill 
help  of  Lawrence  was  able  to  save 
enough  during  the  year  191 1  to  send 
$128,000  abroad  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives. For  five  years  ending  in  191 1, 
they  sent  abroad  $727,032.35.  From 
Fall  River  the  sum  would  be  nearly 
as  much ;  from  New  Bedford  larger ; 
from  Holyoke,  in  five  years,  it 
amounted  to  $381421.  The  indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts  cannot  be  the 
despotic  grasping  and  cruel  institu- 
tions, which  they  are  represented  as 
being,  when  large  sums  like  these 
can  be  sent  out  of  the  country  by  the 
wage  eamers  of  our  manufacturing 
cities,  to  aid  the  destitute  of  other 
lands.  This  money  is  not  sent  by 
the  higher  paid  operatives,  for  statis- 
tics show  that  they  are  largely  native 
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born  and  are  thoroughly  established 
here.  The  bulk  of  this  money  comes 
from  the  earnings  of  those  in  the  un- 
skilled departments,  whose  wag^s 
are  asserted  to  be  below  a  living 
standard. 

If  the  possible  earnings  of  man, 
wife  and  child  seem  princely  to  the 
native  Americans  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  the  Carolinas  and  tempt 
them  to  flock  to  the  mill  towns  of  the 
South,   is   it   any   wonder   that   the 


wages  paid  in  the  New  Elngland  mills 
tempt  the  poor  people  of  Southern 
Europe  to  cross  the  seas  for  jobs, 
which  generations  ago  were  gladly 
accepted  by  men  and  women  of  New 
England  birth.  The  policy  of  protec- 
tion which  has  built  up  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States,  has 
made  it  possible,  so  far,  to  give  em- 
ployment at  wages  far  above  the 
world  average  to  American  citizens 
and  to  nearly  a  million  of  annual  im- 
migrants. 


THE    BRITISH  TARIFF   OUTLOOK. 

By  John  S.  Hodgson. 


The  different  meanings  attaching 
to  the  words  'Tariff  Reform"  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
respectively  have  become  so  gener- 
ally recognized  by  American  readers 
that  there  is  some  danger  of  their 
magnifying  the  essential  distinction 
between  fiscal  conditions  in  the  two 
countries.  "Free  Trade"  can  hardly 
be  said  to  prevail  in  a  country  which 
raises  $50,000,000  a  year  from  cus- 
toms duties  on  tea,  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa  and  dried  fruits,  and  $85,000,- 
000  from  similar  duties  on  tobacco — 
these  being  the  leading  items  in  the 
United  Kingdom's  customs  revenue 
of  $165,000,000  for  the  year  1910-11. 
This  figure  is  wholly  independent  of 
the  heavy  excise  duties  levied  on  in- 
land products,  spirits  alone  account- 
ing for  $93,000,000  out  of  the  annual 
total  of  $201,000,000  under  this  head. 

Not  only  do  these  conditions  con- 
flict with  the  definition  of  Free  Trade 
as  "the  free  interchange  of  com- 
modities between  different  countries, 
unhampered  by   tariff   restrictions," 


but  there  is  the  added  imposition 
that  the  articles  on  which  Customs 
duties  are  levied  are  those  which 
Britain  herself  does  not  produce, 
while  articles  competing  with  her 
manufactures  are  imported  free  of 
duty. 

The  coincidence  of  these  facts  with 
the  palpable  determination  of  other 
countries  to  adhere  to  their  protec- 
tive policies  has  effected,  in  nine 
years,  what  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  could  have  brought  about, 
alone,  in  a  much  longer  period.  Suc- 
cessive by-elections,  to-  fill  Parlia- 
mentary vacancies  arising  from  vari- 
ous causes  since  the  general  election 
of  December,  1910,  have  gone  with 
fatal  uniformity  against  the  present 
Free  Trade  government,  even  where 
the  ministry  has  itself  chosen  the 
battle  ground  by  appointments  in- 
volving an  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
ency under  British  constitutional 
provisions.  The  most  recent  ex- 
ample— the  defeat  of  Sir  Arthur 
Haworth     in     South     Manchester, 
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March,  1912,  in  which  a  Liberal  ma- 
jority of  2^52  was  converted  into  a 
Unionist  and  TariflF  Reform  majority 
of  579 — is  a  case  in  point.  Among 
many  evidences  of  the  important 
share  of  Tariff  Reform  in  this  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  the  Lancashire 
stronghold  of  Free  Trade  may  be 
quoted  the  declaration  of  the  Free 
Trade  Union's  local  secretary,  at  the 
outset  of  the  campaign,  that  "how- 
ever much  they  may  say  that  Free 
Trade  is  not  an  issue,  we  shall  make 
it  dear  that  it  is  an  issue.  .  .  .  We 
shall  put  down  man  for  man  and 
pound  for  pound  against  the  Tariff 
Reform  League/*  And  Sir  George 
Kemp,  M.  P.,  speaking  in  support  of 
the  Free  Trade  candidate,  is  thus  re- 
ported: "If  some  miracle  were  to 
happen,  and  if  Sir  Artfiur  were  not 
returned,  this  election  would  be 
claimed  as  a  signal  victory  for  Tar- 
iff Reform."    Precisely. 

In  taking  account  of  the  growing 
Tariff  Reform  sentiment  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  revealed  by 
such  happenings  as  the  above,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  nom- 
inal Liberal  and  Free  Trade  majority 
of  114  in  a  House  of  Commons  of 
670  members  affords  no  real  indica- 
tion of  the  truth.  The  largest  single 
party  is  that  of  the  Unionists,  count- 
ing 278  against  266  Ministerial  Lib- 
erals, all  but  two  of  the  278  being 
whole-hearted  Tariff  Reformers. 
The  42  Labor  members,  standing 
avowedly  apart  from  both  of  the  tra- 
ditional British  parties,  are  Free 
Traders  as  a  body,  although  some 
significant  admissions  in  the  utter- 
ances of  individual  members  show 
clearly  the  existence  of  a  rift  within 
the  lute.  The  official  Liberal  party 
is  dependent  for  its  continuance  in 
office  upon  these  members  and  the 


84  Irish  Nationalists,  the  latter 
being,  to  a  man,  Tariff  Reformers  by 
conviction.  Their  votes,  honestly 
cast  in  a  House  of  Commons  division 
on  the  fiscal  issue,  would  unseat  the 
ministry,  but  they  prefer  the  will-of- 
the  wisp  of  Irish  Home  Rule  to  the 
solid  advantages  which  Ireland,  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  reap  from  the  adop- 
tion of  a  revised  tariff.  Few  figures 
are  required  to  show  that  Irish  in- 
dustries have  been  destroyed  by  the 
working  of  an  economic  system  to 
which  Ireland  was  not  a  consenting 
party,  although  this  broad  statement 
stands  in  need  of  extensive  qualifica- 
tion when  the  unwavering  National- 
ist support  of  a  government  hope- 
lessly committed  to  Free  Trade  is 
kept  in  view. 

It  is  true,  none  the  less,  that  the 
policy  of  Free  Trade  was  imposed 
upon  Ireland,  as  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1846.  Her  population 
had  increased  from  6,800,000  in  1821 
to  8,196,000  in  1841,  and  her  exports 
and  imports  had  nearly  doubled  be- 
tween 1825  and  1835.  T^^  Weavers' 
Committee  reported  in  1840:  "The 
manufacturing  industries  of  Ireland 
are  doing  well.  The  woolen  trade  is 
in  a  more  sound  and  healthy  condi- 
tion that  it  has  ever  been  and  its 
yearly  advance  may  be  confidently 
expected."  As  against  these  flour- 
ishing conditions,  the  population  has 
fallen  from  over  8,ooo/X)0  to  4,382,- 
000;  the  acreage  of  land  under  wheat 
has  decreased  from  743,871  in  1847 
to  36,677  in  1908,  and  Dublin,  which 
possessed  44  tanneries  in  1849,  now 
has  not  one  to  show. 

It  is  urged  by  English  Tariff  Re- 
formers that  the  inevitable  effect  of 
an  expanded  Imperial  tariff  would  be 
to  open  up  an  immense  preferential 
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market  to  Ireland,  stimulating  her 
agriculture,  developing  existing  in- 
dustries and  resuscitating  others 
which  have  become  extinct  through 
the  influence  of  Free  Trade.  The 
need  for  some  such  change  in  condi- 
tions is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
revenue  turned  in  by  Ireland  to  the 
Imperial  exchequer  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  cost  of  purely  Irish  ser- 
vices. In  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  the 
Imperial  exchequer  was  thus  called 
upon  to  make  a  contribution  of  more 
than  $11,000,000  toward  the  cost  of 
Irish  government,  while  receiving 
nothing  whatever  from  Ireland 
towards  the  cost  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  diplomatic  and  other  Im- 
perial services. 

These  considerations  will  un- 
doubtedly complicate  the  solution  ot 
the  Home  Rule  problem,  with  the 
reservation,  however,  that  if  this 
thorny  subject  were  once  disposed 
of.  Nationalist  members  would  be 
free  to  vote  on  Imperial  Tariff  Re- 
form on  its  merits.  In  any  case, 
their  influence  would  be  largely 
diminished,  for  the  long  over-due 
electoral  redistribution  will  surely 
include  the  cutting  down  of  Ireland's 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament to  something  like  propor- 
tionate figures.  Ireland  has  now 
one  member  for  every  42,543  per- 
sons, as  against  England's  one  to 
every  73,211,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
present  representation  of  103  Irish 
members  would  be  reduced  to  about 
65  on  the  basis  of  population  or  to 
59  if  the  number  of  voters  be  taken 
as  a  standard. 

The  situation  may  be  summarized 
in  the  statement  that,  to  an  extent 
far  greater  than  is  generally  realized, 
the  prospects  of  British  Tariff  Re- 
form are  involved  in  the  fate  of  the 


Home  Rule  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country.  The  uncom- 
promising declarations  of  Mr.  A. 
Bonar  Law,  leader  of  the  Unionist 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
regard  to  the  fiscal  question,  in 
his  speech  at  Belfast,  April  9th, 
to  an  audience  of  150,000  Loyal- 
ists, leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
passage  of  a  tariff  reform  measure 
immediately  following  the  over- 
throw of  the  coalition.  "You  know," 
he  said,  "that  the  return  of  a  Union- 
ist Government  to  power  will  mean 
a  change  in  the  fiscal  system  of  this 
country  and  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  is  no  part  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  benefit  more 
from  such  a  change  than  Ireland. 
That  system  will  be  framed  with 
special  and  anxious  regard  to  the 
interests  of  Ireland.  Ireland  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  at  our  hands. 
The  adoption  of  a  system  of  free  im- 
ports did,  as  I  believe  and  as  I  have 
always  believed,  for  the  time  being 
benefit  England  and  Scotland,  but  it 
was  never  anything  but  a  disadvan- 
tage to  Ireland." 

This  outspoken  utterance  is  com- 
pletely in  line  with  the  pledges  given 
by  other  prominent  Unionists  nota- 
bly by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain. 
Their  joint  effect  can  be  regarded  in 
no  other  light  than  as  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall,  in  characters  so 
plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 


OBITUARY. 


Origen  H.  Merrick,  a  retired 
thread  manufacturer,  died  in  Brook- 
line,  March  20,  from  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.  He  was  a  son  of  Tim- 
othy Merrick,  who  was  the  second 
President  of  the  Home  Market  Qub, 
was  born  in   Willington,   Conn.,   in 
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1854,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  1876.  He  became  an 
active  member  of  the  Merrick 
Thread  Company,  founded  by  his 
father  in  Holyoke,  retiring  from 
business  in  1898,  when  the  company 
was  absorbed  by  the  American 
Thread  Company.  Since  his  retire- 
ment he  had  made  his  home  in 
Brookline.  While  a  resident  of  Hol- 
yoke he  was  prominent  in  Republi- 
can political  circles  and  was  elected 
to  office.  He  was  a  member  of  sev- 
eral clubs,  and  had  been  a  director 
in  the  Home  Market  Qub.  He  is 
survived  by  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Kenneth,  a  widow,  Hattie  Fitch 
Merrick,  two  sisters  and  two 
brothers. 


THE    NATIONAL    CAMPAIGN. 

How  the  list  of  Delegates  Stood  on 

April  90— More  than  500  yet  To  Be 

Elected  bj  Republicans,  and  8x5 

bj  Democrats. 

At  this  date  (April  20),  664  dele- 
gates of  the  total  number  of  1,078 
have  been  elected  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention.  Of  this  num- 
ber 363  have  been  instructed  for 
Taft,  and  16  more  are  claimed  for 
him,  making  his  total  379  or  161 
short  of  the  number  required  to 
nominate,  which  is  540. 

Number  instructed  for  Roosevelt 
180,  and  63  more  are  claimed  for 
him,  making  his  total  243,  or  297 
short  of  a  majority. 

Number  instructed  for  La  Follette 
36;  for  Cummins  6. 

Many  district  conventions  are  yet 
to  be  held,  and  state  conventions  or 
primaries  in  27  states.  The  most 
important  are:  Rhode  Island  and 
Iowa  April  24;  Massachusetts  (pri- 
maries and  New  Hampshire  (state) 


April  30;  Maryland  (primaries)  May 
6;  Kansas  May  8;  California  (pri- 
maries) May  14;  West  Virginia  May 
16;  Ohio  (district  primaries)  May  21, 
and  South  Dakota  (primaries)  June 
4. 

Standing  of  Delegates. 


Qaimed  for  Taft. 

Alabama 

21 

Mississippi   ... 

..  19 

Connecticut 

..  14 

Missouri    

..    8 

Delaware 

....     6 

New  Mexico  . 

..    •; 

District   of 

Co- 

New  York  (est)  83 

lumbia 

....     2 

No.  Carolina.. 

.    8 

Colorado 

....    8 

Oklahoma    . . . 

•     4 

Florida 

—  12 

Pennsylvania  . 

.     9 

Georgia 

....  26 

Philippines 

2 

Hawaii      . . 

....    6 

So.  Carolina  .. 

20 

Illinois 

2 

Tennessee    . . . 

.    15 

Indiana 

20 

Vermont   

.    6 

Iowa      

....     8 

Virginia    

.  24 

Kansas 

2 

Hawaii    

.    6 

Kentucky 

....  23 

Nevada    

.    6 

Louisiana 

....     6 

Michigan 

....     6 

Total  Taft  . 

.379 

Claimed  for 

Roosevelt. 

Georgia     . . . 

2 

New  York  (es 

Oklahoma    . 

....  14 

timated)    

7 

Illinois     

....  56 

New  Mexico  ., 

I 

Kentucky    . . 

...    3 

No.  Carolina  .. 

6 

Indiana   

...    8 

Oregon    

8 

Maine    

—  12 

Pennsylvania  .. 

67 

Michigan     . . 

...    6 

Vermont   

2 

Missouri    . . . 

...    8 

Mississippi   . 

...     5 

Total    Roose- 

Nebraska   . . 

...  16 

velt  

243 

For  La  Follette. 

No.  Dakota   10 

Wisconsin      26 

Total      36 

For  Cummins. 

Iowa  (three  districts)   6 

There  are  two  sets  of  six  delegates-at- 
large  for  Michigan,  one  for  Taft  and  one 
for  Roosevelt,  and  these  six  votes  are 
carried  in  the  uncommitted  column. 
Four  Roosevelt  delegates  are  con- 
testants from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
four  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  two 
from  the  3d  Missouri  District,  two  from 
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the  $d  Oklahoma,  two  from  the  4th  Ala- 
bama, two  from  the  ist  Indiana,  two 
from  the  3d  Indiana,  two  from  the  13th 
Indiana,  two  from  the  8th  Mississippi, 
two  from  the  8th  Kentucky  and  two 
from  the  loth  Kentucky.  Two  Taft 
delegates  are  contestants  from  the  5th 
Missouri  and  two  from  the  14th  Mis- 
souri, two  from  the  ist  Missouri  and 
two  from  the  nth  Kentucky.  In  several 
states  a  number  of  district  conventions 
are  yet  to  be  held. 

The  Roosevelt  managers  give  out  the 
following  figures:  Instructed  for  Roose- 
velt, 218;  Taft,  77;  La  Follette,  36;  Cum- 
mins, 6.  Uninstructed  and  contested, 
327. 
Delegates    to    Democratic    Conventton. 

At  this  time  (April  20)  delegates  have 
been  elected  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  in  which  the  total  number 
will  be  1,094,  and  the  two-thirds  neces- 
sary for  a  choice  is  730. 

For  Qark. 

Illinois      58 

Maine      i 

Missouri       36 

Kansas      20 

Nebraska     10 

Oklahoma  (one-half)  10 

Pennsylvania      2 

Wisconsin      6 

Total  Clark  143 

For  Harmon. 

Maine      4 

For  Wilson. 

Oklahoma      10 

Maine      S 

Pennsylvania      76 

Wisconsin      19 

Total  Wilson   no 

For  Marshall. 

Indiana       26 

For  Underwood. 
Alabama       24 


the  unfit,  and  it  is.  It  is  a  moral 
certainty  that  there  is  not  on  earth 
a  living  avowed  Socialist  who  has 
ever  demonstrated  his  ability  to  so 
conduct  any  form  of  commercial  or 
industrial  enterprise  as  to  make  its 
income  greater  than  its  outgo,  and 
yet  they  demand  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  control  of  all  business." 


CONGRESS  IN  BRIEF. 


The     San     Francisco     Chronicle 
says:  "We  call  Socialism  control  by 


After  a  two  days'  debate,  in  which 
much  old  straw  was  threshed,  the 
House  passed  the  Democratic  wool 
bill,  April  i,  by  a  vote  of  189  to  92. 
Twenty  Republican  insurgents  voted 
with  the  Democrats.  The  bill,  which 
is  identical  with  the  wool  bill  of  the 
previous  session,  places  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  raw 
wool,  and  reduces  existing  duties  on 
wool  manufactures  from  30  to  50 
per  cent. 

Many  opponents  of  the  free  sugar 
tariff  representing  cane  sugar  plant- 
ers of  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Hawaii,  and 
beet  sugar  interests  of  the  West, 
have  appeared  before  the  Senate 
finance  committee  to  protest  against 
the  measure.  Secretary  Wilson  told 
the  committee  that  free  sugar  would 
mean  the  abrogation  of  the  reci- 
procity agreement  with  Cuba. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
April  4,  the  President  urged  many 
economies  in  the  government  ser- 
vice which  he  says  would  save  mil- 
lions of  expense.  He  suggests  that 
all  postmasters,  pension  agents,  in- 
ternal revenue  and  customs  officers 
be  put  in  the  classified  service. 

The  House  has  voted  $26,000  for 
rivers  and  harbors.  The  Democrats 
in  caucus  again  voted  against  appro- 
priating money  for  new  battle  ships, 
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or  for  public  buildings.  A  bill  ap- 
propriating $350,000  for  strengthen- 
ing the  levees  on  the  Mississippi 
river  and  tributaries  has  passed  the 
House. 

The  Senate  on  March  29,  by  a 
vote  of  44  to  31,  adopted  the  Senate 
substitute  for  the  Sherwood  pension 
bill,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  re- 
duce by  $36,000,000  the  probable  ex- 
penditure for  five  years  under  the 
latter  bill. 

The  House  will  probably  pass  the 
bill  for  the  federal  acquisition  of  ex- 
press companies — ^full  compensation 
to  be  given  owners  for  the  same; 
but  it  is  not  believed  that  it  will  pass 
the  Senate. 

The  House  has  passed  the  bill 
limiting  to  eight  hours  the  daily  ser- 
vice of  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed upon  work  done  for  the 
United  States. 

A  bill  is  pending  in  the  House, 
providing  that  July  4,  1913,  shall 
mark  the  beginning  of  "qualified  in- 
dependence" for  the  Philippines, 
and  that  on  July  4,  1921,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Islands  shall  be  full 
and  complete. 

On  April  18,  the  Senate  voted  for 
a  special  committee  to  investigate 
the  Titanic  disaster,  and  the  follow- 
ing were  appointed,  who  proceeded 
immediately  to  New  York:  Senators 
William  Alden  Smith  of  Michigan, 
Lcroy  Perkins  of  California,  Jona- 
than Bourne  of  Oregon,  Theodore 
E.  Burton  of  Ohio,  F.  W.  Simmons 
of  North  Carolina,  Francis  G.  New- 
lands  of  Nevada,  and  Duncan  U. 
Fletcher  of  Florida. 


may  be  charged  wholly  to  tin  plates. 
Shipments  of  this  commodity  have 
fallen  off,  as  explained  in  England, 
by  reason  of  the  firm  bid  made  for 
the  home  market  by  American  pro- 
ducers, dating  from  the  latter  part 
of  1910,  and  which  was  continued 
throughout  last  year. 


WOULD  FREE  SHIPS  PROVE 
A  BENEFIT? 


The  decrease  of  more  than  $1,- 
000,000  in  the  declared  exports  from 
Liverpool  of  tin,  tin  plates,  and 
temeplates    to    the    United    States 


Opposition  by  protectionists  to 
the  free  ship  plan  is  founded  on  an 
intelligent  investigation  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  a  consistent  application  to 
the  question  of  the  principles  of  the 
protective  system. 

The  whole  gist  of  the  policy  for 
which  we  stand  is  that  protection 
throws  us  back  upon  our  own  initia- 
tive, compels  us  to  develop  our  own 
resources,  diversifies  industry,  and 
makes  us  as  a  nation  self-supporting 
and  self-sustaining.  Protection,  as 
we  believe  in  it,  is  a  national  policy 
and  should  be  applied  nationally. 
The  doubters  have  always  argued 
that  we  should  not  undertake  to  do 
things  for  ourselves,  that  other 
nations  can  do  them  better  and 
cheaper.  This  was  said  about  tex- 
tiles; it  was  said  about  steel;  it  was 
said  about  paper;  it  was  said  about 
agriculture;  it  is  said  about  ships. 

In  woolen  goods,  instead  of  being 
dependent  upon  Europe,  we  now 
have  developed  a  manufacturing 
capacity  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
demands  of  the  American  market, 
and  our  wage  earners  are  today  the 
best  clothed  of  any  in  the  world.  In 
cottons  we  supply  over  95  per  cent. 
of  the  home  demand,  and  manufac- 
ture a  considerable  surplus  for  ex- 
port and  have  developed  such  effi- 
ciency and  such  keen  domestic  com- 
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petition  that  the  mill  cost  of  many 
plain  fabrics  is  as  low  as  or  lower 
than  the  British  mill  price.  Under 
the  protective  policy  we  have  devel- 
oped a  silk  manufacturing  industry 
which  gives  to  the  United  States 
the  first  place  as  a  silk  manufactur- 
ing nation;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
steel.  When  it  was  first  proposed  to 
put  a  duty  on  iron  and  steel  im- 
ports, we  were  told  that  we  could 
never  make  enough  to  supply  our 
own  needs.  Today  we  are  suppl)ring 
our  own  requirements  and  are  gain- 
ing more  rapidly  than  Great  Britain 
in  the  export  of  steel  products. 

Our  over-seas  shipping  is  the  one 
notable  industry  which  we  have 
failed  to  protect;  and  it  is  the  one  in- 
dustry which  has  languished.  From 
carrying  over  90  per  cent,  of  our 
ocean  freight,  we  have  fallen  to  a 
position  where  we  carry  less  than  9 
per  cent.,  and  over  $400,000,000  of 
American  money  goes  annually  into 
foreign  pockets  for  a  service  which 
we  should  perform  ourselves. 

There  is  no  dispute  among  Ameri- 
cans over  such  a  proposition,  it  is 
when  methods  of  changing  the  sit- 
uation are  discussed  that  diflFerences 
arise.  Advocates  of  free  ships  may 
believe,  that  they  are  on  the  right 
track,  but  their  advocacy  of  free 
ships  violates  the  philosophy  of  pro- 
tection. If  we  are  better  off  making 
our  own  paper,  textiles  and  steel 
products,  why  are  we  not  better  off 
making  our  own  ships  as  we  did 
when  our  shipping  like  our  paper 
manufacturing  was  protected. 

All  material  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  vessels,  all  material 
necessary  for  the  building  of  their 
machinery  and  all  articles  necessary 
for  their  outfit  and  equipment  are 
now  admitted  free  of  duty. 


We  have  now  a  free  ship  policy  so 
far  as  everything  that  goes  into  the 
construction  of  a  ship,  except  labor, 
is  concerned,  and  what  good  does 
this  do?  Our  coast  and  lake  ship- 
ping, which  receives  the  highest  pos- 
sible form  of  protection, — ^the  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  foreign  competi- 
tion— ^has  thrived  wonderfully  and 
given  us  a  great  ship-building  indus- 
try and  a  source  of  employment  for 
many  thousands  of  men. 

With  the  material  for  ship  build- 
ing as  low  in  this  country  as  it  is 
abroad,  the  reason  why  our  ships 
cost  more  to  build  is  because  our 
workmen  get  wages  from  100  to  200 
per  cent  higher,  and  because  the 
great  development  of  British  ship- 
building enables  the  English  builders 
to  standardize  their  methods  and 
materials  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  economies  incident  to  steady 
work  and  large  production.  The 
purchase  by  Americans  of  foreign 
ships  would  strengthen  the  foreign 
yards  and  make  more  difficult  our 
own  competition  with  them.  Free 
ships  would  be  of  no  more  benefit  to 
us  than  free  mills.  What  good 
would  it  do  to  import  "free  mills"  if 
the  product  of  the  mills  was  unpro- 
tected? What  good  would  free  ships 
be  when  they  cannot  be  operated  at 
a  profit? 

It  costs  more  to  operate  American 
ships  because  wages  are  higher,  and 
regulations  in  regard  to  food  and 
other  matters  are  more  stringent, 
and  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is 
the  fact  that  the  merchant  marine  of 
other  nations  is  supported  by  subsi- 
dies and  Government  aid  of  various 
kinds.  This  is  notably  so  in  the  case 
of  Germany  and  Japan,  whose  ship- 
ping is  so  rapidly  increasing.  The 
English    merchant    marine    is    pro- 
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tected  in  no  less  than  seven  diflEer-  of   which    shoddy   does    not    enter, 

ent  ways:    by  fixed  postal  subsidies;  The  chief  States  for  the  production 

by  admiralty  subsidies;  by  commer-  of  shoddy  are  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 

cial    subsidies;    by    post-office    pay-  and  Pennsylvania.    The  largest  mills 

ments  to  ships  carrying  letters;  by  are  located  at  Qeveland,  O.     The 

high   rates   paid  to   ships   carrying  mills  of  the  United  States  used  in 

Government  stores;   by   exemption  1909,  64,561,713  pounds  of  rags  and 

from  or  reduction  of  tonnage  and  tailor  clippings,  and  produced  48,- 

freight  dues;  by  the  provisions  for  375,724  pounds  of  shoddy,  valued  at 

the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  $5,699,260.       In     addition     to     the 

To  sum  up,  the  objections  to  the  shoddy  made  in   shoddy  mills,  the 

free  ship  plan  are  that  it  denies  to  carded-woolen   mills   in   1909  made 

an   historic  American   industry  the  31,021,323    pomids    of    shoddy    for 

benefits   of  our  national   policy   of  their  own  use. 

protection  under  which  our  other  in-  The    following   table    shows    that 

dustries  have  so  wonderfully  pros-  there  has  been  a  decline  rather  than 

pered;  and,  secondly,  the  utter  fu-  an    increase    in    the    production    of 

tility  of  free  ships,  which  after  we  got  shoddy  since  1890: 
them  we  could  not  operate  in  com- 

petition  with  the  subsidized  and  pro-  ^^^J'                 ^'^'               $7    S 

tected  ships  of  other  countries.     If  1905  ...!!.!!!!.    97  ..!...! . .    8,406,425 

we  protected  our  shipping  in  one-     1900 105 6,730,974 

half  as  many  ways  as  Great  Britain     1890 94 7,887,000 

does,   American   cargoes   would   be     '°^ ^3 4,989,615 

carried  in  American  ships  and  our  The  changes  in  the  wool  and  wor- 

fiag  would  once  more  be  seen  on  all  sted  industries  are  shown  in  these 

the  trade  routes  of  the  sea.  tables: 

Woolen  Goods. 

THE  USE  OF  SHODDY.  Year.        Mills.      Capital.         Product. 

1905  ...     792    $140,302,488    $142,196,658 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  1900  ...  1,035     124,386,262     118,430,158 

shows  that  in   1909  there  were  88  1890  ...  1,311      130,989,940     133,577,977 

establishments  in  the  shoddy  Indus-  1880  ...  1,990       96,095,534     160,606,721 

try  of  the  United  States.    These  had  Worsted  Goods, 

a    capital    of   $6377»959»    employed  igoj  ...     226    $162,464,929    $165,745,052 

2,041    wage   earners,   and  produced  1900  ...     186      132,168,110     120,314,344 

products  valued  at  $7446,364.    The  1890  ...     143       68,035*116       79,194,652 

industry     has     made     no     decided  1880...       76       20,374,043       33,549,942 

growth  during  the  last  decade.    The  Itemized   data    of   the    census    of 

number   of   establishments   declined  1910  are  not  yet  available  but  figures 

and  the  value  of  products  increased  for  the  combined  woolen  and  wor- 

only  10.6  per  cent,  between  1899  and  sted  manufactures  show: 

1009.     In  1904  the  industry  showed  ^    *^  ^               * 

J     .        i          ^          1       i.1,        •  ^910  ...  1,126    $606,323,000    $507,219,000 
products   of  greater  value  than   m 

1909.     The  stationary  nature  of  the  The    combined    textiles,     cotton, 

industry  is  largely  due  to  the  popu-  hosiery,  knit  goods,  wool  and  silk, 

larity  of  worsteds,  into  the  making  show  an  increase  from  1904  to  1909 
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of  12.7  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
establishments;  18.7  in  persons  em- 
ployed; 36.2  in  capital;  36.7  in  value 
of  products. 

The  relative  importance  of  shoddy 
and  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  is 
shown  by  the  value  of  shoddy  in 
1910,  $7^46,364,  compared  with 
$507,219,000,  the  value  of  the  wool 
and  worsted  manufactures  for  that 
year.  Wool  and  worsted  manufac- 
tures have  greatly  increased  from 
1905  to  1910,  but  the  statistics  of 
shoddy  manufacture  show  a  large 
decrease.  Nor  is  the  supply  in- 
creased by  importations,  for  imports 
of  shoddy  into  the  United  States  are 
negligible.  No  shoddy  was  imported 
during  the  fiscal  year  1911,  On  the 
contrary,  the  amount  of  shoddy 
available  for  use  in  American  mills 
instead  of  being  increased  by  impor- 
tations is  reduced  by  exportations. 
Figures  of  the  export  of  shoddy  are 
not  separately  given  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  but  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  export  of  shoddy  has 
been  constantly  increasing  since 
1907.  The  statistics  of  imports  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  United  States 
show  that  in  1910  the  United  King- 
dom bought  from  us  1,999,771  lbs. 
of  shoddy,  valued  at  $I33»7I7- 
These  figures  do  not  show  the  total 
exports  of  shoddy,  but  they  indicate 
that  a  very  considerable  amount 
should  be  deducted  from  the  supply 
available  for  use  in  American  mills. 
The  Census  of  1905  shows  that  the 
value  of  materials  used  in  wool  and 
worsted  manufactures  was  $197,500,- 
000.  The  total  value  of  shoddy  pro- 
duced that  year  was  $8408425. 
These  figures  show  the  comparative 
use  of  shoddy  ai  a  material  for  wool 
and  worsted  manufacture  in  this 
country. 


The  Census  report  describes  the 
changes  in  the  character  of  materials 
used  in  the  woolen  mills.  The  quan- 
tity of  wool  consumed  increased 
from  330,179,000  lbs.  in  1904  to  474,- 
751,000  lbs.  in  1909,  an  increase  of  44 
per  cent.  Reckoning  on  the  secured 
basis,  the  increased  quantity  of  wool 
consumed  was  50  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in 
the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  de- 
creased from  40,245,000  lbs.  to  20,- 
055,000  lbs.,  a  decrease  of  50  per 
cent.  The  amount  of  cotton  yarn 
produced  increased  from  35,343,000 
lbs.  to  39,169,000  lbs.,  or  II  per  cent. 
The  net  result  is  a  decided  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  cotton  used  as  a 
material  by  wool  manufacturers. 
The  Census  report  shows  also  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
shoddy.  The  quantity  produced  de- 
creased 35  per  cent.,  and  the  amount 
manufactured  in  woolen  mills  for 
use  therein  fell  oflF  10  per  cent.  In 
1899  ^he  total  amount  of  shoddy  con- 
sumed by  woolen  and  worsted  manu- 
facturers was  68,663,000  lbs.  In 
1909  it  was  only  53,621,000,  a  de- 
crease all  the  more  significant  when 
the  decreased  use  of  cotton  and  the 
growth  of  the  industry  are  consid- 
ered. 

Shoddy  is  wool  reclaimed  from 
woolen  rags  and  soft  woolen  goods 
such  as  stockings,  sweaters  and 
merino  dress  goods.  The  French 
call  shoddy  "renaissance  wool." 
Shoddy,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily 
the  cheap  undesirable  material  which 
many  take  it  to  be.  Some  grades  of 
shoddy  look  better  and  probably  are 
better  than  some  of  the  cheap  cloth- 
ing wools. 

The  greatest  shoddy  producing 
centre  in  the  world  is  in  and  near 
Batley  and  Dewsbury,  England.     In 
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the  United  Kingdom  there  are  900 
rag-grinding  machines,  881  of  which 
are  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  only  346  rag-grind- 
ing machines.  The  English  of  the 
Yorkshire  district  are  very  skilful  in 
the  production  of  ck>ths  from  shoddy 
and  other  waste  products  and  this 
fact  accounts  in  some  measure  for 
their  large  production  of  low  priced 
doth. 


TAFT'S  TALK  TO  COTTON 

MEN. 


In  an  address  to  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Convention 
in  Washington,  April  4,  President 
Taft  said: 

*'We  are  in  this  country  in  respect 
to  every  business  on  a  protective 
tariff  basis.  I  do  not  mean  that 
every  business  needs  a  protective 
tariff  to  enable  it  to  live,  but  I  mean 
that  there  are  so  many  businesses 
that  are  dependent  on  a  protective 
tariff  that  they  may  live,  that  to  take 
away  a  protective  tariff  would  dis- 
turb the  whole  business  foundation 
of  the  country.  Therefore  it  is  es- 
sential that  when  we  who  arc 
charged  with  authority  as  to  the 
adoption  of  laws  and  the  formation 
of  tariff  bills  attempt  to  amend  them 
we  should  know  that  we  are  touch- 
ing the  business  of  the  country  and 
probably  affecting  its  prosperity. 

"Now  reforms  are  all  right  and  I 
am  as  much  in  favor  of  them,  if  I 
see  that  they  are  real  reforms,  as 
anybody,  but  the  thing  that  makes 
most  for  happiness  is  good  business 
and  prosperity.  We  are  not  all  born 
to  be  cotton  merchants  or  cotton 
manufacturers  and  what  we  don't 
know  about  cotton  manufacture  will 
fill  a  great  many  books,  but  there 


are  methods  of  finding  out  through 
other  people,  of  delegating  to  other 
people  the  investigation  of  that  sub- 
ject and  to  find  out  what  the  exact 
facts  are.  Then  if  you  wish  to  de- 
stroy an  industry  because  you  think 
that  industry  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged or  because  it  costs  too 
much  in  the  way  of  high  prices  paid 
for  goods,  if  we  want  to  wipe  it  out, 
then  you  do  it  knowing  what  you  are 
doing  and  why  you  are  doing  it. 
But  it  is  not  right  that  we  should 
treat  the  industries  of  this  country 
without  an  intimate  knowledge  de- 
rived from  expert  information  as  to 
what  the  effect  of  those  laws  will  be 
which  we  propose  to  pass  revising 
the  tariff,  which  so  much  affect  the 
business  prosperity  of  this  country. 
"Now  I  am  making  that  argument 
in  favor  of  a  tariff  board  composed 
of  experts  who  will  give  everybody 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  then 
will  make  up  its  mind  as  an  inde- 
pendent quasi-judicial  tribunal  and 
make  its  report  to  Congress  so  that 
it  may  understand  matters.  That  is 
what  I  am  in  favor  of  and  I  hope 
you  are.  I  hope  it  strikes  the  busi- 
ness men  as  a  useful  thing  to  do,  to 
know  where  you  are  going  to  put 
your  foot  before  you  put  it  down,  in 
order  to  calculate  what  the  effect 
may  be  " 


INCOME  TAX  AND  ECONOMY. 


Cor.  of  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
The  difficulty  is  that  in  this  country, 
high  as  its  people  are  in  the  average  of 
intelligence,  there  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  large  "unthinking  class,"  or 
perhaps,  to  speak  with  more  definiteness, 
an  unreflective  class,  whose  sense  of 
hurt,  vague  as  the  basis  of  it  may  be, 
has  been  so  aroused  by  the  preachings 
of  mischief-makers  against  "Capital"  as 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  "Labor"  that 
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in  the  blindness  of  resentment  this  un- 
reflective  class  fails  utterly  in  its  per- 
spective. 

It  fails  to  see  how  a  Federal  income 
tax  would  bear  more  heavily  and  more 
unjustly  on  those  of  moderate  means 
than  on  those  of  "swollen  fortunes"  or 
on  the  "idle  rich."  These  misled  people 
lack  the  independent  power  of  discern- 
ment necessary  for  an  appreciation  of 
the  situation  as  it  would  be  found  to 
exist  if  a  Federal  income  tax  were  im- 
posed. And  we  may  feel  certain  that  if 
the  power  to  impose  it  is  conferred  upon 
Congress  we  shall  have  an  income  tax  in 
the  course  of  time  "as  sure  as  a  gun!" 
The  temptation  to  so  cover  the  extrava- 
gance of  Congressional  appropriations 
would  be  too  great  to  be  resisted. 

What  this  country  really  needs  is  a 
policy  of  wise  economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  governmental  afifairs.  If 
the  people  could  be  led  to  clamor  for 
that  rather  than  an  income  tax  the  situa- 
tion would  be  more  promising  for  the 
general  good. 


SOME   THINGS   THAT   IN- 
CREASE COST  OF 
LIVING. 


P,  a,  B.  Gfonfofi,  im  BotUm  HenOd. 

If  you  were  to  attend  a  Socialist 
meeting,  or  a  Ford  Hall  gathering, 
you  would  be  told  that  the  working 
class  of  this  country  do  not  get 
enough  to  live  and  that  times  are 
growing  worse  all  the  time,  and 
more  especially  since  the  textile 
strike  in  Lawrence,  do  you  hear 
these  calamity  speeches.  Let's  look 
at  a  few  facts:  It  is  recorded  that 
9,000  operatives  in  Lowell  received 
an  average  of  $1.50  a  week  in  1843. 
In  1850  my  mother  was  employed  as 
a  weaver  in  the  Lowell  mills,  and  she 
was  a  good  weaver,  too.  She  made 
an  average  of  $2.50  a  week  and  paid 
$1.25  a  week  for  board  and  room  in 
a  corporation  boarding  house.  The 
hours  were  long,   11   to   12  a  day. 


The  average  wage  in  Lowell  and 
Lawrence  today  is  at  least  four 
times  as  much  as  it  was  in  1850-5. 

The  average  wage  in  the  manufac- 
turing industry  in  this  country  in 
1850  was  $247;  in  1880  it  was  $348; 
in  1900  it  was  $437  and  in  1910  it 
was  $539  and  the  hours  of  labor 
have  been  reduced  from  66  to  70  in 
1850  to  54  and  60  in  1910.  So  much 
for  that.  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
cost  of  living:  In  the  city  of  Law- 
rence the  workers  of  the  so-called 
"foreign  element"  sent  to  Europe 
last  year  more  than  $700,000;  they 
spent  a  million  dollars  in  the  76  sa- 
loons, i.  e.,  the  working  class  of  that 
city  spent  a  million  for  drink,  and 
another  $100,000  in  the  picture  show 
houses.  For  the  nation  these  items 
of  waste  foot  up:  $1,700,000,000 
spent  in  the  saloons;  $275,000,000 
spent  in  the  moving  picture  shows; 
$135,000,000  for  candy;  $500,000,000 
for  tobacco  and  the  immigrants  sent 
to  Europe  $300,000,000.  Out  of 
these  sums  the  working  class  spent 
at  least  $1,300,000,000,  or  13  billions 
in  10  years,  yet,  we  are  told  by  so- 
ciologists that  unless  we  have  a 
radical  change,  the  red  flag  revolu- 
tion will  engulf  us. 

The  cost  of  living  is  high,  but  it  is 
high  mainly  because  we  all  want  the 
things  which  the  middle  class  en- 
joyed 30  years  ago.  The  working 
class  live  far  better  than  the  middle 
class  lived  50  and  75  years  ago. 
Everybody  is  glad  that  this  is  so, 
and  notwithstanding  this,  we  in- 
creased our  savings  bank  deposits  by 
$2,000,000,000  during  the  last  10 
years  and  there  have  been  900,000 
new  homes  acquired  in  this  period. 
Men  are  rising  from  the  working 
class  to  the  middle  class  and  from 
the    middle    class    to    the    so-called 
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wealthy    class    more    rapidly    today 
than   ever   before   in   the   economic 


history  of  this  nation,  but  we  must 
have  sensation  and  muck-raking. 


IS  THE  FREE  TRADE  ERA  NEAR? 

The  Experience  of  Ireland  under  Free  Trade  and  Protection 
— What  Protection  Means  to  United  States. 


Two  interesting  allusions  to  the 
tariff  question  were  made  early  in 
April  by  an  American  cabinet  officer 
and  by  the  leader  of  the  Unionist 
party  in  England.  The  Republican 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  formerly  a  free  trader 
and  a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
said  in  a  speech  in  New  York,  that 
free  trade  would  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  sometime,  in  the  dim  and  dis- 
tant future.  How  far  in  the  future 
this  change  in  fiscal  policy  will  be  is 
indicated  from  the  other  interesting 
allusion  to  the  tariff  question  whcih 
was  made  by  A.  Bonar  Law,  leader 
of  the  Unionist  party  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Mr.  Law  declared  that  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Unionist  party  meant 
the  abandonment  of  free  trade  in 
England  and  the  establishment  of  a 
protective  system  for  Ireland,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  British 
Empire.  The  conclusions  of  the 
protectionists  in  England  as  to  the 
results  of  nearly  70  years  of  free 
trade  are  that  British  industries  fail 
to  furnish  the  employment  and  the 
wages  that  they  should,  and  that  the 
rate  of  increase  of  English  industries 
has  been  surpassed  in  amount  and 
percentage  by  competing  protection- 
ist countries. 

No   more   striking  illustration   of 


the  distress  which  followed  the  aban- 
donment of  protection  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  free  trade  is  to  be 
found  than  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
Ireland  Under  Protection. 

It  was  in  April,  1783,  that  Mr. 
Gardner,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  presented  the  following 
report:  "The  advantages  of  the  man 
of  landed  estate  and  of  the  manufac- 
turer are  reciprocal;  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  one  is  the  support  of 
the  other.  Therefore,  I  report  the 
following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  this 
house  that  the  working  manufactur- 
ers of  this  kingdom  are  in  the  great- 
est poverty  and  distress. 

"2.  That  the  importation  of  for- 
eign manufactures  into  this  kingdom 
has  of  late  considerably  increased 
and  still  continues  to  increase. 

"3.  That  this  great  English  im- 
portation, by  impeding  our  manufac- 
tures, is  the  cause  of  this  poverty 
and  distress." 

These  principles  soon  enacted  into 
law,  gave  a  remarkable  impetus  to 
the  industries  of  Ireland.  Lord 
Clare,  referring  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland  during  this  period  of  protec- 
tion to  its  manufactures  said:  "There 
is  not  a  civilized  nation  on  the  face 
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of  the  habitable  globe  which  has  ad- 
vanced in  cultivation,  in  agriculture, 
in  manufacture  with  the  same  rapid- 
ity in  the  same  period  as  Ireland." 

Ireland  Under  Free  Trade. 

The  policy  of  free  trade  was 
forced  upon  Ireland,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1846. 
The  population  had  increased  from 
6,800,000  in  1821  to  8,196,000  in 
1 83 1,  and  the  exports  and  imports 
had  nearly  doubled  between  1825 
and  1835.  Th^  Weavers'  Committee 
reported  in  1840,  "The  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  Ireland  are  doing 
well.  The  woolen  trade  is  in  a  more 
sound  and  healthy  condition  than  it 
has  ever  been,  and  its  yearly  advance 
may  be  confidently  expected."  As 
against  that  flourishing  condition, 
the  population  has  fallen  from  8,- 
000,000  to  4,382,000,  and  the  acreage 
of  land  under  wheat  has  decreased 
from  743,871  in  1847  to  36,677  in 
1908. 

This  sudden  change  in  Ireland 
from  prosperity  to  adversity  should 
be  a  lasting  object  lesson  to  all  of 
the  sons  of  Erin  who  have  built  up 
homes  for  themselves  in  other  lands. 
Writing  of  the  changed  conditions  in 
Ireland,  Henry  C.  Carey  said, 
"While  possessed  of  every  advan- 
tage that  nature  could  give  him,  we 
find  the  Irishman  at  home  a  slave  to 
the  severest  taskmasters,  and  re- 
duced to  a  position  of  distress  and 
poverty  such  as  is  exhibited  in  no 
other  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 
No  choice  is  now  left  him  but  ex- 
patriation and  starvation,  and  there- 
fore we  see  him  everywhere,  aban- 
doning the  home  of  his  fathers,  to 
seek  elsewhere  that  subsistence 
which  Ireland,  rich  as  she  is  in  her 
soil  and  minerals,  in  her  navigable 


rivers,  and  in  her  faciUties  of  com- 
munication with  the  world  can  no 
longer  afford  him."  "What  has  free 
trade  done  for  her?"  asked  Sir  John 
Byles,  an  eminent  English  judge, 
writing  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  peo- 
ple in  1850.  "She  has  even  now  no 
employment  for  her  teeming  popula- 
tion except  upon  the  land.  She 
ought  to  have  had  and  might  easily 
have  had,  other  and  various  employ- 
ments and  plenty  of  it."  And  he 
lays  the  blame  for  Ireland's  distress 
to  the  changes  in  the  tariff  laws. 

Driven  Back  to  the  Land. 

The  same  result  will  follow  the  re- 
moval of  protection  from  American 
industries.  We  will  be  driven^^  like 
the  Irish,  out  of  our  mills  and  fac- 
tories and  back  to  the  land.  Our 
shoe  factories,  our  wire  mills,  our 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  must  curtail 
or  close,  but  the  factories  of  Not- 
tingham, of  Leeds,  of  Manchester 
and  Bradford  will  run  night  and  day. 
American  money  will  fill  the  tills  of 
English  factories;  swell  the  revenues 
of  the  British  government;  build 
British  dreadnoughts  and  support 
the  British  army  and  navy.  Then 
will  England  have  realized  her  ambi- 
tion to  become  the  manufacturing 
centre  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
mistress  of  the  sea.  That  is  what  free 
trade  for  the  United  States  would 
mean,  just  as  it  did  for  Ireland,  and 
that  is  what  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  tariff-for-revenue- 
only  program  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

This  statement  is  not  based  on  the 
fancy  or  the  fear  of  an  alarmed  pro- 
tectionist. It  is  susceptible  of  proof 
from  sources  which  the  advocates  of 
"first  aid  to  Great  Britain"  cannot 
question.     It  is  demonstrated  from 
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the  experiences  of  our  disastrous  ex- 
periment with  the  tariflf-for-revenue- 
only  Wilson  bill  of  1894.  Comment 
on  the  effect  of  that  measure  upon 
American  industries  is  not  needed 
by  any  man  whose  memory  reaches 
back  to  those  days  of  distress  and 
ruin.  But  the  effect  of  that  measure 
upon  the  industries  of  England  is 
not  so  well  understood  Read  what 
a  member  of  a  g^eat  British  firm  said 
in  an  article  to  the  London  Times: 
'Progptsity  in  Bradford. 

"The  year  1895  witnessed  a  revival 
in  the  worsted  industry  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  be  a  matter  not  only 
for  local  but  national  congratula- 
tion. After  long  years  of  depres- 
sion, the  gjeat  manufacturing  dis- 
trist,  of  which  Bradford  is  the  cen- 
tre, was  visited  last  year  by  the  full 
sunshine  of  prosperity.  *  Roughly 
speaking,  the  Wilson  tariff,  which 
came  into  effective  operation  in  the 
last  month  of  1894,  in  place  of  the 
strangling  system  of  duties  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  McKinley, 
reduced  the  custom  house  charges 
upon  the  principal  products  of  the 
Bradford  district  imported  into  the 
States  from  100  per  cent,  of  their 
value  to  50  per  cent.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  value  of  worsted  coat- 
ings imported  from  the  Bradford 
district  into  the  United  States  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1895,  was  more 
than  double  that  of  the  like  imports 
during   the   whole   year,    December 

1893  to  November  1894,  and  the 
value  in  dollars  for  the  whole  of 
1895,  as  compared  with  the  whole  of 

1894  (years  ending  September  30) 
was  $7.575»o52  against  $1,275,626, 
being  an  increase  of  fully  600  per 
cent. 

"What  has  the  future  in  store? 
From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be 


seen  that  there  are  two  main  exter- 
nal influences  which  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Brad- 
ford trade — tariffs  and  fashions.  As 
to  the  first,  there  is  apparently  a 
good  deal  of  reason  to  fear  that  in 
1897  or  1898  a  system  of  largely  en- 
hanced import  duties  shall  be 
brought  into  force  in  the  United 
States.  The  more  clearly  assumed 
that  melancholy  anticipation  be- 
comes, the  larger,  let  us  remember, 
is  likely  to  be  the  importation  of 
Bradford  goods  in  America  before 
the  new  tariff  takes  effect.  And 
when  it  takes  effect,  there  must  in- 
variably be  a  heavy  drop  in  that  im- 
portation. Nothing  that  Bradford 
can  do  can  vitally  affect  the  volume 
of  trade  passing  from  its  mills  across 
the  Atlantic.  That  issue  rests  with 
the  American  politicians." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  British 
manufacturer  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Low  duties  here  mean  a  revival  of 
industry  in  England  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  be  "a  matter  of  national 
congratulation."  They  bring  to  the 
Bradford  manufacturing  district  "the 
full  sunshine  of  prosperity."  When 
imports  from  England  increase  600 
per  cent.,  in  what  figures  can  we 
measure  the  distress  of  American 
wage  earners  or  the  loss  to  Ameri- 
can mills?  If  there  are  "two  external 
influences  which  have  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Brad- 
ford trade — ^tariffs  and  fashions" — 
let  us  ape  the  English  styles  that 
sunshine  may  flood  the  factories  of 
Great  Britain,  and  let  us  reduce  our 
tariff  that  the  products  of  Man- 
chester and  Bradford  may  drive 
from  the  American  market  the  prod- 
ucts of  Holyoke  and  Worcester,  of 
Lowell   and   of   Lawrence,    of   New 
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Bedford  and  Fall  River. 

With  the  plain  facts  before  us  of 
the  disastrous  eflFects  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  protective  policy 
upon  the  industries  of  Ireland  and 
the  United  States,  how  can  any  well- 
informed  and  patriotic  citizen  of  this 
country  lend  his  aid  to  a  tariff  pro- 
gram which  prostrates  our  indus- 
tries and  "brings  the  full  sunshine  of 
prosperity"  to  our  most  aggressive 
competitor? 

Should  Support  Protection. 

Driven  from  their  homes  by  free 
trade,  it  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of 
history  that  so  many  Irishmen  have 
aided  and  encouraged  here  the  effort 
to  abolish  the  protective  policy. 
They  should  recall  that  six  years 
after  the  Gardner  resolution  recom- 
mending protection  for  the  indus- 
tries of  Ireland  was  introduced  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  the  American 
Congress  met  in  Philadelphia  and 
passed  our  first  tariff  law  for  "the 
encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufactures."  The  fathers  of  our 
country  firmly  believed  that  the 
policy  of  protection  was  as  necessary 
to  the  commercial  independence  of 
the  United  States  as  an  army  and 
navy  are  necessary  to  win  and  pre- 
serve political  independence,  and  it 
is  not  without  significance  to  patrio- 
tic Americans  that  our  first  protec- 
tive law  was  signed  by  George 
Washington  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1789. 

Protection  has  been  our  national 
policy  with  few  temporary  interrup- 
tions from  that  day  to  this.  Under 
its  operation  we  have  grown  from  a 
few  straggling  states  fringing  the 
coast,  to  a  mighty  nation  of  100,000,- 
000  of  the  most  prosperous  people  in 
the  world.     From  a  position  of  de- 


pendence upon  Europe  for  manufac- 
tures, we  have  become  the  foremost 
manufacturing  nation,  and  are  chal- 
lenging Great  Britain  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

Nothing  but  a  misapprehension  of 
economic  facts  and  a  culpable  indif- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try can  suggest  any  radical  change 
in  a  system  which  has  produced  such 
stupendous  results. 


PROTECTIVE  AND  REVENUE 
TARIFFS. 


From  the  Ban  FrancUco  Chronicle. 

There  is  to  be  but  one  issue;  that  issue 
is  to  be  a  protective  versus  a  revenue 
tariff;  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  will  lie 
somewhere  between  the  lowest  tax  you 
can  levy  and  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  production  "at  home  and 
abroad."  The  object  of  a  revenue  tariff 
is  to  encourage  importations  on  com- 
petitive articles  so  as  to  derive  the  larg- 
est possible  revenue  from  such  importa- 
tions. The  object  of  a  protective  tariff 
is  to  discourage  such  importations  and 
give  the  business  to  domestic  producers 
so  long  as  they  supply  the  articles  at  a 
reasonable  profit. 

The  test  of  a  reasonable  profit  is  the 
volume  of  importations  and  there  is  no 
other  test.  The  Republican  members  of 
the  committee  which  framed  the  Paync- 
Aldrich  bill  assumed  that  where  impor- 
tations were  largely  in  excess  of  domes- 
tic production  the  duty  was  too  low.  If 
the  importations  were  trifling  on  com- 
modities largely  produced  both  here  and 
abroad,  they  considered  the  tax  too 
high.  Such  changes  as  were  made  in  the 
tariff  at  that  time  were  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. 

Thoroughgoing  protectionists  do  not 
reason  quite  in  that  way.  They  demand 
a  protection  which  protects,  and  insist 
that  we  can  and  should  provide  against 
domestic  extortion  in  other  ways  than 
by  foreign  competition.  And  they  deny 
that  under  our  present  tariff,  which  does 
protect  fairly  well,  there  is  any  domestic 
extortion  whatever  on  non-patented 
commodities. 
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EMPLOYERS  LIABILITY  AND 
INJUSTICE. 


From  the  New  York  Jommml  tff  Ocmm$rc$. 

It  is  surprising  the  President  Taft, 
with  his  presumed  legal  learning  and 
judicial  turn  of  mind,  should  give  such 
onqaulified  approval  of  the  employers' 
liability  and  workmen's  compensation 
bill  reported  by  a  commission  made  up 
of  members  of  Congress.  This  par- 
ticular measure  applies  only  to  the  lia- 
bility of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  to  compensate  their  employes 
for  injuries  incurred  in  their  service;  but 
the  principles  and  methods  embodied  in 
it  are  capable  of  indefinite  extension  and 
may  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  legisla- 
tion generally  upon  the  subject  Some 
of  these  principles  and  methods  are  in 
our  opinion  in  conflict  with  both  exact 
justice  and  sound  public  policy.  There 
is  one  principle  that  is  fundamental  in 
our  system  of  government  and  adminis- 
tration of  justice  which  is  too  apt  to  be 
forgotten.  That  is  the  equality  of  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizens  under  the 
law,  regardless  of  personal  or  contract 
relations,  and  the  individual  self-depend- 
ence of  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
an  equal  share  in  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  essential  to  the  underlying 
principle  of  our  free  institutions  that 
there  should  be  no  "dependent  class/'  no 
segregated  class  dependent  upon  the 
Government  or  upon  some  other  class, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  sense  of  self- 
dependence  shall  not  be  weakened  and 
the  incentive  for  prudence  and  self-sup- 
port taken  away. 

The  employer  should  be  held  liable  for 
any  injury  due  to  his  fault  or  negligence, 
or  his  failure  to  provide  every  prac- 
ticable safeguard  and  to  take  every  rea- 
sonable precaution;  but  working-men  do 
take  the  risks  of  their  occupation,  as  do 
business  men,  whether  manufacturers, 
traders  or  carriers,  and  their  wages  as 
well  as  profits  are  in  a  measure  deter- 
mined by  such  risks.  If  an  employment 
is  hazardous  wages  are  high  on  that  ac- 
count. If  the  denfense  of  contributory 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  person  in- 
jured or  of  carelessness  or  malice  of 
those  who  work  with  him,  is  wholly 
taken  away,  the  employer  is  subject  to 
liability  for  what  is  in  no  way   due  to 


his  fault  and  what  he  cannot  prevent  It 
may  involve  serious  loss  to  him  as  well 
as  injury  to  the  employe,  and  yet  he  is 
to  be  made  to  pay  for  it  while  having  no 
redress.  This  is  not  equal  and  exact 
justice  and  it  outrages  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  privileges  before 
the  law. 


THE   WOOL   INDUSTRY. 


f^rom  the  Bpe^eh  of  Him,  Thomas  B.  Crogo,  of 
Pmmoiflvania,  in  the  House  of  Repreeentc- 

tkm,  Mareh  $0,  i»tt. 
The  wool  industry  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  our  development  as  a 
nation;  it  has  also  played  its  part  in  the 
making  of  other  nations.  With  us  for 
several  generations  it  has  been  the  foot- 
ball of  political  battles,  and  while  the 
men  who  by  their  labor  have  produced 
it  have  toiled  and  worked  to  make  for 
themselves  and  families  an  honest  liv- 
ing, statesmen  have  argued  pro  and  con 
the  right  and  necesisity  of  its  protection. 
It  shall  not  be  my  purpose  at  this  time 
to  take  up  the  matter  of  a  tariff  on  man- 
ufactured wool  or  woolens,  at  the  same 
time  our  people  realize  that  unless  the 
home  manufacturer  of  woolens  is  pro- 
tected against  the  foreign  manufacturer 
they  have  no  market,  and  no  matter 
how  high  the  duty  on  raw  wool  may  be, 
they  receive  no  benefit  from  it.  I  leave 
this,  however,  for  men  who  have  made 
it  a  study  and  are  familiar  with  its  de- 
tails. What  little  I  shall  say  will  be  in 
behalf  of  the  men  who  raise  the  sheep 
to  produce  the  wool;  the  men  of  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  eastern  Ohio,  who  have,  by  years  of 
toil  and  study,  brought  this  industry  to 
its  present  high  standard;  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  finest  wool  of 
its  kind  grown  anywhere  in  the  entire 
world,  and  who  today  are  willing  to 
meet  you  in  any  reasonable  reduction  of 
duty  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
rates,  provided  they  can  continue  in  the 
business  and  make  a  reasonable  profit. 
I  have  talked  with  many  of  these  men, 
and  they  believe  that  if  the  findings  of 
the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K  are  ac- 
cepted and  enacted  into  law  they  can 
continue  at  a  small  profit,  but  if  you 
reduce  the  duty  below  that  line  you  have 
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simply  made  a  present  of  that  much  to 
the  woolgrowers  of  Australia,  and  at  the 
same  time  our  people  will  pay  the  same 
prices  for  clothing  made  of  wool  grown 
in  foreign  countries,  the  product  of  for- 
eign labor  and  foreign  capital,  while  the 
domestic  industry  will  be  gradually 
destroyed.  This  is  no  theory,  but  a 
demonstrated  fact. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Wilson  bill  the  rich  hills  and  fertile 
valleys  of  that  section,  so  well  adapted 
to  this  industry,  were  dotted  everywhere 
with  sheep.  The  sheep  raisers  were 
prosperous,  and  as  a  result  the  com- 
munities were  also  prosperous.  And 
then  came  the  change,  and  in  1896  the 
flocks  had  disappeared  from  our  hills. 
The  sheep  were  sold  for  50  cents  and  $1 
per  head,  "for  mutton  only"  was  an 
accomplished  fact. 

With  the  return  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  power  and  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  law  these  same  men,  anxious  to 
again  engage  in  this  business,  sent  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  for  sheep,  but 
it  was  10  years  at  least  before  the  indus- 
try was  again  firmly  established,  and 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  lost  to  that 
section  of  the  country.  Do  you  wonder, 
then,  that  our  people  look  with  disfavor 
on  this  attempt  to  repeat  the  conditions 
of  1896? 

In  1909,  for  my  own  county  of 
Greene,  the  Census  Bureau  gives  the  fol- 
lowing data: 

Farms  on  which  sheep  are  raised      1,615 

Fleeces  of  wool  marketed I3S»79I 

Number  of  wool-bearing  sheep      I4i»373 
Number  of  pounds  of  wool  pro- 
duced        84249s 

Value   (practically  30  cents  per 

pound)       $291^7 

This  county  has  a  population  of  but 
30,000  people.  Assuming  that  on  each 
farm  there  will  be  an  average  of  six 
persons,  and  you  have  almost  one-third 
of  the  entire  population  engaged  partly 
in  the  raising  of  sheep.  The  reduction 
of  the  duties,  as  proposed  by  the  Under- 
wood bill,  will  mean  a  loss,  as  I  figure 
it.  of  more  than  $50,000  annually  to  the 
people  of  this  county  alone — will  take 
away  all  the  profit  from  the  industry  and 
in  a  few  years  destroy  it  entirely. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  this  bill 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  tarifiE  on  wool  shall  be  such 
as  will  protect  our  citizens  who  raise 
sheep  on  land  worth  from  $60  to  $100 
per  acre,  where  they  must  feed  the  sheep 
grain  many  months  of  the  year,  where 
they  employ  men  who  receive  living 
wages  and  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our 
high  standard  of  living;  who  pay  taxes 
to  keep  up  the  best  of  schools,  build 
good  roads,  and  make  for  themselves 
and  families  a  community  life  of  culture 
and  refinement,  or  whether  that  tarifif 
shall  be  one  for  revenue  only,  too  small 
to  give  any  adequate  protection  to  our 
own  people,  who  have  their  money  in- 
vested and  have  given  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  this  industry, 
and  which  will  compel  our  people  to 
compete  with  the  countries  where  land 
is  worth  but  a  few  dollars  per  acre, 
where  the  sheep  graze  12  months  of  the 
year,  where  men  live  like  uncivilized  be- 
ings on  the  unkept,  boundless  domains 
of  a  country  where  modern  living  and 
culture  are  unknown. 


Fnm  Bpeeeh  of  Earn,  A.  W.  Rmeker  (Democrat) 
€f  Colorado,  im  the  Hem—  of  RepreeenimHM: 
I  am  not  at  all  amazed  that  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Peters)  failed 
to  say  a  word  concerning  the  raw-wool 
proposition  in  his  speech,  nor  as  to  its 
effect  upon  the  sheepman.  When  he 
made  his  speech  at  the  last  session  he 
electrified  us  by  tracing  these  sheep 
from  the  rocky  hills  of  Vermont  down 
through  Connecticut,  on  through  this 
country,  eating  up  everything  they  could 
reach — land  had  gotten  so  high  that  the 
sheep  could  not  justifiably  be  raised 
upon  it — following  them  diligently  out 
across  the  American  desert  and  across 
the  trackless  plains,  making  them  climb 
the  snowcaps  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
driving  them,  with  their  tongues  lolling 
out  and  their  tails  hanging  behind  them,, 
through  the  desert  of  Death  Valley  and 
beyond  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  he 
left  them  eating  crabs.  (Laughter.) 
Today  there  is  a  different  story.  A 
change  has  "come  over  the  spirit  of  his 
dream."  There  has  been  an  appreciable 
bit  of  ground  swell.    The  people  of  the 
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West  are  a  little  dissatisfied.  Ohio  is  a 
big  wool  State  and  they  are  looking  a 
little  to  the  future.  The  sheep  business 
is  not  disintegrating  so  rapidly  after  all, 
and  it  may  become  necessary  for  us  to 
hold  on  to  it  a  little  longer,  and  this  im- 
pression has  prompted  some  faint  e£fort 
to  show  that  we  can  survive  under  this 
biU. 

I  desire  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  a 
statement  made  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Underwood) 
to  the  effect  that  the  sheep  growers  of 
this  country  have  ample  protection,  that 
there  was  a  healthy  competition  exist- 
ing, and  that  the  report  of  the  TarifiE 
Board  would  show  this.  There  is  a 
striking  dissimilarity  between  his  pres- 
ent line  of  thought  and  that  of  last  year, 
when  he,  too,  indulged  in  the  pleasing 
occupation  of  driving  these  sheep  clear 
out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  our  relinquishing  the  sheep- 
growing  business  entirely.  With  a  view 
to  my  further  enlightenment  upon  the 
subject,  I  took  occasion  to  analyze  this 
report  to  some  extent,  and  discovered  a 
few  large  figures,  minus  the  fractions, 
which  acconmiodated  themselves  to  my 
understanding.  I  find  that  the  total 
labor  cost,  including  the  shearing  of  the 
sheep  and  their  handling  in  this  country 
and  the  competing  countries,  Australia 
and  South  America,  was  as  follows:  In 
the  United  States,  on  52,000,000  sheep— 
that  is  all  we  now  have — ^lambs  and  all, 
$47,580^)00;  in  South  America  the  cost 
was  $15,080,000;  in  Australia  it  was 
$7,280,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  agree 
with  my  friend  Underwood  in  one  re- 
spect with  reference  to  the  Tariff  Board. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  go  to  that  country  to  get  this  infor- 
mation. Most  of  the  material  informa- 
tion concerning  these  costs  was  avail- 
able in  any  trade  journal.  We  are  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  geography  of 
that  country.  We  know  its  climate,  we 
know  its  area,  we  know  of  its  immense 
pampas,  we  know  how  many  sheep  they 
have,  we  know  also  the  character  of  the 
labor  they  employ. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  feeding 
these  52,000,000  sheep,  and  dealing  in 
these  large  figures  again,  we  find  that  in 
the  United   States   it   is  $23,400,000;   in 


South  America  it  is  $18,200,000;  in  Aus- 
tralia, our  competitor,  as  is  recognized 
by  everybody,  it  is  only  $4,160,000,  as 
against  $23,000,000  in  the  United  States. 
That,  it  will  be  observed,  is  for  feeding. 
Of  course  the  climatic  condition  there 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The 
sheep  can  run  the  year  round.  The 
growers  there  procure  a  lease  for  40 
years  and  are  at  liberty  to  fence  the  land 
in.  Then  we  should  bear  in  mind  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  on  52,000,000  sheep. 
In  this  country  the  annual  tax  is  $2,000,- 
000,  while  in  Australia  it  is  $1,000,000,  or 
perhaps  a  little  in  excess  of  that  sum. 
Then  there  is  a  very  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  cost  of  getting  the 
wool  into  the  domestic  market  as  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  western 
American  producer  paying  just  three 
times  as  much  as  the  foreigner  to  lay  his 
wool  down  in  the  markets  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, and  this  item  of  transportation 
alone  consumes  the  duty,  so  far  as  the 
western  woolgrower  is  concerned. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  STRIKERS. 


From  the  Bo9t<m  Jommml. 

Haywood  at  Lowell  urged  the  strikers 
to  stand  firm  and  promised  them  help  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  He  said 
that  the  same  methods  would  be  used 
that  were  used  at  Lawrence.  That 
means  that  the  general  public  is  to  be 
asked  to  send  funds  for  the  relief  of  the 
strikers,  without  any  supervision  except 
such  as  is  given  by  the  strikers'  commit- 
tee. With  no  disposition  to  prejudice 
the  possibilities,  the  public  should  be 
warned  against  sending  funds  to  any- 
body other  than  responsible  persons, 
who  can  be  trusted  to  give  accurate  ac- 
counting of  the  funds.  The  American 
public  is  too  prone  to  do  these  things 
without  thought. 

The  public  is  willing  to  watch  and 
think  through  real  differences  between 
employers  and  employes,  especially 
when  thousands  of  people  and  families 
are  involved.  It  is  disposed  to  be  gen- 
erous to  the  weaker  side.  It  often  as- 
sumes that  the  striking  cause  is  right 
when  it  is  not,  and  furnishes  funds  for  a 
cause  which  the  strike  does  not  repre- 
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sent  In  Lowell,  funds  sent  to  strike 
committee  would  be  understood  to  rep- 
resent support  of  the  principle  which 
Mr.  Haywood  stated  with  distinctness 
yesterday — "Allow  nothing  to  move  you 
but  your  class  interests."  Outside  con- 
tributions to  the  present  strike  commit- 
tee are  sinews  for  class  war! 


EXPORTS    AND    HOME    MARKET. 


Fnm  the  San  FrancUeo  OhroMele. 
The  products  of  American  manufac- 
tories in  191 1  aggregated  $20,000,000,000 
in  value,  and  of  this  vast  amount  about 
$600,000,000  of  manufactured  goods 
ready  for  consumption,  and  $300,000,000 
of  partially  manufactured  goods,  were 
exported.  The  figures  are  sometimes 
cited  as  a  reproach  to  American  lack  of 
enterprise,  the  assumption  being  that  wc 
ought  to  export  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
and  that  we  would  certainly  succeed  in 
doing  so  if  we  would  devote  ourselves 
to  developing  the  exporting  faculty.  It 
is  just  possible  that  there  are  other 
causes  than  lack  of  effort  responsible 
for  our  relatively  small  exports  of  man- 
ufactured goods.  The  fact  that  we  have 
a  home  market  which  absorbs  the  most 
of  the  attention  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer is  one  of  these  causes.  If  there 
was  anything  like  the  domestic  demand 
of  the  United  States  in  the  great  foreign 
exporting  countries,  their  tables  of  for- 
eign trade  would  show  up  differently. 
Most  of  them  export  on  a  large  scale 
because  they  can't  sell  their  products  at 
home.  In  other  words,  they  have  to 
find  markets  abroad. 


TOURISTS  AND  TARIFF. 


From  the  Ban  FranoUco  CHtronMa. 
The  proposition  of  Secretary  Mac- 
Veagh  that  tourists  and  visitors,  should 
be  liberally  dealt  with  by  the  customs 
authorities  sounds  well,  but  former  ef- 
forts in  that  direction  were  prolific  in 
abuses.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
objection  to  a  returning  tourist  bringing 
into  the  country  for  his  personal  pleas- 
ure or  to  be  distributed  as  gifts  to 
friends  curious  or  characteristic  objects 


purchased  in  foreign  countries,  but  that 
is  not  what  most  of  the  tourists  are  ask- 
ing for.  What  they  really  desire  is  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  things  in  coun- 
tries where  things  are  produced  and  sold 
more  cheaply  than  in  the  United  States 
in  order  to  save  money.  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  this  privilege  should 
be  extended  to  the  person  who  cannot 
go  touring  to  order  articles  by  mail  and 
have  them  come  in  free  of  duty.  The 
object  of  a  protective  tariff  is  to  protect, 
and  its  usefulness  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  permitting  people  who  can 
afford  to  travel  to  enjoy  advantages 
over  those  who  are  obliged  to  stay  at 
home.  That  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
permit  a  well-to-do  man  to  go  to  Lon- 
don and  order  his  clothes  needs  no  argu- 
ment. If  he  is  to  have  that  right  it  had 
better  be  given  to  all  hands.  Protection 
means  fair  play  for  all. 


JAPAN'S  CHEAP  LABOR. 


The  Protectionist  has  from  time  to 
time  called  attention  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  manufacturing  enterprises  in 
Japan  and  has  pointed  out  that  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  the  real  Japanese 
menace  consists  in  the  abundance  of 
cheap  and  clever  labor  rather  than  in 
the  army  or  the  navy  of  the  Island 
Kingdom. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the 
latest  report  of  Consul  General  Sam- 
mons  illustrates  this  point: 

The  manufacture  of  phonographs  in 
Japan  by  Americans  continues  to  prove 
successful,  and  in  some  branches  native 
Japanese  laborers  produce  approxi- 
mately similar  results  at  about  one- 
fourth  the  wages  paid  in  the  United 
States.  The  directors  of  the  Nippono- 
phone  Co.  in  their  semi-annual  report 
state  that  as  the  result  of  an  increase  in 
business  of  50  per  cent  over  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  191 1,  they  are 
able  to  pay  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent., 
placing  the  stock  on  a  20  per  cent,  per 
annum  basis.  The  company  has  31 
branches  and  106  agents.  It  plans  to 
increase  its  stock  on  hand  from  $100,000 
to  $200,000  in  order  to  supply  dealers 
and  agents  promptly. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY. 


On  March  11,  1912,  Massachusetts 
swung  into  line  with  the  western  and 
southern  states  in  favor  of  a  presi- 
dential primary  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
The  bill  adopted  by  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1.  In  any  year  in  which  candidates 
for  presidential  electors  are  to  be 
elected,  the  election  of  delegates  and  of 
alternate  delegates  to  national  conven- 
tions of  political  parties  shall  be  by 
direct  plurality  vote  in  primaries. 

The  number  of  district  delegates  and 
the  number  of  district  alternate  dele- 
gates: not  less  than  one  from  each  con- 
gressional district  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
State  committee.  Notice  of  the  number 
of  delegates  to  be  elected  shall  be  given 
by  the  State  committee  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  on  or  before  the 
third  Wednesday  in  March. 

2.  Such  primaries  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  in  April. 

In  cities  and  towns  where  the  ques- 
tion of  holding  primaries  by  wards,  pre- 
cincts or  groups  of  precincts  is  deter- 
mined by  the  aldermen  or  selectmen,  no- 
tice of  such  determination  shall  be  given 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
by  the  aldermen  or  selectmen  on  or  be- 
fore the  third  Wednesday  in  March. 

3.  In  Boston  such  primaries  shall  be 
held  in  the  precincts  as  they  existed  at 
the  last  preceding  city  election,  and  in 


Ward  26  of  said  city  there  shall  be  but 
one  polling  place. 

4.  In  primaries  at  which  delegates  to 
national  conventions  of  political  parties 
are  elected,  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth shall  cause  to  be  placed  upon 
the  ballots  of  such  political  party  the 
names  of  candidates  for  the  nomination 
by  such  political  party  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and 
each  voter  may  express  his  preference 
for  such  candidates  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  voting  for  candidates  for  State  of- 
fices to  be  voted  for  by  all  the  voters 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  nomination 
of  candidates  for  nomination  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  by  nomination 
papers  as  in  the  case  of  offices  to  be 
filled  by  all  the  voters  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  votes  cast  for  preference 
shall  be  returned  and  canvassed  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  votes  for 
State  offices  to  be  filled  by  all  the  vot- 
ers of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  shall 
forthwith  certify  the  result  to  the  State 
Committees  of  the  respective  political 
parties. 

5.  All  existing  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  primaries  not  inconsistent  with 
this  act  shall  apply  thereto  as  far  as 
practicable. 

6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
passage. 
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The  bill  received  without  delay  the 
signature  of  Governor  Foss.  The 
Governor  is  reported  to  have  said  in 
regard  to  this  measure,  "I  have 
signed  without  a  moment's  delay  the 
act  of  the  legislature  for  presidential 
primaries." 

The  Roosevelt  campaign  commit- 
tee issued  a  statement  in  which  they 
claimed  the  passage  of  the  presiden- 
tial primary  bill  *'was  a  great  tri- 
umph for  the  whole  people  of  this 
state,"  and  declared  this  action  to  be 
"to  the  everlasting  credit  of  this 
state." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  law  the  state  wide  primary 
was  held  on  April  30  and  resulted  in 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  was  far 
from  creditable  to  the  political  in- 
telligence of  the  Commonwealth. 
After  a  most  astounding  campaign 
m  which  President  Taft  and  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  indulged  in  ex- 
treme personalities,  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  rent  in  twain,  a  vote 
was  cast  which  was  inconclusive 
in  its  results  and  left  neither  faction 
of  the  party  in  a  position  to  claim 
*'everiasting  credit."  By  an  unfortu- 
nate complication  there  were  nine 
candidates  for  delegate-at-large  in 
favor  of  President  Taft,  and  some 
13,000  ballots  were  rendered  void, 
because  nine  Taft  delegates  were 
voted  for  when  the  instructions  on 
the  ballot  called  for  only  eight.  In 
this  way  a  decided  victory  for  Presi- 
dent Taft  was  frustrated,  and  dele- 
gates-at-large  pledged  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt  were  elected  notwith- 
standing the  preferential  vote  of  the 
state  went  in  favor  of  President  Taft. 
There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  how 
the  delegates  will  vote  at  the  conven- 
tion. Colonel  Roosevelt  imme- 
diately  instructed   them   to   observe 


the  preference  of  the  voters,  but  sev- 
eral of  the  delegates  claim  that  they 
will  stand  by  Roosevelt  to  the  end. 

This  first  attempt  at  presidential 
primaries  has  not  won  approval  for 
this  system  in  any  quarter.  The 
Boston  Transcript  declared,  '*Never 
before  in  the  history  of  Massachu- 
setts politics  has  there  been  so  much 
blundering  and  confusion  in  the 
operation  of  the  machinery  provided 
for  obtaining  a  record  of  the  popular 
will."  The  New  York  Sun  said, 
"The  most  vital  aspect  of  the  pri- 
mary must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
is,  the  utter  and  vicious  folly  of  nom- 
mating  a  president  by  such  a  loose 
and  misleading  method."  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  declared, 
"The  exhibition  that  has  been  made 
in  the  old  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  most  emphatic  dem- 
onstration of  the  pernicious  result  of 
thus  outraging  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government." 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  writing  to  the 
Springfield  Republican,  expresses 
the  opinion:  "Everything  is  muddled, 
nobody  is  benefited  and  the  State  is 
disgraced,  all  for  what?"  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  said:  "The  vote 
of  Massachusetts  will  be  spoken  of 
as  indecisive,  but  it  will  decide  some 
things.  It  did  not  settle  the  presi- 
dential nominahon,  but  it  left  no 
doubts  on  certain  points.  One  is 
that  the  Republican  party  is  in  grave 
danger  of  being  wrecked."  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Times  that 
"Whatever  the  full  returns  may 
show,  a  preference  primary,  as  the 
plan  has  worked  in  Massachusetts 
this  year,  is  a  first-rate  device  for 
splitting  a  party  wide-open  and  invit- 
ing defeat  on  election  day;"  and,  re- 
ferring to  the  details  of  the  system, 
"The  ballot  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
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voters  of  Massachusetts  was  a  crazy 
and  monstrous  thing,  clumsy,  illogi- 
cal in  form  and  arrangement,  and 
abounding  in  pitfalls  for  the  unwary 
voter.  The  Democratic  ballot  was 
still  more  ludicrously  illogical.  The 
old  primary  and  convention  system 
may  have  been  open  to  objection, 
but  for  any  electorate  save  one  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  an  insane 
asylum  its  advantages  over  this 
Massachusetts  are  many  and  ob- 
vious." The  Boston  Herald  said: 
•'The  presidential  preference  is  thus 
a  device  for  conferring  authority  to 
that  minority  which  is  willing  to  go 
to  the  polls.  In  Pennsylvania  20  per 
cent,  of  the  Republican  voters  ac- 
complished a  Roosevelt  'landslide/ 
and  in  Illinois  7  per  cent."  Instead 
01  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  the 
Roosevelt  Committee  that  this  meas- 
ure would  bring  everlasting  credit  to 
the  State,  the  New  York  World  de- 
clares that  "the  Massachusetts  presi- 
dential primaries  reflect  no  credit 
ijpon  either  Taft,  Roosevelt  or  the 
State  of  Massachusetts."  The  as- 
tounding spectacle,  which  presiden- 
tial primaries  have  called  forth,  of 
the  President  and  an  ex-President, 
both  members  of  the  same  party,  as- 
saiHng  each  other  on  the  stump,  has 
attracted  attention  beyond  our  own 
borders.  Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law,  the 
Unionist  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  brought  forth  laughter 
and  applause  by  these  comments  on 
the  unutterable  confusion  of  the  po- 
litical situation:  'There  is  an  election 
going  on  in  the  United  States  at  this 
moment.  It  is  very  interesting.  No 
style  of  ours,  new  or  old,  comes  up 
to  that  level." 

The  primaries  have  failed  to  draw 
cut  the  full  vote  of  either  party;  they 
have  opened  the  doors  to  the  partici- 


pation in  party  actions  of  men  who 
have  never  been  allied  with  the  party 
and  whose  allegiance  has  heretofore 
been  with  the  opposing  party.  They 
have  buried  important  issues  under 
the  clamor  of  insistent  controversies, 
and  personalities  have  usurped  the 
place  of  principles. 

The  record  of  the  presidential  pri- 
mary in  all  of  the  states  where  it  has 
been  adopted  marks  a  trail  of  de- 
moralization and  disgust  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Pacific. 

'*And    Massachusetts,    God    forgive 
her, 
She's  a  kneelin'  with  the  rest." 


Referring  to  the  recent  action  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce indorsing  a  "free  ship"  bill, 
the  Marine  Journal  says:  "Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  there  wasn't  a 
member  of  this  old  and  honored  or- 
ganization that  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  face  his  fellow  members 
with  such  a  resolution.  Had  he 
dared  to  do  it,  it  would  have  bred  a 
riot.  Some  of  our  readers  may  not 
understand  this  radical  change  in 
the  members  and  their  opinions  dur- 
ing the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  loyal  to  the  American  ship; 
the  cause  is  a  simple  one.  In  those 
good  old  days  American  shipowners 
and  those  connected  with  the  marine 
industry  were  really  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  was  organized  prac- 
tically by  those  engaged  in  ship 
owning  and  operating,  and  their 
progeny  became  more  largely  inter- 
ested in  American  shipping,  which 
gave  this  great  port  its  start  toward 
the  prosperity  it  has  attained.  But 
now  this  Chamber  is  in  the  control 
of  those  interested  directly  and  in- 
directly in  the  promotion  of  foreign 
shipping." 
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RECIPROCITY  A  DEAD  ISSUE. 


Induced  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
campaign,  President  Taft  adopted 
the  astounding  course  of  publishing 
a  personal  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Colonel  Roosevelt  in  January,  191 1, 
a  few  weeks  before  the  reciprocity 
compact  was  submitted  to  Congress. 
This  remarkable  letter  is  pubHshed 

below. 

[Confidential.] 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  Jan.  10,  191 1. 
My  Dear  Theodore: 

.  .  .  Just  at  present  I  am  in  the  midst 
of  reciprocity  matters,  and  it  would 
gratify  me  a  great  deal  to  talk  over  with 
you  this  issue.  I  have,  as  you  have 
known,  always  been  a  low-tariff  and 
downward-revision  man,  and  the  reason 
why  I  favored  the  last  tariff  bill  and 
praised  it  as  the  best  one  we  had  ever 
had  was:  That  the  consideration  of  it 
on  its  passage  and  the  efforts  of  those 
who  defended  it  afterward  to  show  that 
It  was  a  downward  revision  were  all  a 
concession  by  the  Republican  party  that 
downward  revision  was  necessary,  and 
that  the  rule  upheld  by  Shaw  and  Can- 
non and  other  standpatters  of  the  ortho- 
dox type  that  no  tariff  could  be  too  high, 
because  what  you  needed  was  a  Chinese 
wall,  had  been  departed  from.  Now,  the 
probability  is  that  we  shall  reach  an 
agreement  with  our  Canadian  friends  by 
which  all  natural  products— cereals, 
lumber,  dairy  products,  fruits,  meats  and 
cattle— shall  enter  both  countries  free, 
and  that  we  shall  get  a  revision— not  as 
heavy  a  one  as  I  would  like,  but  a  sub- 
stantial one,  and  equivalent  certainly  to 
the  French  reciprocity  treaty  and  prob- 
ably more — on  manufactures. 

The  truth  is  that  the  minute  that  we 
adopt  in  convention  the  proposal  that 
our  tariff  should  be  measured  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  production  we 
necessarily  adopt  a  rule  which  would 
lead  us  straight  to  reciprocity  in  natural 
products  with  Canada,  because  the  con- 
ditions in  the  two  countries  are  so  sim- 


ilar that  there  is  substantially  no  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production.  Possibly 
labor  is  slightly  lower  in  some  parts  of 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  but 
it  is  also  higher  in  some  parts,  and  the 
adoption  of  free  trade  would  rapidly  in- 
crease the  cost  of  labor  in  those  parts 
where  it  is  cheaper  in  Canada,  so^hat 
the  conditions  would  be  the  same. 

It  might  at  first  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  food  products  some- 
what; it  would  certainly  make  the  reser- 
voir much  greater  and  prevent  fluctua- 
tions. Meantime  the  amount  of  Cana- 
dian products  we  would  take  would  pro- 
duce a  current  of  business  between  west- 
ern Canada  and  the  United  States  that 
would  make  Canada  only  an  adjunct  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  transfer  all 
their  important  business  to  Chicago  and 
New  York,  with  their  bank  credits  and 
everything  else,  and  it  would  increase 
greatly  the  demand  of  Canada  for  our 
manufactures.  I  see  this  is  an  argument 
against  reciprocity  made  in  Canada,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  good  one. 

The  proposition  is  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  we  shall  present  to 
both  houses  of  Congress  an  identical 
bill,  and  pass  it  as  an  agreement  for 
joint  legislation.  In  this  way  we  would 
avoid  the  necessity  for  two-thirds  in  the 
Senate,  and  would  secure  at  once  the 
consent  of  the  House,  which  in  tariff 
matters  is  generally  regarded  as  neces- 
sary, at  any  rate.  This  will  cause  a 
great  commotion,  I  presume.  It  will  be 
unpopular  in  New  York  because  of  cer- 
tain lumber  manufacturing  interests  and 
the  dairy  interests.  It  will  be  unpopular 
in  Minnesota  because  of  wheat;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  free  lumber  will  be  pop- 
ular in  some  places,  and  as  it  includes 
free  paper  and  free  wood  pulp  we  may 
count  on  the  fairly  good  support  of  the 
press. 

This  letter,  of  course,  I  must  ask  you 
to  regard  as  confidential,  though  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  discuss  with 
your  colleagues  on  the  Outlook  such  a 
proposition,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  as  to  your  judgment  of  it.     I 
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think  it  may  break  the  Republican  party 
for  awhile.  As  Elihu  Root  said  when  I 
talked  with  him  yesterday,  it  may  be  an 
entering  wedge  against  protection,  al- 
though it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  protection  as  we  laid  it 
down  in  Chicago.  Of  course  it  will  be 
said  against  it  that  we  are  taking  agri- 
culture and  making  it  suffer  first  before 
we  tackle  wool  and  cotton.  The  bill  is 
not  likely  to  pass  the  present  Congress, 
and  before  the  new  Congress  comes  to- 
gether I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
some  recommendations  as  to  the  wool 
and  cotton  schedules  and  present  a 
problem  to  the  Democrats  which  they 
arc  not  likely  to  find  an  easy  one.  At 
least,  it  will  show  the  hypocrisy  of  some 
people.  Of  course  this  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  introducing  and  pressing 
such  a  measure.  I  believe  it  to  be  right, 
and  if  it  leads,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a 
reduction  in  wool  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures to  the  lowest  figures  and  to  what 
is  a  real  measure  of  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production,  so  much  the  better. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as 
soon  as  you  conveniently  can  write  on 
this  subject,  because  the  matter  is  just 
at  hand,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  within 
10  days  we  shall  reach  an  agreement. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Taft. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  The  Outlook, 
New  York. 


Roosevelf 8  Reply. 

Office  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
The  Outlook,  387  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  Jan.  12,  191 1. 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  at  once  took  in  your  letter  and  went 
over  it  with  the  Outlook  editors.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  propose 
to  do  with  Canada  is  admirable  from 
every  standpoint. 

I  firmly  believe  in  free  trade  with  Can- 
ada for  both  economic  and  political  rea- 
sons. As  you  say,  labor  cost  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  the  two  countries  so 
that  you  are  amply  justified  by  the  plat- 
form. 

Whether  Canada  will  accept  such  reci- 
procity I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  greatly 
to  your  credit  to  make  the  effort. 

It  may  damage  the  Republican  party 


in  the  end,  especially  if  you  tackle  wool, 
cotton,  etc.,  as  you  propose. 
Ever,  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  Hon.  Wm.   H.  Taft,  President  of 
the     United     States,     The     White 
House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Had  the  above  letter  been  pub- 
lished during  the  reciprocity  debate, 
intense  excitement  would  have  been 
created  in  Canada,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  measure  would  not  have  been 
in  doubt  for  a  moment.  Canada  had 
been  told  that  it  was  "at  the  parting^ 
of  the  ways"  by  the  President,  and  he 
"hoped  to  see  the  flag  flying  all  the 
way  to  the  North  Pole,"  by  .Champ 
Clark.  Colonel  Roosevelt's  answer 
to  the  Taft  letter  would  have  con- 
vinced all  Canada  that  a  definite  plot 
was  under  way  to  absorb  the  Do- 
minion. Colonel  Roosevelt  ex- 
pressed himself  as  strongly  in  favor 
of  reciprocity  as  President  Taft  had 
done.  "I  firmly  believe,"  he  said, 
"in  free  trade  with  Canada  for  both 
economic  and  political  reasons." 

London  papers  have  commented 
severely  upon  what  they  term 
"Taft's  plot  against  Canada."  The 
Daily  Mail  said:  "Englishmen  will 
ask  themselves  what  wrong  the 
British  Empire  has  done  to  the 
United  States  that  the  American 
government  should  deliberately  set 
to  work  to  plot  the  absorption  of 
the  splendid  Dominion  of  which  our 
nation  is  so  proud.  At  best,  it  was 
an  unfriendly  act."  The  Post:  "All 
Englishmen  ought  to  think  well  over 
this;  that  the  Americans  pressed  for 
reciprocity  to  make  Canada  an  ad- 
junct of  the  United  States."  The 
Standard:  "President  Taft  has  been 
goaded  into  candor.  He  has  been 
induced  to  admit  that  Champ  Clark» 
the  indiscreet,  was  correct  in  his  ac- 
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count  of  the  genesis  of  the  Ottawa- 
Washington  negotiations.  It  was  in 
his  mind,  and  that  of  his  colleagues, 
that  commercial  union  would  be  a 
stepping-stone  to  political  union, 
and  so  eventually  to  a  fusion  of 
Canada  with  the  United  States  and 
the  dismemberment  of  the  British 
Empire." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all 
political  correspondence  a  more  in- 
discreet letter  than  that  written  by 
President  Taft  to  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
match  in  all  our  political  history  the 
indiscretion  of  giving  publicity  to 
such  a  letter.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  course  of  President  Taft  in 
this  whole  matter  has  been  more 
consistent  and  praise-worthy  than 
has  the  course  of  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
A  year  ago  Colonel  Roosevelt  firmly 
believed  in  free  trade  with  Canada 
for  "economic  and  political  reasons." 
Now  he  claims  that  he  had  not 
given  the  subject  sufficient  consider- 
ation, and  he  is  unalterably  opposed 
to  such  a  measure. 

These  strong  expressions  in  favor 
of  free  trade  with  Canada  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  reasons  were 
bravely  recanted  by  Colonel  Roose- 
velt in  his  Worcester  speech  April 
26.  He  said:  "Later  when  I  came  to 
look  up  the  matter,  however,  I  be- 
came convinced  that  the  reciprocity 
agreement  as  passed  by  Mr.  Taft 
was  unwise  and  undesirable,  because 
it  improperly  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  our  farmers  and  fishermen,  and 
because  it  carried  indefensible 
actions  on  paper.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause I  had  stated  that  I  would  sup- 
port the  treaty,  I  said  not  one  word 
against  it  until  it  was  dead." 

President  Taft  declared  to  the 
Ohio    voters:    'T    would    not    have 


your  votes  if  I  had  to  take  back 
what  I  really  believed  was  for  your 
interest.  But  I  appeal  to  you 
whether  it  is  a  square  deal  for  a  man 
to  change  right  in  the  nick  of  time 
when  he  wants  votes,  although  we 
both  were  for  reciprocity.  Now  that 
is  a  condition  I  would  like  to  have 
you  study.  It  is  a  dead  issue,  and  I 
see  no  reason  for  voting  one  way  or 
the  other  so  far  as  reciprocity  is 
concerned,  but  I  ask  for  a  square 
deal." 

Thus  are  the  obsequies  spoken  of 
Canadian  reciprocity  by  a  man  who 
brought  the  issue  clearly  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  not  for  a  generation 
will  this  measure  be  revived.  "It  is 
a  dead  issue." 


PROTECTION    FOR   AUTOMO- 
BILE INDUSTRY. 


Manufacturers  Protest  Against  a  Reduc- 
tion of  Duty. 

A  strong  protest  against  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  automobiles 
from  45  per  cent.,  as  established  by 
the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  to  40  per 
cent.,  the  rate  proposed  by  the  Un- 
derwood bill,  or  35  per  cent,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Cummins'  amendment, 
has  been  filed  with  the  Finance 
Committee  by  a  committee  of 
motor-car  manufacturers. 

No  American  industry  affords  a 
better  illustration  of  the  operation 
of  a  protective  tariff  than  the  manu- 
facture of  motor  cars,  and  no  indus- 
try shows  such  a  large  growth  in 
the  census  figures  on  manufactures. 
In  the  five  years  from  1899  ^^  1904, 
the  number  of  wage  earners  em- 
ployed showed  an  increase  of  437.7 
per  cent.,   and  the   increase   in  the 
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value  of  the  products  was  532.6  per 
cent  From  1904  to  1909  the  in- 
crease in  wage  earners  was  528.4 
per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  products  729.7  per  cent. 
The  capital  employed  in  motor  car 
manufacture  in  1909  was  $i73,837r 
000,  and  the  wages  paid  amounted  to 
$48,694P00.  The  total  value  of 
products  for  that  year  amounted  to 
$249,202,000.  This  enormous  de- 
velopment was  made  possible  by  the 
protective  tariff,  and  under  such  a 
tariff  the  largest  motor  vehicle  in- 
dustry in  the  world  has  been  built 
up. 

The  commitee  of  motor-car 
manufacturers  protested  against  a 
reduction  of  duty  until  an  exhaus- 
tive, intelligent  and  impartial  in- 
quiry into  the  conditions  of  the  in- 
dustry can  be  made  by  the  Tariff 
Board.  In  urging  a  proper  protec- 
tive tariff  the  committee  says: 

"A  proper  protective  tariff  pro- 
tects. A  hairsplitting  measure  of 
protection  only  partially  protects 
and  stimulates  imports  and  the  com- 
merce and  industries  of  foreign 
countries  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. 

"Were  it  not  for  the  protective- 
tariff  policy  of  this  country  at  the 
time  the  motor-car  industry  came  on 
the  horizon,  almost  countless  mil- 
lions of  dollars  would  have  gone 
abroad  for  motor  vehicles,  by  reason 
of  the  earlier  start  of  the  industry  in 
Europe,  and  American  artisans 
would  have  gone  without  many  mil- 
lions of  wages  which  the  tariff  has 
enabled  them  to  earn. 

"The  commercial-vehicle  branch 
of  the  industry  today  stands  in  its 
incipient  stage.  In  Europe  it  is  well 
established  and  the  vehicles  gener- 
ally in  common  vog^e. 


"Ought  a  change  in  tariff  policy 
be  adopted  by  which  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign-made  commercial  ve- 
hicles will  be  stimulated  and  the  bus- 
iness of  European  motor-vehicle 
manufacturers  promoted?  Ought 
the  use  of  the  American  markets  as 
a  dumping  ground  for  excess  prod- 
ucts of  European  cheap  labor  be 
stimulated  by  unwise  tariff  reduc- 
tion? 

"A  proper  and  wise  tariff  is  the 
only  safeguard." 

Dealing  with  the  question  of 
wages,  the  committee  asserts  that 
the  wages  paid  abroad  are  one-third 
to  one-half  the  wages  paid  in  Ameri- 
can factories,  and  that  this  difference 
in  compensation  to  American  arti- 
sans is  maintained  by  the  tariff.  Eu- 
ropean artisans  are  as  productive 
and  skillful  as  are  those  employed  in 
American  factories,  and  the  Euro- 
pean operatives  have  the  same 
American  machinery  to  work  with. 
In  the  plant  of  the  Fiat  Company  in 
Italy  $^00,000  worth  of  American 
machinery  is  installed;  in  the  Hotch- 
kiss  Company  in  France  $175,000 
worth,  and  among  the  other  com- 
panies which  are  large  users  of 
American  machinery  are  the  Isotta, 
Qement,  deDietrich,  Darracq,  Ber- 
liot,  deDion  and  Panhard. 

There  is  no  monopoly  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  motor  cars.  The  indus- 
try is  conducted  under  relentless 
competition.  Motor  cars  have  de- 
creased in  price  and  increased  in 
quality  each  year.  A  very  consider- 
able export  trade  has  been  devel- 
oped, because  America  has  most 
successfully  developed  a  cheap 
motor  vehicle,  and  the  greater  part 
of  our  export  trade  consists  of  cars 
of  this  type. 

A  5  per  cent,  reduction  in  duty  as 
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proposed  by  the  Underwood  Bill 
would  result  in  a  saving  to  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer  of  $ioo  on  a  car 
valued  at  $2,000.  To  reduce  the  cost 
of  a  similar  car  of  American  manu- 
facture would  require  a  reduction  in 
wages  of  approximately  8  per  cent. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  industry 
motor-car  manufacturers  purchased 
a  large  portion  of  their  accessories 
from  European  factories,  but  the 
purchase  of  these  supplies  abroad 
has  been  discontinued  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  reason  of  the  operation  of 
the  tariff,  which  has  transferred  this 
production  to  the  United  States, 
where  these  articles  are  made  by 
American  labor.  Many  European 
factories  have  established  branches 
in  this  country,  employing  American 
labor,  and  distributing  large  sums 
annually  in  this  country,  instead  of 
diverting  from  this  country  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  each  year.  A 
reduction  of  duties  beyond  the  point 
of  protection  would  result  in  the 
closing  of  these  American  branches, 
and  of  many  American  plants,  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  product  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  committee  points  out  that 
when  an  industry  is  once  transferred 
to  a  foreign  country  for  economic 
causes,  resulting  from  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress,  to  again  secure  its 
removal  back  to  the  closed  and 
abandoned  American  plants,  would 
require  the  restoration  of  tariff 
rates  in  excess  of  the  hairsplitting 
rate  based  on  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  because  something 
more  than  equal  conditions  of  cost 
of  manufacture  would  be  necessary 
to  re-establish  the  industries  in 
America,  or  to  encourage  new  in- 
dustries, or  promote  the  extension 


of  those  existing.  The  committee 
appeals  to  Congress  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  stable  conditions  sur- 
rounding industry  and  commerce, 
and  urges  a  business  administration 
of  business  matters,  and  that  the 
political  discussion  of  tariff  rates 
should  no  longer  menace  our  pros- 
perity. The  tariff  should  be  consid- 
ered as  a  business  question,  and 
treated  as  all  business  questions 
should  be  considered,  that  is,  strictly 
on  the  merits  of  the  facts. 
"Let  us  have  tariff  peace." 


HOME  RULE  AND  THE  IM- 
PERIAL TARIFF. 


By  a  BtudmU  of  BnglUh  P0UU09. 

In  last  month's  Protectionist  the 
writer,  inspired  by  the  fiscal  vagaries 
of  our  anti-tariff  Bristol  cabinet,  pro- 
pounded the  query:  What  is  Free 
Trade?  The  chief  of  that  body,  not 
content  with  the  dumb  acquiescence 
in  its  vigorous  assertion  of  free  trade 
doctrines,  had  ostentatiously  cele- 
brated "the  obsequies  of  Tariff  Re- 
form" in  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, leaving,  one  would  have 
thought,  no  loophole  for  doubt  as  to 
the  fiscal  convictions  of  such  a 
speaker. 

The  greater,  therefore,  is  the  mys- 
tery underlying  the  proposals  incor- 
porated by  this  same  cabinet  in  its 
Irish  Home  Rule  bill.  In  spite  of  its 
'nany  professions  of  a  desire  to  in- 
crease by  this  measure  the  unity  of 
the  Empire,  Americans  in  particular 
will  seek  in  vain  for  any  consistency 
between  these  aims  and  the  inevit- 
able effect  of  the  bill. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
United  States  of  today  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  replacing  of  individual 
state    tariffs    by    a    single    national 
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measure  controlling  the  collection  of 
customs  duties  on  a  uniform  basis. 
Similarly,  Germany  had  found  it  nec- 
essary, even  before  the  consolidation 
of  the  Empire  as  a  result  of  the  War 
of  1870,  to  institute  a  Zollverein, 
abolishing  thereby  a  maze  of  differ- 
ential duties  among  the  principalities. 
Great  Britain,  however,  assuming 
that  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  fellow  min- 
isters represent  the  views  of  the  elec- 
torate, appears  to  think  that  all  these 
efforts  were  wrong  in  theory  and 
practice  and  that  Imperial  unity  is  to 
be  secured  by  setting  up  fiscal  barri- 
trs  between  integral  portions  of  the 
Empire. 

Not  even  the  existing  preferential 
arrangement  voluntarily  conceded  by 
Canada  can  be  held  sacred  if  such 
views  prevail.  One  may  wonder,  in- 
deed,— still  reasoning  on  the  hypoth- 
esis of  a  peoples'  mandate — why 
Britain  manifested  such  relief  and 
gratitude  on  learning  of  the  Cana- 
dian overthrow  of  last  year's  Wash- 
ington pact.  The  alternative  ques- 
tion arises :  Did  the  English  people 
really  know  what  they  were  rejoicing 
over,  or  is  it  possible  that  the  Pre- 
mier and  his  colleagues  are,  after  all, 
non-representative  of  British  public 
opimon? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  must  by  this 
time  be  well  aware  of  what  is  now  in 
store  for  them  if  this  bill  weathers 
the  storms  of  Parliament.  The 
power  with  which  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment is  to  be  erdowed  to  increase  to 
any  extent  all  excise  duties,  the  rates 
of  customs  duties  on  beer  and  spirits 
and,  with  a  limitation  of  10  per  cent., 
those  on  other  taxed  commodities,  is 
ministerially  defended  as  enabling 
the  poorer  classes  to  benefit  by  re- 
missions  on   tea,   sugar,   etc.     But 


nothing  is  said  about  the  fact  that 
this  introduces  a  differential  customs 
rate  operating  against  English^ 
Scotch  and  Welsh,  who,  under  the 
bill,  will  have  to  provide  large  annual 
subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of 
purely  Irish  services.  Not  only  so, 
but  an  increase  of  customs  duty  on 
spirits  and  beer  would  operate  as  a 
protective  impost,  tending  to  drive 
English  and  Scotch  distillers  and 
brewers  out  of  the  Irish  market. 

Even  the  ultra  free  trade  "Spec- 
tator" is  moved  to  protest  against 
the  possibility  of  handicapping  Eng- 
lish trade  by  the  indirect  method  of 
reducing  the  excise  duty  on  tobacco 
Dy  half,  thus  enabling  Irish  manufac- 
turers or  merchants  to  retail  tobacco 
in  England  through  the  post  office, 
"at  prices  which  would  completely 
undersell  the  English  traders."  The 
same  journal  points  out  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  to  prevent  the  sys- 
tem of  bounties  which  prevailed  un- 
der the  ante  1800  Irish  Parliament. 
'Tart  of  the  joke  would  be  to  see  the 
poor  English  free  trade  pig  squeal- 
ing under  the  treatment  meted  out 
to  him  by  Hibernian  Protectionists." 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  Unionist 
leader,  puts  the  matter  in  a  nut-shell 
in  stating  that  "every  ship  coming 
from  Ireland  to  the  United  Kingdom 
will  have  to  be  examined,  and  every 
parcel  and  every  passenger  will  have 
to  be  examined."  And  this  drastic 
differentiation  between  individual 
units  of  a  kingdom,  separated  by 
only  a  few  miles  of  sea,  is  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  name  of  "free 
trade"  and  as  a  part  of  our  effort  to 
secure  a  larger  measure  of  unity  for 
the  Empire  of  which  Ireland  is  a 
part.  Could  inconsistency  further 
go? 
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AMERICAN  FABRICS  AND 
AMERICAN  CLOTHES. 


WiUiam  M.  Wood,  im  tk$  Vew  York  Him. 

Though  the  American  wool  manu- 
facture increased  more  heavily  in  the 
five  years  between  1904  and  1909 
than  in  any  other  ten  years  prior  to 
1900  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
this  growth  is  not  abnormal.  It  is 
only  a  natural  and  legitimate  part  of 
the  general  industrial  expansion  of 
the  United  States.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  woolen  and 
worsted  mills  of  this  country  shows 
an  increase  from  $256,000,000  in  1899 
to  $415,000,000  in  1909,  or  62  per 
cent,  for  the  entire  decade.  During 
the  same  time  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  industry  increased  from 
$213,000,000  to  $419,000,000,  or  76 
per  cent.  Between  1904  and  1909 
the  gain  in  value  of  product  was 
more  than  $100,000,000. 

Great  mills  have  been  erected  and 
elaborately  equipped,  and  prosperous 
smaller  mills  have  enlarged  and  mod- 
ernized their  facilities.  Yet  in  years 
of  normal  business  there  ought  to  be 
employment  for  all  of  this  woolen 
and  worsted  machinery.  The  United 
States  is  the  best  market  for  woolen 
and  worsted  fabrics  in  the  world.  Its 
people  are  the  most  prosperous. 
They  expect  to  buy  and  have  the 
money  to  buy  the  most  durable  and 
comfortable  clothing.  Most  of  these 
fabrics  come  from  American  mills, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
wool  manufactures  of  a  duty-paid 
value  of  not  less  than  $35,000,000  are 
annually  purchased  from  abroad. 
These  fabrics,  or  most  of  them,  ought 
also  to  be  manufactured  in  America. 
If  this  were  done  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  employment,  no  idle  or  un- 
profitable machinery. 


It  ought  to  be  a  point  of  pride  with 
all  American  citizens  to  wear  Ameri- 
can clothing  made  out  of  American 
fabrics,  than  which  there  are  no  bet- 
ter in  the  world.  Merchants  who 
handle  both  American  and  foreign 
goods  have  frankly  testified  of  late 
years  to  the  superiority  of  American 
clothes  in  the  beauty  of  their  designs 
and  the  durabilily  of  the  fabrics  and 
their  colors.  These  facts  are  more 
and  more  adequately  realized  by  the 
purchasers  themselves.  Both  in 
men's  wear  and  in  dress  goods  the 
proportion  of  American  fabrics 
bought  and  worn  in  the  United 
States  is  steadily  increasing. 

But  imports  of  $35,000,000  a  year, 
duty  paid,  are  larger  than  they  ought 
to  be.  They  show  that  some  of  our 
people  still  retain  the  old  provincial 
preference  for  foreign  goods.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  total  number  of 
people  of  this  kind  is  decreasing,  but 
there  is  very  little  excuse  in  our  time 
for  the  notion  they  cherish. 

The  newest  and  best  American 
mills  are  equipped  with  the  best  ma- 
chinery that  can  be  procured  on  this 
or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  employes  of  these  mills  are  paid 
twice  the  wages  of  the  expert  Eng- 
lish operatives  for  doing  the  same 
amount  and  quality  of  work.  This 
fact  the  Tariff  Board  report  has 
lately  demonstrated.  This  Tariff 
Board  report,  by  the  way,  pays  a 
compliment  to  the  alert  and  pro- 
gressive methods  of  American  man- 
ufacturers. Agents  of  the  board 
found  abroad  that  "foreign  manu- 
facturers do  not  keep  their  costs  in 
any  such  detail"  as  do  the  best 
American  mills.  Good  machinery, 
high  wages  and  administrative  effi- 
ciency should  certainly  enable  these 
American   mills   to   produce   fabrics 
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as  good  as  the  very  best  of  their 
overseas  competitors.  I  believe  that 
they  are  doing  this. 

In  an  address  before  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  at  Minneapolis,  ex- 
Vice-President  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks said:  "The  times  in  which  we 
live  admonish  us  that  we  should 
guard    well    our   sacred    temple    of 


Hberty.  Men  are  questioning  the 
beneficence  of  our  political  institu- 
tions; they  are  coming  to  doubt  each 
other;  a  note  of  pessimism  is  heard 
here  and  there;  we  are  becoming  in- 
tolerant of  each  other;  passion  takes 
(possession  of  our  better  judgment 
and  we  rend  each  other  in  the  politi- 
cal arena  and  in  the  market  place; 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  mad  rush 
for  wealth  and  place  and  honor." 


TARIFF  LEGISLATION  LAGS. 

Underwood  Has  His  Old   Cotton  Bill   Ready— Tariff   Board's 

Work  May  Be  Transferred— Patent  Law  Needs  a  Change 

—Duties  on  Raw  Materials  Higher  than   on 

Finished  Products. 

I^rom   Our    Washing-ton   Correspondent. 


Washington,  May  25,  1912. 
Little  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  last  month  with  tariff  legisla- 
tion. The  House  has  done  nothing 
on  the  subject.  The  Senate  Finance 
Conmiittee  continued  its  hearings 
until  late  in  April,  since  which  time 
the  Committee  has  done  compara- 
tively little  tariff  work.  The  metal 
bill,  after  long  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  Democrats  in  presenting  a  mi- 
nority report,  was  finally  brought  up 
for  consideration  in  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  presented  a 
substitute  bill.  Mr.  Simmons,  of 
North  Carolina,  was  chosen  by  the 
Democrats  to  take  charge  of  their 
interests  in  the  advocacy  of  the 
House  bill,  and  he  made  a  speech 
which  lasted  for  two  days  in  opening 
the  debate.  Mr.  Simmons  is  not 
much  of  a  tariff  expert,  and  his  ar- 


gument, if  it  could  be  dignified  by 
that  word,  was  not  listened  to  by 
more  than  a  few  Senators.  Mr. 
Stone,  of  Missouri,  was  scheduled  to 
follow  Mr.  Simmons,  and  he  showed 
considerable  feeling  because  so  few 
Senators  listened  to  the  vapid  stuflf 
put  forth  by  the  North  Carolina 
Senator.  Apparently  Mr.  Stone  did 
not  expect  much  more  of  a  hearing, 
for  he  did  not  make  his  appearance 
in  debate  for  weeks  after  Mr.  Sim- 
mons closed, 

Mr.  Cummins  took  three  days  to 
deliver  his  speech,  although  it  was 
not  delivered  on  consecutive  days, 
and  he  only  occupied  a  couple  of 
hours  a  day.  Then  it  took  him  sev- 
eral days  more  to  revise  it  before  he 
allowed  it  to  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  This  will  illustrate 
the    Democratic    method    of    tariflc 
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legislation  in  the  Senate.  The  Re- 
publicans have  been  willing  to  go  on 
with  the  metal  bill  any  time  the 
Democrats  were  ready,  but  as  the 
Republicans  oppose  the  measure, 
they  are  not  particularly  concerned 
about  wasting  time  in  its  considera- 
tion. Hence  appropriation  bills  and 
various  other  measures  have  been 
given  consideration,  and  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  tell  what  will  be- 
come of  the  pending  tariff  bills. 

Underwood's  Old  Cotton  Bill  Again. 

The  Democrats  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House 
have  revised  their  old  cotton  bill 
passed  last  year,  and  have  it  ready 
for  introduction  whenever  they  think 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  fill  a  gap. 
At  least  Mr.  Underwood  says  that 
he  does  not  see  any  good  of  further 
tariff  legislation  in  the  House,  un- 
less the  Senate  considers  these  bills, 
and  he  says  that  he  will  wait  and  see 
what  the  Senate  does  before  offering 
the  cotton  bill.  Evidently  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  given  no  consideration 
to  the  Tariff  Board's  report  on  the 
cotton  bill,  as  they  took  the  ground 
that  that  report  was  of  no  value. 

Senator  Simmons  speaking  for 
the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  says 
that  all  the  tariff  bills  will  be  passed 
in  the  Senate  before  adjournment. 
He  says  that  the  appropriation  bills 
have  to  be  given  preference,  as  the 
fiscal  year  ends  on  June  30th,  and  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  bring 
the  two  Houses  together  on  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  But  Mr.  Simmons 
does  not  speak  for  the  majority  of 
the  Senate,  and  although  he  and 
Mr.  Cummins  both  asserted  that  the 
tariff  bills  will  all  be  passed  in  one 
form  or  another  by  the  Senate, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  such  a 
course  will  be  followed.    The  metal 


bill  will  probably  pass,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Cummin's  substitute, 
which  is  not  quite  so  much  of  a  free 
trade  measure  as  the  Democratic 
bill,  may  be  passed  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  insurgents  combined. 
Mr.  Penrose  and  some  of  the  other 
Republicans  prefer  to  let  the  Demo- 
crats pass  their  own  bill  instead  of 
Mr.  Cummin's  substitute,  and  that 
may  be  done.  It  is  probable  that 
any  bill  that  passes  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  regular  Republicans 
will  be  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Tariff  Board  May  Be  Continued 
Temporarily. 

The  fate  of  the  Tariff  Board 
hangs  in  the  balance.  The  Demo- 
crats do  not  intend  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  Board,  but  the 
situation  now  looks  as  though  the 
Board  might  possibly  be  continued, 
temporarily  at  least,  with  the  same 
appropriation  as  it  had  for  the  ex- 
isting fiscal  year.  The  legislative 
and  executive  appropriation  bill,  as 
it  passed  the  House,  had  a  number 
of  provisions  attached  to  it  which 
will  not  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  according  to  the  present 
outlook.  These  provisions  relate  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  bureau  of 
Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  and  also  to  in- 
clude with  those  two  bureaus  the 
Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  in  the 
Department  of  State.  These  three 
bureaus  would  be  combined  under  a 
new  head  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  There  are 
various  other  provisions  which  have 
no  place  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
and  it  appears  now  as  though  there 
might  be  a  deadlock  between  the 
two  Houses  on  this  bill.  In  that 
case  a  bill  would  have  to  be  passed 
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to  continue  the  appropriation  on  the 
same  basis  as  existed  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  until  the  two  Houses 
could  reach  an  agreement.  In  that 
event  the  Tariff  Board  would  con- 
tinue in  existence  on  the  basis  of 
last  year's  appropriation. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  note  how 
the  Democrats  have  treated  this 
Tariff  Board  matter.  They  favored 
the  Board  before  it  was  created,  but 
now  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Chairman  of 
the  Appropriation  Committee,  re- 
fers to  the  members  of  the  Board  as 
"political  hacks"  and  says  their  re- 
ports are  "ridiculous."  Weaker 
Clark  and  others  have  made  uncom- 
plimentary reference  to  the  Board, 
while  admitting  that  such  a  Board  is 
necessary.  The  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive appropriation  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  contains  a  pro- 
vision giving  the  new  bureau  to  be 
created  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce* and  Labor  practically  all  the 
power  now  given  to  the  Tariff 
Board,  only  the  bureau  will  not  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  President 
as  the  Tariff  Board  now  is,  and  will 
not  report  to  the  President,  except 
when  requested  by  him  to  make  a 
special  investigation  or  inquiry. 
That  provision  was  carried  despite 
the  opposition  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and 
some  other  Democrats.  Hence,  if 
that  provision  of  the  bill  should  be 
retained  in  the  Senate  the  Tariff 
Board  will  be  supplanted  and  its 
work  continued,  so  far  as  possible 
without  sufficient  money,  which 
would  not  allow  it  to  go  very  far. 

Law  Enough  But  No  Money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  existing  law  which 
pves  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  the  power  to  do  what  is  now 


done  by  the  Tariff  Board.  That 
provision  requires  the  head  of  that 
Bureau,  whenever  called  upon  by  the 
President  or  the  House,  to  make  re- 
ports on  particular  subjects,  but 
there  is  little  or  no  money  available 
for  such  work.  Mr.  Payne,  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  last  Republican  House, 
who  at  one  time  opposed  a  Tariff 
Board,  now  favors  it,  and  says  that 
all  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
last  House,  excepting  Mr.  Harrison, 
agreed  in  favor  of  a  Tariff  Board, 
but  the  provision  for  such  a  Board 
did  not  become  a  law  because  of  a 
Democratic  filibuster  in  the  House 
at  the  close  of  the  last  Congress. 
Mr.  Payne  has  changed  his  mind  on 
the  subject,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  very  great  confidence  in  the 
present  Tariff  Board,  as  he  says  that 
the  majority  consists  of  one  free 
trader  and  two  Democrats.  What- 
ever may  be  the  outcome,  the  pres- 
ent Tariff  Board  will  not  remain 
long  in  existence.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  Democrats  to  get  rid  of  it  and 
they  will  succeed  in  that  endeavor. 
Patents  and  the  Chemical  Bill. 

The  chemical  bill  is  brought 
prominently  to  the  front  by  the  use 
foreigners  are  making  of  patents  in 
this  country.  Between  1900  and 
1910,  4,068  patents  relating  to  prin- 
cipal chemical  manufactures  were 
taken  out  in  the  United  States,  and 
2,087,  or  more  than  one-half  were 
issued  to  foreigners,  of  which  num- 
ber the  Germans  took  out  1,754.  In 
other  words,  1,552  patents  were 
taken  out  by  Americans,  and  2,516, 
or  62  per  cent.,  by  foreigners  domi- 
ciled abroad,  of  which  total  69.5  per 
cent,  went  to  Germans.  Patentees 
of    foreign    birth    residing    in    the 
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United  States,  whether  or  not  a  citi- 
zen of  this  country,  are  included 
among  the  American  patentees.  The 
American  market  is  the  most  valu- 
able in  the  world,  and  the  foreign 
inventors  take  advantage  of  it  to  se- 
cure patents  and  then  control  this 
market  while  not  producing  any- 
thing here.  In  this  way  in  the 
chemical  industry  the  Germans  fur- 
nish our  market  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  products  in  some 
branches,  at  prices  to  suit  them- 
selves, because  there  can  be  no  com- 
petition in  this  country.  But  under 
the  laws  of  France,  England,  and 
other  countries,  includmg  Germany, 
patents  have  necessarily  to  be  oper- 
ated in  those  countries,  or  else  they 
become  void.  Since  England 
adopted  that  course  in  1907,  over 
fifty  foreign  firms  have  been  obliged 
to  begin  manufacturing  in  that  coun- 
try, involving  an  investment  of 
about  $4,000,000  and  the  employ- 
ment of  7,000  wage  earners.  In  ad- 
dition licenses  have  to  be  issued  to 
English  firms  to  produce  an  article 
unless  the  inventor  produces  it  him- 
self in  that  country.  In  that  way 
assignments  have  been  made  of  a 
large  number  of  patents  to  be  manu- 
factured in  England  by  English 
firms.  Such  a  law  in  this  country 
would  benefit  the  people  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  lessen  the  unfair  advan- 
tage derived  now  by  foreign  paten- 
tees. The  President  has  recom- 
mended Congress  to  create  a  com- 
mission on  this  matter,  and  that 
probably  will  be  done. 

Indigo  as  an  Illustration. 

Synthetic  indigo  is  an  illustration 
of  the  need  of  such  legislation. 
Practically  all  the  indigo  used  in  this 
country  comes  from  Germany  where 


the  patents  for  the  production  of  this 
indigo  are  held.  The  German  own- 
ers of  this  patent  have  been  obliged 
to  produce  the  article  in  England 
and  in  France,  and  as  they  charge 
what  they  please  for  the  article,  so 
long  as  they  can  keep  the  price  a 
little  below  that  of  natural  indigo, 
they  should  be  compelled  to  produce 
it  in  this  country.  There  is  no  duty 
on  indigo,  but  the  Democrats  have 
sought  to  impose  such  a  duty, 
against  which  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers are  protesting  loudly.  The 
chemical  bill  passed  by  the  House 
imposes  a  duty  on  alazarine  and  an- 
thracene and  dyes  derived  from  the 
same,  including  indigo.  The  cotton 
manufacturers  say  that  this  would 
add  considerable  to  the  cost  of  in- 
digo dyed  fabrics  and  to  low  priced 
garments  made  from  denims,  cham- 
brays,  cheviots,  and  ginghams, 
cloths  used  by  the  poor  people  and 
the  working  men  and  women  over 
all  the  United  States.  Instead  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  living  the  Demo- 
crats increase  it  with  this  kind  of 
duties  without  a  shadow  of  reason, 
as  the  purpose  is  not  to  help  any 
industry  in  the  United  States. 
Wonderful  Tariff  Bills. 

This  same  kind  of  tariff  legisla- 
tions runs  all  through  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff  bills.  For  instance,  bone 
black,  manufactured  from  bones  and 
used  in  refining  cane  sugar,  is  placed 
on  the  free  list.  This  article  is  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States,  and 
placing  it  on  the  free  list  is  simply 
to  benefit  the  sugar  trust  and  kill  the 
bone  black  industry  in  this  country 
and  throw  all  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  that  industry  out  of  work. 
We  import  $6,000,000  worth  of 
coal-tar  dyes  and  produce  only  $1,- 
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5oo,cxx)  worth.  We  have  more  of 
the  raw  material  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  but  the  Demo- 
crats propose  to  reduce  the  duty  for 
the  benefit  of  foreigners  and  make 
all  of  the  raw  material,  not  found  in 
thk  country,  dutiable.  Phenolph- 
thalein,  now  manufactured  in  this 
country  to  a  small  extent,  is  "en- 
couraged" by  reducing  the  duty  to 
15  per  cent,  and  then  imposing  a  20 
per  cent,  duty  on  the  raw  material, 
which  has  to  be  imported!  Caffeine 
is  protected  by  a  duty  of  23.80  per 
cent.,  but  tea  siftings,  tea  waste,  etc., 
the  otherwise  worthless  raw  ma- 
terial from  which  caffeine  is  manu- 
factured, is  made  dutiable  at  40  per 
cent.!  Dextrines  are  to  be  dutiable 
at  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound, 


but  potato  starch  from  which  dex- 
trines are  to  be  made  is  to  be  duti- 
able at  one  and  a  half  cents  a  pound, 
or  twice  as  much  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial as  on  the  finished  product.  On 
concentrated  sulphide  sodium  crys- 
tals the  duty  is  to  be  the  same  as  on 
the  same  article  when  it  is  not  con- 
centrated. In  other  words,  the  duty 
on  the  raw  material  will  be  twice  as 
much  as  on  the  finished  product. 

That  is  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
runs  all  through  these  Democratic 
tariff  bills  which  are  alleged  to  be 
for  "the  encouragement  of  Ameri- 
can industries,"  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  certain  to  wipe  out 
many  industries  and  discourage 
them  all. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS. 

Annual  Meeting— Tariff  Resolutions— Extracts  From  Addresses  of 
President  Hobbs  and  J.  T.  Lincoln. 


The  ninety-second  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers  was  held  in  Boston, 
April  24-25. 

Secretary  Woodbury  reported  that 
on  April  i,  191 1,  the  membership 
was  1,047  a^d  the  net  reduction  by 
death,  resignation  and  non-payment 
of  dues  made  the  membership  on 
April  I,  1912,  969,  or  about  what  it 
was  on  April  i,  1910.  He  stated 
that  the  Association  has  received 
many  invitations  to  join  with  other 
organizations,  either  directly  or  by 


delegates,  but  has  felt  obliged  to  de- 
cline all  excepting  those  which  were 
directly  connected  with  the  manu- 
facturing or  merchandising  of  cot- 
ton goods. 

The  program  for  the  two  days  in- 
cluded many  papers  of  much  value 
to  cotton  manufacturers,  but  we 
have  no  space  except  for  some  por- 
tions of  the  addresses  of  President 
Hobbs  and  Jonathan  T.  Lincoln,  of 
Fall  River,  which  seem  of  most 
general  interest. 

Edwin  F.  Greene,  of  Boston,  who 
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is  Treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Mills, 
Lawrence,  was  elected  President  for 
the  year  ensuing.  Frederick  A. 
Flather,  of  Boston,  and  George  P. 
Grant,  Jr.,  of  Fitchburg,  were 
elected  vice  presidents.  The  direct- 
ors elected  were:  William  M.  But- 
ler, of  Boston;  Albert  G.  Duncan, 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  and  William  N.  Kim- 
ball, Woonsocket,  R.  I.  C.  J.  H. 
Woodbury  was  reappointed  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

President  Franklin  W.  Hobbs  was 
the  recipient  of  the  191 1  medal 
awarded  each  year  for  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  industry. 

The  committee  on  resolutions 
reported  the  following  tariff  resolu- 
tions which  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas,  The  large  imports  of  sub- 
stantially all  products  which  can  be 
transported  oversea  are  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  such  products  made  abroad 
can  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  the  United 
States  market  paying  present  duties, 
and, 

Whereas,  This  fact  should  convince 
the  unprejudiced  that  present  duties  are 
not  excessive;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  behalf  of  the  own- 
ers of  sources  of  production  and  of  all 
producers  in  the  United  States,  we  urge 
such  rates  of  tariff  at  our  customs' 
houses  as  shall  prevent  increased  impor- 
tation of  competing  foreign  products. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted, 
opposing  legislation  directed  against 
cotton  exchanges,  and  urging  stand- 
ard tests  for  cloth  and  yarn.  An- 
other resolution  directed  the  presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three,  of  which  he  should  be  one,  to 
confer  with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  American  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  national  council 
to   unite   the   cotton   manufacturing 


industry   of   the    United   States    on 
matters  of  general  importance. 

From  President  Hobbs'  Address. 

President  Franklin  W.  Hobbs  in  his 
annual  address  reviewed  the  year  in  tex- 
tile activities  and  called  attention  to  the 
wave  of  radicalism  which  is  rolling  over 
the  world.    He  said  in  part: 

The  past  year  has  been  a  most  unsat- 
isfactory one  for  those  engaged  in  our 
industry.  Few  mills  earned  dividends; 
most  mills  which  paid  dividends  took 
them  from  surplus  accumulations  of 
other  years  and  many  mills  were  com- 
pelled to  pass  dividends  entirely.  Ex- 
tensive curtailment  was  the  rule,  but 
many  mills  were  run  at  a  loss  in  order 
to  keep  operatives  employed  and  organ- 
izations together.  The  results  of  the 
year  191 1  throw  a  strong  light  on  the 
condition  of  the  industry  and  give  a 
most  effective  answer  to  ignorant  or 
malicious  talk  about  the  enormous  prof- 
its of  the  business.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  add,  however,  that  it  now  looks 
as  if  the  long  period  of  depression  which 
we  have  just  suffered  is  at  an  end  and 
the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future,  at 
any  rate,  is  encouraging.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  ahead  of  us  uncertainty 
in  connection  with  tariff  legislation  and 
the  upset  in  business  which  is  inevitable 
in  a  presidential  election  year,  and  no 
one  can  predict  these  two  disturbing  fac- 
tors will  have  on  our  industry  and  on 
the  business  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  improve- 
ment which  has  begun  may  continue 
and  increase  until  once  again  every  spin- 
dle and  every  loom  is  running,  and  that 
as  a  result,  stockholders  and  operatives 
may  enjoy  a  period  of  contentment  and 
prosperity. 

There  have  been  two  great  textile 
labor  troubles  during  the  past  six 
months,  one  in  England  and  the  other 
in  New  England.  The  one  in  England 
was  settled  by  a  truce  between  employ- 
ers and  employes,  and  during  its  exist- 
ence it  is  believed  that  the  differences 
will  be  adjusted.  The  trouble  in  New 
England  started  at  Lawrence  and  at 
first  involved  only  a  question  of  wages, 
but  later  became  much  more  serious, 
fundamental  questions  were  raised  and 
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the  agitation  spread  all  over  New  Eng- 
land. An  increase  of  wages  is  appar- 
ently bringing  these  unhappy  conditions 
to  an  end  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
industry  will  be  free  from  labor  troubles 
for  some  time  to  come. 

A  year  ago  your  attention  was  called 
to  the  question  of  "The  World's  Supply 
of  Cotton"  and  it  would  seem  that  now 
we  may  profitably  consider  a  few  facts 
in  connection  with  "The  World's  Con- 
sumption of  Cotton." 

The  number  of  active  cotton  spindles 
in  the  world  last  year  was  137,792,000; 
an  increase  since  1900  of  32,111,000  spin- 
dles or  30  per  cent.     In  addition  to  the 
above  there  were    1,281,000  spindles  in 
the  United  States  that  were  not  running 
during  the  year  191 1,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  number  of  inactive  spindles  in 
the   world   was   3,000,000,   which   would 
make  the  total  spinning  spindles  in  all 
countries   about    141,000,000.      The   mill 
consumption  of  cotton  for  the  year  end- 
ing Aug.  31,  191 1,  was  19,013,000  bales, 
as  compared  with  18,321,000  in  1910  and 
i9»397»ooo  bales  in  1909.     These  figures, 
however,  do  not  include  the  actual  total 
consumption    of    cotton,    for    in    some 
countries  large  quantities  are  grown  and 
consumed  without  entering  the   world's 
markets  and  definite  figures  cannot  be 
obtained  for  these  amounts.     It  is  esti- 
mated, however,  that  the  total  consump- 
tion of   cotton  during  the  year  ending 
Aug.  31,   191 1,  was  300,000  bales  more 
than  the  production  of  cotton  from  the 
crop    of    1910.     During   the   past   year, 
however,  the  mills  were  not  running  full 
and  in   1909  when  the   production   was 
more    nearly    normal    the    consumption 
was  384^000  bales  greater.     Taking  into 
account    the   total   number   of    spindles 
now  in  the  mills  of  the  world,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  if  they  were  all  running  full 
time  the  consumption  of  cotton  would 
be    practically    21,000,000    bales.      The 
United  States  supplies  about  two-thirds 
of  the  world's   consumption  of   cotton, 
and  in  general  the  world's  consumption 
varies  with   our   production.     It  would 
seem  reasonable  to  believe,  therefore,  if 
conditions    are    anjrwhere   near   normal, 
that  an  American  crop  of  from  15,000,- 
000  to  15,500,000  will  be  consumed  in  the 
mills  during  the  year  ending  Aug.   31, 
1912. 


Furthermore,  assuming  all  the  spin- 
dles of  the  world  were  run  at  maximum 
production  for  one  year,  I  repeat  my 
query  of  a  year  ago:  "Where  will  the 
additional  amount  of  cotton  needed  for 
the  world  and  its  increasing  population 
come  from?"  I  cannot  too  strongly  im- 
press upon  our  people  the  necessity  of 
studying  and  solving  this  great  problem 
in  order  that  we,  as  a  nation,  may  main- 
tain in  the  future  our  unquestioned  su- 
premacy in  the  raw  cotton  production  of 
the  world. 

Over  a  year  ago,  at  the  invitation  of 
your  board  of  government,  a  conference 
was  held  in  Washington  with  the  officers 
of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
suggested  that  while  each  association 
was  doing  good  work  in  its  own  field 
and  amalgamation  was  undesirable,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  some  small  rep- 
resentative body  made  up  of  officers  or 
members  of  the  two  associations  which 
could  meet,  as  often  as  necessary,  to 
consider  national  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance to  both  associations. 

Several  conferences  have  been  held 
since  then  and  the  whole  matter  brought 
up  again  by  the  president  of  this  asso- 
ciation at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Washington.  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  the  recommendation  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  associations  would 
be  unwieldy  and  unwise,  but  I  favor  the 
organization  of  a  small  central  body 
along  the  lines  suggested.  Such  a  body 
could  be  given  power  to  act  for  the  two 
associations  on  all  matters  where  their 
interests  were  identical,  and  its  decision 
would  carry  great  weight,  for  it  would 
act  in  behalf  of  practically  all  the  cotton 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  At  pres- 
ent the  members  of  one  association  are 
largely  interested  in  mills  in  the  South 
and  of  the  other  in  the  North.  I  believe 
it  well  that  this  should  be  so,  for  each 
association  has  its  field  of  usefulness 
and,  locally,  can  be  of  greater  service 
than  would  be  the  case  if  only  one  as- 
sociation existed.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  matter  will  re- 
ceive favorable  action  by  our  Associa- 
tion at  this  meeting,  so  that  steps  may 
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be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  perfect 
the  formation  of  some  sort  of  a  repre- 
sentative national  body. 

The  manufacture  of  textiles  is  the 
oldest  of  American  industries  and  cotton 
was  spun  and  woven  here  over  twenty 
years  before  it  was  in  England.  It  is 
worthy  of  especial  note,  at  the  present 
time,  that  cotton  manufacturing  is  one 
of  the  great  industries  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  a  strictly  competitive  way 
and  without  great  combinations  of  any 
kind.  In  comparison  with  most  other 
industries  the  net  profits  on  the  actual 
capital  invested  have  been,  on  the  aver- 
age, no  more  than  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  by  banks  for  commercial  dis- 
counts. Yet  such  have  been  the  skill 
and  integrity  shown  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business  that  it  has  commended  it- 
self to  conservative  investors  and  the 
fairly  uniform,  moderate  earnings,  year 
in  and  year  out,  have  justified  this  con- 
fidence. Last  September  your  attention 
was  called  to  the  very  large  number  of 
small  investors  who  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  future  welfare  of  the  indus- 
try, a  fact  which  has  not  been  fully  ap- 
preciated by  our  legislators,  state  and 
national,  but  which  is  now  beginning  to 
be  realized.  With  a  full  realization  of 
the  importance  of  our  industry,  and  its 
allied  interests,  I  am  confident  we  shall 
see  an  end  to  the  unwarranted  and  mis- 
gruided  attacks  which  have  been  directed 
against  it  and  as  a  result  the  industry 
will  develop  more  rapidly  than  ever  and 
enter  upon  an  era  of  great  prosperity 
which  it  deserves. 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  of  late 
about  the  unhealthful  conditions  under 
which  the  textile  industry  is  carried  on 
that  it  seems  well  to  state  a  few  facts 
and  thus  contradict  the  misstatements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  attempt  to 
prejudice  the  public  against  our  busi- 
ness. We  find  contented,  happy,  well- 
paid  people  working  in  large,  clean, 
well-lighted,  well-ventilated  rooms,  amid 
healthful  surroundings,  far  better  in 
every  way  than  their  homes  and  the 
healthiest  places  they  are  ever  in. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  require  in 
the  public  schools  300  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  per  pupil  and  30  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  per  minute  per  pupil.  In  a 
spinning  mill  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  there 


are  actually  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
per  operative  in  the  mill  and  the  venti- 
lating system  furnishes  50  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  per  minute  per  operative — air 
which  is  cooled  in  summer  and  warmed 
in  winter.  You  will  note  that  the  opera- 
tives are  furnished  ten  times  the  air 
space  and  nearly  twice  the  amount  of 
fresh  air  per  minute  which  is  required 
by  law  for  the  school  children  of  the 
state.  One  of  the  state  medical  inspect- 
ors, who  has  made  a  great  study  of  hy- 
giene and  health  conditions  among  all 
classes  of  people,  recently  told  me  he 
would  state  without  hesitation  and  with 
knowledge  gained  by  actual  investiga- 
tion, that  the  hygienic  conditions  in 
many  Massachusetts  mills  are  better 
than  those  in  any  schoolhouse  in  the 
state.  These  are  facts  but,  unfortu- 
nately, many  well-meaning  people, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  facts,  have  pro- 
claimed so  loudly,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  that  a  textile  mill  is  not  a  fit 
place  for  men  and  women  to  work  in, 
that  the  public  has  begun  to  believe  it 
is  so.  If  our  philanthropic  friends  would 
take  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to 
get  at  the  facts,  I  am  sure  they  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  legislators  would 
better  turn  their  attention  for  a  time  to 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  homes  of 
the  operatives  and  attempt  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  high  standard  already 
found  in  the  mills. 

Let  us  consider  the  following  facts: 
The  modern  factory  has  abolished  the 
sweat  shop;  the  regular  life  and  hours 
have,  of  necessity,  lessened  dissipation; 
there  can  be  no  over-crowding  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  machinery;  labor 
laws  have  greatly  reduced  the  hours  of 
work;  all  sorts  of  devices  lessen  hard 
labor;  each  new  machine  not  only  less- 
ens labor  but  enables  men  to  earn  their 
livings  in  less  time;  it  was  the  necessity 
of  our  mills  that  first  made  possible  the 
development  of  humidification  and  cool- 
ing of  air  which  now  gives  comfort  to 
the  afflicted  in  our  hospitals;  the  incan- 
descent electric  lamp  was  also  a  develop- 
ment caused  by  the  demand  of  the  mills 
for  a  light  which  would  not  vitiate  the 
air  and  which  could  be  placed  where 
needed;  libraries,  rest-rooms,  lunch 
rooms  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms  are  found 
everywhere;  a  higher  standard  of  living 
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exists;  the  best  sanitary  and  hygienic 
conditions  known  are  found  in  the  mills. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  mod- 
em factory  life  does  not  injure  mentally, 
morally  and  physically  those  who  are  a 
part  of  it,  but  that  the  contrary  is  true, 
and  that  the  modern  factory  system  has 
been  instrumental  in  lifting  the  life  of 
the  people  to  a  higher  plane. 

We  may  well  pause  a  moment  to  con- 
sider some  phases  of  the  way  in  which 
radicalism  has  swept  over  the  country, 
in  fact,  I  may  say  over  the  world,  for  it 
does  not  seem  limited  to  any  country  or 
any  people.  In  our  own  country  there 
has  been  so  much  talk  and  so  much  de- 
nunciation of  the  established  order  of 
things  that  one  naturally  begins  to  won- 
der if,  after  all,  this  nation  and  its  form 
of  government  are  failures.  So  much 
has  been  said  about  the  "Rule  of  the 
People"  that  we  are  almost  led  to  be- 
lieve that  our  rights  have  been  taken 
from  us.  It  is  claimed  that  we  need 
new  laws,  new  methods  and  a  general 
over-turning  of  old  customs.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  we  do  not  need 
new  laws  nor  more  laws,  we  do  not  need 
new  methods  nor  quicker  methods  of 
making  laws,  but  that  we  do  need  a 
greater  respect  for  the  laws  already  ex- 
isting and  a  firmer  belief  in  law  and 
order  itself.  Justice  Story,  one  of  our 
great  jurists,  said,  "Ours  is  emphatically 
a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men." 
That  doctrine  was  sound  when  he  enun- 
ciated it,  it  is  sound  today,  and  it  will  be 
sound  always. 

It  is  now  claimed  by  some  that  "the 
people"  can  never  do  wrong  and  that 
their  opinion,  often  expressed  under 
stress  of  excitement  or  swayed  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  demagogues,  shall 
prevail  regardless  of  law  and  that  if  the 
courts  decide  that  such  an  expression  is 
illegal  so  much  the  worse  for  the  courts, 
for  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  the  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  themselves  amenable 
to  popular  clamor.  If  such  things  come 
to  pass  of  what  value  are  the  principles 
of  justice  embodied  in  our  common  laws 
for  the  protection  of  all  and  why  have  a 
written  constitution  sacredly  agreed  to 
by  the  representatives  of  all  the  people 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  ris^hts  of  the 
minority  as  well  as  the  rights  of  those 
temporarily  in  a  majority? 


It  seems  clear  to  me  that  as  a  result 
of  this  talk,  criticism  and  denunciation 
on  the  part  of  the  politicians  and  dema- 
gogues there  has  followed  quite  natur- 
ally a  growth  of  socialistic  ideas  and 
Socialism  throughout  the  country.  The 
agitators  have  sown  discontent  and  dis- 
satisfaction and  the  country  is  reaping 
socialism  and  anarchism. 

From  Address  of  J.  T.  Lincoln. 

Discussing  the  labor  and  wage  ques- 
tion, Jonathan  T.  Lincoln  of  Fall  River 
said: 

The  chief  criticism  which  we  have  to 
meet  from  these  reformers  is  that  wages 
in  our  industry  are,  as  they  say,  sub- 
normal, or,  in  other  words,  that  cotton 
mill  operatives  do  not  receive  a  living 
wage.  This  criticism  is  in  some  meas- 
ure just — the  average  wage  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  lower  than  in  many  oth- 
ers; a  skilled  weaver  receives  less  than 
a  skilled  mechanic,  but  it  requires  three 
years*  apprenticeship  to  become  an  av- 
erage machinist,  while  one  can  learn  to 
weave  in  three  weeks;  yet  comparing 
cotton  manufacturing  with  other  indus- 
tries requiring  no  greater  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  operatives  the  criticism  is 
without  foundation.  When  the  manage- 
ment of  a  retail  store  refuses  to  hire 
shop  girls  unless  they  live  at  home,  be- 
cause the  rate  of  wages  is  too  low  to 
permit  the  individual  worker  to  buy 
food,  shelter  and  clothing,  we  call  that 
industry  sub-normal.  The  cotton  indus- 
try, however,  does  not  belong  in  this 
classification.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
operatives  in  other  industrial  centres 
feel,  but  I  do  know  that  in  my  own  city 
of  Fall  River  the  working  people  them- 
selves resent  the  sympathy  extended  by 
these  reformers — resent  the  imputation 
that  cotton  mill  operatives  are  a  race 
of  paupers.  In  the  factory,  as  in  all 
other  industries,  wages  depend  to  a 
marked  degree  upon  individual  effi- 
ciency. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  our 
textile  towns  for  a  family  of  operatives 
to  receive  a  total  annual  income  of 
$2,000;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
families  to  own  their  home  and  put 
away  tidy  sums  in  the  savings  banks. 
But  the  reformers  seldom  mention  these 
instances  that  are  quite  as  characteristic 
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as  the  distressing  cases  to  which  they 
point  as  a  natural  result  of  the  family 
wage  system. 

Another  illustration  of  the  unjust  atti- 
tude of  sentimental  social  reformers 
towards  the  manufacturer  may  be  found 
in  the  child  labor  agitation  which  a  few 
years  ago  furnished  the  cheap  magazines 
with  such  a  wealth  of  sensational  copy 
and  placed  the  Southern  cotton  mills  in 
such  an  unfavorable  position  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  About  twenty  years  ago  the 
cotton  industry  in  the  South  commenced 
that  remarkable  development  which 
transformed  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina  and  Georgia  from 
agricultural  to  manufacturing  communi- 
ties. To  the  student  familiar  with  the 
development  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
Lancashire  and  in  New  England  the  em- 
plo3rment  of  children  in  Southern  mills 
must  have  appeared  to  be  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  industrial  evolution.  On 
the  farms  from  which  the  operatives 
came  to  the  manufacturing  towns  each 
child  had  his  own  work  to  do^that  the 
parents  expected  of  them;  and  if  on  the 
farms  children  contributed  to  the  family 
support  the  parents  naturally  asked, 
"why  not  in  the  factories?"  It  was  so 
in  Lancashire  in  the  early  days  of  the 
factory  system,  it  was  ^o  in  Lowell 
when  that  industry  was  first  introduced 
into  New  England. 

The  recent  strike  at  Lawrence  directs 
our  attention  to  another  phase  of  the 
labor  problem  to  which  we  shall  be 
compelled  with  increasing  necessity  to 
devote  our  attention,  the  question  of 
immigration.  For  one,  I  do  not  look 
with  fear  at  the  rising  tide  of  immigra- 
tion and  I  believe  that  we  should  gladly 
welcome  to  our  shores  men  and  women 
of  all  nations.  The  Greek  brings  to 
America  the  latent  culture  of  the  land 
of  Socrates,  the  same  blood  that  ran  in 
the  veins  of  Kosciusko  animates  the 
Lithuanian,  the  spirit  of  Kossuth  comes 
to  us  with  the  Hungarian,  Dante  was  an 
Italian,  nay  more,  the  Carpenter  of  Naz- 
areth was  an  artisan  and  a  Jew.  Amer- 
ica has  need  of  all  these  immigrants  and 
because  of  them  there  will  yet  appear 
upon  our  shores  a  civilization  greater 
than  the  world  has  known  before. 

This  may  seem  rank  optimism  with 
the  lesson  of  Lawrence  before  our  eyes. 


We  have  read  with  amazement  the  pre- 
amble of  the  I.  W.  W.  which  begins  as 
follows: 

"The  working  class  and  the  employ- 
ing class  have  nothing  in  common. 
There  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hun- 
ger and  want  are  found  among  millions 
of  working  people  and  the  few  who 
make  up  the  employing  class  have  all 
the  good  of  life.  Between  these  two 
classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the 
workers  of  the  world  organize  as  a 
class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and 
the  machinery  of  production,  and  abol- 
ish the  wage  system.  .  .  .  Instead  of  the 
conservative  motto,  *A  fair  day's  wages 
for  a  fair  day's  work,'  we  must  inscribe 
on  our  banner  the  revolutionary  watch- 
word, 'Abolition  of  the  wage  system.' 
It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working 
class  to  do  away  with  capitalism.  The 
army  of  production  must  be  organized, 
not  only  for  the  everyday  struggle  with 
capitalists,  but  also  to  carry  on  produc- 
tion when  capitalism  shall  be  over- 
thrown. By  organizing  industrially  we 
are  forming  the  structure  of  the  new 
society  within  the  shell  of  the  old.' " 

And  when  we  read  the  incendiary 
speeches  of  the  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment in  which  they  "acknowledge  no 
flag  but  the  red  flag,"  the  symbol  of 
bloodshed  and  revolution,  it  may  well 
give  us  pause.  Yet  immigration,  like 
labor  legislation,  should  not  be  abol- 
ished, but  intelligently  regulated;  let  the 
foreigners  come  to  our  shores  and  then 
let  us  make  of  them  American  citizens. 

The  creation  of  wealth  is,  indeed,  the 
purpose  of  our  industrial  establishment, 
and  to  this  end  our  modem  machinery 
of  production  is  admirably  adapted. 
The  object  for  which  this  wealth  is  pro- 
duced, however,  is  not  to  make  rich  and 
powerful  a  few  industrial  overlords,  but 
to  feed  and  clothe  humanity — that  the 
physical  body  being  made  perfectly 
comfortable,  men  shall  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  that  freedom  from 
which  true  soldiers  in  the  ages  that  have 
passed  gave  up  their  lives  in  loyal  ser- 
vice. In  the  realization  of  this  ideal 
we  have  a  cause  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude even  the  great  cause  of  labor,  a 
cause  to  which  both  the  employer  and 
employe  may  be  loyal  and  in  which  both 
may  join  in  a  common  service  to  man- 
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kind.  For,  in  my  belief,  the  labor  prob- 
lem in  all  its  varied  aspects  will  one  day 
be  solved  and  a  higher  civilization  will 
succeed  the  present.  I  believe  that  the 
conditions  of  the  workers  of  the  world 
in  the  age  that  is  approaching  will  be  as 
far  in  advance  of  their  condition  today 
as  our  factory  operatives  now  are  in 
advance  of  the  conditions  of  mediaeval 
serfdom  and  ancient  slavery;  and  that 
this  progress  is  to  be  the  final  result  of 
a  three-fold  loyalty:  first,  the  loyalty  of 
the  employed  to  the  true  cause  of  labor; 
second,  the  loyalty  of  the  employer  to 
the  ideal  that  business  may  be  made  a 
ministry  of  service  to  the  world  of  men; 
third,  the  loyalty  of  both  employer  and 
employe  to  the  eternal  cause  of  human 
freedom. 


PRESIDENTIAL   CANDIDATES 
AND  THE  TARIFF. 


From  the  Oaifuga  Oimwtif,  N,  7.,  Xewt. 

The  cooling  ardor  of  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  Tariff  question  is  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  the  Re- 
publicans, who  need  only  the  right 
national  leader  to  sweep  the  country 
in  November.  That  is  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  ex- 
perienced leaders  in  Congress.  But 
the  right  man  to  lead  the  party  has 
not  yet  come  forward.  Neither  Taft 
nor  Roosevelt  is  sound  on  the  Tariff 
question.  That  is  the  acknowledged 
source  of  the  President's  troubles  at 
the  present  time.  Roosevelt  is  in 
the  same  boat,  but  he  is  more  ready 
to  trim  his  sails  to  catch  the  passing 
breeze,  hence  his  change  on  the  Ca- 
nadian Reciprocity  question.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  while  he  acknowledges  his 
weakness  from  his  advocacy  of  that 
Canadian  agreement,  will  not  say  a 
word  of  recantation  or  ask  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  which  the  Cana- 
dians might  at  any  time  take  advan- 
tage. That  is  where  Republicans 
here  think  he  makes  a  great  mistake. 


Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
demns the  President  for  signing  the 
Payne  Tariff  law  because  it  did  not, 
m  Roosevelt's  opinion,  make  enough 
reduction  in  the  Dingley  rates.  And 
President  Taft  condemns  the  law, 
but  says  he  took  what  he  could  get. 
That  is  a  fine  way  to  begin  a  Tariff 
canvass.  The  Democrats  are  build- 
ing all  their  hopes  on  carrying  the 
November  election  on  the  attacks 
they  have  made  on  the  Payne  Tariff 
law,  which  both  Taft  and  Roosevelt 
condemn,  without  offering  a  solitary 
fact  to  justify  that  course.  The  only 
trouble  with  the  law  is  that  it  re- 
duced rates  too  low  in  many  cases. 
Instead  of  building  up  industries  and 
supplymg  more  of  the  people's  re- 
quirements, as  would  be  the  case 
with  a  proper  Tariff  law,  we  are  all 
the  time  buying  more  and  more 
from  abroad.  The  imports  for  the 
nine  months  ending  with  March 
were  much  greater  than  for  any  cor- 
responding time  in  the  history  of  the 
country— $254,747,732  greater  than 
for  the  corresponding  nine  months 
of  the  last  year  of  the  Dingley  law. 
We  are  now  yearly  importing  for- 
eign wares  to  the  extent  of  $339,- 
663,632  greater  than  for  the  last 
year  of  the  Dingley  law.  Yet  Taft 
and  Roosevelt  say  that  the  rates  are 
not  low  enough! 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  feature 
of  the  case.  Hundreds  of  manufac- 
turers have  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  that  they  are 
running  their  mills  on  short  time,  in 
some  cases  have  closed  them  alto- 
gether because  of  the  low  prices  and 
lack  of  demand.  In  the  other  cases, 
as  Mr.  Schwab  and  others  testified, 
they  are  selling  whatever  they  can  of 
their  product  abroad  at  cost  price  in 
order  to  run  their  mills  at  as  great 
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capacity  as  possible  and  thus  furnish 
the  demand  for  home  consumption 
at  lower  prices.  And  while  this  is 
true  of  the  United  States  every 
country  in  Europe  has  been  enjoy- 
ing "boom"  times,  with  high  prices, 
and  all  are  making  less  effort  than 
usual  to  sell  in  the  United  States. 
And  yet  we  have  this  enormous  and 
constantly  increasing  volume  of  im- 
ports, with  a  large  increase  in  ex- 
ports sold  under  such  conditions. 
But  Taft  and  Roosevelt  say  the  Tar- 
iff is  not  low  enough! 


PRODUCERS  AND  PRODUCTS. 


Frtm  the  Camden  Poet-Telegram, 
For  many  years  there  have  been 
complaints  of  too  much  immigra- 
tion. The  Chinese  have  been  ex- 
cluded, the  Contract  Labor  Law  has 
been  passed,  many  arrivals  have 
been  deported,  but  still  the  inpour  is 
great.  Beyond  doubt,  there  are 
mines  in  which  the  foreigners  far 
outnumber  the  Americans,  Euro- 
peans labor  in  mills  that  were  once 
operated  by  native  born  persons,  the 
French  Canadian  has  settled  on 
many  a  farm  in  New  England.  The 
growth  of  foreign  population  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
is  not  a  matter  of  debate — it  is  a  fact 
beyond  question. 

Concerning  these  and  similar  facts, 
there  is  no  room  for  argument.  But 
those  who  would  greatly  restrict  im- 
migration or  who  would  abolish  it 
altogether,  lose  sight  of  various 
facts  of  importance:  Do  they  note 
the  growing  reluctance  of  the  native 
American  to  engage  in  unskilled 
labor?  The  work  of  wood  chopping, 
digging,  road  making,  general  farm 
labor,  berry  picking,  street  cleaning 


was  once  done  by  Americans.  Few 
Americans  today  will  do  such  work, 
and  the  foreign  laborer  is  often  not 
merely  useful  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Have  the  men  who  cry  "Shut  out 
the  foreigner?"  considered  how  the 
American  farmer  drifts  from  stony 
New  England  to  the  richer  West? 
The  French  Canadian  has  not 
driven  the  native  from  his  old  farm, 
he  has  saved  the  farms  that  might 
otherwise  have  gone  back  to  wild- 
ness.  Far  out  in  the  blizzard-swept 
Northwest  men  from  Denmark  and 
Norway  have  proved  themselves  ad- 
mirable settlers.  The  Republican 
party  is  not  ashamed  of  Knute  Nel- 
son, the  Democratic  party  has  no 
cause  to  blush  for  John  A.  Johnson, 
and  these  men  came  of  Scandinavian 
blood. 

Every  year  the  manufacturing 
centres  feel  the  competition  of  for- 
eign-born labor  and  call  for  restric- 
tions, but  every  year  the  West  and 
South  call  for  more  farm  labor  and 
more  new  settlers.  To  say  that  the 
manufacturers  sustain  the  inpour  of 
foreigners  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth ; 
many  foreigners  who  have  found  em- 
ployment here,  seek  to  bring  their 
kin  and  friends  over;  and  the  newly 
opened  parts  of  the  land  want  immi- 
gration as  the  East  wanted  it  during 
the  war.  The  whole  question  is 
mixed,  not  simple. 

Free  traders  say  that  the  tariff 
keeps  out  foreign  products,  but  not 
producers.  They  might  add  that  the 
product  displaces  an  American  prod- 
uct, and  takes  so  much  money  out 
of  the  land;  while  the  producer,  even 
though  he  sends  part  of  his  wages 
home,  may  buy  ground,  build  a 
house,  rear  children,  and  spend  nine- 
tenths  of  his  earnings  here. 
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OUR  COUNTRY  STATISTIC- 
ALLY. 


B7  WALTER  /.  BALLARD. 

The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  191 1,  is  a  volume  of 
803  pages,  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  figures,  prepared  with  great  care 
by  the  useful  Bureau  of  Statistics 
(O.  P.  Austin,  Chief)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It 
tells  us  almost  everything  about  the 
financial  and  economic  progress  of 
our  great  country  since  the  various 
years  of  earliest  official  record,  and 
it  is  the  thirty-fourth  annual  volume 
of  its  kind.  It  shows,  for  example, 
that  the  average  per  capita  wealth  of 
the  country  (in  spite  of  its  immensely 
increased  population)  has  grown 
from  $307  in  1850  to  over  $1,300  in 
1904,  the  latest  official  record  on  this 
subject;  the  money  in  circulation 
from  $12  per  capita  in  1850  to  $34 
per  capita  in  191 1;  the  bank  clear- 
ing^, from  52  billion  dollars  in  1887, 
the  first  year  of  available  official  rec- 
ord, to  159  billions  in  191 1;  the  indi- 
vidual deposits  in  banks,  from  2  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1875  to  practically  16 
billions  in  191 1;  the  number  of  de- 
positors in  savings  banks  from  i  mil- 
lion in  1866  to  9  1/2  millions  in  191 1 ; 
the  exports  of  domestic  products 
from  a  little  over  100  million  dollars 
in  1840  to  over  2,000  millions  in 
191 1 ;  and  the  value  of  manufactures 
produced  in  the  country,  from  i  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1850  to  20  1/2  billions 
in  1910;  and  many  other  equally  in- 
teresting and  striking  evidences  of 
national  growth. 

Among  the  general  subjects  sta- 
tistically presented  in  the  800  pages 
of  the  volume  are:  area,  population, 
natural  resources;  agriculture,  for- 
estry,  and  fisheries;   manufacturing 


and  mining  industries  and  patents; 
occupations,  labor  and  wages;  in- 
ternal communication  and  transpor- 
tation; merchant  marine  and  ship- 
ping; foreign  commerce;  internal 
commerce;  commerce  of  noncon- 
tiguous territories;  prices;  consump- 
tion estimates;  money,  banking,  and 
insurance;  commercial  failures; 
wealth  and  public  finance,  civil  ser- 
vice; statistical  record  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States;  and  the 
financial,  commercial  and  monetary 
statistics  of  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world. 

One  need  study  but  a  few  pages 
of  this  great  record  to  appreciate 
how  very  much  of  it  has  been 
achieved  since  the  Republican  party, 
with  its  nation-building  policy  of 
protection,  got  control  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  country's  fiscal  and 
economic  policies  some  fifty  years 
ago;  and  how  essentially  necessary 
it  is,  to  enable  the  country  to  pre- 
serve what  it  has  gained  and  to  get 
more,  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
votes  next  November  shall  be  cast 
for  that  party  and  its  safe  and  sane 
policies.  Any  other  course  will  be 
fraught  with  grave  danger  to  us  and 
to  all  our  interests. 


WEBSTER  AND    ROOSEVELT   ON 
TARIFF  AGITATION. 


The  following  words  from  a  speech 
by  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber in  1838  might  be  spoken  with  equal 
aptness  today  by  a  sane  and  forceful 
leader,  if  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  one: 

"There  are  persons  who  constantly 
clamor.  They  complain  of  oppression, 
speculation  and  the  pernicious  influence 
of  accumulated  wealth.  They  cry  out 
loudly  against  all  banks  and  corpora- 
tions, and  all  means  by  which  small  cap- 
itals become  united  in  order  to  produce 
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important  and  beneficial  results.  They 
carry  on  mad  hostility  against  all  estab- 
lished institutions.  They  would  choke 
the  fountain  of  industry  and  dry  all  the 
streams.  In  a  country  of  unbounded 
liberty  they  clamor  against  oppression. 
In  a  country  of  perfect  equality  they 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  against 
privilege  and  monopoly.  In  a  country 
where  property  is  more  evenly  divided 
than  anywhere  else  they  rend  the  air 
shouting  agrarian  doctrines.  In  a  coun- 
try where  the  wages  of  labor  are  high 
beyond  parallel,  they  would  teach  the 
laborer  that  he  is  but  an  oppressed 
slave." 

A  somewhat  similar  idea  was  in  the 
mind  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he 
wrote  his  letter  accepting  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  president  in  1904. 
Referring  to  the  Democratic  tariff  law 
of  1894  (The  Gorman-Wilson  bill)  he 
said: 

"There  is  little  for  me  to  add  to  this. 
It  is  but  ten  years  since  the  last  attempt 
was  made,  by  means  of  lowering  the  tar- 
iff, to  prevent  some  people  from  pros- 
pering too  much.  The  attempt  was  en- 
tirely successful.    The  tariff  law  of  that 


year  was  among  the  causes  which  in 
that  year  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
effectually  prevented  anybody  from 
prospering  too  much  and  labor  from 
prospering  at  all.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
be  possible  at  the  present  time  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  trusts  from  remaining 
prosperous  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
making  such  a  sweeping  change  in  the 
tariff  as  to  paralyze  the  industries  of 
the  country.  The  trusts  would  cease  to 
prosper;  but  their  smaller  competitors 
would  be  ruined  and  the  wage-workers 
would  starve,  while  it  would  not  pay  the 
farmer  to  haul  his  produce  to  market. 
The  evils  connected  with  the  trusts  can 
be  reached  only  by  rational  effort,  step 
by  step,  along  the  lines  taken  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Executvie  during  the  past 
three  years.  If  a  tariff  law  is  passed 
under  which  the  country  prospers,  as 
the  country  has  prospered  under  the 
present  tariff  law,  then  all  classes  will 
share  in  the  prosperity,  If  a  tariff  law 
is  passed  aimed  at  preventing  the  pros- 
perity of  some  of  our  people,  it  is  as  cer- 
tain as  anything  can  be  that  this  aim  will 
be  achieved  only  by  cutting  down  the 
prosperity  of  all  of  our  people." 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  BRITISH  ECONOMICS. 


By  Our  London  Correspondent, 


London,  May  15,  1912. 
The  intervention  of  the  British 
Government  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  minimum  wage  for  miners 
opens  up  a  new  chapter  in  legislation 
and  economics.  What  is  the  proper 
business  of  the  State?  In  the  words 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  "For  the  health- 
ful activity  and  due  proportioning  of 
those  industries,  occupations  and 
professions,  which  maintain  and  aid 
the  life  of  a  society,  there  must,  in 
the  first  place,  be  few  restrictions  on 
men's  liberties  to  mak€  agreements 
with  one  another,  and  there  must,  in 


the  second  place,  be  an  enforcement 
of  the  agreement  which  they  do 
make."  The  mmimum  wage  law  has 
not  proved  an  altogether  unqualified 
success  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  years. 
There  its  introduction  was  followed 
by  its  rapid  spread  from  one  indus- 
try to  another.  But  what  was  at 
first  the  minimum  wage  gradually 
became  the  maximum  wage  as  well, 
and  in  the  process  brought  down  the 
efficient  workman  to  the  level  of  the 
inefficient.  Instead  of  the  workman 
aiming  at  enhanced  pay  through  in- 
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creasing  his  skill  and  application,  he 
sought  the  desideratum  through  the 
law  courts.  From  an  investor's 
stanc^int  the  whole  matter  narrows 
Itself  down  to  the  question  whether 
British  industries  will  be  favorably 
aflFected  or  otherwise  as  the  outcome 
of  the  recent  development.  If  what 
has  taken  place  is  likely  to  bring 
about  a  prolonged  peace  in  the  labor 
world,  then  new  capital  will  readily 
flow  into  home  investments.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  likely  to  be 
industrial  war,  or  if  the  investor  and 
capital  be  exposed  to  unfair  treat- 
ment, then  it  means  that  new  capital 
will  seek  investment  in  countries 
v-here  more  favorable  conditions  pre- 
vail, or,  at  best,  fresh  capital  will 
only  be  available  at  home  on  decid- 
edly more  onerous  terms  than  at 
present,  to  compensate  for  the  addi- 
tional risk.  As  matters  stand  at 
present,  there  has  been  a  great  loss 
10  the  country  of  which  the  investor 
and  capitalist  will  have  to  bear  their 
part.  If  this  loss  is  but  the  price  that 
has  to  be  paid  for  the  bringing  in  of 
a  better  era  in  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor,  such  loss  will  be 
gladly  written  oflF.  But  if  it  is  to  in- 
troduce an  era  of  unjust  oppression, 
or  of  crude  socialistic  experiments, 
he  would  be  foolish  if  he  failed  to 
protect  himself  by  placing  at  least  a 
portion  of  his  money  outside  the 
range  of  wanton  attack. 

But  far  and  above  all  other  mat- 
ters in  importance  is  the  question, 
How  is  a  rise  in  wages  to  be  brought 
about  without  inflicting  serious  in- 
jury on  British  industries?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  when  the  minimum  wage 
comes  into  operation  in  the  mining 
industry,  the  cost  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  a  general  rise  in  the 


price  of  coal.  This  means  a  further 
tax  upon  every  British  industry.  As 
already  cited,  in  New  Zealand  the 
demand  grew  from  one  trade  to  an- 
other, and  we  may  expect  a  similar 
thing  to  happen  in  England,  and 
when  this  is  granted  it  must  mean  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  a  proportionate  ad- 
dition to  the  selling  price.  The 
Board  of  Trade  "Labor  Gazette"  in 
February  last,  gave  a  list  of  fourteen 
important  industries  employing  436,- 
187  mill  people,  whose  collective 
earnings  amounted  to  only  ^371,331 
in  one  week,  or  on  an  average  17 
shillings  ($4  25)  each.  When  we  re- 
member the  heavy  increase  in  the 
price  of  foodstuffs  lately  no  one  can 
say  this  is  a  fair  wage.  But  how  is 
it  to  be  raised?  To  establish  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  even  25  shillings 
($6.25)  a  week  in  these  cases  would 
necessitate  an  extra  expenditure  of 
i  1 52,665  a  week,  or  nearly  i8,ooo,ooo 
a  year.  It  is  understood  that  our 
leading  industries  are  at  present 
worked  on  the  narrowest  margin  of 
profit,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
the  Lancashire  Cotton  Mills  which 
showed  a  profit  of  only  i  per  cent,  or 
less  last  year.  So  we  see  that  under 
cur  present  fiscal  system  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  raise  the  wages 
of  the  workers  by  any  appreciable 
amount. 

It  has  been  recently  admitted  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  any 
"sudden  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages  would  increase  the  cost  of 
production,  dislocate  labor  and  open 
the  door  to  increased  foreign  com- 
petition. Therefore  any  general 
minimum  wage  under  our  present 
system  would  have  a  baneful  effect. 
Our  manufacturers  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  surplus  production  of 
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the  foreigner.  Mills  would  be 
stopped  and  factories  closed.  Tak- 
ing a  broad  survey  of  the  future,  it 
appears  that  a  general  rise  in  wages 
can  only  be  eflfected  by  safeguarding 
the  British  home  market,  and  thus 
providing  more  work  for  the  opera- 
tives. The  passing  by  a  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment of  a  minimum  wage  act  is 
generally  believed  to  mean  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  Cobdenite  the- 
ory of  free  trade,  because  the  princi- 
ple of  the  new  act  is  protection  in  its 
best  and  highest  meaning.  Free 
trade  means  that  you  cannot  pre- 
scribe to  an  employer  what  he  shall 
and  shall  not  do,  but  to  leave  him 
free  to  bargain  as  he  likes  with  his 
work  people.  That  theory  has  abso- 
lutely broken  down,  and  is  no  longer 
possible  today. 

F.  C.  Chappell. 


A  GREATER  NATION. 


"A  greater  nation  through  a  greater 
South"  was  the  animating  purpose  of 
the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  held 
in  Nashville  recently.  The  whole  na- 
tion has  cause  for  gratification  in  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  the 
South.  From  its  fields  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  cotton  crop  are  harvested;  from 
its  forests  and  its  mines  comes  wealth 
undreamed  of  by  Ponce  dc  Leon  and  De 
Soto;  and  its  mills  and  factories  are  rap- 
idly placing  the  South  among  the  pro- 
gressive manufacturing  sections  of  the 
country.  The  increase  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing in  the  Southern  States  is  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rate  unequalled  in  our  older 
manufacturing  communities,  and  all  in- 
terested in  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
nation  will  be  gratified  at  the  develop- 
ment of  diversified  industries  through- 
out the  South.  In  this  progress  lies  the 
hope  of  a  greater  nation  and  a  stronger 
union.  "It  is  calculated,"  as  John  C. 
Calhoun  said  in  1816,  "to  bind  together 
more  closely  our  widespread  republic. 
It  will  greatly  increase  our  mutual  de- 
pendence    and     intercourse;"     because, 


again  quoting  the  words  of  the  great 
Southerner,  "the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures  produces  a 
system  strictly  American."  No  system 
can  be  strictly  American  and  truly  na- 
tional unless  it  applies  to  the  industries 
of  the  entire  country,  and  there  is  in- 
creasing evidence  that  the  South  is  turn- 
ing each  year  more  ardently  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  economic  policy  which  has 
demonstrated  its  efficacy  in  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  northern  states. 


LABOR,  CAPITAL  AND  THE 
PUBLIC 


Prtm  the  New  York  Timee, 
It  would  seem  that  the  time  has 
arrived  to  call  a  check  to  the  con- 
stant improvement  of  the  conditions 
for  labor  by  force,  at  the  expense  of 
capital  and  of  the  public.  This 
arises  through  no  especial  tender- 
ness for  capital,  but  through  a  re- 
gard for  the  public,  which  is  served 
as  well  by  capital  as  by  labor.  Rail- 
way construction  has  practically 
stopped  so  far  as  new  lines  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  increase  of  the  eflS- 
ciency  of  existmg  lines  by  capital 
expenditure  has  been  checked.  The 
railways  are  not  allowed  to  charge 
lates  which  would  enable  them  to 
enlarge  their  facilities  and  pay  what 
labor  asks.  Thus  far  they  have 
starved  their  betterments,  and  have 
enlarged  their  wage  charges  as  far 
as  they  could.  In  191 1  the  railways 
increased  wages  by  forty-two  mil- 
lions and  lost  forty-one  millions 
in  net  earnings.  In  the  language 
of  the  spokesman  for  the  rail- 
ways, "This  headlong  movement 
toward  financial  disaster  cannot  pro- 
ceed unchecked.''  It  is  as  necessary 
for  the  men  to  consider  that  aver- 
ment as  for  the  railways  to  consider 
the  condition  of  the  strikers  who  are 
now    hesitating    in    their    demands. 
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They  cannot  expect  concessions  for 
their  benefit  which  should  be  unjust 
to  their  fellow  employes  and  the 
general  public  There  are  no  known 
facts  which  would  justify  an  excep- 
tional treatment  of  the  engineers,  or 
a  general  increase  to  all  railway  em- 
ployes at  the  cost  of  crippling  the 
public  service  rendered  by  the  com- 
panies. 

This  is  part  of  a  larger  problem. 
If  the  rewards  of  labor  and  capital 
are  compared  through  a  series  of 
years,  it  will  be  found  that  labor  has 
profited  at  the  expense  of  capital  to 
an  unprecedented  extent.  It  is  true 
that  these  are  the  days  of  large  prof- 
its, and  dividends  and  melons.  The 
conspicuous  successes  are  remarked, 
but  the  failures  are  not  observed. 
The  wage  index  was  never  so  high 
as  now,  compared  either  with  itself 
or  with  the  cost  of  living.  Interest, 
the  wages  of  capital,  tended  to  de- 
crease so  long  as  it  was  sure,  but 
latterly  has  shown  some  signs  of  in- 
creasing with  doubts  about  its  sta- 
bility. It  is  a  fortunate  investor  who 
has  not  seen  his  principal  shrink 
more  than  enough  to  offset  his  in- 
crease of  interest.  The  problem  of 
the  eng^eers'  wage  demand  is  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  uncertainty 
of  the  returns  upon  capital.  The  re- 
formers who  want  both  railways  and 
■^hat  they  call  social  justice  must 
pay  for  both,  or  choose  between 
them.  Argument  will  not  alter  the 
necessity  of  choosing  or  paying. 


THE  TARIFF  IN  POLITICS. 


Business  is  sound,  but  no  new  enter- 
ises  are  beings  started.  The  politicians 
d  newspapers  are  to  blame.  There  is 
->  much  political  ghost  dancing.  The 
Dple  are  not  given  the  facts.  There  is 
:ertainty  as  to  the  future  on  this  ac- 
mt,  rather  than  on  account  of  the 
reme  court  decisions. — ^James  J.  Hill. 


From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Every  now  and  then  we  come 
across  the  plea  that  some  great 
question,  which  has  to  be  deter- 
mined by  legislation  and  the  admin- 
istration of  law,  be  "taken  out  of 
politics."  Special  stress  has  been 
laid  of  late  upon  the  importance  of 
taking  the  tariff  out  of  politics  in 
order  to  get  it  settled  upon  some 
basis  which  will  at  least  satisfy  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  for  the  time 
being.  But  how  is  such  a  question 
to  be  got  out  of  politics?  The  more 
the  effort  is  made  the  deeper  it  gets 
in.  The  tariff  is  a  question  of  policy. 
What  is  politics  if  it  does  not  deal 
with  question  of  policy?  If  tariff 
and  currency  and  shipping  and  other 
great  questions  are  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  conflicts  of  party  and 
treated  "on  their  merits"  as  eco- 
nomic problems,  what  would  politics 
become  except  a  contest  between 
two  organizations  for  the  possession 
of  offices  and  "patronage"? 

The  tariff  cannot  be  taken  out  of 
politics  so  long  as  people  differ  re- 
garding the  policy  to  be  pursued 
toward  foreign  trade.  There  is  noth- 
ing upon  which  they  differ  more 
widely  than  the  application  of  eco- 
nomic principles.  The  party  division 
upon  a  tariff  policy  has  been  contin- 
uous from  the  time  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  it  will  persist  until  a 
policy  is  established  which  the  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  accept  as  permanent 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
based  are  accepted  as  immutable. 
The  creation  of  the  Tariff  Board  has 
done  nothing  toward  taking  the  tar- 
iff out  of  politics  and  a  permanent 
commission  would  accomplish  noth- 
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ing  more  than  to  help  clear  up  the 
subject  and  make  party  positions 
better  defined.  It  might  be  well  if  a 
body  of  trained  experts  could  frame 
a  tariff  and  get  it  adopted,  and  could 
modify  it  from  time  to  time  until  it 
was  placed  upon  a  sound  and  endur- 
ing basis;  but  that  would  not  be 
democratic  government,  and  it  can- 
not be  attained  under  our  system. 
The  people  will  rule  and  they  will 
have  to  blunder  along  in  matters  of 
policy  until  they  have  learned  their 
lessons. 

The  tariff  question  is  pretty  well 
mixed  up  now  in  Congress,  because 
neither  party  has  an  altogether  con- 
sistent position  or  is  harmonious  in 
regard  to  its  policy.  Republicans 
are  still  for  protection,  but  are  not 
agreed  upon  the  measure  thereof. 
Democrats  are  for  a  revenue  tariff, 
but  with  reservations.  They  will 
have  to  adjust  themselves  in  some 
way  to  the  situation  and  get  their 
position  defined,  but  they  cannot 
escape  the  question.  It  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  them  and  they  can- 
not get  rid  of  it.  It  is  a  question  of 
politics  and  it  can  only  be  worked 
out  by  political  action. 


EARNINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, 


Some  interesting  figures  from  the 
Census  Bureau  as  to  the  wages  and  in- 
comes of  persons  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  other  industries  in  this  coun- 
try are  printed  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal;  they  are  presented  as  giving  "a 
rough  estimate  of  the  earnings  or  in- 
come of  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  A  table  of  these  figures  is 
given,  prefaced  by  the  statement  that 
"the  present  unrest  is  not  the  result  of 
poverty  or  physical  discomfort,  but 
rather  the  natural  sequel  of  a  long 
period  of  prosperity  and  of  the  conse- 
quent widespread  desire  for  more  com- 


forts and  more  luxuries."  The  table 
shows  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
their  wages  and  salaries,  and  their  earn- 
ings for  distribution  in  enterprises 
which  include  manufacturing,  railroads, 
mining,  merchandise,  banking,  and  agri- 
culture: 


Persons 
Employed 
Hanufaotarlng: 

Itailroade: 

l,6fl2,«0 
Mining: 

861,488 


Merohandizinj 
Banking 


Izing: 
2,072,113 


868,808 
Agricnltnre: 

12,&«1.986 
other  ooonpations ; 

10,668,266 


WaAes  and 
8alariea 

$4,866,618,000 

1,170,483,400 

674,720,660 

1,101,464,400 

480,6eu,eoo 

2,800,998,068 
6329,848,000 


Saminga  for 
Diatribntion 

$3,319,472,000 

744,776,000 

888,(96,296 

931,866.892 

216,286,277 

2,412,866,460 

8,627,199,400 


86,470,432      $16,868,641,778       $10,479,619,816 

The  writer  adds  that  the  best  informa- 
tion available  indicates  that  the  salaries 
of  officials  and  clerks  in  manufacturing 
concerns  average  $i,i88  per  annum, 
while  the  pay  of  wage-earners  averages 
$518;  employes  of  railroads  receive  an 
average  of  $704;  those  of  mines  about 
$675;  clerks  and  salesmen  employed  by 
merchants  about  $575;  and  laborers  in 
agricultural  and  allied  industries  about 
$347.  It  is  estimated  that  about  38.6 
per  cent,  of  our  total  population  com- 
prises persons  actually  engaged  in  gain- 
ful occupations,  the  average  income  of 
such  being  about  $738.  The  average 
size  of  an  American  family  is  4.6,  and 
the  average  family  income,  including 
wages  earned,  dividends,  interest,  and 
profits,  about  $1,292  per  family.  The 
writer  remarks  that:  "Probably  no 
other  great  nation  in  the  world  could 
show  so  high  an  average;  and  the  typi- 
cal American  family  surely  lacks  but 
few  of  the  real  comforts  of  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  luxuries." 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON 
HIGH  PRICES. 


Among  the  various  views  on  high 
prices  the  following  opinions  by  D. 
S.  Gordon,  published  in  the  Daily 
Trade  Record,  deserve  considera- 
tion: 

"Politicians   say  the  tariff  is  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  high  price  of  a 
good  suit  of  clothes.  And  they  have 
been  saying  so  for  so  many  years 
that  many  people  are  duped  into 
taking  the  political  view  of  that 
question. 

"I  am,  however,  personally  ac- 
quainted with  thousands  of  people  in 
the  clothing  business  in  the  United 
States  and  I  do  not  know,  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  of  a  single  concern  in  that 
business  by  the  name  of  tariff. 

"The  sheep  grows  the  wool,  and 
he  doesn't  make  any  fuss  about  it. 
He  just  casts  off  his  winter  overcoat 
and  lets  anyone  have  it  who  wishes 
to  take  the  trouble  to  gather  it.  So 
evidently,  the  slieep  is  not  the  author 
of  high  prices.  The  wool  dealer 
gathers  this  winter  castoff  and  makes 
much  fuss  in  so  doing  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  dexterity  and  skill  and 
makes  people  pay  him  as  much  as 
possible  for  his  commodity,  which 
even  a  sheep  throws  away.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  high  prices. 

"Next  the  cloth  manufacturer 
overhauls  this  lot  of  second  hand 
clothing,  tries  to  disguise  it  as  much 
as  he  can  and  he  gets  all  he  can  for 
it,  all  the  while  proclaiming  himself 
as  a  philanthropist  and  distinctly 
avowing  he  is  not  to  blame  for  high 
prices.  But  could  we  see  his  heart 
we  would  find  he  had  added  all  his 
cloth  would  stand,  his  only  con- 
science in  that  direction  being  the 
prices  his  competitors  are  charging. 

"Next  we  come  to  the  suit  manu- 
facturer, the  next  philanthropic  man 
in  line.  Of  course,  he  is  a  philan- 
thropist. Why,  if  he  didn't  take  the 
trouble  to  make  clothes  we  would  all 
be  arrested  for  exposing  our  per- 
sons. Now  the  clothing  manufac- 
turer, like  the  cloth  man  and  the 
wool  dealer,  however,  is  a  believer  in 


the  maxim  that  'philanthropy  begins 
at  home'  and  so  he  adds  all  he  can 
to  the  price,  his  competitors'  price 
being  the  only  safety  valve  in  that 
direction. 

"We  come  now  to  the  next  step  in 
high  prices,  the  most  villainous  of 
all,  the  retailer.  He  keeps  an  X-ray 
machine  on  hand  to  which  he  ex- 
poses each  customer's  pocketbook, 
and  having  found  out  how  much 
change  there  may  be  in  that  pocket, 
simply  makes  the  price  correspond 
to  the  amount  discovered  in  the  buy- 
er's pocket  by  X-rays. 

"The  whole  situation  calls  to  mind 
one  of  my  boyhood  schoolmates 
who,  whenever  the  teacher  looked 
up  and  sternly  asked,  'What's  that?' 
would  say,  *  'Twasn't  me.'  In  other 
words,  clothes  make  themselves  high 
priced.  Now  would  it  not  be  a  step 
in  real  charity  to  get  together  and 
have  a  federation  of  the  cloth  manu- 
facturers, not  a  combination  for  re- 
straint of  trade,  and  not  let  the 
clothes  be  so  unkind  to  all  wearers 
as  to  make  themselves  high  priced." 


LIVING  MAY  BE  TOO  CHEAP. 

Frtm  the  Hiawatha,  Kan,,  World, 
The  Democrats  and  some  Insurg- 
ents argue  that  lower  Tariff  would 
mean  cheaper  living — and  it  might, 
but  where  would  any  workman  be 
benefited  by  cheaper  living  if  he  was 
out  of  employment  with  no  money  to 
buy  even  necessities  with?  There  is 
no  doubt  that  with  low  Tariff  duties 
the  cheaper  labor  of  foreign  coun- 
tries can  supply  our  markets  with 
things  we  now  make,  cheaper  than 
we  make  them  with  well  paid  labor. 
And  when  it  is  done  our  own  work- 
ingmen  will  be  out  of  work  and  will 
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not  be  paying  good  prices  for  farm- 
ers' products  or  for  articles  of  man- 
ufacture. Things  will  be  cheaper  all 
right,  but  where  will  the  day's  work 
at  good  pay  be  found?  There  is  no 
way  for  home  workmen  to  get  pay 
for  thmgs  made  in  some  other  coun- 
try. Let's  don't  overdo  Tariff  talk. 
We  need  to  be  Protected,  and 
cheaper  living  may  be  something  we 
will  not  want  when  we  get  it.  We 
had  enough  of  cheaper  living  when 
the  Democrats  gave  it  to  us  under 
Cleveland.  They  lowered  Tariff  du- 
ties then  and  talked  just  as  they  do 
now.  Do  our  farmer  friends  recall 
15-cent  corn,  $3  a  ton  hay,  3-cent 
cattle  and  3-cent  hogs?  Prices  are 
high  for  living,  but  prices  for  labor 
are  high.  Everything  is  higher. 
Everything  might  be  made  lower  by 
voting  for  lower  Tariff,  by  voting  the 
Democratic  ticket.  The  free  soup 
houses  can  get  busy  at  the  old  stand 
— for  men  will  be  out  of  work  and 
wages  will  be  low  and  livmg  will  be 
cheaper — but  men  will  be  cheaper 
still. 


EDUCATE  THE  ALIENS. 


From  Fibre  and  FatMric. 

If  America  is  good  enough  for  a 
milking  ground  for  every  nation  on 
earth,  the  alien  workers  can  offer  no 
reasonable  objections  to  a  set  of  edu- 
cational requirements  embracing  a 
knowledge  of  our  language  and  a 
knowledge  and  respect  for  our  com- 
mon laws,  and  it  should  be  a  national 
■aw  making  such  education  neces- 
sary for  the  newcomer  if  he  remains 
in  the  country  as  k)ng  as  ninety 
days.  It  is  a  sorrowful  fact  that  our 
industry  is  dependent  upon  the  for- 
eigner, but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless. 


and  the  next  move  is  to  educate  and 
train  the  green  hands  in  a  way  that 
will  make  them  better  people  to  live 
amongst  and  work  with,  and  possi- 
bly encourage  the  better  element  to 
stay  here  and  become  consumers 
and  producers,  something  after  the 
American  style.  The  green  hands 
going  into  our  mills  are  paid  as 
much  or  more  than  the  best  skilled 
hands  in  foreign  competing  coun- 
tries, and  by  tactful  measures  if  pos- 
sible, but  if  not  by  force,  they  should 
be  taught  our  ways  and  our  simple 
laws  as  well  as  our  language,  and 
they  would  then  be  no  menace  to 
society. 

The  manufacturers,  through  their 
influence,  must  seek  national  laws 
on  this  alien  education  question,  or 
they  must  go  into  their  corporation 
treasuries  and  pay  for  teachers  in 
their  own  mills.  No  matter  how  the 
result  is  accomplished,  it  is  de- 
manded as  a  safety  valve  for  Amer- 
ican industry  and  it  is  worth  all  it 
costs,  no  matter  who  foots  the  bills. 


PENSIONS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 


From  the  Hartford  Times. 
There  are  over  two  millions  of  pen- 
sioners in  this  country  now.  There  will 
be  five  millions  of  them  by  the  time  a 
pension  roll  is  provided  for  every  kind 
and  class  of  Government  employes. 
Then  only  one  thing  will  remain  to  be 
done — to  pension  everybody  who  hasn't 
saved  a  dollar,  as  Lloyd-George  and  the 
other  British  social  reformers  have  un- 
dertaken to  do.  France  and  Germany 
are  rapidly  becoming  nations  of  pension- 
ers. There  was  a  time  when  the  idea  of 
putting  everybody's  hand  into  the  public 
treasury  would  not  have  received  much 
toleration  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  we  have  been  going  fast 
and  far  in  the  other  direction  during  the 
past  twenty  years. 
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JTTKE,  1912. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  pronounces  unconstitutional 
a  bill  to  exempt  trade  unions  from 
actions  of  tort. 


The  total  wealth  of  the  world  is 
now  estimated  at  the  huge  sum  of 
$115,800,000,000,  in  which  the  share 
of  the  United  States  is  $25476,000,- 
000. 


According  to  recent  compilations 
of  the  Canadian  labor  department, 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  Dominion 
shows  an  average  increase  of  5  per 
cent,  over  the  previous  year. 


Another  presidential  ticket  is  in 
the  field — ^the  Socialist  convention  at 
Indianapolis  having  nominated  Eu- 
gene V.  Debs  of  Indiana  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Emil  Seidel  of  Milwaukee 
for  Vice-President. 


A  Canadian  motto:  "The  purchase 
of  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  from  your  own  town  or  your 
own  country,  instead  of  purchasing 
outside,  means  the  addition  of  one 
person  to  your  town  or  your  coun- 
try instead  of  supporting  him 
abroad." 


The  Boston  Advertiser  says: 
"Arizona  now  plans  an  advisory  vote 
for  federal  judges.  It  would  be 
polite  for  Arizona  to  wait  a  few  mo- 
ments longer  before  trying  to  re- 
form the  government.  The  state  is 
still  an  infant." 


The  coining  of  three-cent  pieces 
and  one-half  cent  pieces  is  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Committee  on 
coinage  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  coinage  of  four-cent 
and  six-cent  pieces  would  not  be 
more  absurd. 


Says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 
"Shortsighted  persons  who  would 
take  unholy  delight  in  seeing  their 
employers  burdened  with  an  income 
tax  evidently  overlook  the  fact  that 
in  the  end  that  tax  is  bound  to  di- 
rectly affect  them  also." 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
says  the  preference  primary  is  likely 
to  have  fewer  advocates  after  the 
present  campaign  is  over.  Georgia 
is  the  only  state  where  a  primary 
election  has  been  held  that  has  cast 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  regis- 
tered vote. 


To  say,  in  reference  to  our  na- 
tional constitution,  "The  people  rule; 
if  they  can  make  a  constitution,  they 
can  change  it  or  say  what  it  means," 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is 
meant  to  be  understood,  is  to  say  in 
other  words,  whatever  the  people 
have  the  power  to  do  they  have  the 
right  to  do. 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce well  says  of  the  pernicious 
practice  in  Congress  of  putting  im- 
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portant  measures  of  legislation  as 
"riders"  upon  regular  appropriation 
bills,  that  this  involves  a  gross  abuse 
of  legislative  discretion,  and  it  is  dis- 
creditable that  they  should  be  coun- 
tenanced by  a  majority  of  either 
house. 


The  highest  price  reached  in 
seven  leading  eastern  cities  for  print 
paper  was  in  1900  and  1901,  when 
such  paper  sold  at  $57  a  ton,  the 
average  price  for  these  years,  how- 
ever, being  less  than  $42.  The  aver- 
age price  in  the  same  cities  for  print 
paper  in,  191 1  was  $44.31,  less  by 
nearly  one  dollar  a  ton  than  the 
average  price  for  1910. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
says:  "All  producers  are  consumers, 
but  all  consumers  are  not  producers. 
If  those  who  do  produce  would 
reach  and  adhere  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  producer  has  a  right  to  live 
and  prosper,  and  would  vote  for  poli- 
cies calculated  to  bring  about  that 
result,  there  would  be  less  nonsense 
talked  about  restraint  of  trade." 


It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
recent  Socialist  convention  at  In- 
dianapolis repudiated  the  methods 
advocated  by  the  "Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World."  Congressman 
Berger,  of  Milwaukee,  said,  "There 
is  no  bridge  between  socialism  and 
anarchism."  A  decided  stand  was 
taken  against  "violence  as  a  weapon 
of  the  working  class." 


The  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  authorizing  initiative 
and  referendum,  was  defeated  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives, April  24,  by  a  vote  of  132  to  80 
— less  than  the  two-thirds  necessary. 


In  the  Ohio  constitutional  conven- 
tion, April  23,  a  proposition  for  the 
recall  of  all  public  officials,  including 
the  judiciary,  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
o^  45  to  57.  This  is  "progress"  in 
the  right  direction. 


When  the  import  tax  was  taken 
off  coffee  years  ago  the  price  to  the 
consumer  did  not  come  down  and 
stay  down.  The  only  way  the  price 
of  sugar  can  be  permanently  reduced 
is  by  producing  it  more  cheaply  in 
our  own  country.  At  present  our 
chief  supply  of  domestic  cane  sugar 
is  produced  in  Louisiana,  while  beet 
sugar  production  is  a  flourishing  in- 
dustry in  Colorado,  California, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Utah  and 
Idaho. 


A  committee  of  the  city-wide 
congress  at  Baltimore,  which  inves- 
tigated the  cost  of  living,  reports 
that  prices  have  increased  for  the 
following  reasons:  Increased  supply 
of  gold;  price  control;  tariff;  abuse 
of  cold  storage;  decreased  labor  on 
farms;  decrease  of  farming  around 
the  city;  excessive  profits  by  middle- 
men; too  much  handling  between 
producer  and  consumer;  too  much 
purchasing  on  much  advanced 
prices;  growing  luxuriousness. 


In  the  Massachusetts  Senate. 
April  26,  the  income  tax  amendment 
to  the  federal  Constitution  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  14  to  17.  This 
amendment  was  defeated  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  by  only  one  vote.  Ari- 
zona is  the  thirty-second  state  to 
approve  the  amendment,  and  four 
more  ratifications  are  now  needed  to 
add  this  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion,   There  is  little  probability  that 
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these  four  additional  assents  will  be 
obtained  this  year. 


The  price  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
American  flag  from  the  high  seas  is 
the  three  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  we  pay  every  year  to  for- 
eign ships  for  carrying  that  Ameri- 
can freight  which  we  refuse  to 
handle  ourselves.  The  remedy  is  to 
be  found  in  some  form  of  Federal 
assistance.  Any  direct  subsidy  is 
distasteful  to  the  American  people, 
but  an  effective  relief  could  be  found 
in  the  system  of  preferential  duties 
advocated  by  Congressman  Sulzer 
in  the  bill  now  before  Congress. 

The  general  business  of  the  coun- 
try does  have  to  contend  with  bur- 
dens enough  now  without  being 
called  upon  to  bear  an  additional 
tax  that  would  affect  every  copart- 
nership and  every  individual  whose 
income  or  profits  brought  them 
within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood's project.  If  business  were 
sedulously  let  alone  by  Congress  for 
about  ten  years  we  are  confident 
that  the  close  of  the  decade  would 
witness  a  degree  of  prosperity  which 
the  United  States  has  rarely 
equalled. 


consent  to  accord  any  preference 
that  would  injure  the  industry  in 
Australia,  but  would  be  disposed  to 
negotiate  on  printing  paper. 


In  the  reciprocity  negotiations  be- 
tween Canada  and  Australia,  the 
former  intends  to  ask  for  a  reduction 
of  the  Australian  tariff  on  agricul- 
tural implements,  ammunition,  boots 
and  shoes,  metal  manufactures,  tex- 
tiles and  clothing,  vehicles,  bicycles 
and  motors.  The  Australian  Min- 
ister for  Trade  says  that  in  several 
of  these  articles  no  preference  is 
now  granted  to  Great  Britain.  In 
such  a  case  as  that  of  boots  and 
shoes,    his    government    could    not 


The  Board  of  Appraisers  at  New 
York  rendered  a  decision  in  the 
wood  pulp  case,  sustaining  the  con- 
tention of  the  government  that  the 
"favored  nation"  clause  cannot  be 
invoked,  as  Canada  is  a  colony  and 
not  a  nation,  state  or  country,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  treaties.  From 
this  decision  the  importers  of  wood 
pulp  from  other  countries  than  Can- 
ada have  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeal. 
Because  of  the  international  import- 
ance of  the  case,  several  European 
governments  having  filed  claims  for 
the  favor  accorded  to  Canada,  both 
the  Government  and  the  importers 
have  agreed  to  expedite  it. 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce (free  trade)  commends  the 
Lodge  substitute  for  the  free  sugar 
bill  that  passed  the  House,  as  en- 
tirely unobjectionable.  "It  merely 
dispenses  with  the  grading  of  quality 
by  the  Dutch  standard  of  color,  and 
abolishes  the  differential  rates  upon 
refined  sugar.  The  former  is  anti- 
quated and  an  imperfect  test  of  sac- 
charine quality  or  value,  and  the  lat- 
ter affords  a  protection  which  the 
refiner  does  not  need  and  ought  not 
to  have."  It  says  further:  "The 
sugar  duty  is  distinctly  defensible  as 
being  for  revenue,  and  the  fact  that 
it  makes  profitable  the  production  of 
considerable  sugar  in  this  country, 
when  otherwise  it  might  not  be  so, 
is  not  an  effective  argument  against 
it.  The  maintenance  of  the  sugar 
schedule  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
the  adoption  of  the  excise  tax  on 
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business  incomes  which  is  proposed 
as  a  means  of  making  up  the  loss  of 
revenue." 


of  abandoned  farms  without  paying 
fcr  it  in  the  cost  of  our  food  supply. 


A  54-hour  law  has  been  enacted 
by  the  New  York  Legislature,  to 
take  effect  Oct.  i.  It  makes  a  flat 
reduction  of  six  hours,  from  60  to 
54.  Unlike  Massachusetts,  there 
was  no  gradual  modification,  chang- 
ing two  hours  at  a  time.  "Thus  far, 
in  New  England,  Massachusetts  is 
the  lone  54-hour  State.  But  Rhode 
Island  has  only  56  hours  and  is  fac- 
ing a  serious  agitation  for  54.  New 
Hampshire  has  58.  In  Maine,  Con- 
necticut and  Vermont,  where  the 
cost  of  living  in  country  towns  is 
considerably  lower  than  in  the 
crowded  cities,  60  hours  is  still  per- 
mitted. It  is  patent  that  Massachu- 
setts, with  over  11,000,000  spindles, 
or  62  per  cent,  of  New  England's 
total  of  17,735,000,  is  still  at  the 
greatest  disadvantage." 


A  phase  of  the  much-discussed 
question  of  the  present  high  cost  of 
living,  not  always  emphasized  as 
strongly  as  some  of  the  more  popu- 
lar arguments,  is  the  decrease  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  actual  acre- 
age in  America  devoted  to  raising 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes  and  rice.  This 
decrease  amounts  to  2.5  per  cent., 
while  the  population  has  increased 
21  per  cent.  Statistics  such  as  these 
certainly  show  the  need  of  a  greater 
number  of  farms  and  more  extensive 
stock  raising.  With  the  supply  of 
domestic  grain,  vegetables  and  meat 
decreasing,  while  the  population  an- 
nually increases,  prices  must  neces- 
sarily be  higher,  for  supply  and  de- 
mand regulate  the  price.  We  can- 
not build  up  our  cities  at  the  expense 


The  system  of  protection  to  do- 
mestic industries  so  wisely  adopted 
by  the  founders  of  our  government, 
approved  by  four  generations  of 
American  statesmen,  ratified  again 
and  again  by  the  votes  of  American 
citizens,  and  justified  by  over  a  cen- 
tury of  unprecedented  prosperity,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
electorate.  The  ancients  believed 
that  the  fate  of  men  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  gods.  The  fate  of  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  inconceivable  that  they 
will  turn  back  the  hands  of  pros- 
perity, open  our  ports  to  the  inrush 
of  foreign  goods  and  overthrow  an 
economic  system  under  which  the 
United  States  has  become  the  fore- 
most manufacturing  country  of  the 
world. 


On  May  18,  the  Anthracite  Mine 
Workers'  Convention  at  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  ratified  the  agreement  of 
the  sub-committees  of  the  miners 
and  operators,  by  a  vote  of  323  to 
64.  The  opponents  of  the  agreement 
made  a  five  days'  fight  against  rati- 
fication. The  term  of  the  agreement 
is  for  four  years.  The  chief  gain  of 
the  miners  is  an  actual  increase  in 
wages  of  about  5  1/2  per  cent.  The 
miners'  demand  that  employers 
should  withhold  from  pay  envelopes 
the  union  dues  of  their  operatives 
(regarded  as  essential  to  the  union's 
maintenance)  was  not  granted.  The 
suspension  of  work  has  lasted  seven 
weeks;  millions  in  wages  have  been 
lost,  as  well  as  millions  in  profits  and 
in  freight  rates,  and  millions  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of 
consumers. 
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Referring  to  the  plank  in  the  last 
(Republican)  National  platform 
which  declared  that  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad  was  the  proper  basis  for  a 
protective  tariff,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  party  says:  "I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  the  pres- 
ent Republican  Tariff  Plank  looks 
to  a  competitive  and  not  a  protective 
tariff.  I  think  its  introduction  into 
the  last  platform  was  a  mistake.  I 
am  satisfied,  however,  that  public 
opinion  has  been  so  educated  that 
any  step  looking  towards  a  return  to 
the  enunciation  of  protective  princi- 
ples as  a  party  policy  will  be  impos- 
sible at  this  time.  After  the  country 
has  enjoyed  the  experience  of  a  rev- 
enue or  even  a  competitive  tariff, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  people 
will  be  ready  to  revert  again  to  old- 
time  principles,  but  I  fear  not  be- 
fore.'' 


Senator  Crane,  of  Massachusetts, 
formally  announced  on  May  21,  that 
he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  United  States  Senate, 
m  the  following  brief  statement: 
'Some  months  ago  I  definitely  de- 
cided not  to  become  a  candidate  for 
re-election  as  United  States  senator, 
but  1  intended  to  defer  making  a 
statement  to  that  effect  until  after 
the  Republican  national  convention. 
There  is,  however,  a  proposition 
pending  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature for  the  nomination  of  United 
States  senators  substantially  similar 
to  the  existing  law  relating  to  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the 
presidency,  representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  State  elective  offices.  If 
this  proposed  law  is  enacted  a  much 
earlier  campaign  for  this  office  will 
be  necessary,  and  I  therefore  make 


known  my  position  at  this  time  in 
order  that  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  becoming  candidates  may 
have  the  fullest  opportunity  to  have 
their  candidates  considered.  In 
making  public  my  decision  not  to 
become  a  candidate  again  I  wish  to 
assure  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
of  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  loyal 
support  and  confidence  which  they 
have  always  given  me." 


A  good  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  striking 
operatives  by  sympathizers  of  their 
cause,  was  shown  in  the  recent 
trouble  at  the  l^ancaster  Mills,  Clin- 
ton, Mass.  Miss  Elizabeth  Flynn, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
was  present  at  one  of  the  large  mass 
meetings  held  by  the  striking  weav- 
ers, and  urged  the  operatives  to 
stick  together,  and  in  case  they  did 
not  win  their  cause  within  a  certain 
time,  to  stimulate  the  workers  in  the 
neighboring  mills  to  strike  also. 
She  promised  them  that  as  long  as 
there  was  a  dollar  left  in  the  treasury 
of  the  I.  W.  W.,  they  would  not  suf- 
fer for  want  of  money,  and  said  that 
contributions  to  help  their  cause 
were  being  received  from  Lowell, 
Lawrence  and  neighboring  cities  and 
towns.  This  is  interesting  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  recent  striking 
operatives  of  those  cities  can  spare 
from  their  "living  wage"  funds  to 
support  a  strike  in  other  cities. 
"But,"  she  said,  "if  this  situation 
comes  to  a  hunger  strike,  and  the 
I.  W.  W.  is  no  longer  able  to  assist 
you  financially,  then  go  back  to  your 
work  defeated  in  this  present  strike, 
to  produce  just  as  little  profit  for  the 
Lancaster  Mills  as  it  is  within  your 
power."  She  then  continued  to  ex- 
plain to  them  how  they  could  work 
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to  the  disadvantage  of  the  mill  offi- 
cials causing  them  material  as  well 
as  financial  loss.  Such  methods  de- 
serve the  strictest  condemnation  of 
all  fair  minded  Americans. 


THE    NATIONAL    CAMPAIGN. 


OFFICERS'  MEETING. 


A  meeting  of  the  directors  and  of- 
ficers of  the  Home  Market  Club  was 
held  on  May  21  in  the  Parker 
House.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Wm.  B.  H.  Dowse,  President; 
Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  R.  P.  Snelling, 
Richard  S.  Russell,  and  Thomas  O. 
Marvin,  Secretary,  was  appointed  to 
urge  the  adoption  by  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  a  plank 
favoring  ample  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industries. 

Among  those  who  spoke  at  the 
meeting  in  behalf  of  the  protective 
system  were  Mr.  Dowse;  John 
Hopewell  of  Newton,  Mass.;  Louis 
B.  Goodall,  Sanford,  Me.;  George 
A.  Hammond,  Putnam,  Conn.;  Eben 
D.  Bancroft,  Hopedale,  Mass.; 
George  S.  Colton,  Easthampton, 
Mass.;  Charles  Sisson,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  and  W.  H.  Pridee,  Francis  H. 
Manning,  Lewis  R.  Speare  and  P.  J. 
Conlan,  Boston.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  that  a  tariff  based  upon  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad  did  not  afford 
to  the  American  producers  the  pro- 
tection which  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent this  market  from  being  over- 
run with  foreign  products,  thus  cur- 
tailing our  own  production  and  forc- 
ing American  workingmen  to  accept 
either  idleness  or  lower  wages. 


In  Free-Trade  England,  as  shown  by 
a  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  25  per 
cent,  in  16  years.  No  "robber  Tariff" 
made  that  advance.— Waverly  (O.) 
News. 


At  this  time  (May  22)  1,008  dele- 
gates have  been  elected  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  to  be 
held  June  18.  This  convention  will 
consist  of  1,076  delegates,  of  which 
539  will  be  a  majority.  Thus  far 
(according  to  the  figures  given  by 
the  New  York  Tribune)  Taft  has 
429;  Roosevelt  435;  La  Follette  36; 
and  Cummins  10;  and  98  are  uncom- 
mitted. Sixty-eight  delegates  are 
yet  to  be  elected. 

The  Taft  managers  at  Washington 
figure  out  a  near  majority  for  him, 
but  they  claim  most  of  the  uncom- 
mitted and  contested  delegates. 
President  Taft  has  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  claims  570  dele- 
gates, or  30  more  than  necessary  to 
nominate.  The  Roosevelt  managers 
give  the  following  figures:  Roose- 
velt (including  Ohio)  530;  Taft  187; 
La  Follette  36;  Cummins  10;  unin- 
structed  83;  contested  162. 

Republican  state  conventions  and 
state  primaries  yet  to  be  held  include 
the  following,  besides  several  scat- 
tering districts:  New  Jersey,  pri- 
maries. May  28;  Texas,  state,  May 
28;  Arizona,  state,  June  3;  Ohio, 
state,  June  3;  South  Dakota,  pri- 
maries, June  4. 

At  this  time  (May  22)  795  dele- 
gates have  been  elected  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention,  to  be 
held  at  Baltimore,  June  25,  of  which 
298  are  credited  to  Champ  Clark; 
151  to  Wilson;  84  to  Underwood;  14 
to  Gov.  Baldwin;  30  to  Gov.  Mar- 
shall; 38  to  Gov.  Harmon;  10  to 
Gov.  Burke;  and  171  are  uncom- 
mitted. 

The  membership  of  this  conven- 
tion is  1,092,  and  728  are  necessary 
to    a    choice    under   the    two-thirds 
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rule.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
delegates  remain  to  be  chosen  in 
thirteen  states. 


CONGRESS  IN  BRIEF. 


The  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  reported 
a  substitute  for  the  House  free  sugar 
bill,  and  adversely  on  the  excise  tax 
bill. 

No  time  has  been  suggested  for  a 
vote  on  any  of  the  tariff  bills  in  the 
Senate,  and  much  debate  is  ex- 
pected. 

The  President  sent  in  a  message, 
asking  for  authority  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  patent 
laws. 

The  Senate  having  passed  a  gen- 
eral pension  bill,  providing  pensions 
up  to  $1  per  day  for  veterans  of  the 
Civil  and  Mexican  wars,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Sherwood  bill,  the 
House  accepted  the  conference  re- 
port by  a  vote. of  173  to  57,  and  the 
President  signed  the  bill.  The  bill  < 
increases  the  pension  roll  about 
$30,000,000  a  year.  (The  Sherwood 
bill  would  have  further  increased 
this  amount  by  $30,000,000  to  $40,- 

QD0,000.) 


On  May  13,  the  House  concurred 
with  the  Senate  in  the  adoption  of  a 
joint  resolution  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  senators  by 
direct  vote.  The  House  receded 
from  its  opposition  to  the  provision 
granting  federal  control  of  sena- 
torial elections.  The  vote,  which  was 
237  to  239,  was  preceded  by  a  bitter 
fight  against  this  provision  by  sev- 
eral Southern  members. 

A  joint  resolution  offered  by  Sen- 


ator Works,  of  California,  is  pend- 
ing, for  a  constitutional  amendment, 
making  the  Presidential  term  six 
years,  and  Presidents  ineligible  for 
a  second  term. 

The  majority  of  the  sub-commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Election  Commit- 
tee (three  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats)  reported  that  Senator 
Lorimer  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain his  seat,  as  no  new  and  substan- 
tial evidence  had  been  produced  es- 
tablishing corruption  in  his  election, 
and  that  the  first  investigation 
should  be  taken  as  final.  A  minority 
of  the  committee  (two  Democrats 
and  one  Republican)  reported  that 
ten  votes  cast  for  Lorimer  were  cor- 
rupt, and  his  election  is  therefore 
invalid. 

After  many  years  of  agitation  the 
Senate  passed  the  employer's  lia- 
bility and  workmen's  compensation 
bill.  The  vote  was  64  to  15.  The 
measure  is  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  legislation  that  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Taft  Adminis- 
tration in  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployes on  interstate  railroads.  The 
bill  was  opposed  entirely  by  Demo- 
crats, who  argued  that  the  bill  un- 
duly favored  the  railroads.  "The 
plan  of  fixing  the  liability  of  employ- 
ers and  the  compensation  of  injured 
workmen  definitely  is  sound  eco- 
nomically," said  Senator  Root,  "and 
it  will  be  much  better  for  employes 
to  have  a  fixed  scale  of  liability 
which  may  be  enforced  without  the 
assistance  of  lawyers  to  whom  large 
fees  must  be  paid." 

The  House  has  passed  a  radical 
anti-injunction  bill  overwhelmingly, 
only  31  members,  all  Republicans, 
voting  against  it.     It  would  require 
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notice  and  hearing  before  an  injunc- 
tion could  be  granted,  and  in  its  last 
section  would  legalize  the  picket  and 
the  boycott.  This  bill  is  now  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  House  passed  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  appropriation 
bill.  Among  the  important  legisla- 
tive provisions  in  the  bill  is  a  section 
abolishing  the  Commerce  Court  on 
June  30  next,  while  still  another 
"rider"  consolidates  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures  and  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics    in    the    Department    of 


Commerce  and  Labor  and  clothes 
the  merged  bureau  with  virtually  the 
powers  of  a  tariff  board.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  latter  amendment  pres- 
ages the  abolition  of  the  existing 
tariff  board  at  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  The  motive  of  the  vote 
to  abolish  the  Commerce  Court  is 
political.  The  purpose  is  to  embar- 
rass President  Taft,  who  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  the  court, 
and  to  curry  favor  in  communities 
where  its  decisions  have  been  un- 
popular. 


TARIFF    PLANKS    IN    REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORMS. 


i860. 

That  while  providing  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  general  government  by 
duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  re- 
quires such  an  adjustment  of  these  im- 
posts as  to  encourage  the  development 
of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  whole 
country;  and  we  commend  that  policy 
of  national  exchanges  which  secures  to 
the  workingman  liberal  wages,  to  agri- 
culture remunerative  prices,  to  mechan- 
ics and  manufacturers  an  adequate  re- 
ward for  their  skill,  labor  and  enter- 
prise, and  to  the  nation  commercial 
prosperity  and  independence. 

1864. 
No  mention  of  tariff  in  either  Repub- 
lican   or    Democratic    platform.      Cam- 
paign fought  wholly  on  war  issues. 

i86a 

Tariff  not  specifically  mentioned. 
1873. 

Revenue,  except  so  much  as  may  be 
derived  from  a  tax  upon  tobacco  and 
liquors,  should  be  raised  by  duties  upon 
importations,  the  details  of  which  should 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  aid  in  securing  re- 
munerative wages  to  labor,  and  promote 
the  industries,  prosperity  and  growth  of 
the  whole  country. 


1876. 
The  revenue  necessary  for  current  ex- 
penditures and  the  obligations  of  the 
public  debt  must  be  largely  derived  from 
duties  upon  importations,  which,  so  far 
as  possible,  should  be  adjusted  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  American  labor 
and  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country. 

1880. 
We  affirm  the  belief  avowed  in  1876, 
that  the  duties  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue    should   so    discriminate   as    to 
favor  American  labor. 

1884. 
It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  good  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  rights  and  promote 
the  interests  of  its  own  people.  The 
largest  diversity  of  industry  is  most  pro- 
ductive of  the  general  prosperity  and  of 
the  comfort  and  independence  of  the 
people.  We,  therefore,  demand  that  the 
imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  imports 
shall  be  made,  not  for  revenue  only,  but 
that  in  raising  the  requisite  revenues  for 
the  government,  such  duties  shall  be  so 
levied  as  to  afford  security  to  our  di- 
versified industries  and  protection  to  the 
rights  and  wages  of  the  laborers,  to  the 
end  that  active  and  intelligent  labor,  as 
well  as  capital,  may  have  its  just  reward. 
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and  the  laboring  man  his  full  share  in 
the  national  prosperity. 

Against  the  so-called  economic  system 
of  the  Democratic  party,  which  would 
degrade  our  labor  to  the  foreign  stand- 
ard, we  enter  our  most  earnest  protest. 

The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to 
correct  the  irregularities  of  the  tariff  and 
to  reduce  the  surplus,  not  by  the  vicious 
and  indiscriminate  process  of  horizontal 
reduction,  but  by  such  methods  as  will 
relieve  the  taxpayer  without  injuring  the 
laborer  or  the  great  productive  interests 
of  the  country. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  sheep 
husbandry  in  the  United  States,  the  seri- 
ous depression  which  it  is  now  experi- 
encing, and  the  danger  threatening  its 
future  prosperity;  and  we  therefore  re- 
spect the  demands  of  the  representatives 
of  this  important  agricultural  interest 
for  a  readjustment  of  duties  upon  for- 
eign wool,  in  order  that  such  industry 
shall  have  full  and  adequate  protection. 

1888. 
We  are  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of 
the  American  system  of  protection.  We 
protest  against  its  destruction,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President  (Cleveland)  and 
his  party.  They  serve  the  interests  of 
Europe;  we  will  support  the  interests  of 
America.  We  accept  the  issue,  and  con- 
fidently appeal  to  the  people  for  their 
judgment.  The  protective  system  must 
be  maintained.  Its  abandonment  has 
always  been  followed  by  disaster  to  all 
interests,  except  those  of  the  usurer  and 
the  sheriff.  We  condemn  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  to  place 
wool  on  the  free  list,  and  we  insist  that 
duties  thereon  shall  be  adjusted  and 
maintained  so  as  to  furnish  full  and  ade- 
quate protection  to  that  industry.  The 
Republican  party  would  effect  all  needed 
reduction  of  the  national  revenue  by  re- 
pealing the  taxes  upon  tobacco,  which 
are  an  annoyance  and  burden  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  tax  upon  spirits  used  in 
the  arts  and  for  mechanical  purposes, 
and  by  such  revision  of  the  tariff  laws 
as  will  tend  to  check  imports  of  such 
articles  as  are  produced  by  our  people, 
the  production  of  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  our  labor,  and  release  from  im- 
port duties  those  articles  of  foreign  pro- 
duction,   except    luxuries,    the    like    of 


which  cannot  be  produced  at  home.  If 
there  shall  still  remain  a  larger  revenue 
than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the 
government,  we  favor  the  entire  repeal 
of  internal  taxes,  rather  than  surrender 
any  part  of  our  protective  system  at  the 
joint  behest  of  the  whiskey  trusts  and 
the  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

1892. 

We  reaffirm  the  American  doctrine  of 
protection.  We  call  attention  to  its 
growth  abroad.  We  maintain  that  the 
prosperous  condition  of  our  country  is 
largely  due  to  the  wise  revenue  legisla- 
tion of  the  Republican  Cong^ress. 

We  believe  that  all  articles  which  can- 
not be  produced  in  the  United  States, 
except  luxuries,  should  be  admitted  free 
of  duty,  and  that  on  all  imports  coming 
into  competition  with  the  products  of 
American  labor  there  should  be  levied 
duties  equal  to  the  difference  between 
wages  abroad  and  at  home. 

We  assert  that  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tured articles  of  general  consumption 
have  been  reduced  under  the  operations 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1890. 

We  denounce  the  efforts  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  to  destroy  our  tariff  laws 
piecemeal,  as  is  manifested  by  their  at- 
tacks upon  wool,  lead  and  lead  ores,  the 
chief  products  of  a  number  of  states,  and 
we  ask  the  people  for  their  judgment 
thereon. 

We  point  to  the  success  of  the  Repub- 
lican policy  of  reciprocity  under  which 
our  export  trade  has  vastly  increased, 
and  new  and  enlarged  markets  have 
been  opened  for  the  products  of  our 
farms  and  workshops. 

•We  remind  the  people  of  the  bitter 
opposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
this  practical  business  measure,  and. 
claim  that,  executed  by  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration, our  present  laws  will  even- 
tually give  us  control  of  the  trade  of 
the  world. 

1896. 

We  renew  and  emphasize  our  alle- 
giance to  the  policy  of  protection  as  the 
bulwark  of  American  industrial  inde- 
pendence and  the  foundation  of  Ameri- 
can development  and  prosperity.  This 
true  American  policy  taxes  foreig^n  prod- 
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ucts  and  encourages  home  industry;  it 
puts  the  burden  of  revenue  on  foreig^n 
goods;  it  secures  the  American  market 
for  the  American  producer;  it  upholds 
the  American  standard  of  wages  for  the 
American  workingman;  it  puts  the  fac- 
tory by  the  side  of  the  farm,  and  makes 
the  American  farmer  less  dependent  on 
foreign  demands  and  price;  it  diffuses 
general  thrift,  and  founds  the  strength 
of  all  on  the  strength  of  each.  In  its 
reasonable  application,  it  is  just,  fair  and 
impartial,  equally  opposed  to  foreign 
control  and  domestic  monopoly,  to  sec- 
tional discrimination  and  individual 
favoritism. 

We  denounce  the  present  Democratic 
tariff  as  sectional,  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic credit,  and  destructive  to  business  en- 
terprise. We  demand  such  an  equitable 
tariff  on  foreign  imports  which  come 
into  competition  with  American  prod- 
ucts as  will  not  only  furnish  adequate 
revenue  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  government,  but  will  protect  Ameri- 
can labor  from  degradation  to  the  wage 
level  of  other  lands.  We  are  not 
pledged  to  any  particular  schedules. 
The  question  of  rates  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion, to  be  governed  by  the  conditions 
of  the  time  and  of  production;  the  rul- 
ing and  uncompromising  principle  is  the 
protection  and  development  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  industry.  The  country 
demands  a  right  settlement,  and  then  it 
wants  rest. 

We  believe  the  repeal  of  the  reciproc- 
ity arrangements  negotiated  by  the  last 
Republican  administration  was  a  na- 
tional calamity,  and  we  demand  their 
renewal  and  extension  on  such  terms  as 
will  equalize  our  trade  with  other  na- 
tions, remove  restrictions  which  now 
obstruct  the  sale  of  American  products 
in  the  ports  of  other  countries,  and  se- 
cure enlarged  markets  for  the  products 
of  our  farms,  forests,  and  factories. 

Protection  and  reciprocity  are  twin 
measures  of  Republican  policy  and  go 
hand  in  hand.  Democratic  rule  has 
recklessly  struck  down  both,  and  both 
must  be  re-established — Protection  for 
what  we  produce;  free  admission  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  we  do  not  pro- 
duce: reciprocity  agreements  of  mutual 
interests  which  gain  open  markets  for 
us   in    return   for    our   open    market   to 


others.  Protection  builds  up  domestic 
industry  and  trade,  and  secures  our  own 
market  for  ourselves;  reciprocity  builds 
up  foreign  trade  and  finds  an  outlet  for 
our  surplus. 

We  condemn  the  present  administra- 
tion for  not  keeping  faith  with  the 
sugar-producers  of  this  country.  The 
Republican  party  favors  such  protection 
as  will  lead  to  the  production  on  Ameri- 
can soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  use,  and  for  which  they  pay 
other  countries  more  than  $100,000,000 
annually. 

To  all  our  products — to  those  of  the 
mine  and  the  fields,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  shop  and  factory;  to  hemp,  to  wool, 
the  product  of  the  great  industry  of 
sheep  husbandry,  as  well  as  to  the  fin- 
ished woolen  mills  of  the  country — we 
promise  the  most  ample  protection. 

1900. 

[In  the  Republican  platform  of  1900 
the  Republican  party  promised  to  re- 
store prosperity  by  means  of  two  legis- 
lative measures, — a  protective  Tariff  and 
a  law  making  gold  the  standard  of 
value.] 

We  renew  our  faith  in  the  policy  of 
Protection  to  American  labor.  In  that 
policy  our  industries  have  been  estab- 
lished, diversified  and  maintained.  By 
protecting  the  home  market  competition 
has  been  stimulated  and  production 
cheapened.  Opportunity  to  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  our  people  has  been  se- 
cured and  wages  in  every  department  of 
labor  maintained  at  high  rates,  higher 
now  than  ever  before,  and  always  dis- 
tinguishing OUT  working  people  in  their 
better  condition  of  life  from  those  of 
any  competing  country.  Enjoying  the 
blessings  of  the  American  common 
school,  secure  in  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  protected  in  the  occupancy 
of  their  own  markets,  their  constantly 
increasing  knowledge  and  skill  have  en- 
abled them  to  finally  enter  the  markets 
of  the  world.  We  favor  the  associated 
policy  of  reciprocity  so  directed  as  to 
open  our  markets  on  favorable  terms 
for  what  we  do  not  ourselves  produce 
in  return  for  free  foreign  markets. 

In  the  further  interest  of  American 
workmen  we  favor  a  more  effective  re- 
striction  on   the   immigration   of   cheap 
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labor  from  foreign  lands,  the  extension 
of  opportunities  of  education  for  work- 
ing children,  the  raising  of  the  age  limit 
for  child  labor,  the  protection  of  free 
labor  as  against  contract  convict  labor 
and  an  effective  system  of  labor  insur- 
ance. 

1904. 

The  Republican  party  entered  upon  its 
present  period  of  complete  supremacy  in 
1897. 

We  replaced  a  Democratic  tariff  law 
based  on  free  trade  principles  and  gar- 
nished with  sectional  protection  by  a 
consistent  protective  tariff,  and  industry, 
freed  from  oppression  and  stimulated  by 
the  encouragement  of  wise  laws,  has 
expanded  to  a  degree  never  before 
known,  has  conquered  new  markets  and 
has  created  a  volume  of  exports  which 
has  surpassed  imagination.  Under  the 
Dingley  tariff  labor  has  been  fully  em- 
ployed, wages  have  risen  and  all  indus- 
tries have  revived  and  prospered. 

Protection,  which  guards  and  develops 
our  industries,  is  a  cardinal  policy  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  measure  of 
protection  should  always  at  least  equal 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  insist  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of 
protection,  and  therefore  rates  of  duty 
should  be  readjusted  only  when  condi- 
tions have  so  changed  that  the  public 
interest  demands  their  alteration,  but 
this  work  cannot  safely  be  committed 
to  any  other  hands  than  those  of  the 
Republican  party.  To  intrust  it  to  the 
Democratic  party  is  to  invite  disaster. 

Whether,  as  in  1892,  the  Democratic 
party  declares  the  protective  tariff  un- 
constitutional, or  whether  it  demands 
tariff  reform  or  tariff  revision,  its  real 
object  is  always  the  destruction  of  the 
protective  system.  However  specious 
the  name,  the  purpose  is  ever  the  same. 
A  Democratic  tariff  has  always  been  fol- 
lowed by  business  adversity;  a  Repub- 
lican tariff  by  business  prosperity.  To  a 
Republican  Congress  and  a  Republican 
President,  this  great  question  can  be 
safely  intrusted.  When  the  only  free 
trade  country  among  the  great  nations 
agitates  a  return  to  protection,  the  chief 


protective  country  should  not  falter  in 
maintaining  it. 

We  have  extended  widely  our  foreign 
markets,  and  we  believe  in  the  adoption 
of  all  practicable  methods  for  their  fur- 
ther extension,  including  commercial 
reciprocity  wherever  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments can  be  effected  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  protection,  and  without 
injury  to  American  agriculture,  Ameri- 
can  labor  or  any  American  industry. 

1908. 
The  Republican  party  declares  une- 
quivocally for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  by 
a  special  session  of  Congress  immedi- 
ately following  the  inauguration  of  the 
next  President,  and  commends  the  steps 
already  taken  to  this  end  in  the  work 
assigned  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  which  are  now  investigating 
the  operation  and  effect  of  existing 
schedules.  In  all  tariff  legislation  the 
true  principle  of  protection  is  best  main- 
tained by  the  imposition  of  such  duties 
as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad, 
together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to 
American  industries.  We  favor  the 
establishment  of  maximum  and  mini- 
mum rates  to  be  administered  by  the 
President  under  limitations  fixed  in  the 
law,  the  maximum  to  be  available  to 
meet  discriminations  by  foreign  coun- 
tries against  American  goods  entering 
their  markets,  and  the  minimum  to  rep- 
resent the  normal  measure  of  protection 
at  home;  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  ' 
Republican  policy  being  not  only  to  pre- 
serve, without  excessive  duties,  that  se- 
curity against  foreign  competition  to 
which  American  manufacturers,  farmers 
and  producers  are  entitled,  but  also  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  living  of 
the  wage  earners  of  this  country,  who 
are  the  most  direct  beneficiaries  of  the 
protective  system.  Between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  we  believe 
in  a  free  interchange  of  products  with 
such  limitations  as  to  sugar  and  tobacco 
as  will  afford  adequate  protection  to  do- 
mestic interests. 

The  same  wise  policy  which   has   in- 
duced the  Republican  party  to  maintain 
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protection  to  American  labor  will  be 
pursued  in  every  legitimate  direction. 
The  Republican  party  recognizes  the 
special  needs  of  wage  workers  generally, 
for  their  well-being  means  the  well- 
being  of  all.  But  more  important  than 
all  other  considerations  is  that  of  good 
citizensliip,  and  we  especially  stand  for 
the  needs  of  every  American,  whatever 
his  occupation,  in  his  capacity  as  a  self- 
respecting  citizen. 

Beyond  all  platform  declarations  there 
are  fundamental  differences  between  the 
Republican  party  and  its  chief  opponent 


which  makes  the  one  worthy  and  the 
other  unworthy  of  public  trust.  In  his- 
tory the  difference  between  Democracy 
and  Republicanism  is  that  the  one  stood 
for  debased  currency  and  the  other  for 
honest  currency;  the  one  for  free  silver, 
the  other  for  sound  money;  the  one  for 
free  trade,  the  other  for  protection;  the 
one  for  the  contraction  of  American  in- 
fluence, the  other  for  its  expansion;  the 
one  has  been  forced  to  abandon  every 
position  taken  on  the  great  issues  be- 
fore the  people,  the  other  has  held  and 
vindicated  all. 


THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

By  J.   W.  Allfree^  Newton^  Iowa. 


Is  the  tariff  that  protects  Ameri- 
can products  paid  by  the  American 
consumer  of  such  protected  prod- 
ucts? If  not,  why  talk  of  tariff  re- 
duction of  such  rates  to  relieve  such 
consumers  "of  the  burden  of  all  ex- 
cessive tariffs?" 

Our  American  tariff  system  of 
Protection  was  adopted  by  the 
patriotic  founders  of  our  govern- 
ment after  years  of  careful  consid- 
eration. They  had  declared  them- 
selves independent  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  nation  of  the  world; 
but  the  test  of  a  few  years  without 
protection  proved  their  hard  won 
fight  for  independence  a  mockery 
and  a  delusion,  as  England  still  ruled 
to  ruin  by  the  power  of  her  un- 
restricted dominating  manufacturing 
influence,  which  made  the  colonies 
more  beneficial  to  her  interests  than 
when  under  her  flag. 

In  considering  means  of  relief  and 
real  independence  the  people  were 
not  all  of  one  mind,  for  England  had 
friends  and  home  manufacturing  had 


enemies,  who  were  then  as  now 
united  against  the  only  policy  of  pro- 
lection  required  to  make  our  country 
truly  independent,  by  giving  the 
American  workingman,  manufac- 
turer,  grain  producer  and  business 
man  a  true  American  tariff  system 
that  would  not  only  secure  and  pro- 
mote their  true  independence,  but 
would  give  them  advantages  in  work 
and  business  above  all  other  people. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  tariff 
policy  of  protection  and  its  favorable 
effect  on  all  lines  of  business  became 
apparent,  the  question  of  whether 
the  home  consumer  of  such  pro- 
tected products  paid  the  tariff  there- 
on was  given  careful  consideration 
^nd  it  was  found  that  in  many  cases 
instead  of  the  tariff  being  added  and 
thereby  the  price  increased,  the  con- 
sumer paid  less,  so  the  tariff  could 
not  have  been  added  to  the  price 
Lnd  made  a  part  of  the  cost.  This 
answers  our  first  question,  but  the 
answer  was  given  over  one  hundred 
years  ago  and  our  progressives  of 
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today  will  accept  nothing  so  anti- 
quated though  based  on  a  fixed  and 
unchangeable  economic  principle;  so 
we  must  find  later  evidence. 

As  a  lad  favoring  protection  we 
heard  a  good  old  Democrat  make  a 
i^peech  in  the  Qay-Polk  campaign  of 
1844  and  heard  him  read  from  the 
Whig  tariff  law  of  1842,  that  made 
the  tariff  on  cut  nails  three  cents  a 
pound,  to  prove  that  this  useless  and 
extortionate  burden  of  tariff  taxa- 
tion had  to  be  paid  by  everyone  of  us 
who  bought  cut  nails,  though  he  was 
talking  within  the  sound  of  a  nail 
mill  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  that  was 
making  and  selling  cut  nails  at  two 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  man  had 
bought  nails  at  that  mill  for  two 
cents  just  as  good  or  better  than  the 
English  nail  he  had  been  paying 
twelve  cents  for  before  the  three- 
cent  '*tarifiF  tax"  was  placed  thereon. 
A  natural  bom  free  trade  Democrat 
has  an  inherited  right  to  make  such 
an  asinine  statement,  but  a  progres- 
sive Republican  cannot  be  allowed 
to  use  that  antiquated  shield  to  save 
his  reputation. 

But  even  that  convincing  evidence 
was  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  says 
the  progressive,  and  this  is  a  pro- 
gressive age  and  we  will  listen  to 
nothing  but  the  best  authority  of  re- 
cent date  on  the  question.  Well, 
here  it  is,  and  by  indisputable  au- 
thority on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
When  Qeveland  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation in  1888  on  a  Democratic  plat- 
form calling  for  "a  fair  and  careful 
revision  of  our  tax  laws,  with  due 
allowance  for  the  difference  between 
the  wages  of  American  and  foreign 
labor,"  he  said:  "I  suppose,  too,  it  is 
wen  understood  that  the  effect  of 
this  tariff  taxation  is  not  limited  to 
the  consumer  of  imported  articles. 


but  that  the  duties  imposed  upon 
such  articles  permit  a  corresponding 
increase  in  prices  to  be  laid  upon  do- 
mestic production  of  the  same  kind, 
which  increase,  paid  by  all  our  peo- 
ple as  consumers  of  home  produc- 
tions and  entering  every  American 
home,  constitutes  a  form  of  taxation 
as  certain  and  as  inevitable  as 
though  the  amount  was  annually 
paid  into  the  hand  of  the  tax- 
gatherer." 

There  you  have  it  in  up  to  date 
language  from  its  ablest  advocate, 
and  it  is  the  same  in  sentiment  and 
meaning  as  our  Mr.  Smith  presented 
it  in  1844,  and  as  born  free  trade 
Democrats,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Cleveland  have  the  rgiht  to  so  con- 
tend against  the  plainest  every  day 
facts  of  our  history  and  experience 
on  the  question.  In  noticing  this  let- 
ter of  acceptance  of  Mr.  Cleveland's, 
our  William  McKinley  in  his  Tariff 
History  says,  'In  this  he  adhered  to 
his  oft-repeated  declaration  that  'the 
consumer  pays  the  tax,'  ignoring  en- 
tirely the  well  known  fact  that  not  a 
few  articles  of  common  use  and 
American  manufacture  were  then 
selling  in  the  markets  at  a  less  price 
than  the  amount  of  the  duty  levied 
upon  similar  articles  made  in  foreign 
countries."  Here  we  have  the  opin- 
ions of  our  greatest  tariff  leaders  on 
the  question  under  consideration. 
Cleveland's  is  entirely  theoretical 
without  a  positive  fact  to  sustain  it, 
while  McKinley's  is  drawn  from  facts 
ot  actual  every  day  experience. 
Which  of  the  two  great  leaders  are 
our  tariff  reducing  Republicans  fol- 
lowing? 

The  preceding  record  gfives  an 
emphatic  negative  answer  to  our 
first  question;  but  as  the  increased 
cost  of  living  by  the  increased  prices 
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has  given  the  tariff  reducers  their 
means  for  working  up  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  we  will  note  some 
changes  in  prices  to  prove  that  the 
tariff  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with 
prices.  In  a  list  of  thirty-two  arti- 
cles, twenty-one  were  on  the  dutiable 
and  eleven  on  the  free  list,  and  while 
the  eleven  articles  on  the  free  list 
made  an  average  advance  in  price 
from  1896  to  1904  of  53.54  per  cent., 
the  average  advance  of  the  dutiable 
articles  was  8.6  per  cent.  Of  this 
latter  class  of  21  articles,  12  had  ad- 
vanced, 6  had  declined  and  3  were 
the  same.  It  is  demand  and  supply 
and  not  the  tariff  that  control  prices. 
When  our  people  have  money,  as  is 
always  the  case  under  protection, 
they  are  liberal  buyers;  but  under  a 
iow  tariff  when  so  many  are  out  of 
work  and  have  but  little  money  to 
buy  with  they  cannot  afford  to  be 
liberal  buyers.  This  is  strikingly 
shown  'by  our  consumption  of  wheat, 
,the  most  important  of  foods.  In 
1894,  under  the  Wilson  low  tariff,  the 
price  of  wheat  was  less  than  50  cents 
a  bushel,  yet  our  people  only  re- 
quired 3.44  bushels  per  capita;  but  in 
T907,  undei  the  Dingley  law,  with 
the  farm  price  of  wheat  nearly 
double,  they  required  over  seven 
bushels.  These  are  extreme  cases, 
but  they  fully  show  the  effect  on 
consumption  and  prices  under  a  low 
and  a  high  tariff  policy. 

We  will  close  the  consideration  of 
our  first  question  by  making  a  quo- 
tation from  our  Lincoln  which  coin- 
cides with  the  claims  of  Washington, 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  system  of 
protection,  and  its  best  modern  pro- 
moters, Blaine  and  McKinley.  Lin- 
coln said,  "By  this  tariff  system  the 
man  who   contents   himself  to  live 


upon  the  products  of  his  own  coun- 
try pays  no  tariff,  and  surely  this 
country  is  extensive  enough  and  its 
products  abundant  enough  to  answer 
aJl  the  real  wants  of  tfie  people." 

We  know  that  our  experience  as 
an  independent  people  establishes 
beyond  question  a  negative  answer 
to  our  first  question,  and  although 
we  have  gone  over  items  before  men- 
tioned and  will  do  the  same  in  get- 
ting at  the  "Why"  of  our  second, 
they  are  good  reminders  of  the  true 
conditions  of  the  controversy.  In 
coming  to  that  question  we  can  find 
no  better  argument  against  such  talk 
of  tariff  reduction  than  the  reasons 
given  in  the  Republican  Campaign 
Text  Book  of  1908.  In  a  review 
therein  of  our  tariff  history  and  ex- 
perience we  find  this  declaration: 
''Following  these  various  changes 
the  general  statement  can  be  made 
that  whenever  in  our  history  the  tar- 
iff has  been  reduced  in  whole  or  in 
part,  a  business  depression  has  fol- 
lowed, and  in  many  cases  most  se- 
vere commercial  and  industrial 
panics." 

It  may  appear  strange  to  many 
Republicans  to  learn  that  their  plat- 
iorm  of  that  campaign  called  for 
what  was  afterward  explained  to  be 
"a  substantial  revision  downward"  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  law,  yet  that  plat- 
form, as  well  as  the  platform  of 
1904,  when  rightly  construed,  com- 
mitted the  party  to  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue only,  whatever  that  means.  Now 
give  attention  and  we  will  prove 
what  we  say.  The  Republicans  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
in  their  report  on  the  House  tariff 
bill  of  1888  in  answering  the  Demo- 
cratic free  trade  platform  notion  of  a 
tariff  equal  to  the  difference  in  wage 
cost    of   production    at    home    and 
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abroad,  said,  "In  the  ultimate  analy- 
sis, the  cost  of  production  of  manu- 
factured articles  is  the  cost  of  labor 
or  service  of  man."  That  means  that 
all  raw  material  in  nature's  store- 
house, no  matter  how  abundant,  is 
useless  and  worthless  until  made 
available  by  man's  work. 

But  that  committee  of  true  Re- 
publicans was  not  aware  that  the 
lime  would  come  when  their  inter- 
pretation of  this  Democratic  free- 
trade  tariff  notion  would  show  that 
the  Republican  platforms  of  1904 
and  1908  were  identical  in  sentiment 
and  expression  with  the  Democratic 
free  trade  platforms  of  1884  and 
1888.  But  read  the  platforms  with 
this  correct  and  logical  interpretation 
and  you  find  they  mean  the  same  ex- 
cept as  to  "reasonable  profits;"  but 
as  that,  with  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production,  all  goes  to  the  govern- 
ment as  revenue,  it  still  leaves  it  a 
measure  of  tariff  for  revenue  only,  as 
the  foreign  producer  pays  in  revenue 
to  our  government  the  exact 
amount,  if  a  tariff  commission  can 
find  what  that  is,  that  the  home  pro- 
ducer pays  in  extra  wages. 

Now  which  platform  are  you  on, 
and  how  did  it  come  about  that  you 
did  not  know  "where  you  were  at" 
on  the  tariff  question?  As  Iowa  has 
a  man  who  thinks  the  people  ought 
to  elect  him  President  we  may  have 
bad  better  opportunities  to  keep 
posted  on  progressiveness.  When 
Qarkson,  Quay,  Piatt  and  company 
failed  to  run  Benjamin  Harrison's 
administration  they  schemed  to  beat 
liim  for  the  nomination  for  a  second 
term,  and  Qarkson  wanted  Cummins 
to  help  in  the  work,  so  he  got  him  to 
lead  in  the  State  and  in  the  National 
Convention.    They  failed  at  Minnea- 


polis in  June  but  made  it  all  right  in 
November;  but  their  platform  calls 
for  "duties  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween wages  abroad  and  at  home." 
This  was  the  first  free  trade  platform 
the  Republican  party  ever  adopted, 
and  is  the  same  as  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1884;  yet  nobody  knows 
how  it  happened. 

Mr.  Clarkson  soon  turned  the 
party  and  state  over  to  Mr.  Cum- 
mins, who  has  done  wondrous  well, 
having  been  Governor,  United 
States  Senator,  and  is  going  to  have 
the  people  make  him  President  for 
his  work  in  knocking  out  their  plan 
of  state  wide  prohibition  and  for  de- 
feating their  policy  of  protection. 

We  thus  use  Iowa's  candidate  be- 
cause we  know  him  as  a  politician 
best;  but  all  the  Republican  aspirants 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  are  the  same  so  far 
as  tariff  is  concerned;  competing  in 
Ihe  open  field  for  political  favors  of 
Republicans  as  to  who  of  them  can 
guarantee  the  most  radical  reduc- 
tions of  our  tariff,  and  all  in  the 
name  of  Republican  protection.  And 
here  we  find  an  answer  to  our  second 
question.  If  the  tariff  is  not  paid  by 
the  American  consumer  of  protected 
products,  "Why  talk  of  tariff  reduc- 
tion" for  the  relief  of  such  burdens? 
These  aspirants  for  the  Republican 
nomination  think  they  have  got  the 
party  to  believe  that  all  tariffs  are  a 
direct  tax  on  all  they  consume,  so 
that  the  greater  the  reduction  in  the 
tariff  rates  the  less  tax  they  will  have 
to  pay  and  the  greater  the  reduction 
in  their  living  expenses.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  these  great  leaders 
should  form  such  discreditable  no- 
lions  of  Republican  intelligence,  but 
recent  demonstrations  in  a  neighbor- 
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ing  State  are  calculated  to  encourage 
them  in  their  work,  and  freely  shows 
they  understand  their  power  over  the 
people  to  induce  them  to  act  con- 
trary to  their  own  belief  and  inter- 
ests; so  they  keep  on  talking  **tariff 
reduction/' 

But  Iowa's  candidate  makes  a  bid 
that  he  thinks  will  knock  them  all 
out  of  the  box.  He  would  abandon 
all  tariffs  and  other  sources  of  reve- 
nue and  collect  all  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  a  tax  on  the  rich  alone, 
exempting  all  incomes  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  or  less,  making  all  above 
that  pay  a  proportionate  amount  of 
the  government's  needs.  Even  the 
most  radical  could  not  get  under  that 
in  behalf  of  "the  common  people." 
Cummins  is  a  great  organizer,  and 
with  the  help  of  some  forty  thousand 
Democrats  he  has  been  able  to 
banish  Lesley  M.  Shaw  from  the 
State  and  silence  Hepburn  and 
Lacey,  and  before  accepting  the  prof- 
fered nomination  for  the  Presidency 
he  is  going  to  teach  Lafe  Young  a 
lesson  that  will  cure  him  of  his 
notion  of  being  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator. 

Now,  Mr.  Republican  Protection- 
ist, how  do  you  like  it  when  no  man 
is  brave  enough  to  offer  himself  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Lincoln,  Blaine, 
McKinley  platforms  of  true  Republi- 
canism ;  and  when  that  policy  cannot 
be  defended  in  our  halls  of  Congress 
without  bringing  abuse  and  contempt 
from  progressives  and  free-trade 
Democrats.  All  these  aspirants  for 
the  Republican  nomination  know 
that  in  advocating  tariff  reduc- 
tion to  relieve  our  people  of  all 
unnecessary  and  excessive  tariff 
taxation;  that  is,  all  over  and  above 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production 


at  home  and  abroad,  which  means  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  they  give 
away  the  whole  question  of  Protec- 
tion and  place  themselves  with  Cleve- 
land in  his  lucid  but  mistaken  argu- 
ments for  free-trade,  the  falsity  of 
which  McKinley  so  aptly  and  effectu- 
ally exposed  by  calling  attention  to 
the  pertinent  fact  that  "not  a  few" 
home  products  were  costing  the 
consumers  less  than  the  tariff  rates 
thereon  at  the  time  Cleveland  wrote 
that  letter  of  acceptance. 

We  have  fairly  analyzed  the  ques- 
tions and  found  answers,  but  in  com- 
ing down  to  the  last  we  hear  so 
much  from  aspirants,  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  all  working  for 
tariff  reduction,  about  getting  down 
to  the  "common  people"  as  our  law 
making  power,  and  thus  do  away 
with  our  Constitutional  representa- 
tive government  "of,  for  and  by  the 
people,"  we  will  here  notice  this  "re- 
trogressive" Athenian  hobby  of  the 
"people's  rule."  Through  these  so- 
cialistic measures,  such  as  the  initia- 
tive, referendum  and  recall,  the 
"common  people"  instead  of  gaining, 
lose  their  power  to  govern  them- 
selves. Here  is  a  striking  example. 
The  leadership  of  the  Republicans 
since  McKinley's  time  has  actually 
led  the  Republicans  away  from  their 
greatest  and  most  vital  party  prin- 
ciple onto  Democratic  ground  to 
which  they  were  always  opposed,  and 
judging  from  Illinois  the  Republicans 
of  today  have  gone  wild  for  the 
leader  who  has  thus  led  them.  And 
they  will  not  see  it. 

In  this  same  way  they  can  be  led 
into  any  kind  of  government  their 
leaders  may  plan  for  them.  This  is 
why  the  wise  founders  of  our  gov- 
ernment provided  our  people  with  a 
representative    government    as    the 
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best,  safest  and  most  endurable  of  all 
^governments,  and  whenever  our  peo- 
ple are  led  to  abandon  such  a  gov- 
ernment under  pretense  of  assuming 
a  more  perfect  form  of  "the  people's 
government,"  they  will,  like  the  Re- 
publicans of  today,  lose  their  govern- 
ing principle  and  power  and  place 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  their 
most  active,  ambitious  and  unscru- 
pulous leaders.  These  possibilities 
make  honest  leadership  of  more  im- 
portance than  party  success  or  tem- 
porary triumph. 

Now  if  the  Republicans  of  the 
United  States  want  to  show  that  we 
are  mistaken  in  regard  to  their  sub- 
mission to  leadership  opposed  to  his- 
toric Republican  principles,  let  them 
wake  up  and  boldly  face  that  over- 
worked stigma  of  retrogression  and 
go  back  to  the  McKinley  platform 
declaration  of  1900  on  the  tariflf 
question.  They  can,  but  will  they  do 
it?  If  they  do  not  thus  express 
themselves  and  get  out  of  their  pres- 
ent deplorable  condition  as  a  party 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  for  want  of 
able  and  wise  leadership. 


AN   AMERICAN    CANAL,   BUT 
NO  AMERICAN  SHIPS. 


From  the  Hew  TorU  Amerloofi. 
Month  by  month  the  time  draws 
near  for  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
canal.  The  commercial  world  of 
Europe  and  Asia  is  aglow  with  prep- 
arations for  that  earth-changing 
event  America  digs — ^but  takes  no 
thought  for  the  harvest  of  its  own 
arduous  planting.  We  are  creating 
a  waterway  that  will  alter  all  the 
long  trails  of  sea  travel;  we  are 
spending  our  strength  to  double  the 
efficiency  of  the  ocean-carrying  trade 


of  foreign  nations — but  we  are  mak- 
ing no  preparations  to  increase  our 
own  carrying  trade.  The  canal  will 
be  American — ^but  it  now  appears 
that  the  ships  that  sail  through  it  will 
fly  every  flag  but  ours.  There  is  no 
news  to  tell  of  the  revival  of  an 
American  merchant  marine;  but 
there  is  much  news  of  the  expansive 
plans  of  Germany  and  other  mari- 
time countries  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pected opening  of  the  Panama  canal. 

Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Philip 
Heineken,  manager-director  of  the 
North  Geiman  Lloyd  steamship 
Line,  has  just  completed  a  survey  of 
our  Pacific  ports,  and  announces 
that,  with  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
his  company  will  establish  a  direct 
service  from  Bremen  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  passenger  and  freight  rates 
identical  with  those  of  its  Bremen- 
New  York  service.  Another  Ger- 
man line,  the  Hansa,  will  make  Ta- 
coma  the  terminal  of  an  inter-oce- 
anic service,  touching  at  other  ports 
on  our  Pacific  coast.  These  two 
projects  will  not  only  bear  heavily 
upon  our  transcontinental  railroads, 
but  will  materially  aflfect  the  com- 
merce of  New  York  and  will  make 
inroads  on  our  Pacific  coasting 
trade. 

Once  more  this  newspaper  cries 
its  warning:  Wake  up,  America, 
-wake  up!  Congress  should  not  ad- 
journ without  taking  action  for  the 
restoration  of  the  long  lost  ocean- 
carrying  business  of  the  United 
States.  We  protect  every  other  sta- 
ple industry;  why  should  we  make 
an  exception  of  the  one  industry 
that  involves  all  other  industries,  the 
one  industry  that  gives  meaning  and 
use  to  our  great  labor  at  the  Isth- 
mus? 
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THE  HOSIERY  INDUSTRY 
AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 


From  on  addreu  of  Charles  VeHn  at  the  dm- 
veniUm  of  the  National  Aeaociation  of 
Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manu- 
facturers, 

The  increased  cost  of  living  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tariff  as  long 
as  there  is  no  increase  in  the  tariff. 

It  is  said  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  on  the  question  of  protec- 
tion is  changing.  It  is  not.  The 
change  is  only  one  of  location. 
There  is  a  drift  against  protection  in 
the  Middle  West  which  would  be 
fully  offset  by  a  change  of  sentiment 
m  the  opposite  direction,  in  the 
South  if  it  could  be  made  to  count. 
It  cannot  be  made  to  count  because 
of  the  negro  question,  which  pre- 
vents Southerners  from  voting  for 
what  are  considered  Republican 
tenets. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board 
just  issued  and  submitted  by  Mr. 
Taft  in  a  message  to  Congress 
shows  that  the  wages  of  American 
operatives  on  fashion  hosiery  is  on 
some  grades  400  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  Germany  with  an  average  of 
about  300  per  cent,  for  the  different 
grades. 

In  1909  I  wrote:  "With  this  de- 
preciation in  the  purchasing  power 
ol  money  comes  a  laggfing  increase 
in  all  incomes  except  those  fixed  by 
law  or  derived  from  annuities,  inter- 
est, etc."  We  are  now  having  acute 
symptoms  of  this  process  of  read- 
justment in  the  British  railway  and 
miners'  strikes,  the  strike  of  the 
New  England  cotton  mills,  and  our 
own  coal  miners'  strike,  and  the 
threatening  strike  of  railway  en- 
gineers. 

During  a  period  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sauerbeck's  figures,  the  cost 


of  living  advanced  25  per  cent.,  the 
average  wages  to  hosiery  operatives 
have  advanced  at  least  40  per  cent., 
according  to  the  very  lowest  figures 
that  I  can  find.  The  cost  of  raw 
cotton  and  yams  have  fluctuated 
widely.  Yarns  will  never  go  as  low 
again  as  the  lowest  of  the  past,  they 
will  go  higher  than  the  highest. 

All  other  materials,  such  as  dye- 
stuffs,  soap,  printing,  boxes,  packing 
cases,  fuel,  show  great  advances  in 
prices.  It  is  safe  to  say  in  the  ag- 
gregate these  have  advanced  consid- 
erably more  than  the  general  aver- 
age of  25  per  cent,  shown  by  Sauer- 
beck's figures. 

Now,  what  has  the  manufacturer 
to  show  to  offset  this  increased  cost 
oi  production?  Did  he  make  an  in- 
ordinate profit  in  the  past?  If  so, 
there  would  certainly  be  some  mil- 
lionaires among  us.  He  has  not 
only  not  advanced  his  price,  but  he 
gives  infinitely  better  values  for  the 
same  price.  He  gives  today  a  much 
better  quality  and  gauge  than  he  did 
I5»  10,  5  or  one  year  ago,  and  in  ad- 
dition adds  many  novel  features. 

One  of  the  manufacturer's  great- 
est increased  costs  is  the  ever-grow- 
ing rate  of  depreciation  of  the  value 
oi  his  machinery  owing  to  the  con- 
stant improvements.  This  deprecia- 
tion is  probably  greater  than  in  any 
other  industry. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  does 
not  extend  to  hosiery.  The  con- 
sumer is  getting  more  for  his  money 
.  than  ever  before.  Qerks  and  shop 
girls  are  wearing  silk  hosiery.  In 
fact,  just  at  present  they  will  wear 
nothing  else.  The  term  "silk  stock- 
ing element"  to  denote  the  rich  has 
become  obsolete.  The  thing  to  give 
u&  most  concern  is  not  so  much  the 
increased  cost  of  living  as  the  in- 
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creasing  cost  of  living.  I  am  aware 
that  there  has  been  a  slight  reces- 
sion in  this  cost  of  living  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  This  is  but  a 
counter-current  Our  trouble  is 
tnat  all  we  buy  costs  more  and  what 
we  sell  brings  less.  The  only  thing 
that  saves  us  is  enlarged  output  with 
its  economies  of  production. 

I  have  no  remedy  to  suggest;  I 
am  diagnosing  the  case.  The  first 
step  m  the  cure  of  disease  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  cause.  There  is  no  use 
in  suggesting  treatment  until  you 
know  whether  the  patient  needs  a 
stimulant  or  a  sedative.  We  must 
all  of  us  first  recognize  that  when  we 
sell  today  an  article  for  Si  it  is 
dearer  than  if  we  had  sold  it  for  75 
cents  in  the  year  1900,  and  that  is 
the  point  of  my  discourse. 


AUTOMATIC  LOOMS. 


The  automatic  looms  manufactured 
by  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  equipped 
with  magazines  of  from  two  to  four 
color  capacity  are  among  the  latest  and 
most  interesting  inventions  used  in  the 
weaving  of  multi-colored  ginghams  and 
worsteds. 

Not  only  has  the  automatic  magazine 
been  adapted  to  gingham  looms,  where 
from  two  to  six  colors  are  used,  but  it 
has  also  been  adapted  to  looms  used  for 
weaving  blankets,  quilts  and  worsteds. 
In  the  weaving  of  goods  where  a  large 
number  of  bobbins  are  required  for  the 
body  of  the  pattern  and  but  a  few  for 
the  border,  magazines  have  been  so  con- 
structed that  extra  bobbins  arc  carried 
for  the  body.  For  instance,  assuming 
that  the  loom  is  a  four-color  machine, 
ordinarily  there  would  be  four  recepta- 
cles in  the  magazine,  but  where  the  con- 
ditions are  as  described  above,  the 
magazine  is  made  with  five  or  six  cells, 
thereby  giving  one  or  two  extra  cells  for 
the  bobbin  most  called  upon  in  the  pat- 
tern. The  installation  of  the  magazine 
loom  docs  for  the  gingham  and  worsted 


mills  what  it  has  accomplished  for  the 
plain  cotton  mills.  A  weaver  on  ging- 
hams generally  runs  about  six  looms, 
while  with  a  magazine  equipment  he  can 
run  twelve  or  sixteen,  and  on  worsted 
and  blanket  looms  a  much  greater  num- 
ber can  be  taken  care  of  by  one  weaver. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  placing  of 
more  looms  to  a  weaver  is  a  hardship, 
for  he  can  earn  more  money,  and  at  the 
same  time  materially  reduce  the  weaving 
cost  to  the  mill. 

The  loom  with  the  automatic  maga- 
zine will  stop,  as  will  the  ordinary  loom, 
if  the  filling  breaks,  but  it  replaces  the 
almost  exhausted  bobbin  at  a  predeter- 
mined time.  The  detector  feels  through 
the  binder  to  the  bobbin  and  by  the 
proper  setting  of  this  detector  the  bob- 
bin is  replaced  when  two  or  three  picks 
are  left. 

The  putting  on  of  a  magazine  running 
colors  does  not  militate  against  the 
operation  of  the  loom  for  the  movement 
of  the  shuttle  box,  but  the  caHing  of 
the  various  colors  as  required  by  the 
pattern  controls  the  escapement  of  the 
magazine  for  the  releasing  of  the  corre- 
sponding color  to  the  one  in  the  shuttle, 
from  the  magazine. 

The  looms  both  of  the  ordinary  and 
magazine  type  are  equipped  with  warp 
stop  motions  which  practically  elim- 
inate the  sewing  in  of  broken  warp 
threads  in  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
and  in  gingham  and  cotton  mills  it  pre- 
vents seconds  on  account  of  missing 
warp  threads. 


The  Textile  Manufacturers'  Journal 
says  "the  Japanese  are  making  grreat 
strides  in  the  woolen  industry,  and  by 
importing  the  latest  nriodern  machinery 
are  striving  to  manufacture  all  classes 
of  woolen  goods  that  find  a  market  in 
Japan."  It  is  predicted  that  they  will  do 
this  in  a  few  years,  with  the  exception 
of  goods  intended  for  men's  outside 
wear,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  course  of  time  they  will  be 
invading  other  markets  with  their  sur- 
pluses unless,  happily  for  themselves 
and  the  Western  world,  they  meantime 
manage  to  elevate  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing high  enough  to  deprive  the  abun- 
dance of  their  labor  of  some  of  its  for- 
midableness. — San   Francisco   Chronicle. 
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HAMPERING  THE   MANU- 
FACTURER. 


Fnm  the  'Worouter  Maga&ine. 

Many  crocodile  tears  are  shed  in 
this  country  on  the  hustings,  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  over  the  woes 
of  the  farmer.  Every  possible  pro- 
vision that  science  can  suggest  or 
money  can  provide  for  his  welfare  is 
eagerly  embraced.  A  fond  govern- 
ment provides  doctors  for  his  hogs 
and  prizes  for  his  children,  but  as 
for  the  manufacturer  there  is  none 
so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence.  On 
the  contrary  he  is  fair  game  for 
everybody  from  Congress  to  the  I. 
W.  W.  If  he  is  manufacturing  a 
cheap  product  and  has  to  pay  low 
wages  to  get  by  he  is  conducting  a 
parasitic  industry  which  ought  to  be 
suppressed.  If  he  manufactures  a 
good  article  and  pays  good  wages 
and  earns  a  dividend  he  is  robbing 
his  help  because  he  does  not  turn 
over  the  dividend  to  them  as  well — 
the  modern  theory  of  the  sociologist 
being  that  capital  shall  take  all  the 
risks  and  receive  none  of  the  re- 
turns. If  he  combines  with  others 
in  the  same  line  to  reduce  the  over- 
head charges  and  gives  the  public 
the  benefit  of  the  combination,  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  did  in 
the  case  of  kerosene,  he  is  guilty  of 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  it  must  be  dissolved  in  order 
that  the  public  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  more  for  the  article 
under  competition  than  it  did  for  it 
under  combination.  He  cannot 
make  a  contract  less  it  land  him  in 
jail,  and  unless  he  does  make  con- 
tracts he  cannot  run  his  works. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission cuts  the  country  up  into  five 
zones,  and  the  next  step  is  to  put  all 


freight  rates  on  a  mileage  basis, 
thereby  limiting  the  activities  of 
the  manufacturer  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  zone  in  which  he  ?s  located. 
At  the  same  time  in  order  to  make 
things  more  interesting  Congress 
proposes  to  take  down  the  tariff  wall 
permitting  foreign  importations, 
manufactured  at  50  per  cent,  the 
labor  cost  of  similar  goods  in  Amer- 
ica, to  come  in  duty  free,  and  by 
reason  of  their  cheapness  penetrate 
all  zones. 

In  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union  now,  except  New  York,  all  a 
manufacturer's  common  law  de- 
fences in  case  of  an  accident  in  his 
works  have  been  swept  away  and  he 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  new  law  known 
as  the  Workingmen's  Compensation 
Act,  under  which  he  has  no  rights, 
except  the  right  to  settle  if  he  can 
and  go  broke  if  he  cannot. 

To  this  has  been  added  in  three 
States,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  the  latest  piece  of 
speculative  philosophy  in  the  manu- 
facturing world  known  as  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  bill.  This  proposition 
carries  the  era  of  collective  bargain- 
ing one  step  farther  than  it  has  ever 
been  shouldered  before.  Under  its 
provisions  an  employer  is  no  longer 
going  to  be  able  to  fix  the  wages  of 
I  hose  he  employs.  This  is  to  be 
done  hereafter  by  wage  boards  ap- 
pointed by  the  State.  All  the  em- 
ployer has  to  do  now  is  to  find  the 
money  to  carry  on  the  industry,  pay 
whatever  he  is  ordered  to  pay  and 
take  all  the  risks.  Should  he  fail 
under  these  circumstances  the  back- 
ers of  this  bill  propose  that  the  State 
shall  lake  over  the  industry  in  ques- 
tion and  manage  it  collectively. 
What  this  means  in  Worcester  is 
that  we  shall  have  laundries,  for  in- 
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stance,  run  by  the  State  in  active 
competition  with  laundries  run  by 
both  white  men  and  yellow  men — 
the  State  in  active  competition  with 
its  own  citizens  and  others,  until  the 
citizens  and  others  are  made  bank- 
rupt and  socialism  reigns  supreme. 

Is  the  picture  too  black?  At  one 
of  the  last  hearings  before  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Commission  one  of  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  declared,  "Too 
long  in  this  State  has  labor  had  half 
a  loaf.  Capital  can  now  take  a  half 
and  see  how  it  likes  it,"  and  the 
statement  was  applauded  to  the 
echo.  "Furthermore,"  he  added,  "if 
capital  cannot  pay  its  bills  after 
these  minimum  wage  boards  are 
established  it  can  go  broke.  The 
State  can  take  over  all  such  enter- 
prises, paying  as  high  wages  to  the 
employes  as  it  sees  fit." 

The  general  government,  in  a 
burst  of  foolish  generosity,  has  for 
several  years  appropriated  as  much 
as  $140,000  a  year — about  one-half 
what  it  spends  in  stamping  out  hog 
cholera — to  the  maintenance  of  a 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
The  manufacturer,  being  by  way  of 
a  nuisance  and  practically  without 
friends  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time,  is  to  have  this  toy  taken  away 
from  him  and  a  hot  air  balloon  tied 
with  pink  ribbons  labeled  "The  Bu- 
reau of  Trade  Relations"  handed 
him  in  its  stead.  The  manufacturers 
will  not  know  the  difference,  and  the 
hogs  need  the  $140,000. 

It  is  of  course  barely  possible  that 
the  manufacturers  and  business  men 
of  this  country  will  some  day  awake 
from  their  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep 
and  demand  of  the  government  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  accorded 
to  every  other  interest  in  America. 


It  is  high  time  they  did,  for  as  you 
read  these  words  in  a  hundred  cities 
the  red  rag  of  revolution  ripples  its 
rebellious  ribbons  in  the  very  faces 
of  the  militia  and  the  police,  while 
capital,  sunk  in  the  lethargy  of  de- 
spair, betrayed  by  every  interest  and 
damned  by  every  demagogue,  sleeps 
on  and  on  and  on. 


RAPID  PROGRESS  IN  MA- 
CHINERY. 

B7  R,  P.  BNSUJN0. 

Great  Britain  owes  her  pre-em- 
inence in  textile  manufacturing,  not 
only  to  her  great  abundance  of  low- 
priced  skilled  labor  (skilled  by  years 
of  steady  practice,  where  father  has 
handed  down  to  son  his  knowledge 
of  some  particular  line  of  work),  but 
largely  to  the  energy  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  textile  machinery 
manufacturers,  who  have  been 
closely  allied  with  and  a  very  neces- 
sary part  of  the  development  of  the 
textile  arts. 

In  the  United  States  the  textile 
manufacturing  industry  began,  it 
might  be  said,  in  small  machine 
shops,  where  the  genius  of  mechani- 
cal skill  was  called  upon  to  design, 
often  without  models,  the  machinery 
necessary  to  make  a  start  in  the  first 
mills  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  and,  under  a  protective  tar- 
iff, the  industry  has  had  a  wonderful 
growth,  where  conditions  were  oth- 
erwise adverse.  This  growth  has 
been  made  possible  in  a  large  meas- 
ure by  the  development  of  the  tex- 
tile machinery  shops,  where  machin- 
ery has  been  perfected  from  the  first 
rude  designs  to  standard  machines, 
which  are  now  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  Great  Britain  or  Europe  for  ordi- 
nary textile  goods,  and  in  some  par- 
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ticulars,  notably  the  looms  of  the 
Draper  Q)mpany  and  the  Crompton 
&  Knowles  Loom  Works,  are  in  the 
lead  even  of  the  old  country. 

All  the  improvements  which  have 
originated  in  the  machine  shops 
have  been  of  immense  advantage  to 
the  textile  trade,  and  the  importance 
of  fostering  the  growth  of  the  tex- 
tile machinery  shops,  not  only  on 
this  account,  but  on  account  of  the 
immense  advantage  of  having  re- 
pairs and  suppUes  quickly  furnished 
to  the  mills,  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Each  year  has  seen  some 
further  advance  by  the  mills  into  the 
field  of  finer  and  more  difficult 
goods,  and,  if  tariff  conditions  are 
not  materially  changed,  the  United 
States  will  in  the  near  future  "be  able 
to  supply  its  people  with  the  finest 
grades  of  textile  goods,  which  are 
DOW  imported  from  Great  Britain 
and  Europe. 

Except  in  small  details,  the  same 
general  system  of  machinery  has 
now  been  adopted  all  over  the  world 
in  cotton  manufacturing,  and  al- 
though 20  years  ago  the  United 
States  was  somewhat  behind  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  in  cotton  card- 
ing, great  improvements  have  since 
been  made  in  American  carding  ma- 
chinery, so  that  today  this  depart- 
ment of  manufacturing  is  fully  equal, 
ii  not  superior,  to  the  foreign.  This 
country  has  always  been  behind 
England  in  mule  spinning,  but  has 
been  in  the  lead  in  frame  spinning, 
and  our  improvements  in  this  line 
have  been  adopted  abroad.  As 
stated  above,  for  ordinary  goods  our 
looms  are  in  the  lead,  but  they  are 
now  being  manufactured  and  used  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent. 
On   very  fine  goods  we  have   still 


much  to  learn  from  the  older  coun- 
tries, although  we  are  going  ahead 
with  rapid  strides. 

In  woolen  and  worsted  machinery 
this  country  has  not  been  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  Great  Britain  and  Europe, 
but  in  recent  years  some  of  the 
American  shops  have  been  giving 
this  machinery  more  attention,  and 
undoubtedly  they  will  soon  be  able 
to  supply  the  needs  of  this  country 
if  they  are  not  hampered  by  tariff 
changes. 

To  develop  a  line  of  textile  ma- 
chinery and  properly  equip  a  plant 
for  its  manufacture  the  work  and 
thought  of  a  generation  are  re- 
quired, and  the  textile  machine 
shops  of  the  United  States  were 
founded  many  years  ago,  and  there 
has  been  an  immense  and  constant 
expense  for  new  improvements  in 
patterns  and  plants,  the  capital  in- 
vested today  in  the  various  textile 
machine  shops  being  not  far  from 
$50,000,000.  The  principal  shops 
are  located  in  New  England  and 
around  Philadelphia. 


THE  LABOR  SITUATION. 


Fnm  fke  Baehe  Review, 

Another  obstacle  which  might  be 
viewed  as  adverse  to  a  business 
revival  is  the  labor  situation.  Nei- 
ther has  this  apparently  had  great 
weight  with  the  progress  of  business. 
The  settled  conviction  seems  to  be 
that  some  way  out  will  be  found  with 
reference  to  each  of  the  problems  of 
this  character  which  presents  itself. 
This  view,  early  maintained,  has 
proved  true  so  far  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so. 

It  is  to  be  contended  that  the 
labor  situation  has  never  been  Hqui- 
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dated  since  the  panic  of  1907  and  for 
a  long  time  a  liquidation  with  revi- 
sion of  wages  downward  was  looked 
for.  This  did  not  materialize  and 
now  we  are  getting  a  revision  up- 
ward. The  demand  of  the  locomo- 
tive engineers  having  been  passed 
on  to  arbitration,  the  railway  fire- 
men now  come  forward  asking  for 
still  larger  increases.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  rivalry  between  the  two  or- 
ganizations. A  strike  of  pressmen 
has  been  started  in  Chicago.  It  is 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  at  the  first 
sign  of  business  prosperity,  the 
trades  unions  take  the  opportunity 
to  jack  up  their  prices  before  the 
business  community  has  begun  to 
realize  many  new  profits.  The 
danger  in  all  this  is  that  proprietors, 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  reviv- 
ing volume,  will  make  settlements 
with  the  workers  at  such  higher  fig- 
ures as  will  make  impossible  any 
profit,  even  with  the  business  in- 
creased heavily.  We  shall  then  be 
continuing  as  we  have  been  for  two 
years,  doing  a  large  business  with- 
out profit,  and  the  ultimate  result  of 
this  must  be  disastrous.  As  far  as 
the  railroads  are  concerned,  if  these 
demands  of  the  workers  turned  over 
to  arbitration  are  met  even  in  part, 
there  is  but  one  remedy  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis,  and  that  is  to  permit 
the  railroads  to  raise  rates,  which,  in 
fact,  should  have  been  done  long 
ago. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  rail- 
road men  in  the  country,  in  a  letter 
to  us  commenting  on  the  article  in 
the  Review  last  week  on  "Strikes," 
says: 

"Is  it  not  about  time  to  institute  a 
campaign  for  a  permanent  national 
commission  of  arbitration  to  take  up 
all  controversies  in  regard  to  wages, 


conditions  of  service,  etc.,  requiring 
railroads,  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law,  to  accept  the  decision  of 
this  tribunal;  and  requiring  the  em- 
ployes, as  a  condition  of  exemption 
from  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law, 
to  in  like  manner  submit  all  contro- 
versies of  this  character  to  this  com- 
mission and  abide  by  its  decision? 

"It  is  intolerable  to  think  that  any 
organization,  and  in  some  cases 
practically  one  man  at  the  head  of 
an  organization,  should  have  the 
power  to  paralyze  the  industrial  and 
commercial  life  of  all  or  any  portion 
of  the  Nation. 

"Corporations  which  furnish 
transportation,  light,  heat,  power, 
and  water  should  be  so  regulated  as 
to  make  an  interruption  in  their  op- 
eration and  service  to  the  public  an 
impossibility;  and  I  believe  it  can  be 
worked  out  ,and  that  in  the  long  run 
an  arrangement  of  this  character 
will  be  beneficial  to  employes,  em- 
ployers, and  wonderfully  so  to  the 
public." 


REPUBLICAN     POLICIES     IM- 
PERILED. 

Prom  the  Portland  Pre—, 
With  the  exception  of  the  two 
terms  of  President  Qeveland,  the 
Republican  party  has  governed  this 
nation  for  the  past  fifty  years.  Com- 
ing into  power  on  the  issues  that 
rent  the  American  union  in  i860,  it 
has  continued  to  maintain  issues  and 
uphold  principles  which  the  true 
blue  Republican  believes  essential 
for  the  highest  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. That  is  as  true  of  the  time  here 
and  now  as  of  any  period  in  the  past 
half  century.  There  are  great  well 
defined,  distinctive  political  and  eco- 
nomic principles  which  we  advocate 
and    believe    essential.      Hence    we 
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deprecate  excessive  zeal  in  behalf  of 
any  personality  in  leadership,  hold- 
ing that  the  individual  is  of  second- 
ary importance  and  that  measures 
should  be  put  before  men. 

What  are  these  principles?  One 
of  them  is  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can industries.  Every  Republican  of 
whatever  shade  of  belief,  whether 
conservative,  progressive  or  radical, 
v/hether  for  Taft  or  Roosevelt  or  La 
FoUette,  believes  in  tariff  protection. 
No  real  Democrat  stands  for  that. 
What  he  stands  for  is  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only.  That  has  been  stated  in 
numerous  Democratic  platforms, 
and  it  is  shown  in  the  course  of  the 
Democratic  party  now  in  control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in 
bringing  in  bill  after  bill  on  that 
basis.  Chairman  Underwood,  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  Governor  Harmon, 
Speaker  Qark— all  the  leading  Dem- 
ocrats agree  that  the  tariff  is  the 
great  issue  before  the  country.  If 
they  prevail  in  the  elections — as  they 
are  likely  to  if  the  Republicans 
cleave  into  hostile  factions — the 
country  may  know  what  to  expect; 
and  from  experience  of  the  four 
years  of  complete  Democratic  as- 
cendancy in  1893-5  there  is  reason 
to  fear  a  repetition  of  that  experi- 
ence. The  Republican  position  on 
the  most  important  question  is  defi- 
nite and  unequivocal.  President 
Taft  has  presented  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re- 
cent speeches  in  the  West  it  appears 
that  he  is  in  substantial  agreement. 
This  is  a  maintenance  of  a  degree 
of  protection  to  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  American  standard  of 
living  but  not  so  large  as  to  afford 
a  shelter  for  greedy  monopoly.  This 
is  but  one  of  the  principles,  though 
a  leading  one,   that   would  be   im- 


periled by  Democratic  ascendancy. 
Republicans  should  keep  it  in  mind 
and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  car- 
ried away  too  far  by  zeal  for  this  or 
that  candidate.  It  is  the  fortunes  of 
the  party  that  are  at  stake. 


CHENEY  BROTHERS. 


Founded  in  1838,  and  incorporated  in 
1854,  the  firm  of  Cheney  Brothers,  lo- 
cated at  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  has 
grown  steadily  until  it  is  now  the  larg- 
est silk  manufacturing  company  in  the 
world.  There  were  eight  brothers  of 
whom  five  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
original  company.  They  first  became  in- 
terested in  the  importing  and  raising  of 
mulberry-trees  and  silkworms  when  the 
silkworm-mulberry-tree  craze  was  at  its 
height  in  America  in  1835.  After  the 
failure  of  the  mulberry-tree  business 
owing  to  the  climate  of  this  country, 
the  firm  began  the  manufacture  of  sew- 
ing silk,  later  dropping  this  part  of  the 
industry  for  the  then  better  paying  busi- 
ness of  weaving  broad  silks. 

Cheney  Brothers  have  continued  the 
manufacture  of  broad  silks  and  have 
from  time  to  time  added  other  lines  un- 
til at  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  silk 
manufactory  in  America  or  Europe  to  be 
compared  with  theirs  in  scope.  A  "silk 
manufactory"  may  mean  a  number  of 
different  things,  for  instance,  it  may  be 
a  mill  where  nothing  but  the  throwing 
or  weaving  of  silk,  etc.,  is  carried  on. 
Cheney  Brothers  buy  the  raw  and  waste 
silk  from  abroad,  make  their  own  spun 
silk,  do  their  own  yarn  dyeing,  and 
weave  all  classes  of  goods — ^yarn  dyed 
and  piece  dyed  dress  goods,  upholstery 
and  decorative  goods,  ribbons,  velvet 
ribbons,  neckties,  plushes  and  velvets — 
as  well  as  selling  yarns  for  special  uses 
in  the  trades  to  woolen  and  cotton  man- 
ufacturers and  electrical  concerns. 
While  there  may  be  other  concerns 
which  in  one  branch  of  the  industry  may 
be  larger,  such  as  the  weaving  of  one 
class  of  goods,  Cheney  Brothers'  is  the 
largest  in  the  aggregate  for  one  con- 
cern. They  occupy  32  acres  of  floor 
space,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
person  to  make  a  complete  tour  of  the 
works  and  see  all  of  the  different  proc- 
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esses  in  a  day.  There  are  over  4,000 
employes. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
silks,  Cheney  Brothers  operate  a  rail- 
road 2  1/2  miles  long,  connecting  their 
works  with  the  main  line  of  the  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  They  also  operate  a 
gas  plant,  a  light  and  power  company 
and  a  water  works. 

The  best  of  feeling  exists  between  the 
company  and  its  employes.  They  mu- 
tually maintain  a  benefit  association 
which  grants  relief  in  case  of  sickness  or 
accident,  and  a  just  pension  system  has 
been  maintained  for  years.  The  com- 
pany has  also  just  lately  established  a 
silk  trade  school  in  connection  with  the 
common  schools,  the  only  thing  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Cheney 
Brothers  sell  land  to  the  workers  and 
all  of  the  employes  are  encouraged  to 
own  their  own  homes. 

Cheney  Brothers'  Sales  Department  is 
located  in  New  York  City  with  branches 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco.  The  New  York  offices 
are  located  at  the  comer  of  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street,  and  are 
well-equipped   and  up-to-date   in   every 

^  "Cheney  Silks"  have  attained  a  world- 
wide reputation. 

THE  WOOL  TARIFF. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  Joseph  D. 
Holmes  says: 

"It  has  been  suggested  recently 
that  President  Taft  might  be  justi- 
fied in  now  signing  the  woolen  tariflf 
bill  that  he  vetoed  last  year. 

"It  is  stated  that  this  measure  ac- 
cords a  fair  amount  of  protection  to 
our  industries,  and  shows  also  that 
the  report  of  the  tariff  commission 
did  not  indicate  any  change  neces- 
sary in  the  bill. 

"As  for  the  tariff  commission  be- 
ing unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  dif- 
ference in  costs  between  foreign  and 
home  made  products,  no  one  ex- 
pected that  they  should  do  so.    But 


as  they  have  made  an  approximate 
estimate,  that  the  foreign  labor  cost 
is  about  half  that  in  this  country, 
there  is  a  plain  enough  basis  of  what 
protection  is  needed. 

"But  when  one  looks  at  facts,  in- 
stead of  theories,  or  prophecies,  no 
room  is  left  for  guesswork. 

"We  are  importing,  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  under  present  duties  of 
100  to  125  per  cent.,  about  $25,000,- 
000  worth  of  woolens  per  annum. 

"If  the  duties  were  reduced,  it  is 
as  plain  as  possible  that  the  impor- 
tations would  increase.  And  unless 
all  our  looms  were  fully  employed, 
the  goods  so  imported  would  take 
the  place  of  goods  made  here,  and 
cause  further  unemployment.  The 
industry  has  not  been  flourishing 
since  the  tariflf  agitation  began. 
There  is  no  wide  margin  of  profit  to 
be  cut  to  meet  the  new  competition. 
The  average  profit  on  woolen  or 
worsted  cloth  is  less  than  5  per  cent, 
and  dozens  of  mills  have  gone  out  of 
business  in  the  last  few  years,  un- 
able to  make  any  profits  at  all. 

"Mr.  Underwood  gives  us  20  per 
cent,  on  wool,  and  a  low  tariflf  on 
cloth. 

"In  Canada  the  preferential  duty 
is  30  per  cent,  on  cloth,  with  free 
wool.  In  consequence  a  large  and 
flourishing  industry  has  been  ruined. 
"Canadian  woolens  at  one  time 
had  a  high  reputation.  They  were 
honest  and  durable  cloths,  similar  to 
the  Scotch  tweeds  and  homespuns. 

"Their  mills  today  are  dosed  and 
for  sale  or  changed  to  other  indus- 
tries, or  struggling  along  hoping  for 
a  return  to  better  things. 

"All  the  talk  about  wages  paid  in 
Lawrence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.     One  has  but  to  ask  whence 
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came  the  $2i,ooo,cxx)  in  the  Law- 
rence savings  banks,  or  the  millions 
that  have  been  sent  out  through  the 
Lawrence  postoffice,  to  bring  rela- 
tives from  Europe  to  share  in  their 
new  world  prosperity. 

"The  whole  matter  boils  down  to 
this:  Woolen  goods  can  be  pro- 
duced and  purchased  abroad  for 
about  one-half  of  what  they  cost 
here.  If  that  is  the  better  economic 
plan,  then  place  the  importation  on 
a  revenue  basis,  give  the  people 
cheap  woolens,  and  close  our  mills 
as  has  been  done  in  Canada.  But  do 
not  pretend  that  the  result  will  be 
the  betterment  of  woolen  mill  opera- 
tives in  this  country." 


SHAWKNIT  HOSIERY. 


In  our  varied  paths  through  life  how 
often  do  we  hear  all  classes  of  persons 
quoting  passages  from  writings  of  well 
known  poets  and  writers;  recognize  fa- 
mous paintings  and  sculpture;  apply 
well  known  proverbs,  and  in  fact  display 
such  a  knowledge  of  art  and  literature 
it  leads  one  to  think  that  it  could  be 
obtained  only  by  constant  study  and 
application,  when  in  reality  it  is  simply 
reiteration  of  what  has  become  common 
knowledge  by  reason  of  some  inherent 
appeal  to  some  one  of  the  senses,  and 
adopted  as  being  some  of  the  good 
things  to  always  keep  in  mind. 

This  would  explain  why  Shawknit  has 
become  such  a  well  known  article  of 
hosiery,  as  for  35  years  it  has  been  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  people  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  what  is  good  to  wear  on  the 
feet,  insuring  comfort  in  walking,  long 
wear  and  perfect  fit,  so  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  goods  stamped  with  this 
trade-mark  are  considered  and  quoted 
as  being  the  standard  for  merit. 

This  has  been  the  result  of  a  constant 
endeavor  to  supply  the  wearer  with  a 
covering  for  the  foot  that  would  appeal 
to  their  sense  of  comfort,  attained  by 
the  use  of  the  best  combed  yarns;  per- 
fect   knitting    and    finishing    and    pure, 


clean  dyes.  So  well  known  has  the 
trade-mark  become  throughout  the 
whole  world,  and  so  confident  have  the 
manufacturers  been  in  the  excellence  of 
their  product,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  that  so  few  wearers 
have  ever  taken  advantage  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  unlimited  guarantee  of  per- 
fection attached  to  each  pair  of  Shaw- 
knit. 

The  hosiery  bearing  this  trade-mark 
can  be  obtained  in  every  grade,  color 
and  style  from  heavy  goods  for  severe 
wear  to  the  finest  silks  for  society  func- 
tions and  at  prices  to  please  the  most 
critical. 

Details  of  how  these  goods  can  be 
ordered  and  obtained  can  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Shaw  Stocking  Co.,  Low- 
ell, Mass. 


THE  TAYLOR  SYSTEM. 


Pair  Rewards  for  Speeding  Up. 

The  "speeding  up"  process  in  the  "sci- 
entific" or  Taylor  system  is  an  attempt 
to  supply  in  factory  labor  that  incentive 
which  exists  where  a  man  is  working  for 
himself.  The  reward  is  increased  when 
the  effort  is  increased,  which  is  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nature.  No  impossible 
task  is  set  and  no  hard  taskmaster 
stands  over  the  workmen  in  a  "scien- 
tific shop,"  but,  having  determined  what 
is  a  fair  day's  work  for  an  efficient  la- 
borer, the  employer  offers  a  bonus  for 
exceeding  that  work.  There  is  no  pen- 
alty for  not  equalling  the  standard  out- 
put for  a  day,  except  that  plainly  ineffi- 
cient workmen  will  be  weeded  out;  but 
the  intent  of  every  shop  is  to  weed  out 
its  plainly  inefficient  men.  The  man 
who  voluntarily  exceeds  the  standard  is 
paid  for  the  excess.  But  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  happens  to  the  man  who  is 
working  for  himself  and  who  works 
harder  or  more  effectively  than  the  av- 
erage man.  His  return  is  larger.  This 
is  the  incentive  that  makes  him  put 
forth  greater  efforts  than  the  hired 
worker. 

Before  the  days  of  the  factory,  when 
a  good  many  men  worked  for  them- 
selves, the  incentive  to  work  efficiently 
was  general,  but  who  would  say  that 
humanity  suffered  because  of  the  conse- 
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quent  "speeding  up"?  Who  would  say 
that  the  tailor  or  cobbler  in  business  for 
himself  today,  or  the  farmer  having  his 
own  small  farm,  was  "speeded  up/'  and 
suffering  accordingly,  because  of  the  in- 
centive to  work  supplied  by  the  possi- 
bility of  thus  increasing  his  income? 


INWARDNESS    OF    RECIPROCITY. 


From  ike  Conatfton  OawetU, 
We  are  beginning  to  see  some,  at 
least,  of  the  inwardness  of  the  Reci- 
procity campaign  which  was  waged  so 
furiously  last  summer  in  the  United 
States  Press.  A  Boston  dispatch,  dis- 
cussing the  break  between  the  Hearst 
newspaper  syndicate  and  the  Interna- 
national  Paper  Company,  tells  us  that 
the  profits  of  the  Hearst  papers  (be- 
tween $700,000  and  $800,000  annually) 
have  been  made  with  paper  at  about  1.8 
cents  per  pound  on  a  contract  for  125,- 
000  tons  annually.  When  International 
Paper  became  tired  of  selling  25  per 
cent,  of  its  total  product  at  a  loss  and 
decided  to  advance  the  price  to  Mr. 
Hearst  as  well  as  to  all  others,  to  2  1/4 
cents  per  pound,  the  difference  reached 
$700,000  per  annum,  or  just  about 
enough  to  cancel  the  Hearst  profits. 
The  New  York  World  says  that  its 
paper  is  costing  $300,000  more  a  year 
than  was  the  case  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  the  higher  cost  of  paper  is  said 
to  have  taken  $200,000  from  the  $1,000,- 
000  profits  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
How  all  this  might  have  been  changed 
had  Canada  negotiated  reciprocity  with 
free  paper  and  pulp!  But  Canadians 
see  no  reasons  why  they  should  not 
make  pulp  into  paper  for  themselves  and 
for  export. 


WAGE    ADVANCE    BY    INTER- 
NATIONAL PAPER  CO. 


A  despatch  from  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
tells  of  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  to  the  workers  at  the  mills  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  on  May 
I,  of  one  cent  per  hour.  This  increase 
amounts  to  approximately  $150,000  per 
year,  and  is  voluntarily  granted  by  the 
company.  Taken  together  with  the  in- 
crease granted  last  June  for  extra  work, 
which  amounts  to  $35,000  per  year,  and 


the  amount  earned  in  the  form  of 
bonuses  on  paper  production,  which 
amounts  to  $15,000  per  year,  this  makes 
a  total  wage  increase  of  $200,000  per 
year.  Several  thousand  employes 
throughout  the  country  will  be  bene- 
fited. These  increases,  the  company 
states,  have  been  provided  for  in  ap- 
preciation of  service  rendered  and  with 
the  firm  belief  that  continual  interest 
and  increasing  efficiency  in  our  manu- 
facturing business  as  well  as  mutual 
benefit  to  the  company,  its  employes  and 
the  communities  wherein  we  operate 
will  follow. 


THE  ASSAULT  UPON  OUR 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  action  of  the  Democratic 
House  in  reducing  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  State  Department  by 
over  $94,000,  thus  abolishmg  the  en- 
tire organization  by  which  the  De- 
partment has  been  able  in  the  past 
three  years  to  advance  American 
commercial  interests  and  enterprises 
in  foreign  countries  and  to  extend 
to  those  interests  that  measure  of 
support  which  every  other  great 
nation  extends  to  its  commercial  in- 
terests, is  another  evidence  of  that 
party's  antagonism  to  the  expansion 
of  the  country's  business  and  com- 
merce. 

The  situation  is  considered  so 
serious  by  the  officials  of  the  State 
Department  that  Huntington  Wil- 
son, Acting  Secretary  of  State,  has 
issued  a  public  warning  of  the  ill 
effects  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

*'If  the  bill  should  stand  as  it  has 
just  passed  the  House  it  would 
wreck  the  whole  reorganized  De- 
partment of  State,  which  has  given 
the  American  people  for  the  first 
time  a  modernized  State  Depart- 
ment. By  doing  this  it  would  almost 
nullify  all  the  efforts  of  the  whole 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  es- 
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tablishment,  because  these  are  use- 
less without  an  efficient  State  De- 
partment to  direct  them.  In  par- 
ticular, this  astoundingly  reaction- 
ary legislation  if  passed  would  de- 
stroy the  Divisions  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can, Far  Eastern,  Near  Eastern,  and 
European  Affairs,  and  would  de- 
prive the  Department  of  the  services 
of  the  some  dozen  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service  men  who  are  at- 
tached to  the  Department  in  order 
to  give  advice  from  intimate  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  to  carry  on  all 
the  detail  of  important  political  and 
commercial  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence with  each  country.  It  would 
deprive  the  business  men  of  the 
United  States  of  the  advantage  of 
all  that  these  men  are  able  to  give 
them  in  the  way  of  accurate  infor- 
mation. It  would  destroy  the  Bu- 
reau of  Trade  Relations,  whose  effi- 
cient efforts  to  expand  American 
foreign  trade  have  brought  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  from  the  man- 
ufacturers and  business  men  of  the 
whole  country.  North,  South,  East, 
and  West. 

'The  proposed  legislation  elimi- 
nates the  Director  of  the  Consular 
Service,  an  office  created  to  give  that 
service,  so  vastly  important  to  our 
commerce,  the  live  and  energetic 
direction  essential  to  its  present 
high  efficiency.  This  bill  destroys 
the  Division  of  Information,  the  only 
means  by  which  two  or  three  embas- 
sies, co-operating  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, are  kept  informed  each  what 
the  other  is  doing. 

"Without  further  elaboration,  it 
may  be  said  with  absolute  accuracy 
that  such  legislation  would  put  the 
United  States  in  the  rear  rank  of  all 
governments  in  the  matter  of  legiti- 
mate    and     effective     support     to 


worthy  American  enterprises  and  to 
foreign  commerce,  and  would  do  all 
this  at  the  very  epoch  in  our  history 
when  our  foreign  relations  and  our 
foreign  trade  have  become  vastly 
more  important  than  ever  before 
and  are  plainly  seen  to  be  on  the 
way  to  an  importance  which  will  be 
every  year  greater  to  the  manufac- 
turer, the  business  man,  the  ex- 
porter, the  farmer,  and  the  laborer 
of  the  United  States. 

"Before  the  reorganization  three 
or  four  men  were  expected  to  handle 
the  mass  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
matters  —  Chinese,  Latin- American, 
and  what  not.  Result,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  opportunities  to  advance 
the  Nation's  interests  simply  went 
by  the  board.  It  was  physically  im- 
possible to  do  the  work.  Since  the 
reorganization  the  business  men  of 
the  country,  finding  in  the  Depart- 
ment an  up-to-date,  efficient  machine 
to  help  them  in  their  efforts  for  for- 
eign trade,  were  at  first  surprised 
and  then  began  eagerly  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered. 
The  result  is  that  the  business  of 
the  Department  in  promoting  for- 
eign trade,  as,  indeed,  in  all  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  directions  as 
well,  has  incredibly  increased.  If  all 
these  instrumentalities  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed, it  will  be  far  worse  than  if 
we  had  never  tried  to  have  a  modem 
foreign  office. 

"Practically  without  debate  and 
apparently  without  knowledge  or 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  the  press  of  what  was  being 
done,  a  really  momentous  thing  has 
been  done.  In  a  few  hours  a  great 
Department  has  been  practically 
wiped  out,  so  far  as  any  hope  of  the 
continuance  of  real  efficiency  is  con- 
cerned.'' 
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NO  WOOL  MONOPOLY. 


American    Woolen    Ca    Controls    bat 

Small    Part    of    the    Industry    in 

America,   According  to  Coisas 

Figures. 

If  the  Federal  Government  should 
attempt  to  prosecute  the  American 
Woolen  Company  under  the  Sherman 
law  on  the  ground  of  being  a  monopoly, 
or  in  restraint  of  trade,  it  would  encoun- 
ter difficulty.  Including  the  business  of 
the  Ayer  Mill  and  the  recently  acquired 
Wood  Worsted,  its  gross  turnover  in  a 
year  like  either  of  the  past  two  will  be 
less  than  $60,000,000  and  in  1909  was  less 
than  $65,000,000. 

On  the  figfures  of  the  census  them- 
selves, such  business  constitutes  less 
than  IS  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of 
all  of  the  American  woolen  and  worsted 
mills.  And  the  monopoly  line  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three  or  four  times  this  figure. 

Of  the  1,200  woolen  and  worsted  mills 
in  the  United  States  American  Woolen 
controls  only  35,  or  under  3  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  Of  the  168,000  wage  earn- 
ers, no  more  than  30,000  are  enrolled 
under  the  American  Woolen  banner. 
And  the  highly  capitalized  Woolen  Cor- 
poration can  only  be  indicted  for  less 
than  10  per  cent  representation.  Of 
some  $415,000,000  woolen  and  worsted 
mill  capital,  it  has  only  $40,000,000  and 
with  its  Ayer  mill  notes  its  financial  ob- 
ligations are  only  $42,000,000.  The  fol- 
lowing tabulation  of  woolen  and  worsted 
mill  operations  as  of  1909  show  how 
small  is  the  percentage  American 
Woolen  controls: 

Bm- 
urns.     Capital,     ployees.    Oatout. 
Totol.. laOO     $4U.000,000     168,000    $419,(»0,000 

40.000,000      80,000       60,000,000 

9.6        10  isa 


Amerloan 

Woolen.       85 
Per  cent 

of  total.       2.9 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE. 


The  agitation  for  a  minimum  wage 
prompts  John  E.  Fogg  of  Candia,  N.  H., 
to  write  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  the 
Boston  Herald:  "It  is  an  odd  condition 
of  things  that  we  are  experiencing  in 
this  country:  the  government  is  busy 
compelling  competition  among  employ- 
ers of  labor;  the  state  of  Massachusetts 


is  busy  agitating  to  stop  competition 
among  laborers;  the  government  is  busy 
making  higher  prices  by  denying  the 
right  to  lower  them  by  business  com- 
binations on  a  large  scale;  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  is  busy  making  higher 
prices  by  compelling  laborers  to  stop 
competition  among  themselves  and 
compels  the  man  who  buys  labor  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  it.  Meanwhile  people 
do  not  know  why  it  costs  more  to  live! 
'What  fools  these  mortals  be!'" 

Mr.  Fogg  then  proceeds  to  ask  these 
pertinent  questions:  "When  we  get  the 
'minimum*  wage  shall  we  then  get  the 
'minimum'  barrel  of  flour?  Shall  we  get, 
too,  the  'minimum'  importation  of  labor 
from  the  starving  poor  of  Europe,  and 
shall  we  get,  too,  a  'minimum*  family  of 
children  asking  for  jobs?  Shall  we  get 
a  'minimum'  of  common  sense,  too,  or 
is  Massachusetts  showing  that  already? 
What  has  become  of  the  old  economic 
doctrine  of  supply  and  demand?  Was  it 
a  farce?  Is  there  no  such  a  thing  any 
longer  as  abundance  or  scarcity?  Are 
prices  of  labor  and  commodities  no 
longer  to  be  affected  by  the  causes  that 
have  operated  since  time  began?  Are 
we  on  the  eve  of  obliterating  time  and 
space  and  all  hitherto  operative  laws,  or 
so-called  laws  of  nature?  Are  they  all 
fakes?" 


THE  ARLINGTON  MILLS. 


The  Arlington  Mills  at  Lawrence  are 
reported  not  only  running  at  larger  ca- 
pacity than  before  the  recent  strike,  but 
actually  employing  nearly  20  per  cent, 
more  hands  than  at  that  time.  "In  this 
respect  Arlington  stands  almost  alone, 
if  not  alone,  among  the  Lawrence  mills," 
says  a  local  report.  "It  is  today  employ- 
ing 5700  hands,  as  agrainst  4,900  previ- 
ous to  the  strike,  and  its  business  today 
would  warrant  the  employment  of  an 
additional  800,  were  they  available. 
Prospects  are  that  May  will  be  the  larg- 
est month  in  the  history  of  Arlington  so 
far.  The  first  four  months  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  business  booked  was  fully  25 
per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  ahead  of  last 
year,  and  there  are  more  looms  in  oper- 
ation than  at  any  time  since  November, 
1909.  All  departments  are  booked  up 
practically  full  for  some  time  to  come. 
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including  the  Arlington  cotton  depart- 
ment, which  does  an  annual  business  of 
approximately  $2,500,000,  or  about  one- 
sixth  the  total  gross  for  the  big  mill. 
Unless  unforeseen  tariff  legislation  or 
other  disturbing  influence  should  arise, 
1912  will  be  quite  a  prosperous  year,  de- 
spite its  unpropitious  beginning  with 
labor  troubles." 


THE  NEED  OF  POLITICAL 
SANITY. 


From  the  Speech  of  Hon,  Edward  L.  HamilUm, 
of  MicMgon,  in  the  House  of  BepreeeniaUvee. 
There  never  was  a  time  of  greater 
need  of  level-headed  stability  than  now. 
The  Nation  was  never  more  in  need  of 
the  kind  of  patriotism  and  political  san- 
ity that  rises  above  mere  self-seeking 
than  now.  And  yet  there  never  was  a 
time  when  men  were  apparently  more 
willing  to  fan  any  smoldering  discontent 
into  a  blaze  for  personal  political  gain 
than  now.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
men  were  more  willing  to  sow  grudges 
and  discontent  than  now.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  men  were  more  ready 
to  strain  or  amend  the  Constitution  than 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  a  larger  element  of  our 
population  were  susceptible  to  inflamma- 
tory influences  than  now.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  a  larger  element  of  our 
population  could  be  played  upon  by 
opera-bouffe,  whirling-dervish  methods 
than  now.  And  there  never  was  a  time 
when  party  fealty  sat  more  lightly  upon 
American  citizenship  than  now. 

The  danger  to  our  Republic  is  not  in 
a  strong,  central,  constitutional  govern- 
ment— a  government  of  "indestructible 
States  in  an  indestructible  Union  of 
States" — ^but  it  is  in  the  clamorous  con- 
tention of  the  men  of  the  hour  for  the 
loosening  of  constitutional  restraints. 
The  danger  to  our  Republic  is  not  the 
power  lodged  by  our  fathers  in  execu- 
tives, courts,  congresses,  and  legisla- 
tures, which  serve  in  the  open  and  can 
be  called  up  or  called  down,  but  in  the 
breeding  of  public  want  of  confidence  in 
our  institutions  and  in  the  men  tem- 
porarily intrusted  with  power  to  run 
them.  The  danger  to  our  Republic  is 
not  in  the  men  drawn  from  the  ranks 


and  temporarily  intrusted  with  power, 
but  in  the  light,  flippant,  vaudeville,  rag- 
time treatment  by  a  part  of  our  public 
press  of  the  serious  efforts  of  honest 
men  in  public  office  to  better  conditions; 
in  the  blighting  want  of  confidence  in 
public  servants,  engendered  by  a  certain 
sort  of  journalism,  whch  creeps  like  a 
pestilence  among  the  people  and  not 
only  poisons  the  sources  from  which 
patriotic  service  must  be  drawn,  but 
atrophies  the  patriotism  that  ought  to 
make  a  man  proud  to  die  for  his  coun- 
try if  need  be.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
can  be  subserved  by  destroying  public 
confidence  in  our  public  men  and  our 
public  institutions.  While  punishment 
swift  and  sure  should  follow  every  act 
of  official  corruption,  because  it  is 
wrong  and  because  every  unpunished  act 
of  official  corruption  lowers  the  public 
estimate  of  the  whole  service,  at  the 
same  time  the  reputation  of  every  hon- 
est public  servant  is  part  of  the  assets 
of  the  Nation,  and  generous  credit  ought 
to  be  given  to  every  man  who  faithfully 
performs  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY 
OF  SWEDEN. 


The  pulp  and  paper  industry  of 
Sweden  has  enjoyed  a  period  of 
prosperity.  Loss  in  production  is 
occasionally  caused  by  failure  of  the 
water  supply.  The  last  year  closed 
with  fair  prices  and  a  steady  de- 
mand. Four-fifths  of  the  anticipated 
production  was  sold  in  advance. 
Chemical  pulp  closed  very  firm  with 
a  tendency  to  rising  prices.  Quota- 
tions per  metric  ton  of  2204.6  lbs., 
f.  o.  b.  Gotherburg  on  January  ist, 
were  as  follows:  strong  sulphite, 
$32.16  to  $24.84;  easy  bleaching  sul- 
phite, $36.18  to  $38.06;  strong  sul- 
phate, $30.02  to  $32.16;  easy  bleach- 
ing sulphate,  $31.36  to  $33-50. 

Shipments  of  wood  pulp  to  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year 
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191 1  showed  an  increase  in  value  of 
54  per  cent  from  those  for  1910,  and 
amounted  to  $1,899,289.  In  1910 
the  wood  pu^  shipments  repre- 
sented about  38  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exports  from  Gothenburg  to  the 
United  States. 

The  export  of  paper  from  Sweden 
to  the  United  States  has  developed 
since  the  year  1904;  it  reached  its 
maximum  in  1909,  and  then  de- 
creased until  the  fall  of  191 1  when 
exports  began  to  rise  again. 

This  trade  consists  mostly  of  the 
wrapping  paper  known  variously  as 
kraft,  ropene,  sheepskin,  leather  and 
sulphate  sealing  paper  and  imitation 
parchment.  Large  quantities  of 
wood  pulp  adapted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  kind  of  paper  have  been 
imported  by  the  United  States  for 
some  time. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  paper  manu- 
factured in  Sweden  is  produced  in 
the  Gothenburg  district  and  80  per 
cent,  of  Sweden's  exports  to  the 
United  States  are  declared  at  this 
consulate.  The  value  of  the  wrap- 
ping paper  invoiced  through  the 
Gothenburg  consulate  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States  during  the  last 
seven  years  has  been  as  follows: 
190S,  $81,767;  1906,  $189^3;  1907, 
$402,318;  1908,  $576,569;  1909. 
$671,371;  1910,  $563,627;  1911, 
$433,357. 


POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 


From  the  InManapoU$  New§. 

The  principle  could  hardly  be 
better  stated.  What  do  we  mean  by 
the  rule  of  the  people?  The  words 
are  lightly  used,  and  often  with  no 
understanding  of  their  practical 
bearing.  In  such  a  country  as  this, 
rule  of  the  people  can  mean  only  the 


rule  of  the  majority.  To  be  sure,  all 
the  people  vote,  all  have  a  chance  to 
be  heard.  But  the  Government  is 
created  by  a  majority  vote.  The 
majority  rules.  For  the  purpose  of 
ruling,  therefore,  the  majority  is  the 
people. 

If  that  is  so,  several  rather  im- 
portant consequences  follow.  One 
is  that  the  minority,  though  beaten 
at  the  polls,  still  has  some  rights  as 
against  the  majority.  If  that  is  so, 
the  people— that  is,  the  majority- 
are  not  supreme,  cannot  be  supreme. 
If  they  could,  we  should  simply  have 
the  majority  in  place  of  the  old  ab- 
solute monarch.  If  ten  men  vote 
one  way  and  nine  men  the  other,  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  say  that  the 
ten,  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
should  be  allowed  to  do  whatever 
they  pleased.  They  might  please  to 
rob  the  nine  altogether  of  their 
rights.  Property  might  be  confis- 
cated, liberty  impaired,  and  even  life 
forfeited,  and  all  in  the  name  of 
popular  government. 

So  there  must  be  restraints  on  the 
majority,  on  the  people  themselves. 
And  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
constitutions  and  courts.  Without 
them  liberty  would  soon  degenerate 
into  despotism.  The  people  them- 
selves have  said  that  there  are  some 
things  which  they,  acting  through 
majorities,  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  do.  And  so  they  put  into  the 
Constitution  those  great  prohibi- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  mi- 
nority, for  the  protection,  perhaps, 
of  one  man  against  the  millions  of 
others.  And  this  is  popular  govern- 
ment as  the  President  understands 
it,  as  it  has  been  understood  by 
every  well-informed  man  who  has 
ever  written  or  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject.    No  majority  vote  can  make 
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right  the  confiscation  of  property  or 
the  invasion  of  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  citizen.  So  we  have  said  that 
these  things  shall  not  be  done.  To 
talk  about  a  "pure  democracy"  in 
this  country  is  folly.  We  have  no 
pure  democracy,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  never  shall  have  such  a 
thing.  It  has  failed  horribly  wher- 
ever tried,  and  has,  as  a  rule,  been 
the  precursor  of  anarchy  and  disso- 
lution and  tyranny. 


LOGICAL  EFFECT  OF  WAGE 
INCREASE. 


Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  demands  of  the  railroad  men  and 
the  coal  miners  for  an  increase  of  wages 
seem  to  be  made  and  insisted  upon  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  what  the  eco- 
nomic effect  will  be  upon  their  industry 
or  upon  the  general  industrial  situation, 
if  the  demands  are  granted.  It  is  al- 
ways possible  that  the  employer  may  be 
getting  an  undue  share  of  the  proceeds 
of  labor  in  his  profits,  and  that  he  can 
afford  to  incur  a  larger  expense  in 
wages  without  charging  more  for  what 
he  sells  in  products  of  service.  If  that 
is  not  the  case,  an  advance  in  wages 
means  either  a  reduction  in  a  profit 
which  is  legitimate  and  a  reduction 
which  will  discourage  the  industry  and 
diminish  employment  in  it,  or  a  higher 
charge  for  service  or  higher  price  for 
products,  which  is  not  always  possible 
without  diminishing  demand  and  react- 
ing upon  the  industry  to  make  it  less 
prosperous. 

Take  the  case  of  the  railroads,  the  de- 
mand of  whose  engineers  for  increased 
wages  is  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration 
and  whose  firemen  are  making  similar 
demands,  to  be  followed,  very  likely,  in 
case  of  success  by  those  of  other  rail- 
way employes.  Success  in  this  industry 
in  getting  higher  wages  would  probably 
incite  to  further  demands  in  other  em- 
ployments and  so  extend  all  along  the 
line,  raising  the  level  of  expenses  and 
consequently  of  prices  and  the  cost  of 
living,  until  wages  were  worth  no  more 
in  what  they  would  pay  for  than  before, 


while  business  would  be  prevented  from 
supplying  a  surplus  to  trade  beyond  the 
market  of  high  prices  in  which  the 
movement  prevailed. 

Of  the  general  effect  of  such  a  move- 
ment, if  in  any  degree  successful,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  It  would 
raise  wages,  cost  of  production,  expense 
of  conducting  business,  and  prices  in 
many  lines,  and  would  thereby  restrict 
industrial  and  commercial  activty  in 
those  lines,  and  depress  it  outside  of 
them.  The  lines  not  dominated  by  the 
organizations  that  force  the  level  of 
wages  and  prices  up  would  have  the 
burden  of  cost  thrown  upon  them;  there 
would  be  low  wages  in  comparison  to 
the  artificial  cost  of  living,  and  much 
unemployment  and  privation,  and  the 
inequality  of  conditions  would  be  aggra- 
vated. The  tendency  would  be  still  fur- 
ther to  restrict  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries by  keeping  down  surplus  produc- 
tion and  keeping  up  cost  of  production, 
thus  crippling  the  nation  for  competi- 
tion with  others  in  the  world's  com- 
merce. The  net  result  of  high  wages 
and  high  prices  would  be  a  lower  degree 
of  real  prosperity.  Few  workmen  and 
not  all  employers  will  reason  out  the 
logical  consequences,  but  before  a  board 
of  arbitration  economic  considerations 
beyond  the  narrow  range  of  one  demand 
for  higher  wages  should  be  presented. 


THE  MENACE  OF  SYNDICALISM. 


From  the  TecfHle  Uanufaeturer^  Journal. 

We  may  believe  and  claim  that  the 
I.  W.  W.  was  not  victorious  in  Law- 
rence, but  it  is  useless  to  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  its  leaders  and  their 
movements  have  been  enormously 
strengthened  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
by  the  garbled  and  lying  publicity  given 
to  that  strike  by  the  sensational  press. 
The  labor  disturbances  of  the  early  '90s 
were  child's  play  compared  with  what 
the  industry  is  now  facing.  Those 
strikes  were  fomented  by  labor  unions 
organized  along  national  and  State 
lines.  Syndicalism,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  present  movement,  involves  or- 
ganization of  industries,  and  its  freely 
acknowledged  weapons  are  the  sympa- 
thetic strike,  direct  action,  rioting,  in- 
timidation, "sabotage,"  and  other  forms 
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of  lawlessness.  The  I.  W.  W.  and  other 
revolutionary  socialists  sneer  at  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  ballot  as  a  means  of  right- 
ing their  fancied  wrongs,  have  no  re- 
spect for  wage  and  other  agrreements 
with  the  employing  class,  and  have  as 
their  ultimate  object  the  confiscation  of 
all  industries  and  the  abolition  of  the 
wage  system — a  social  transformation 
that  is  concisely  expressed  by  one  of 
their  revolutionary  songs:  "We  have 
been  nothing,  let's  be  all." 


AN  ANARCHIST  MOVEMENT. 


-  rom  ike  Hew  York  Journal  0/  Commerce, 

This  pretentious  title,  the  "Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,"  does  not  stand 
for  any  real  organization  of  labor.  The 
"movement"  that  it  represents  had  its 
origin  among  the  anarchistic  miners  of 
the  West,  for  whom  this  same  Haywood 
and  one  Moyer,  as  strike  leaders,  con- 
ducted a  campaign  of  violence,  dynamit- 
ing and  assassination,  which  terrorized 
certain  parts  of  Idaho,  Montana  and 
Colorado.  If  exact  justice  had  been 
done,  Haywood  rather  than  the  tool  of 
the  organization  he  then  headed,  the 
penitent  Orchard,  would  have  suffered 
the  penalty  for  the  assassination  of  an 
ex'Govemor  of  Idaho  who  had  insisted 
upon  the  vindication  of  law  in  that  State. 

These  trouble-makers,  who  seek  wher- 
ever they  can  to  rally  industrial  workers 
to  serve  their  own  lawless  ends,  are  not 
themselves  workers,  but  extreme  Social- 
ists of  the  lawless  order,  who  are 
asrainst  all  government  and  all  safe- 
guards for  property.  Their  avowed  pur- 
pose is  to  destroy  the  system  of  capital- 
ownership  and  distribute  all  the  fruits 
of  production  among  laborers.  The 
scheme  is  too  crazy  for  serious  consid- 
eration, but  in  seeking  to  promote  it 
these  "organizers"  and  "leaders"  defy  all 
law  and  public  authority,  purposely  in- 
cite to  riot  and  advocate  force  and  vio- 
lence, as  means  to  their  end. 

This  makes  it  necessary  to  give  seri- 
ous attention  to  them,  for  there  are 
many  communities  in  which  they  can 
find  inflammable  material  to  work  upon 
in  time  of  strike  excitement.  There  are 
laws,  not  only  against  mob  violence  and 
attacks  upon  person  and  property,  but 
against   inciting   to  riot,  and  wherever 


these  men  appear  to  harangue  crowds, 
instigate  mobs  and  foment  attacks  upon 
persons  and  property,  they  should  be 
promptly  arrested  and  dealt  with  as  per- 
emptorily and  summarily  as  the  law  al- 
lows. They  are  a  dangerous  nuisance, 
as  pernicious  as  those  who  sow  the 
seeds  of  infection  to  destroy  the  public 
health. 


PER  CAPITA  TARIFF  TAXES. 

The  Sheffield  (England)  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  April  14th  ventures  to  cast  a 
doubt  on  the  belief  that  Great  Britain  is 
a  free  trade  country.  The  doubt  seems 
justified  by  the  fact,  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  that  English  people  are 
more  heavily  taxeo  by  their  so-called 
free  trade  tariflF  than  are  avowedly  pro- 
tectionist countries. 

The  figures  give  the  revenues  from 
tariffs,  per  capita  of  population.  They 
are  taken  from  the  "Statistical  Abstract 
of  Foreign  Countries"  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  British  Government: 

United  States  (1910)  $3.50 

Germany     2.63 

United  Kingdom    3.65 

France      2.80 

Italy     1.90 

The  duties  collected  in  the  United 
States  during  191 1  were  $3.25  per  capita. 


RAILROADS  NOT  MINTS. 


From  the  Boston  Traveller, 
The  average  observer  who  notes  the 
activity  of  a  railroad  company,  its  pas- 
senger trains  filled  with  people  and  its 
long  lines  of  heavily  loaded  freight  cars, 
might  be  excused  for  thinking  that  the 
corporation  was  in  a  condition  to  create 
a  lot  of  wealth  for  those  who  owned  it 
and  managed  it.  Yet  an  analysis  of  the 
figfures  of  one  of  the  big  railroad  cor- 
porations of  the  country,  compiled  with 
care  and  fairness  by  one  who  knows 
whereof  he  speaks,  might  afford  a  dif- 
ferent impression. 

For  instance,  out  of  every  dollar 
which  this  company  earns  it  paid  44.5 
cents  for  wages  of  its  employes,  nearly 
half  its  income.  Fuel  for  locomotives 
consumed  10.5  cents  of  the  dollar;  rails, 
ties   and    other   materials   and   supplies 
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took  31.S  cents  of  the  dollar;  taxes  ate 
up  4.5  cents;  interest,  sinking  fund  and 
leased  lines  took  15.75  cents. 

When  one  figures  this  up,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  left.  There  is 
not  There  is  but  i  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts  left  for  payment  of  divi- 
dends to  the  thousands  of  estates,  sav- 
ings banks  and  individuals  from  whom 
money  has  been  received  for  investment. 
And  this  dividend  is  paid  when  only  i 
cent  out  of  the  dollar  in  computation 
lias  been  paid  to  salaried  officials. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  managers  of 
railroads  seek  for  every  method  of  econ- 
omy and  that  they  view  with  justifiable 
alarm  any  movement  which  shall  take 
away  from  them  the  opportunity  to  earn 
that  little  margin  between  gain  and 
loss?  When  a  profit  in  any  business  is 
based  upon  i  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts 
it  does  not  take  much  to  turn  a  paying 
business  into  a  losing  one,  and  a  losing 
railroad  is  a  burden  upon  any  commun- 
ity, in  loss  of  service,  in  loss  of  invest- 
ment and  a  retarding  of  development. 

The  man  who  thinks  that  railroads  are 
mints  may  get  some  other  idea  if  he  will 
but  study  the  question. 


STRIKE  LEGISLATION  IN  ARGEN- 
TINA. 


The  provisions  of  a  bill  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  Argentine  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  inconvenience 
and  distress  of  strikes  should  prove  of 
interest  at  a  season  when  strikes  are  as 
numerous  as  spring  freshets.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  bill,  according  to  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Financial 
Times,  is  to  preserve  the  public  services 
in  times  of  industrial  unrest  and  to  in- 
sure the  performance  of  those  functions 
which  are  essential  to  the  national  life. 
The  bill  therefore  begins  by  defining 
with  unusual  precision  the  matters  to 
which  it  specifically  relates.  These  in- 
clude hygiene,  water  distribution,  hos- 
pital services,  lighting,  police  and  other 
administrative  functions,  while  even  the 
conduct  of  the  auxiliary  forces  comes 
within  its  all-embracing  scope.  The 
postal  and  telegraph  services  are  of 
course  included,  while  the  working  of 
the  docks  is  made  subservient  to  the 
measure.     Public  companies  are  not  to 


be  allowed  to  suspend  their  services  ex- 
cept under  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  when  the  continuance  of  their 
operations  is  proved  to  be  impossible. 
Another  clause  stipulates  that  employes 
may  not  resign  their  posts  except  at  a 
minimum  of  15  days'  notice,  while  em- 
ployers are  under  a  similar  obligation 
toward  their  staff.  Further,  no  coercive 
movement  in  this  direction  of  causing 
others  to  abstain  from  working  will  be 
permitted,  while  any  dispute  relating  to 
wages  or  conditions  of  work  which  can- 
not be  settled  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned is  to  be  submitted  to  a  permanent 
tribunal  constituted  for  that  purpose, 
and  composed  of  both  official  and  com- 
mercial representatives. 


THE  GROWING  TAXES. 


From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

If  the  people  could  fully  appreciate 
the  extent  to  which  the  cost  of  living  is 
affected  by  taxation,  local,  State  and  na- 
tional, there  would  be  a  call  for  effi- 
ciency and  economy  which  would  not 
pass  so  completely  unheeded  as  the 
feeble  cries  which  are  now  intermit- 
tently heard.  There  is  one  general  prin- 
ciple which  is  so  elementary  that  it 
ought  to  be  within  the  comprehension 
of  most  voters,  but  it  is  so  general  in 
its  application  and  so  elusive  in  its 
aspect  that  it  makes  little  impression. 
Whatever  is  expended  by  anybody  for 
any  purpose  must  be  earned  by  some- 
body in  producing  values,  and  whatever 
goes  to  the  support  of  government  or  is 
squandered  by  those  entrusted  with  the 
powers  of  government,  is  deducted  from 
that  distributed  among  the  producers, 
to  be  consumed  or  saved  by  them.  All 
the  hundreds  of  millions  that  go  unnec- 
essarily through  public  treasuries  into 
the  pools  of  extravagance  and  waste,  is 
drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
and  leave  them  so  much  the  less  for 
their  own  support.  This  is  a  serious 
factor  in  the  cost  of  living. 


When  Congress  cuts  down  the  Tariff 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  its  mem- 
bers will  not  be  able  to  stand  out  from 
under  in  time. — Cleveland  Leader. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  TARIFF 
BOARD'S  REPORT. 


It  is  a  narrow  and  perverted  idea 
of  the  functions  of  the  tariff  board 
to  suppose  that  their  reports  are  de- 
signed to  bring  comfort  to  the  advo- 
cates of  any  particular  tariff  theory. 
The  work  of  the  board  consists  of 
an  investigation  of  the  facts  and  an 
unbiased  report  of  their  findings. 
The  board  makes  no  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  rates  and  submits 
no  argument  for  or  against  protec- 
tion*  The  thoroughness  and  impar- 
tiality with  which  the  board  has  per- 
formed its  work  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  both  protectionists  and  free 
traders  claim  that  its  findings  justify 
their  position  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  will  endorse  President  Taft's 
request  for  a  sufficient  appropriation 
to  "keep  the  board  going."  The  un- 
fortunate feature  of  the  situation  is 
the  recklessness  with  which  some 
writers,  who  have  not  even  read  the 
reports,  boldly  sum  up  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  board  and  misrepresent 
its  findings.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  these  misrepresentations  oc- 
curs in  an  editorial  in  the  Post.  It 
said,  "In  the  matter  of  both  the  wool 
and  the  cotton  schedules  the  tariff 


board  has  exposed  the  robberies  of 
the  Payne-Aldrich  law  and  has  very 
completely  justified  the  claim  that 
the  duties  were  unnecessary  and  op- 
pressive." On  the  contrary,  the 
wool  report  definitely  shows  the 
small  margin  of  profit  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods — ^their  profit  on  the  cloth 
used  in  making  up  a  suit  of  clothes 
which  sells  for  $23.00  is  23  cents.  Is 
this  robbery?  The  cotton  report 
shows  that  the  mill  prices  of  many  of 
the  plain  fabrics  in  this  country  are 
as  low  or  lower  than  they  are  in 
England.  If  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer is  higher,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  manufacturer,  it  is  due  to  the 
cost  and  methods  of  distribution. 
The  Democratic  theory,  that  the 
duty  is  added  to  the  price,  is  thor- 
oughly exploded  by  the  wool  and  the 
cotton  reports.  In  the  case  of 
woolen  goods  the  difference  between 
the  American  mill  price  and  the  En- 
glish mill  price  is  much  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  duty;  and  in  the  case 
of  many  plain  cotton  goods,  the  price 
at  the  mill  here  is  even  less  than  it  is 
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in   England.     How,   then,   are   the 
duties  oppressive? 

The  Republican  tariff  laws  have 
made  possible  the  great  development 
of  American  manufacturing.  Pro- 
tective duties  have  restricted  the  im- 
portations of  foreign-made  goods  in 
the  interest  of  domestic  production 
until  today  the  American  market  is 


largely  supplied  by  American  prod- 
ucts. Domestic  competition  keeps 
the  factory  price  down  to  a  small 
margin  of  profit.  There  is  no  rob- 
bery of  the  American  public,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  manufacturers  are 
concerned.  To  whom,  then,  does 
the  Post  refer  in  its  insinuations  of 
robbery  and  oppression? 


A  PROTECTIVE  VS.  A  COMPETITIVE  TARIFF. 

Amount  of  Imports,  not  Difference  in  Cost  of  Production, 
the  true  Measure  of  Tariff  Difference. 


This  cost  of  production  theory  was 
first  advanced  in  modern  political  discus- 
sion by  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  1884.  The  tariff  plank  of  that 
convention  contained  these  words:  *The 
necessary  reduction  in  taxation  can  and 
must  be  effected  without  depriving  Amer- 
ican labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  foreign  labor,  and  without 
imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be 
ample  to  cover  any  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction which  may  exist  in  consequence 
of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  fn 
this  country."  The  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1888  declared  that  the  interests  of 
labor  will  be  benefited  by  "a  revision  of 
our  tax  laws,  with  due  allowance  for  the 
difference  between  the  wages  of  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  labor."  . 

In  opposition  to  this  tariff  theory  of 
the  Democratic  party,  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1884  demanded 
"that  in  raising  the  requisite  revenues  for 
the  Government,  such  duties  shall  be  so 
levied  as  to  afford  security  to  our  diversi- 
fied industries  and  protection  to  the 
rights  and  wages  of  the  laborers";  and 
in  1888  met  the  Democratic  challenge  by 
declaring:  "We  are  uncompromisingly 
in  favor  of  the  American  system  of  pro- 
tection. We  protest  against  its  destruc- 
tion, as  proposed  by  the  President 
(Qeveland)  and  his  party.  They  serve 
the  interests  of  Europe;  we  will  support 
the  interests  of  America.    The  protective 


system  must  be  maintained.  Its  aban- 
donment has  always  been  followed  by 
disaster  to  all  interests  except  those  of 
the  usurer  and  the  sheriff." 

Four  years  later,  however,  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  of  1892,  voiced 
practically  the  same  demand  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic Conventions  of  '84  and  '88  when 
it  said  that  "on  all  imports  coming  into 
competition  with  the  products  of  Amer- 
ican labor  there  should  be  levied  duties^ 
equal  to  the  difference  between  wages 
abroad  and  at  home." 

But  in  1896  the  Republican  Convention 
renewed  and  emphasized  "our  allegiance 
to  the  policy  of  protection  as  the  bulwark 
of  American  industrial  independence  and 
the  foundation  of  American  development 
and  prosperity.  This  true  American  pol- 
icy taxes  foreign  products  and  encour- 
ages home  industry;  it  puts  the  burden 
of  revenue  on  foreign  goods;  it  secures 
the  American  market  for  the  American* 
producer;  it  upholds  the  American 
standard  of  wages." 

In  1900  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention renewed  "our  faith  in  the  policy 
of  protection  to  American  labor.  In  that 
policy  our  industries  have  been  estab- 
lished, diversified  and  maintained.  By 
protecting  the  home  market  competition 
has  been  stimulated  and  production 
cheapened." 

In  1904  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention   declared:       "Protection,     which^ 
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guards  and  develops  our  industries,  is  a 
cardinal  policy  of  the  Republican  party. 
The  measure  of  piotection  should  always 
at  least  equal  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  protection,  and  therefore  rates 
of  duty  should  be  readjusted  only  when 
conditions  have  so  changed  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  demands  their  alteration." 

In  1908  the  Rep^blican  party  declared 
unequivocally  for  revision  of  tlTtS  tariff 
and  declared  that  "in  all  tariff  legislation 
the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best 
maintained  by  the  imposition  of  such  du- 
ties as  will  equal  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit 
to  American  industries." 

This  brief  review  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  "the  cost  of  production"  theory 
shows  that  it  was  first  advocated  by  the 
Democrats  and  when  abandoned  by  them 
was  taken  up  with  varying  qualifications 
by  the  Republicans. 

That  the  theory  has  proven  impracti- 
cable is  demonstrated  hy  recent  experi- 
ence. 

President  Taft  in  a  speech  at  Winona 
said,  referring  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  "They  found  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question,  what  was  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  whether  an 
industry  in  this  country  could  live  under 
a  cerUin  rate  and  withstand  threatened 
competition  from  abroad,  was  most  diffi- 
cult." 

To  supplement  their  investigations  the 
Tariff  Board  was  appointed  and  this 
Board  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
full  and  reliable  information  as  to  the 
cost  of  production  in  foreign  mills,  diffi- 
culties which  could  not  be  overcome  in 
the  time  which  they  had  at  their  disposal 
or  by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money. 

The  lack  of  full  and  reliable  data  in 
regard  to  foreign  costs  of  production 
has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  by  the 
critics  of  the  Tariff  Board's  reports. 
Hon.  William  C.  RedfieM,  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  June  4, 
1912,  said  "Many  examples  could  be 
given  from  the  report  (of  the  Tariff 
Board)  to  show  that  even  within  its 
meagre  scope  the  fact  comes  clearly  out 
that  any  attempt  to  cover  by  a  fixed  tar- 
iff the  difference  in  labor  costs  is  absurd." 

President  Taft   said   in  his   speech   at 


Winona,  "I  have  never  known  a  subject 
that  will  evoke  so  much  contradictory 
evidence  as  the  question  of  tariff  rates 
and  the  question  of  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad." 

As  a  reliable  standard  for  adjusting 
tariff  rates,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  unsound  and  imprac- 
ticable. It  cannot  be  obtained  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy;  it  is  varying  and  change- 
able; it  is  not  margin  enough,  even  could 
it  be  obtained  with  precision,  to  prevent 
this  country  from  becoming  the  dumping 
ground  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  it 
grossly  discriminates  against  our  manu- 
facturers by  publishing  to  the  world  de- 
tails of  our  manufacturing  processes 
which  are  much  more  complete  than  any 
information  which  can  be  obtained  in 
regard  to  foreign  countries. 

The  cost  of  production  theory  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  American  policy  of  pro- 
tection and  it  should  be  abandoned  now 
for  good  and  all. 

To  consistent  protectionists  who  be- 
lieve that  the  American  market  belongs 
to  the  American  producers,  the  amount 
of  competition  not  the  cost  of  production 
is  the  true  measure  of  tariff  duties.  The 
constitutional  justification  of  protection 
is  found  in  the  clause  which  empowers 
Congress  "To  regrulate  commerce  with 
other  nations,"  and  "provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States."  If  the 
welfare  of  the  country  is  promoted  by 
diversified  industries  and  a  prosperous 
industrious  people,  then  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  should  be  so  regulated  as 
to  establish  and  maintain  those  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  industries  which 
are  indispensable  to  our  existence  as  an 
independent  nation. 

To  base  our  tariff  duties  on  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
establish  a  definite  standard  of  foreign 
costs  where  they  vary  so  in  different 
countries,  and  even  in  the  same  country, 
would  give  us  an  equalizing  not  a  protec- 
tive tariff.  Such  a  policy  were  it  possible 
to  enforce  it  would  place  American 
goods  on  an  equality  with  foreign  goods, 
and  foreign  goods  on  an  equality  with 
American  goods.  Protection  gives  to 
American  made  goods  an  advantage  in 
the  American  market.  In  one  case 
American  goods  are  subjected  to  foreign 
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competition,  in  the  other  they  are  pro- 
tected from  it.  One  policy  leads  to  a 
competitive  tariff;  the  other  to  a  protec- 
tive tariff.  That  the  cost  of  production 
theory  as  a  basis  for  tariff  rates  results 
in  a  competitive  not  a  protective  tariff 
was  claimed  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  9,  1909,  by 
Champ  Clark,  who  in  speaking  in  favor 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Bill  said:  "Amend  by  reducing  and  ad- 
justing rates  in  all  schedules  so  that  the 
duties  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  in  America  and  abroad 
and  shall  be  upon  a  basis  to  produce  in- 
creased revenue  for  the  Government,  and 
competitive  prices  for  the  American  con- 
sumer." It  was  a  protective  and  not  a 
competitive  tariff  under  which  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  have  expanded 
until  we  are  the  foremost  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  nation  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  subject  American 


industries  to  an  inrush  of  foreign  goods 
to  secure  that  degree  of  competition 
which  will  prevent  extortionate  prices 
and  the  "plundering  of  the  consumer.*' 
The  business  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
ducted under  the  keenest  competition, 
and  the  products  of  our  mills  and  fac- 
tories are  sold  on  a  low  margin  of  profit 
This  condition  of  mammoth  production 
and  low  factory  prices  was  the  aim  and 
object  .of  the  advocates  of  protection 
from  the  days  of  Alexander  Hamilton  to 
the  present  time,  and  is  a  complete  justi- 
fication of  the  protective  policy.  The 
policy  which  has  produced  such  beneficial 
results  should  be  maintained,  and  the 
party  which  has  won  its  most  notable 
victories  as  an  advocate  of  protection 
should  not  fail  now  when  the  enemies  of 
the  "American  system"  are  fighting  as 
they  have  not  fought  for  years  to  over- 
throw it. 


PROTECTIVE  POLICY  IN  THE  FIRST 
TARIFF  LAW. 

Jefferson  Said  Reduction  of  Duties  ''Would  Give  Advan- 
tage to  Foreign  Over  Domestic  Manufactures/' 
— Protect  the  Home  Market. 

By  William  B,  H.  Dowse^  President  of  the  Home  Market  Club  in  the 

Boston  Herald. 


The  textile  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  almost  wholly  the  out- 
growth of  the  protective  tariff 
policy.  Protection  is  not  a  modern 
device  for  the  enrichment  of  great 
manufacturing  corporations.  It  had 
its  origin  in  economic  needs,  and  is 
justified  by  a  nation-wide  industrial 
development.  For  centuries  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  older  nations 
to  raise  revenue  and  protect  the 
home  market  by  levying  duties  on 
imports  from  foreign  countries. 


The  policy  was  approved  by  the 
enactments  of  early  colonial  Legisla- 
tures. In  1640  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  offered  a 
bounty  of  3  pence  on  every  shilling's 
worth  of  cotton,  linen  and  woolen 
cloth;  in  1645  **  passed  an  order  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of 
sheep  as  a  foundation  for  woolen 
manufacturing,  and  11  years  later,  to 
develop  facility  in  spinning,  it  was 
ordered   that   all  hands  not  neces- 
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sarily  employed  on  other  occasions, 
both  women  and  boys  and  girls, 
should  spin  for  30  weeks  every  year 
three  pounds  per  week  of  linen,  cot- 
ton and  wool.  In  1667  Massachu- 
setts adopted  resolutions  advising 
the  people  to  purchase  only  home- 
made goods.  The  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia enacted  in  1662  a  law  offering 
10  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  good 
wool  or  fur  hat  made  in  the  colony, 
and  Delaware  in  1733  offered  a  price 
of  40  shillings  for  the  best  hat  manu- 
factured in  the  lower  counties.  In 
175 1  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  granted  a  bounty  of 
one-third  its  appraised  value  for 
cloth  manufactured  from  wool  or 
flax.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts, 
the  household  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, linen  and  woolen  goods  devel- 
oped to  such  an  extent  that  practi- 
cally the  entire  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion for  cloth  for  ordinary  wear  were 
supplied  by  home  manufacture. 
Revenue  Act 

The  Massachusetts  revenue  act  of 
1785,  which  imposed  higher  duties 
than  those  previously  levied,  de- 
clared in  the  preamble  for  protection 
to  home  industries  in  these  words: 
"Whereas  it  is  highly  necessary  for 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all 
states,  and  more  especially  such  as 
are  republican,  to  encourage  agri- 
culture, the  improvement  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactures."  The 
Rhode  Island  act  of  1785  is  entitled 
"an  act  for  laying  additional  duties 
on  certain  enumerated  articles  for 
encouraging  the  manufacture  of 
them  within  this  state  and  the 
United  States  of  America."  The 
preamble  of  the  New  Hampshire  act 
of  1786  directed  that  "the  laying  of 
duties   on    articles   the    product   or 


manufacture  of  foreign  countries  will 
not  only  produce  a  considerable  rev- 
enue to  the  states,  but  will  tend  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  many 
articles  within  the  same."  In  1788 
Connecticut,  "that  all  due  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  manu- 
factures within  this  state,"  exempted 
woolen  factories  and  iron  works 
from  taxation  and  relieved  the  work- 
men in  such  industries  from  the  pay- 
ment of  poll  taxes.  New  York 
adopted  a  protective  system,  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  began  with  low 
duties,  increased  both  the  rates  and 
the  list  of  dutiable  articles.  That 
protection  was  the  object  of  its  tariff 
laws  is  evident  from  the  title  of  the 
act:  "An  act  to  encourage  and  pro- 
tect the  manufacturers  of  this  state 
by  laying  duties  on  certain  manufac- 
tures which  interfere  with  them." 

Great  Britain  frowned  upon  these 
efforts  of  the  colonists  to  develop 
the  ability  to  manufacture  the  arti- 
cles which  they  required.  Parlia- 
ment passed  laws  to  prevent  the  ex- 
port to  the  colonies  of  textile  ma- 
chinery or  even  the  plans  or  designs 
of  such  machinery.  In  1719  a  law 
was  enacted  making  it  unlawful  to 
set  up  in  any  colony  furnaces  for  the 
production  of  cast  iron  or  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron,  and  the  reason  as- 
signed was  "the  establishment  of 
manufactures  in  the  colonies  tends 
to  make  them  more  independent  of 
Great  Britain." 

The  attempt  of  England  to  sup- 
press the  industries  of  the  colonies 
was  one  of  the  grievances  which 
precipitated  the  revolution.  One  of 
the  indictments  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  against  King  George 
was  for  "cutting  off  our  trade  with 
the  world."  It  was  not  merely  polit- 
ical independence  for  which  our  fore- 
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fathers  fought.  They  gave  their 
lives  also  for  commercial  independ- 
ence. 

First  Tariff  Law. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  members  of  the  first  American 
Congress  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  embodied  the  protec- 
tive policy  in  the  first  tariff  law 
which  they  enacted,  a  law  which  was 
signed  by  George  Washington  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  1789.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  first  protective  tariff 
law  of  the  United  States  declared 
that  "Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  government,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures,  that 
duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  imported:  Be  it  en- 
acted," etc.  Washington  was  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  the  protective 
policy.  In  his  first  message  to  Con- 
gress he  said:  "The  safety  and  inter- 
ests of  the  people  require  that  they 
should  promote  such  manufactures 
as  tend  to  render  them  independent 
of  others  for  essentials."  In  his  sec- 
ond message,  he  added:  "Congress 
has  repeatedly,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, directed  their  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures. 
The  object  is  of  too  much  conse- 
quence not  to  insure  a  continuance 
of  their  efforts  in  every  way  which 
shall  appear  eligible." 

Protection  sentiment  was  so 
strong  among  the  founders  of  our 
government  that  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  reduce  tariff  duties  in  181 1, 
President  Jefferson,  father  of  the 
Democratic  party,  advised  against  it 
as  it  would  "give  that  advantage  to 
foreign  over  domestic  manufac- 
tures." And  even  John  C.  Calhoun, 
who  later  became  the  leading  free 


trade  advocate  of  democracy,  said  in 
1816:  "The  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufactures  produces  a 
system  strictly  American,  as  much 
as  agriculture.  The  country  will 
from  this  derive  much  advantage. 
...  It  will  greatly  increase  our 
mutual  dependence  and  intercourse." 
It  is  hard  to  find  among  the  writing 
of  modern  protectionists  anything 
stronger  than  Andrew  Jackson's 
claim:  "It  was  time  that  we  should 
become  a  little  more  Americanizedj 
and  instead  of  feeding  the  laborers 
of  England,  feed  our  own,  by  Con- 
gress taking  care  to  protect  and 
foster  the  several  branches  of  manu- 
factures which  have  been  instituted 
and  extended  by  the  laudable  exer- 
tions of  our  citizens." 

The  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  when  it  won  its  first  national 
victory  and  made  Abraham  Lincoln 
President,  declared:  "That  while 
providing  revenue  for  the  support  of 
the  general  government  by  duties 
upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires 
such  an  adjustment  of  these  imports 
as  to  encourage  the  development  of 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  whole 
country;  and  we  commend  the  policy 
of  national  exchanges  which  secures 
to  the  wortdngman  liberal  wages,  to 
agriculture  remunerative  prices,  to 
mechanics  and  manufacturers  an 
adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor 
and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation 
commercial  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence." 

The  policy  of  protection  has  had 
able  defenders  and  loyal  advocates 
since  the  days  of  Lincoln.  Presiden- 
tial victories  have  been  won  on  this 
issue,  and  with  rare  exceptions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
stood  firmly  for  a  protective  tariff. 
McKinley     and      Roosevelt     were 
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elected  m  1900  on  a  platform  which 
renewed  "our  faith  in  the  policy  of 
protection  to  American  labor." 
Their  platform  contained  the  claim 
often  urged  by  our  latter-day  protec- 
tionists that  "by  protecting  the 
home  market,  competition  has  been 
stimulated  and  production  cheap- 
ened." 

It  is  particularly  true  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  of  the  United  States 
that  the  policy  of  protection  has 
stimulated  a  keen  domestic  compe- 
tition, and  that  the  manufacture  of 
textiles  is  free  from  trust  control. 
Engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods  are  1,324  establishments j 
in  wool  and  worsted,  985;  in  silk, 
852.  The  combined  textile  industry 
had  a  capital  in  1909  of  $1,709,265,- 
000.  It  gave  employment  to  861,- 
621  wage-earners  and  distributed  in 
annual  wages  over  $243,000,000. 

From  these  busy  looms  come  do- 
mestic fabrics  to  clothe  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  a  considerable  sur- 
plus is  produced  for  sale  in  foreign 
markets.  Thus  has  the  hope  of  the 
founders  of  our  government,  that  we 
should  be  able  ourselves,  in  time,  to 
provide  the  clothing  for  our  people, 
been  fully  realized,  and  the  economic 
system  which  they  adopted  to  bring 
about  this  result  has  been  justified. 
The  methods  of  production  have 
been  improved  and  the  cost  reduced, 
so  that  today,  under  the  stimulus  of 
protection,  the  cloth  for  a  $23  suit  of 
clothes  is  sold  at  the  mills  at  a  profit 
of  23  cents;  the  mill  cost  of  many 
plain  cotton  fabrics  is  as  low  as  or 
lower  than  the  mill  cost  in  England, 
and  in  silk  manufacture  the  United 
States  now  leads  the  world. 

The  same  story  can  be  told  of  the 
other  great  industries  of  the  United 


States.  All  told,  we  have  268491 
manufacturing  establishments,  in 
which  $18438,270,000  of  capital  are 
invested,  where  7,678,578  wage  earn- 
ers find  emplo)mient  and  $3427,038,- 
000  are  paid  in  yearly  wages.  The 
stimulus  which  industries  of  such 
magnitude  impart  to  agriculture, 
local  trade  and  professional  activi- 
ties is  the  cause  of  the  rapid  devel- 
opment and  industrial  progress  of 
the  United  States.  The  system  of 
protection  to  domestic  industries  so 
wisely  adopted  by  the  founders  of 
our  government,  approved  by  four 
generations  of  American  statesmen, 
ratified  again  and  again  by  the  votes 
of  American  citizens,  ancl  justified 
by  over  a  century  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  electorate.  The  an- 
cients believed  that  the  fate  of  men 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  gods.  The 
fate  of  our  country  is  in  the  votes  of 
the  people.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
they  will  turn  back  the  hands  of  the 
clock  of  prosperity,  open  our  ports 
to  the  inrush  of  foreign  goods  and 
overthrow  an  economic  system 
under  which  the  United  States  has 
become  the  foremost  manufacturing 
countrv  of  the  world. 


In  a  speech  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  No- 
vember 2,  191 1,  ten  days  after  Can- 
ada had  rejected  the  reciprocity 
pact,  Champ  Clark  proclaimed  his 
platform  in  the  following  challenge: 
"I  am  willing  to  make  this  proposi- 
tion,— ^you  let  me  run  for  President 
on  a  platform  calling  for  annexation 
of  Canada,  in  so  far  as  this  country 
can  accomplish  that  end,  and  let 
President  Taft  run  against  me,  op- 
posing annexation,  and  I  will  carry 
every  state  in  the  Union." 
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TARIFF  LEGISLATION. 

Reciprocity  with  Canada  Rejected  By  Republicans— Democrats 

Against  the  Tariff  Board — Chemical  Bill  in  the  Senate 

— Democrats  Waste  Time  and  Money, 

By   Our    Washington    Correspondent. 


Washington,  June  20,  1912. 
National  conventions  and  appro- 
priations bills  have  had  their  effect 
in  delaying  tariff  legislation  in  Con- 
gress during  the  last  month,  but  the 
Democrats  claim  to  have  accom- 
plished "something,"  though  the 
Republicans  assert  that  the  "some- 
thing" was  merely  a  waste  of  valu- 
able time  and  money.  The  metal 
bill  was  sent  to  a  conference  of  com- 
mittees composed  of  Senators  Pen- 
rose, Lodge  and  Simmons,  and  of 
Representatives  Underwood,  Palmer 
and  Payne,  There  is  little  proba- 
bility of  any  agreement  between  the 
two  Houses  on  this  bill,  and  even  if  it 
ever  reaches  the  President  it  is  sure 
to  be  vetoed,  so  that  the  only  pos- 
sible object  of  such  legislation  is  to 
more  clearly  show  what  the  Demo- 
crats will  do  if  they  ever  get  control 
of  the  government  in  all  branches. 

Tariff  Board  Doomed. 

Another  thing  accomplished  was 
the  defeat  in  the  House  of  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  an  appropriation  for 
the  Tariff  Board.  This  attempt  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  passage 
in  that  body  of  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  Democrats  re- 
versed themselves  on  this  question, 
and  refused  to  appropriate  anything 
for  the  board.  As  they  have  osten- 
tatiously ignored  the  unanimous  re- 


ports of  the  board  on  the  wool  and 
cotton  schedules  of  the  existing  law^ 
and  have  passed  their  old  wool  bill 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
last  year,  and  have  reported  the 
same  old  cotton  bill,  that  was  also 
vetoed,  the  refusal  of  any  appropria- 
tion was  expected. 

No  Republican  Wool  Bill  in  the  Senate.. 

The  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  have  not 
reached  an  agreement  on  any  substi- 
tute for  the  House  wool  bill.  They 
refuse  to  accept  the  bill  prepared  by 
Mr.  Hill  of  Connecticut  and  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  House.  Mr.  Hill  is  a 
woolen  manufacturer,  which  leads  to 
the  charge  that  he  is  unwittingly  in- 
fluenced against  the  wool  producers^ 
and  that  the  rates  in  his  proposed 
bill  are  too  low.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  close 
student  of  tariff  questions,  and  is  un- 
usually well  informed,  but  he  does 
not  create  criticism  from  his  party 
associates  of  leaning  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  free  trade  for  raw  ma- 
terials produced  in  the  United  States. 
He  prepared  his  wool  bill  to  meet 
his  views  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Board,  but  Senators  Smoot,  Gal- 
linger  and  others  disagree  with  Mr. 
Hill  in  that  respect,  and  some  of 
them  hold  that  it  is  useless  to  waste 
any  time  in  reporting  a  bill  on  the 
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subject,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
not  be  accepted  by  the  House.  That 
is  true  enough,  and  while  individual 
senators  may  offer  a  substitute  wool 
bill,  it  is  improbable  that  the  com- 
mittee will  report  one.  There  has 
been  a  great  decline  in  the  value 
of  sheep  since  the  Democrats  began 
their  effort  to  put  wool  on  the  free 
list,  and  that  with  other  Democratic 
tariff  legislation  will  prevent  well  in- 
formed farmers  from  supporting  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  the  coming 
election,  providing  factional  disputes 
in  the  Republican  ranks  do  not  have 
a  still  more  depressing  effect.  Many 
of  the  Democratic  senators  will  not 
support  House  DenK)cratic  meas- 
ures such  as  free  sugar  and  free 
wool. 

The  Cotton  Bill  in  the  House. 

The  power  of  the  Democratic 
House  caucus  will  probably  prevent 
any  Democrat  from  voting  against 
Mr.  Underwood's  cotton  bill,  or  the 
one  prepared  for  him  by  a  member 
of  the  Free  Trade  so-called  "Reform 
Qub"  of  New  York,  but  some  Dem- 
ocrats say  that  they  will  not  vote  for 
it.  The  Republican  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  tried  to 
get  the  Democrats  to  agree  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Tariff  Board,  but  the 
Democrats  would  not  do  so,  al- 
though two  Democrats  on  the  Tariff 
Board  voted  for  that  report  and  as- 
sert that  it  represents  the  facts,  as 
far  as  the  Board  could  get  them. 
The  Democrats  in  the  House  assert 
that  the  Board  cannot  get  the  facts, 
and  particularly  so  in  regard  to  costs 
abroad. 

Mr.  Emery,  chairman  of  the  Tar- 
iff Board,  says  there  is  gjeat  varia- 


tion in  the  cost  of  production  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  in  different  places 
in  the  same  country,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  difference  in  cost  with 
absolutely  rigid  logic.  In  strict 
logic,  he  says,  it  would  require  a 
different  tariff  on  goods  imported 
from  different  countries,  according 
to  variations  in  costs  of  production. 
But  extreme  protectionists  do  not 
ask  that.  The  Board,  he  says,  did 
not  take  the  single  cost  of  producing 
any  article  in  a  given  country,  but 
the  general  difference. 

Emery  Says  that  a  Tariff  is  Necessary. 

Mr.  Emery,  who  is  credited  with 
being  a  Free  Trader,  says  that  the 
foreign  manufacturer  can  compete 
in  the  home  market  at  an  advantage 
with  the  home  producer,  and  can  so 
undersell  him  as  to  reduce  or  restrict 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  the 
article  in  question.  Hence  the  ob- 
ject of  the  protective  policy  is  to  pro- 
tect the  home  manufacturer  against 
the  cheaper  cost  of  production 
abroad,  which  makes  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  relative  cost  an  essential 
element.  In  most  cases,  Mr.  Emery 
says,  it  is  impossible  to  get  foreign 
information  as  complete  and  detailed 
as  that  at  home.  The  real  question 
is  not  to  find  out  so  much  the  actual 
cost  in  a  competing  country,  but  at 
what  prices  and  under  what  condi- 
tions can  goods  be  laid  down  in  the 
American  market  to  compete  with 
the  home  product  in  the  absence  of 
any  customs  duty.  That,  Mr.  Emery 
says,  can  be  determined  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy.  The  members  of  the 
Tariff  Board  could  agree  on  the  facts 
as  to  cost  of  production,  but  they 
could  not  agree  as  to  tariff  rates,  and 
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it  was  fortunately  not  their  business 
as  to  what  rates  should  be  imposed. 
That  is  a  matter  for  Congress. 
Mr.  Cummins'  Mistake. 

When  the  metal  bill  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate  Mr. 
Cummins  of  Iowa  offered  a  substi- 
tute based  on  the  alleged  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad.  For 
home  cost  he  relied  largely  on  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations who  had  men  for  months 
examining  the  books  of  various  iron 
and  steel  corporations.  For  the 
foreign  cost  Mr.  Cummins  used  the 
report  of  Mr.  Pepper,  a  special  agent 
of  the  department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  who  Mr.  Cummins  said  was 
sent  abroad  to  gather  the  facts. 
That  illustrates  the  sham  way  in 
which  tariff  bills  are  drawn  up.  As 
Mr.  Smoot  explained,  Mr.  Pepper 
was  not  sent  abroad  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  had  been  for  two  years  or 
more  before  he  made  his  report  on 
the  iron  and  steel  costs  a  special 
agent  to  investigate  trade  conditions 
abroad.  His  report  on  iron  and 
steel  costs  was  one  of  his  series  of 
reports.  He  was  a  newspaper  man, 
without  any  particular  knowledge  of 
the  iron  and  steel  business,  and 
while  an  honest  and  capable  man, 
had  no  facilities  for  getting  at  the 
cost  of  production  in  Europe  beyond 
published  reports,  and  what  manu- 
facturers and  others  told  him.  He 
examined  no  books,  and  had  no  helpj 
and  made  no  pretence  that  he  got  at 
the  exact  facts  as  to  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Smoot  said  that  he  could 
have  reported  the  same  things 
without  leaving  his  office.  After 
that  Mr.  Cummins  ceased  to  say 
anything  about  Pepper's  report,  and 
yet  he  would  have  made  a  customs 


law  based  on  such  flimsy  ground  if 
he  could  have  had  his  way. 

A  Republican  Cotton  BilL 

Mr.  Hill  of  Connecticut  prepared  a 
cotton  bill  in  accordance  with  his 
view  of  the  Tariff  Board's  report, 
which  he  wanted  his  Republican  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  report  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Underwood  bill.  But  they 
would  not  do  so.  Because  of  the 
criticism  of  their  course  in  support- 
ing Mr.  Hill's  wool  bill  they  would 
go  no  farther  in  that  direction,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr.  Hill  a 
sub-committee  to  draft  a  bill.  As 
Mr.  Payne  is  a  delegate  to  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  they  are  not  likely 
to  conclude  their  work  for  some 
time.  It  has  been  agreed  between 
the  party  leaders  on  both  sides  that 
no  partisan  legislation,  such  as  tariff 
bills,  shall  be  taken  up  until  the  Con- 
ventions are  over,  and  a  three  days' 
recess  will  be  taken  in  both  Houses 
while  the  Conventions  are  in  session. 

The  Chemical  Bill  in  the  Senate. 

While  Mr.  Heyburn  was  absent 
from  the  Senate  an  agreement  was 
reached  to  take  a  vote  on  the  chem- 
ical bill  in  that  body  on  July  2.  When 
Mr.  Heyburn  returned  he  was  pro- 
voked and  gave  notice  that  he  would 
not  be  a  party  to  any  such  agree- 
ment in  future  on  any  tariff  bill.  Mr. 
Heyburn  is  a  strong  protectionist 
and  is  entirely  out  of  patience  with 
the  Democratic  tariff  bills.  The 
metal  bill  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
lead  and  zinc  industries  of  Idaho, 
and  the  wool  bill  would  kill  the  wool 
industry.  The  Canadian  reciprocity 
measure,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
be  disastrous  to  Idaho  in  many 
ways,  and  Mr.  Heyburn  is  justified  in 
his  indefatigable  opposition  to  such 
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l^^islatioa.  But  he  is  in  poor  health 
and  may  not  be  able  to  remain  in 
Washington  much  longer  during  the 
hot  weather.  And  no  one  can  tell 
now  when  Congress  will  adjourn.  It 
begins  to  look  as  though  some  of  the 
appropriation  bills  will  not  get 
through  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  because  of  the  "riders"  which 
have  been  attached  to  the  bills  by 
the  Democrats. 

The  Reciprocity  Defeat 

Much  satisfaction  is  expressed 
among  Republicans  here  because  of 
the  practically  unanimous  opposition 
to  the  monstrous  Canadian  reci- 
procity bilL  An  amendment  for  its 
repeal  was  attached  to  the  metal  bill 
in  the  Senate,  only  one  Republican, 
Poindexter  of  Washington,  voting 
against  it.  He  is  a  Southern  man 
educated  in  Virginia  and  not  a  true 
representative  of  Washington  state 
on  this  question,  though  he  repre- 
sents   it.    Even    some    Democrats 


voted  for  the  repeal  amendment.  It 
was  defeated  in  the  House  by  prac- 
tically a  party  vote.  Mr.  McCall  and 
Mr.  Gillett  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Hill  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Sulloway  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr. 
Madden  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Moore  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  two  other  Repub- 
licans voted  against  the  repeal 
amendment,  but  the  other  Republi- 
cans supported  it  with  five  Demo- 
crats. This  shows  a  great  change  of 
sentiment  on  this  question.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  change  as  it  is  the  les- 
sened eflfect  of  Administration  influ- 
ence. The  majority  of  the  Republi- 
cans in  both  Houses  opposed  it  be- 
fore and  others  supported  it  to 
please  the  President.  He  admits 
now  that  it  has  cost  him  the  support 
•of  many  Republicans  in  the  canvass 
for  his  nomination,  still  he  mistak- 
ingly  clings  to  the  measure.  As  long 
as  it  is  on  the  statute  books  there  is 
danger  of  Canada  taking  advantage 
of  it. 


THE  WAR  OF  1812  AFTER  A  CENTURY. 

By  Roland  Ringwalt, 


By  the  time  a  hundred  years  have 
passed,  the  blood  should  cool,  and 
one  should  be  able  to  calmly  view 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain. 
It  was  a  war  of  surprises  and  con- 
tradictions. We  began  with  high 
hopes  of  invading  Canada,  and  our 
reverses  were  mortifying.  We 
started  in  with  the  belief  that  our 
ships  could  not  fight  those  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  long  line  of  naval  tri- 
umphs fed  our  pride.  The  special 
favorites  of  the  Administration 
nearly  all  failed  in  the  day  of  stress. 


and  the  one  great  land  victory  was 
gained  by  Andrew  Jackson,  whom 
Jefferson  hated  and  Madison  sought 
to  ruin.  The  rout  at  Bladensburg 
was  as  disgraceful  a  page  as  our 
history  knows,  the  success  at  New 
Orleans  was  the  most  brilliant  we 
ever  knew.  It  was  a  Democratic 
war,  it  ended  in  the  death  of  the 
Federalist  party,  but  it  Federalized 
the  Democracy. 

A  Democratic  Congress  doubling 
the  existing  tariff,  a  tariff  framed  by 
Calhoun  for  the  express  purpose  of 
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developing  manufactures,  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration  favoring  gen- 
eral conscription,  a  South  ablaze 
with  extreme  nationalism,  a  New 
Eng^nd  tenacious  of  State  Rights, 
New  York  blockaded  by  the  enemy, 
John  Quincy  Adams  accusing  old 
neighbors  of  treason,  they  calling 
him  names  quite  as  hard  as  the  pro- 
slavery  men  applied  to  him  thirty 
years  later — this  period  was  a  stren- 
uous one.  The  mildest  Federalist 
was  called  a  slave  of  Great  Britain, 
the  ultra  Democrat  apologized  for 
every  act  of  Napoleon's  despotism, 
the  ship  owners  along  the  coast 
protested  against  the  war,  the  West 
demanded  it  in  order  to  end  the  im- 
pressment of  the  American  sailor, 
and  we  finally  signed  a  treaty  in 
which  the  British  did  not  promise  to 
give  up  impressment.  (Per  contra, 
they  never  tried  it  again — they  had 
learned  too  much  about  American 
gunnery.)  This  would  have  been  a 
sensational  era  even  if  it  had  only 
come  down  to  us  in  Webster's  most 
finished  sentences  and  Marshall's 
most  dignified  rulings.  But  through 
all  the  smoke  and  confusion  sounds 
the  shrill  voice  of  the  mad  genius, 
John  Randolph;  the  speaking  trum- 
pet of  Decatur  roared  that  New 
Haven  betrayed  him  to  the  English; 
and  a  hand  to  hand  fight  between 
Jackson  and  Benton  made  the  era 
even  less  harmonious.  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  interesting  period,  but  the 
blockaded  ports,  the  wrecked  banks, 
the  Capitol  in  flames,  and  the  de- 
pression that  prevailed  at  the  close 
of  the  war  are  sad  reading. 

Frankly  let  it  be  owned  that,  while 
there  is  ample  cause  for  pride  in 
special  cases  of  heroism,  the  war  it- 
self can  only  be  looked  on  as  a  ter- 
rible blunder.    It  delights  a  boy  to 


hear  that  in  1812  we  had  seventeen 
vessels  fit  for  service,  while  Great 
Britain  had  seven  hundred,  yet  was 
it  wise  to  tempt  such  odds?  The 
calculation  of  the  American  hot 
heads,  so  far  as  they  calculated  at  all, 
was  that  her  war  with  France  would 
tax  Great  Britain's  strength,  and 
when  the  Allies  triumphed  over 
Bonaparte  England  was  free  to  turn 
upon  us  fleet  after  fleet  to  waste  and 
burn.  Yet,  as  so  often,  European 
affairs  turned  out  better  for  us  than 
it  seemed  possible  to  hope.  England 
was  tired  of  long  and  costly  strife, 
she  wanted  peace,  and  we  got  oflF 
better  than  anyone  expected.  It  is 
not  a  period  over  which  we  can 
boast,  but  it  is  one  we  cannot  afford 
to  neglect. 

Looking  calmly  over  the  years 
leading  up  to  the  war  this  much  is 
clear — ^we  were  strong  where  we  had 
taken  precautions  and  weak  where 
we  had  been  careless.  From  the 
very  dawn  of  colonial  activity  we 
had  done  all  in  our  power  to  build 
up  our  shipping  interest.  Every- 
thing the  Acts  of  Parliament  per- 
mitted was  done,  and  sometimes 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  not  im- 
plicitly obeyed.  High  tonnage 
duties  had  built  up  for  us  a  shipping 
interest  remarkable  for  those  days 
of  small  population  and  scanty  cap- 
ital. The  brief  contest  with  France 
could  hardly  be  called  a  war,  but  it 
gave  us  a  few  triumphs  and  it  dis- 
tinctly raised  our  reputation  on  the 
sea.  Our  contest  with  Tripoli  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  navy,  and  it 
lasted  long  enough  for  our  officers 
to  observe  the  ships  of  the  Old 
World  powers.  A  man  who  had 
been  with  Preble  came  back  with 
some  knowledge  of  Sicilian  gun- 
boats and  Swedish  frigates;  he  had 
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seen  British  seventy-fours  and 
French  corvettes;  he  had  gazed  on 
the  giant  line-of-battle  ships  of  Spain 
and  had  found  out  the  portentous 
weakness  of  Spanish  dfscipline.  The 
American  navy  of  181 2  was  far  su- 
perior to  the  navy  of  1798. 

Man  for  man  an  American  sailor 
of  1812  was  more  effective  than  a 
British  sailor  of  that  day.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  British  officers  who 
had  risen  from  before  the  mast,  but 
the  distinctions  of  society  were  more 
sharply  drawn  than  here.  In  this 
country  the  small  size  of  the  navy 
meant  that  a  boy  who  desired  a  sea 
life  had  slight  chance  of  winning  his 
way  to  a  midshipman's  berth,  and 
hence  the  boy  usually  went  to  the 
forecastle  of  a  merchantman.  His 
father  might  be  a  thriving  merchant 
or  a  successful  lawyer,  still  the  boy 
swept  out  the  cabin  and  waited  on 
the  table  with  no  more  sense  of  de- 
gradation than  an  English  duke's 
son  felt  in  fagging  for  a  larger  boy 
at  Eton.  The  foreigner  who  visited 
New  England  was  surprised  at  the 
intelligence  and  morality  of  the  cap- 
tains and  mates  who  had  come  from 
before  the  mast. 

Naturally  John  Bull's  offspring 
were  as  brave  as  any  of  Brother 
Jonathan's  sons,  yet  the  latter  had  a 
dash  of  man-o-war's  blood,  even 
though  they  had  passed  all  their 
lives  stowing  cargoes  in  the  hold. 
The  British  merchantmen  sailed  in 
convoy — ^that  is  to  say,  under  the 
protection  of  armed  cruisers,  while 
the  Americans  as  a  rule  had  to  look 
out  for  themselves.  It  was  no  un- 
usual thing  to  hear  that  an  Ameri- 
can brig  had  beaten  off  a  Chinese 
pirate  or  held  her  own  with  some 
West  India  picaroons.  Bainbridge, 
while  still  in  the  merchant  service. 


was  boarded  by  a  British  man-of- 
war,  and  one  of  his  crew,  despite  his 
protests,  was  impressed.  The  Brit- 
ish lieutenant  jeered  at  his  threats  of 
retaliation,  none  the  less  he  did  re- 
taliate; he  went  on  board  a  British 
merchant  vessel,  seized  one  of  the 
crew  and  took  him  back  to  the 
United  States.  As  the  Englishman 
was  better  paid  than  while  under  his 
own  flag  he  never  complained,  but 
the  daring  of  the  act  was  talked  of 
far  and  wide. 

The  aristocratic  families  of  Great 
Britain  drew  a  sharp  and  deep  line 
between  the  navy  and  the  merchant 
service.  Here  (four  decades  before 
Annapolis)  mates  and  captains  from 
the  merchant  service  (Barry,  Hull, 
Stewart,  Barney  and  others)  had  en- 
tered the  navy.  Naval  officers  on 
furlough  took  charge  of  merchant 
vessels,  and  sometimes  made  long 
cruises.  The  man-of-war  was  offi- 
cered by  men  trained  on  the  decks  of 
merchantmen;  the  merchantman  was 
probably  commanded  by  one  who 
had  fought  the  French  or  the  Tri- 
politans.  No  man  in  the  navy  de- 
spised the  commercial  element,  no 
trader  on  the  sea  looked  on  the  navy 
as  given  over  to  gold  lace.  Alas, 
there  was  not  much  money  for  uni- 
forms. Tradition  still  represents 
Decatur  in  a  shocking  old  straw  hat, 
and  if  a  midshipman  was  asked  to 
dine  on  shore  he  borrowed  the  best 
clothing  of  the  mess  to  make  a  good 
appearance. 

American  commerce  from  1783  to 
1812  had  been  well  nigh  as  exciting 
as  war.  There  were  a  number  of 
sailors  who  had  been  afloat  in  the 
Revolution,  and  whose  tales  of  Paul 
Jones  and  John  Barry,  of  Barney 
and  Conyngham  whetted  the  appe- 
tite for  speculation  and  prize  money. 
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European  wars  threw  an  enormous 
carrying  trade  to  neutral  vessels,  and 
for  a  time  the  prosperity  of  our 
shipping  was  the  talk  of  the  world. 
Even  when  the  British  and  French 
began  their  blockading  and  confis- 
cating tactics,  the  American  ship 
owner  who  did  not  lose  everything 
made  a  fortune.  The  Embargo  de- 
clared that  all  our  vessels  must  re- 
main in  port,  and  terrible  losses  fol- 
lowed this  sweeping  decree,  but  the 
law  was  not  invariably  enforced. 
Juries  sometimes  ignored  damaging 
evidence.  Vessels  slipped  out,  and 
some  lucky  voyages  were  made. 
Perhaps  the  mate  of  a  fast  schooner 
owned  a  twentieth  part  of  her,  the 
builder  had  a  share,  the  rope  maker 
had  a  little  money  in  the  cargo;  the 
deacon  who  led  in  the  prayer  meet- 
ing, and  the  dramshop  keeper  who 
sold  New  England  rum,  may  have 
been  investors.  It  was  as  natural  for 
a  New  Englander  to  buy  a  share  in 
a  ship  or  to  take  a  venture  in  her 
freight  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago  for 
a  Nevada  school  teacher  to  put  her 
savings  into  a  silver  mine.  The  in- 
telligence of  the  whole  community 
on  all  that  pertained  to  the  sea  was 
amazing. 

Much  as  has  been  said  about  the 
disastrous  effect  of  the  Embargo  on 
our  commerce,  less  pains  have  been 
taken  to  show  how  it  raised  the  tone 
of  the  navy.  In  1800  or  even  in  1806 
our  naval  crews  were  largely  foreign 
bom,  because  the  merchant  service, 
with  its  higher  wages  and  its  many 
chances  for  mateships  and  captain- 
cies, got  the  cream  of  our  tars.  But 
when  the  Embargo  cut  off  all  legal 
trade,  the  American  sailor  had  not 
the  mining  or  manufacturing 
chances  that  lie  open  today.  If  he 
did  not  care  to  go  on  a  farm  he 


might  starve  to  death,  enlist  on  a 
British  ship  or  enter  the  navy.  The 
officers  of  the  navy  were  amazed  at 
the  high  standard  of  volunteers. 
Men  who  a  few  years  before  had 
dreamed  of  going  as  first  mates  to 
China  now  stood  on  our  forecastles. 
As  the  low  tariff  of  1846  drove 
skilled  iron  workers  from  Pennsyl- 
vania foundries  to  Western  farms, 
the  Embargo,  framed  by  Jefferson 
who  hated  the  navy,  drove  into  the 
navy  a  class  of  seamen  any  com- 
mander from  Blake  and  De  Ruyter 
to  Nelson  and  St.  Vincent  would 
have  been  proud  to  see  in  his  rig- 
ging. 

Here  let  us  own  a  truth  concern- 
ing which  Americans  have  under- 
stated perhaps  as  much  as  English- 
men have  overstated.  The  deserters 
from  the  British  navy  were  often  our 
best  gunners  and  most  dexterous 
maintopmen.  English  press  gangs, 
in  search  of  good  seamen,  generally 
concluded  that  Thomas  Johnson 
must  be  an  Englishman,  that  An- 
drew McDonald  was  assuredly  a 
Scotchman,  that  Michael  O'Brien 
was  infallibly  an  Irishman.  Indians 
were  not  expert  seamen,  the  Scandi- 
navian was  not  largely  in  evidence, 
we  had  few  Germans,  nearly  every- 
one likely  to  be  useful  in  reefing  and 
steering  was  of  British  descent,  and 
the  British  officers  took  the  best  of 
the  crews  they  overhauled,  until 
there  were  more  Americans  in  the 
English  navy  than  in  our  own.  All 
our  patriotic  writers  say  this  and 
with  truth,  but  they  do  not  all  con- 
fess with  frankness  what  is  equally 
true,  that  many  excellent  British 
seamen  did  desert  to  join  our  ser- 
vice. Pay  was  higher,  discipline  less 
cruel,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
if  a  British  man-of-war  was  driven 
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by  rough  weather  inta  an  American 
port  all  sorts  of  inducements  were 
offered  to  her  men  to  desert.  If  the 
press  gangs  found  all  the  seamen 
they  particularly  desired  to  be 
native  Britons,  the  deserter  from  the 
British  navy  could  generally  get  a 
certificate  of  naturalization  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  mighty  navy  of 
England  played  the  bully,  but  the 
small  navy  of  America  played  many 
a  sharp  trick.  As  always,  the 
stronger  power  used  force,  the 
weaker  practiced  fraud.  If  a  phono- 
graph could  produce  the  drunken 
hiccoughs  of  the  British  tar,  the 
oath  of  some  new  companion  that  he 
had  known  the  man  ten  years,  the 
speedy  process  of  naturalizing  him, 
the  prompt  suggestion  that  he  get 
on  board  an  American  ship  before 
the  boat's  crew  start  out  for  desert- 
ers, we  should  not  boast  of  the  rigid 
veracity  of  the  good  old  times. 

Between  Englishmen  who  had  de- 
serted and  impressed  Americans 
who  had  made  their  escape,  the 
American  navy  was  handsomely 
sprinkled  with  men  who  knew  the 
best  features  of  the  British  service. 
The  tar  who  swore  loud  and  long 
about  the  press  gang  that  cs^tured 
him  was,  quite  possibly,  warm  in  his 
praise  of  his  old  captain  or  first  lien- 
tenant.  If  a  junior  officer  wanted  to 
know  something  about  British  tac- 
tics he  inquired  of  a  man  who  had 
been  under  the  British  flag.  On 
our  decks  might  be  seen  guns  named 
"Lord  Nelson,"  "The  Victory," 
"The  Imperieuse,"  "The  Union 
Jack."  There  was  not  a  chapter  in 
the  career  of  Hawke  or  Rodney  but 
someone  on  an  American  forecastle 
could  give  an  intelligent  account  of 
ft. 

Sharp-witted  and  ready  to  adapt 


himself  to  new  conditions,  the  Amer- 
ican who  had  been  impressed  and 
who  had  rejoined  his  own  flag  had  a 
wealth  of  stories  about  the  rigging 
and  workmanship  of  foreign  men-of- 
war.  Two  of  our  best  officers,  Mac- 
donough  and  Porter,  had  been  im- 
pressed, and  this  counted  for  much 
in  a  service  so  young  and  small  For 
five  years  before  1812,  ever  since  the 
attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  the 
American  navy  was  constantly  drill- 
ing the  men  at  the  guns  and  devel- 
oping that  terrible  skill  which  was 
afterwards  to  do  bloody  work. 
Meanwhile  the  British  navy,  over- 
confident after  Trafalgar,  rarely 
meeting  a  dangerous  opponent,  was 
sinking  into  a  state  of  nautical 
house-cleaning.  The  Dutch  navy 
had  been  battered  into  submission, 
the  French  navy  had  seen  its  best 
days,  the  Spanish  navy  was  inferior. 
Nelson  had  beaten  the  Danes,  and 
English  captains  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  beautiful  polish  of  their 
g^ns  and  the  yacht-like  appearance 
of  their  rigging.  It  was  not  rare  to 
hear  gunnery  practice  condemned 
because  it  was  so  black  and  dirty. 
While  English  ships  were  adopting 
more  and  more  of  the  style  of 
marine  cottages,  Americans  were 
saying  to  their  crews,  "Remember 
the  Chesapeake;  the  Johnny  Bulls 
can  sail  and  steer  and  fight,  but  they 
don't  know  how  to  shoot."  English 
theory  declared  that  no  frigate  could 
with  efficiency  use  a  twenty-four 
pounder, — that  eighteen  pounders 
were  heavy  enough  for  any  frigate. 
American  practice  was  teaching  the 
men  how  to  use  these  twenty-four 
pounders.  When  Decatur  met  Car- 
den  he  fired  his  guns  of  heavier 
metal  and  far  more  deadly  aim  66 
times  to  Carden's  36 — 11  to  6 — ;  so 
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much  for  constant  gunnery  practice 
versus  endless  scrubbing  and  polish- 
ing. 

It  is  a  paradox  to  say  that  each 
nation  justly  declared  that  the  other 
was  superior  in  force.  Seven  hun- 
dred vessels  to  seventeen  is  a  start- 
ling contrast,  but  in  order  to  keep 
up  their  giant  fleets  the  British  often 
sent  out  a  vessel  undermanned  or 
sent  away  many  of  her  best  men  in 
prizes.  Our  government  allowed  a 
compensation  for  every  vessel  sunk 
or  burned,  hence  American  officers 
were  more  economical  of  their  crews. 
The  aggregate  British  navy,  bad  as 
British  gunnery  was,  could  have 
sunk  a  navy  twenty  times  as  large  as 
ours  with  one  broadside,  but  the 
average  British  ship  or  frigate  found 
her  American  foe  a  vessel  of  stouter 
sides,  heavier  guns,  a  stronger  crew, 


and  incomparably  better  marksman- 
ship. 

Every  page  in  the  history  of  the 
war  tells  us  what  Protection  means. 
We  had  protected  our  shipping,  and 
we  had  vessels  that  could  soon  be 
turned  into  privateers.  We  had 
trained  our  gunners,  and  they  shot 
to  good  purpose.  We  had  neglected 
to  defend  our  coast,  and  it  lay  help- 
less before  the  enemy.  We  were  not 
strong  enough  to  guard  our  sea- 
men, and  they  were  seized  in  sight 
of  our  wharves.  We  had  drilled  our 
crews,  and  they  proved  it.  We  had 
not  developed  our  manufactures,  and 
our  industrial  weakness  showed 
every  time  our  defective  powder  off- 
set our  deadly  aim,  every  cold  night 
on  which  our  soldiers  muttered, 
"Our  government  is  too  poor  to 
give  us  decent  blankets." 


THE  COTTON  SCHEDULE. 


Views  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association. 


The  tariff  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cotton  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, of  which  R.  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  is  chairman,  has  is- 
sued an  analysis  of  the  Tariff 
Board's  report  on  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  which  the  following  import- 
ant points  are  made: 

Generalities  are  all  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  work  of  the 
Tariff  Board  in  so  far  as  reliable  foreign 
data  and  useful  comparisons  are  con- 
cerned. 

Those  generalities,  it  appears,  are  em- 
braced under  the  following  headings: 

Foreign  trade  quotations  on  different 
kinds  of  yarns  and  cloths;  extent  of 
manufacture  and  importations  of  such 
yams   and   cloths;  foreign  wage   scales 


and  regulations  relating  thereto;  the 
equipment  of  foreign  mills;  their  costs, 
capitalization,  interest  rates,  etc.;  rela- 
tive but  very  general  data  as  to  costs 
of  spinning,  weaving  and  finishing; 
methods  of  marketing,  selling  and  dis- 
tribution; prices  paid  by  consumers;  and 
a  variety  of  other  and  less  important 
general  information. 

From  all  of  which  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  tariff  rates  cannot 
be  based  upon  theoretically  compara- 
tive conditions,  but  must  be  based  upon 
something  more  practical,  more  definite 
and  more  easily  ascertained.  Reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms  and  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policies  expressed  at 
our  Washington  Convention,  a  more 
rational  plan  may  be  crystallized  into 
the  following  statement: 
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We  favor  a  reasonable  revision  of  the 
cotton  schedule,  based  upon  the  figures 
4it  which  importations  are  actually  being 
made  and  can  be  made  as  shown  by 
comparative  and  manufacturers'  selling 
prices  at  home  and  abroad,  as  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  raising  of  revenue 
and  the  conservation  of  our  home 
market 

In  connection  with  the  above,  we 
wish  to  comment  upon  and  supplement 
the  comparisons  made  in  the  Tariff 
Board's  Report  as  follows: 

(i)  A  majority  of  mills  in  the  United 
States,  and  practically  all  in  the  South, 
liave  had  to  establish  villages,  complete 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Ameri- 
-can  standard  of  civilization  that  their 
financial  resources  would  permit;  which 
item,  although  a  tremendous  handicap, 
lias  not  been  taken  into  account  by  the 
Tariff  Board  in  its  endeavor  to  get 
«t  strictly  comparative  manufacturing 
costs.  Yet,  it  should  hardly  require 
proof  to  show  that  the  proper  basis  of 
comparison  should  be  the  total  produc- 
ing cost  under  American  conditions 
rather  than  a  theoretical  manufacturing 
cost. 

Mill  villages  cost  probably  $2.00  per 
spindle,  as  much  as  the  entire  paid  in 
capita]  of  millions  of  spindles  in  Eng- 
lish mills! 

(2)  The  Tariff  Board  also  states  that 
it  has  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
interest  item;  this  we  also  regfard  as  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  average 
American  mill  has  not  only  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  like  English  mill,  but 
the  methods  of  financing  are  so  different 
in  the  two  countries  that  even  this  ad- 
vantage is  very  greatly  magnified. 
There  are  millions  of  spindles  in  Eng- 
land today  capitalized  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $5.00  per  spindle,  and  only  one 
or  two  dollars  a  spindle  has  ever  been 
paid  in,  the  remainder  having  been  bor- 
rowed at  low  rates  of  interest  of  from 
3  to  5  per  cent.!  It  is  true  that  nearly 
as  low  rates  of  interest  can  at  times  be 
obtained  by  the  strongest  American 
mills,  but  they  must  be  entirely  free 
from  debt  on  their  plants,  and  their 
Hiuick  assets  must  exceed  their  borrowed 
money.  An  American  mill  owing  from 
40  to  80  per  cent,  of  its  entire  capitaliza- 
tion  representing  its   approximate   cost 


not  only  could  not  borrow  money  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest,  but  could  not 
live  at  all.  Any  mill  in  the  South  that 
owes  anything  at  all  upon  its  plant  is 
unable  to  borrow  money  at  less  than  6 
per  cent,  and  is  then  required  to  main- 
tain a  20  per  cent,  balance  on  deposit  so 
that  its  money  nets  it  at  least  7  1/2  per 
cent.,  and  in  many  cases  more;  even 
then  personal  endorsements  arc  gener- 
ally required. 

(3)  The  comparison  of  costs  of  Eng- 
lish mule  spun  yarns  and  American  ring 
spun  yarns  has  been  made  by  the  Tar- 
iff Board  without  sufficiently  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  yarns 
spun  on  mules  from  the  same  grade  of 
cotton  receive  the  buyer's  preference 
over  ring  spun  yarns;  and,  conversely, 
if  both  mule  and  ring  spun  yams  arc  to 
be  of  like  quality  and  selling  value  the 
mule  yarns  can  be  spun  from  a  lower 
and  cheaper  grade  of  cotton.  In  other 
words,  on  that  basis  of  comparison  there 
is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  English 
mule  spinner  either  in  a  decided  prefer- 
ence from  the  buyer  over  his  American 
competitor's  ring  spun  yarn,  or  in  a  cor- 
responding saving  in  the  cost  of  his 
cotton. 

(4)  The  selling  expense  to  an  Eng- 
lish mill  is  very  much  less,  its  sales  arc 
quicker  realized  upon  and  converted  into 
cash,  and  its  opportunities  for  market- 
ing its  product  are  immeasurably  better 
than  in  America;  in  England  the  entire 
industry  is  thoroughly  standardized  and 
concentrated  within  a  small  radius  of 
relatively  a  few  miles;  whereas,  in 
America  it  is  scattered  over  many  hun- 
dreds, and  even  thousands,  of  miles, 
with  all  the  differences  in  conditions  that 
would  be  naturally  expected  in  widely 
separated  and,  in  many  cases,  isolated 
localities. 

The  greatest  spot  cotton  market  in 
the  world  is  at  Liverpool,  within  twenty 
miles  of  Manchester,  the  centre  of  Eng- 
land's cotton  manufacturing  industry. 
At  the  Manchester  Royal  Exchange 
practically  all  of  the  yarns  and  cloths 
are  bought  and  sold  that  are  produced 
in  the  whole  district.  No  counterpart 
exists  in  America,  or  ever  can  exist,  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case. 

Again,  in  England  mills  of  80,000  to 
120,000  spindles  are  the  rule,  with  all  the 
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economies  that  can  be  effected  in  the 
standardization  of  a  great  industry  in 
such  large  units;  and,  where  wages 
themselves,  because  of  the  industry  be- 
ing confined  to  one  small  area,  are  so 
standardized  that  all  mills  are  on  prac- 
tically an  equal  footing.  In  America 
there  arc  many  mills  of  5,000  to  10,000 
spindles,  and  the  average  in  the  whole 
South  will  probably  not  exceed  12,000 
to  15,000  spindles;  they  are  scattered  all 
over  the  territory  and  there  is  no  agree- 
ment among  the  mills,  nor  could  there 
reasonably  be  any,  for  a  uniform  wage 
scale;  each  is  compelled  to  pay  what  the 
opportunities  for  other  employment  dic- 
tate in  its  own  locality.  Freight  rates 
are  widely  different,  taxes,  interest  and 
many  other  items  differ  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

The  Tariff  Board's  comparisons  are 
naturally  enough,  in  one  sense,  based 
upon  like  conditions  in  like  mills  in 
England  and  America,  yet,  we  doubt 
exceedingly  that  any  political  party 
would  care  to  go  before  the  country 
upon  a  platform  inexorably  demanding 
that  the  large  majority  of  smaller  mills 
working  under  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances should  be  compelled  to  produce 
under  the  same  conditions  as  their 
larger  and  more  favorably  situated  com- 
petitors, or  be  ruthlessly  stamped  out  of 
existence.  The  fact  that  the  larger  and 
more  favored  mills  would  and  do  profit 
more  than  the  smaller  and  less  favor- 
ably situated  ones  is  but  obeying  the 
general  law  of  nature  in  which  the 
stronger,  intellectually  and  otherwise, 
have  an  advantage  over  the  weaker;  yet, 
we  have  hardly  reached  the  point  where 
our  weaker  element  shall  be  given  no 
opportunity  to  grow  and  become  strong. 
In  this  respect  we  are  frankly  arguing 
in  favor  of  living  conditions  for  the 
large  majority  of  the  comparative  small 
Southern  mills.  Less  than  twenty  years 
ago  there  were  only  a  few,  in  fact  prac- 
tically no  cotton  mills  in  the  South; 
money  was  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain; 
the  country  was  poor.  We  have  built 
it  up  and  developed  our  industries 
largely  upon  borrowed  money,  and  we 
have  not  outgrown  that  sUtc  yet  by  any 
means.  Some  of  our  older  competitors 
in  the  North  actually  prospered  by  war 
conditions,  the  very  conditions  that  put 


the  South  so  far  backward  in  industriaf 
development.  Our  foreign  competitors 
have  had  no  set  back  for  a  hundred 
years  and  have  likewise  profited  by 
those  same  conditions  that  have  been 
such  a  great  handicap  to  us  in  the 
South.  When  our  smaller  mills  have 
grown  to  the  size  and  strength  of  their 
competitors  and  have  paid  off  their 
debts,  is  time  enough  to  reduce  compe- 
tition in  this  country,  at  least  from 
abroad,  to  the  dead  level  of  a  survival 
of  the  fittest — z  competition  of  only  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  units. 

(5)  The  advantage  of  the  English 
merchant  marine,  splendid  banking  fa- 
cilities in  foreign  commercial  centres- 
and  many  other  items  could  be  elab- 
orated upon,  but  no  doubt  the  foregoing 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

Furthermore,  the  comparative  manu- 
facturer's selling  prices  should  obviously 
not  be  chosen  from  times  of  depression,, 
but  should  represent  the  average  con- 
ditions of  a  term  of  years. 

The  comparisons  of  the  Tariff  Board 
have,  unfortunately,  been  made  during 
a  year  of  extreme  depression  in  the  cot- 
ton industry  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  prices  consumers  pay  in  the 
two  countries,  that  is  something  over 
which  cotton  manufacturers  have  no- 
control;  that  the  cost  of  distribution  is 
greater  in  this  country  than  abroad  is^ 
not  a  matter  chargeable  to  the  manufac- 
turing industry. 

The  practice  of  "dumping"  is  one  of 
the  features  of  modern  industrialism 
that  must  be  reckoned  with.  If,  in  any^ 
country,  particularly  one  in  which  large 
and  well  organized  industrial  plants  are 
the  rule,  conditions  become  abnormal  or 
unsatisfactory  in  the  market  (whether  a 
foreign  or  a  home  market,  or  both),  cur- 
tailing production  and  shutting  down 
plants  is  only  resorted  to  at  the  last 
moment;  relief  is  sought  by  "dumping" 
the.  surplus  product  into  some  other 
market,  often  at  or  below  cost.  Any 
well  organized  manufacturing  company 
will  submit  to  an  actual  loss  for  an  in- 
definite period  rather  than  lose  its  or- 
ganization; it  is  cheaper  to  pocket  a  los» 
and  hold  it  together  than  it  is  to  build 
up  a  new  one.  Naturally,  the  best 
dumping  ground  for  English  and  con- 
tinental   textile    manufactures    is    that 
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which  is  the  best  quick  cash  buyer — 
obviously  the  United  States  if  its  tariff 
rates  are  on  a  competitive  basis. 

From  a  protectionist  standpoint  reg- 
ular tariff  rates  should  be  adequate  to 
•protect  against  dumping. 


MERRIMAC   MILLS   IN   DICK- 
ENS'  TIME. 


Wrvm  the  "Ameriem^  Watm." 

I  was  met  at  the  station  at  Lowell 
by  a  gentleman  intimately  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  fac- 
tories there ;  and  gladly  putting  my- 
self under  his  guidance,  drove  off  at 
once  to  that  quarter  of  the  town  in 
which  the  works,  the  object  of  my 
visit,  were  situated. 

There  are  several  factories  in 
Lowell,  each  of  which  belongs  to 
what  we  should  term  a  company  of 
proprietors,  but  what  they  call  in 
America  a  corporation.  I  went  over 
several  of  these,  such  as  a  woolen 
factory,  a  carpet  factory  and  a  cot- 
ton factory;  examined  them  in  every 
part,  and  saw  them  in  their  ordinary 
working  aspect,  with  no  preparation 
of  any  kind,  or  departure  from  their 
ordinary  everyday  proceedings.  I 
add  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
our  manufacturing  towns  in  Eng- 
land, and  have  visited  many  mills  in 
Manchester  and  elsewhere  in  the 
same  manner. 

I  happened  to  arrive  at  the  first 
factory  just  as  the  dinner  hour  was 
over  and  the  girls  were  returning  to 
their  work;  indeed,  the  stairs  of  the 
mill  were  thronged  with  them  as  I 
ascended.  They  were  all  well 
dressed,  but  not,  to  my  thinking, 
above  their  condition;  for  I  like  to 
see  the  humbler  classes  of  society 
careful  of  their  dress  and  appear- 
ance, and  even,  if  they  please,  dec- 


orated with  such  little  trinkets  as 
come  within  the  compass  of  their 
means. 

These  girls  had  serviceable  bon- 
nets, good,  warnj  cloaks  and  shawls, 
and  were  not  above  clogs  and  pat- 
tens. Moreover,  there  were  places 
in  the  mill  in  which  they  could  de- 
posit these  things  without  injury; 
and  there  were  conveniences  for 
washing.  They  were  healthy  in 
appearance,  many  of  them  remark- 
ably so,  and  had  the  manners  and 
deportment  of  young  women ;  not  of 
degraded  brutes  of  burden. 

The  rooms  in  which  they  worked 
were  as  well  ordered  as  themselves. 
In  the  windows  of  some  there  were 
green  plants,  which  were  trained  to 
shade  the  glass;  in  all,  there  was  as 
much  fresh  air,  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort as  the  nature  of  the  occupation 
would  possibly  admit  of.  Out  of  so 
large  a  number  of  females,  many  of 
whom  were  only  then  just  verging 
upon  womanhood,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  that  some  were  deli- 
cate and  fragile  in  appearance;  no 
doubt  there  were.  But  I  solemnly 
declare,  that  from  all  the  crowd  I 
saw  :n  the  different  factories  that 
day,  I  cannot  recall  or  separate  one 
young  face  that  gave  me  a  painful 
impression;  not  one  young  girl 
whom,  assuming  it  to  be  matter  of 
necessity  that  she  should  gain  her 
daily  bread  by  the  labor  of  her 
hands,  I  would  have  removed  from 
those  works  if  I  had  had  the  power. 
They  reside  in  various  boarding 
houses  near  at  hand.  The  owners 
of  the  mills  are  particularly  careful 
to  allow  no  persons  to  enter  upon 
the  possession  of  these  houses 
whose  characters  have  not  under- 
gone the  most  searching  and  thor- 
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ough  inquiry.  Any  complaint  that 
is  made  against  them  by  the  board- 
ers, or  by  anyone  else,  is  fully  inves- 
tigated, and  if  good  ground  of  com- 
plaint be  shovm  to  exist  against 
tiicm,  they  are  removed,  and  their 
occupation  is  handed  over  to  some 
more  deserving  person.  There  are 
a  few  children  employed  in  these  fac- 
tories, but  not  many.  The  laws  of 
the  state  forbid  their  working  more 
than  nine  months  in  the  year,  and 
require  that  they  be  educated  during 
the  other  three. 

At  some   distance  from  the   fac- 
tories, and  on  the  highest  and  pleas- 
antest  ground  in  the  neighborhood, 
stands   their   hospital,   or   boarding 
house  for  the   sick;  it  is   the  best 
house  in  those  parts,  and  was  built 
by  an  eminent  merchant  for  his  own 
residence.     Like  that  institution  at 
Boston,    which    I    have   before   de- 
scribed, it  is  not  parcelled  out  into 
wards,  but  is  divided  into  convenient 
chambers,  each  of  which  has  all  the 
comforts    of    a    very    comfortable 
home.      The    principal    medical    at- 
tendant resides  under  the  same  roof; 
and  were  the  patients  members  of 
his  own  family,  they  could  not  be 
"better  cared  for,  or  attended  with 
greater    gentleness    and    considera- 
tion.     The   weekly    charge   in   this 
establishment   for   each   female  pa- 
tient is  $3,  or  12  shillings  English; 
tut  no  girl  employed  by  any  of  the 
corporations   is    ever   excluded   for 
want    of    the    means    of    payment. 
That  they  do  not  very  often  want 
the   means   may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  in  July,  1841,  no  fewer 
than  978  of  these  giris  were  depos- 
itors in  the  Lowell  Savings  Bank; 
the  amount  of  whose  joint  savings 
was  estimated  at  $100,000,  or  £20,- 
000  English. 


I  am  now  going  to  state  three 
facts,  which  will  startle  a  large  class 
of  readers  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic very  much. 

Firstly,  there  is  a  joint-stock  piano 
in  a  great  many  of  the  boarding 
houses.  Secondly,  nearly  all  these 
young  ladies  subscribe  to  circulating 
libraries.  Thirdly,  they  have  got  up 
among  themselves  a  periodical  called 
the  Lowell  Offering,  "a  repository 
of  original  articles,  written  exclu- 
sively by  females  actively  employed 
in  the  mills,"  which  is  duly  printed, 
published  and  sold;  and  whereof  I 
brought  away  from  Lowell  400  good, 
solid  pages,  which  I  have  read  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  large  class  of  readers,  star- 
tled by  these  facts,  will  exclaim,  with 
one  voice,  "How  very  preposter- 
ous!" On  my  deferentially  inquir- 
ing why,  they  will  answer:  "These 
things  are  above  their  station."  In 
reply  to  that  objection  I  would  beg 
to  ask  what  their  station  is? 

It  is  their  station  to  work,  and 
they  do  work.  They  labor  in  these 
mills,  upon  an  average,  12  hours  a 
day,  which  is  unquestionably  work, 
and  pretty  tight  work,  too.  Perhaps 
it  is  above  their  station  to  indulge 
in  such  amusements  on  any  terms. 
Are  we  quite  sure  that  we  in  Eng- 
land have  not  formed  our  idea  of  the 
"station"  of  working  people  from 
accustoming  ourselves  to  the  con- 
templation of  that  class  as  they  are, 
and  not  as  they  might  be?  I  think 
that,  if  we  examine  our  own  feel- 
ings, we  shall  find  that  the  pianos, 
and  the  circulating  libraries  and  even 
the  Lowell  Offering  startle  us  by 
their  novelty,  and  not  by  their  bear- 
ing upon  any  abstract  question  of 
right  or  wrong. 
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Of  the  merits  of  the  Lowell  Offer- 
ing as  a  literary  production  I  will 
oi>serye»  putting  entirely  out  of  sight 
the  fact  of  the  articles  having  been 
writen  by  these  girls  after  the  ardu- 
ous labors  of  the  day,  that  it  wiU 
compare     advantageously     with     a 
great  many  English  annuals.     It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  many   of  its 
tales  are  of  the  mills,  and  of  those 
who  work  in  them;  they  inculcate 
habits  of  self-denial  and  contentment 
and  teach  good  doctrine  of  enlarged 
benevolence.     A  strong  feeling  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  as  displayed 
in  the  solitudes  the  writers  have  left 
at  home,  breathes  through  its  pages 
like    wholesome    village    air;    and, 
though  a  circulating  library  is  a  fa- 
vorable school  for  the  study  of  such 
topics,  it  has  very  scant  allusion  to 
fine    clothes,    fine    marriages,    fine 
houses,  or  fine  life.     Some  persons 
might  object   to  the   papers   being 
signed  occasionally  with  rather  fine 
names,    but    this    is    an    American 
fashion. 

I  returned  at  night  by  the  same 
railroad,  and  in  the  same  kind  of 
car.  One  of  the  passengers  being 
exceedingly  anxious  to  expound  at 
great  length  to  my  companion  (not 
to  me,  of  course)  the  true  principles 
on  which  books  of  travel  in  America 
should  be  written  by  Englishmen,  I 
feigned  to  fall  asleep.  But  glancing 
all  the  way  out  at  window  from  the 
comers  of  my  eyes,  I  found  abun- 
dance of  entertainment  for  the  rest 
of  the  ride  in  watching  the  effects 
of  tfie  wood  fire,  which  had  been  in- 
visible in  the  morning,  but  were  now 
brought  in  full  relief  by  the  dark- 
ness; for  we  were  traveling  in  a 
whirlwind    of  bright   sparks,  which 


showered  about  us  like  a  storm  of 
fiery  snow. 


COMMENT  ON  COST  OF  LIVING 
QUESTION. 

fr^m  ffte  Vm  Tartt  /outmI  of  (hmmmm. 
There   is   one    permanent   and   ever- 
increasing  item  in  the  cost  of  living  to 
which  most  people  pay  no  attention  and 
which  it  is  dffiicult  to  get  anybody  to 
appreciate,  and  that  is  the  draft  made 
upon   the  resources  of  the  people   for 
public    expenses.     There    is    a   generaT 
complaint   of   public    extravagance,   for 
the  figures  look  large,  and  there  is  much 
preaching  of  economy,  but  the  fact  doe» 
not   come   home  to   many  people   that 
they  are  paying  for  all  the  expenses  of 
city  or  town.  State  and  Nation,  out  of 
their  earnings,  and  that  what  they  have 
left  for  their  own  use  is  just  so  much 
less.     They  do  not  realize  that  it  not 
only  reduces  their  income,  but  that  what 
the  country  spends  for  supplies  of  one 
kind   and  another  and   for   services  of 
those   who   are   taken   from   productive 
industry  and  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  subtracts  so  much  from  the  gen- 
eral stock  of  those  things  by  which  we 
live,  and  so  far  as  it  is  done  needlessly 
or  without  commensurate  benefit  it  in- 
creases prices  for  others  beyond  what  is 
necessary  in  order  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment properly  administered. 

Prom  the  MontpeUer  Journal 
There  has  been  a  widespread  feeling 
for  a  long  time  that  exorbitant  profits, 
were  being  made  by  the  railroads  con- 
trolling the  coal  mines  and  that  consum- 
ers were  paying  prices  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  a  fair  system  of  profits.  This, 
does  not  mean  that  the  retail  coal  dealer 
is  getting  more  than  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  The  trouble  is  farther  back,  and 
it  is  time  that  the  whole  subject  was 
thoroughly  probed.  If  the  suspicions  of 
extortion  and  monopoly  are  groundless, 
the  public  ought  to  know  the  truth. 


rrom  the  Bid4eford  JoMmah 
Denial  of  the  statement  that  60  per 
cent,   of  last   year's   com  crop   in   this. 
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country  was  used  by  the  brewers  and 
distillers  is  coming  from  all  quarters. 
In  this  connection,  T.  M.  Gilmore,  pres- 
ident of  the  Model  License  League,  pre- 
sents statistics  which  show  that  the 
production  of  distilled  spirits  in  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  II,  191 1,  was  172,221,169  gallons, 
which  required  only  30,000,000  bushels 
of  com  and  8,000,000  bushels  of  rye  and 
barley  malt 

The  com  crop  of  the  year  was  3,700,- 
000,000  bushels,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  the  brewers  and  distillers  used 
about  seven  million  bushels,  less  than  i 
per  cent  of  the  crop,  instead  of  60  per 
cent.,  as  reported. 


From  ike  Bomgar  Oomm&rotal. 

In  one  section  of  Brooklyn  women 
have  placed  an  embargo  on  the  meat 
markets  as  a  protest  against  the  high 
price  of  meats.  They  went  far  beyond 
their  rights  and  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic when  they  broke  windows  and  re- 
sorted to  mob  methods. 

In  Pittsburgh  for  nearly  two  weeks 
the  housewives'  league  has  been  con- 
ducting a  boycott  on  meats  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  so  severely  felt  that  the 
marketmen  have  appealed  to  the  courts 
to  issue  an  injunction  forbidding  the 
women  from  establishing  picket  lines 
and  taking  other  actions  to  curtail 
trade. 

From  the  Worce9ter  Telegram. 
Butchers  at  Philadelphia  have  paid 
9  1/4  cents  a  pound  for  20  steers  stall- 
fed  for  beef,  in  the  past  few  days,  and 
they  are  wondering  how  the  bureau  of 
statistics  got  the  impression  that  cattle 
were  flooding  the  markets.  That  is  the 
highest  price  paid  in  Philadelphia  since 
the  civil  war,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  paid  if  the  slaughterers  could  have 
bought  the  steers  any  cheaper.  The 
cattle  weighed  an  average  of  1,507 
pounds  each,  and  the  price  per  steer  was 
therefore  $140,  more  than  was  paid  for 
a  pair  of  them  a  few  years  ago,  more 
than  was  paid  for  the  average  horse  a 
few  years  ago.  Govemment  suits  will 
not  lower  the  price  of  beef  so  long  as 
the  live  creatures  sell  for  that  kind  of 
prices,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  lower 


prices  until  the  farmers  produce  more 
steers  for  the  people  to  eat 

From  the  CMeago  Beeort-Berold. 

In  the  decade  1900-1910  the  population 
of  the  country  increased  21  per  cent; 
the  production  of  cereals  increased  only 
1.7  per  cent  The  value  of  cereals  rose 
80  per  cent 

Again,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  sup- 
ply of  cattle  and  sheep  has  been  very 
considerably  reduced,  in  one  year  the 
loss  being  about  4,000,000. 

The  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced 
about  25  per  cent  in  several  industries 
and  about  20  per  cent,  in  many  more. 

Do  not  these  typical  facts  indicate 
that  we  are  suffering  from  relative 
scarcity,  from  failure  of  supply  to  catch 
up  with  demand?  In  other  words,  is  not 
the  chief  remeay  to  be  sought  in  more 
and  better  farming,  in  increasing  pro- 
duction, in  placing  aliens  on  land,  in  en- 
couraging the  development  of  natural 
resources  in  every  legitimate  way? 


CONTEMPT  OF  LAW. 


From  ike  BoeUm  A4oerH$er. 

The  riots  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  following 
so  closely  upon  those  at  Clinton,  with 
the  memory  of  the  Lawrence  strike  still 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  emphasizes  the 
lesson  that  this  country  has,  within  the 
past  ten  years,  been  importing  a  class  of 
labor  which  defies  and  despises  law  and 
order,  and  which  will  appeal,  on  any  pre- 
text, to  violence  and  brutality  to  enforce 
its  demands.  The  imct  is  plain  enough, 
and  it  remains  only  to  decide  how  long 
it  will  be  before  the  nation  shall  resolve 
to  apply  the  remedy,  in  stricter  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  immigration.  There  is 
a  class  of  immigrants  which  can  never 
be  Americanized.  If  that  class  of  im- 
migration is  still  allowed  to  pour  into 
this  country,  the  spasmodic  scenes  of 
disorder,  already  so  disquieting  to  think- 
ing Americans,  will  be  common  enough 
in  all  our  large  cities. 


If  the  business  men  of  the  South 
would  vote  as  they  think  there  would  be 
no  Solid  South. — Binghamton  Repub- 
lican. 
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THE  RETROGRESSION  OF  BRITISH  LABOR. 

By  Our  London  Correspondent. 


London,  June  15,  1912. 
It  is  very  evident  that  we  in  Brit- 
ain, so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  are 
sitting  perilously  near  to  an  active 
volcano,  and  it  only  needs  a  little 
more  activity  to  set  the  whole  place 
in  a  blaze.  If  I  were  asked  to  put 
the  whole  crux  of  the  matter  in  a 
sentence,  I  should  say  that  it  is 
caused  by  pinching  the  stomach! 
That  is  rather  a  homely  way  of  set- 
ting forth  the  difficulty,  but  it  is 
really  true.  The  cost  of  foodstuffs 
has  gone  up  19  per  cent,  since  1896 
and  wages  have  only  risen  11  per 
cent.;  so  there  has  actually  been  a 
decrease  in  the  workingman's  weekly 
earnings,  measured  by  its  purchasing 
power.  To  put  the  matter  in  an- 
other way,  it  appears  that,  to  meet 
increased  expenses  of  something  like 
3s  6d  in  every  pound  sterling,  earn- 
ings have  only  risen  at  most  by  2S 
3d,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  has  been  made  up  for  by 
any  greater  regularity  of  employ- 
ment, at  any  rate  as  compared  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  And 
when  we  remember  the  scale  of 
wages  in  force  in  Britain  today,  the 
wonder  is  that  people  can  manage  to 
Kve  at  all  on  their  earnings.  A  Gov- 
ernment Return  including  eight  mil- 
lions of  workers  (adult  workmen) 
gives  the  following  information: 

4  per  cent,  get  under  15s  a  week 
8  per  cent  get  from  15s  to  20s  a  week 
20  per  cent  get  from  208  to  25s  a  week 
26  per  cent  get  from  258  to  30s  a  week 
26  per  cent  get  from  30s  to  35s  a  week 
13  per  cent  get  from  35s  to  40s  a  week 


7  per  cent,  get  from  40s  to  45s  a  week 
6  per  cent  get  over  45s  a  week 

So  we  see  that  over  four  million 
adult  workmen  get  under  30s  a  week 
($7.50)  and  when  there  is  a  rise  equal 
to  19  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  food 
against  a  rise  of  11  per  cent,  in 
wages,  you  will  see  that  what  I  say 
about  pinching  the  stomach  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  difficulty.  The  cost 
of  food  represents  somewhere  about 
seven-twelfths  of  working  class  ex- 
penditure. The  wholesale  price  of 
coal  was  33  per  cent,  higher  in  1910 
than  in  1896,  and  we  know  that  the 
export  prices  of  almost  all  cotton 
and  woolen  fabrics  has  also  gone  up, 
grey  cotton  cloth,  for  example,  about 
as  much  as  coal.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
pretty  safe  conjecture,  that  the  ex- 
penditure on  fuel  and  clothing  has 
quite  kept  pace  with  that  on  food. 
So  we  see  that,  taking  all  things  into 
account,  the  working  classes  today 
are  much  worse  off  than  they  were 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  this 
too  in  spite  of  strikes,  in  spite  of 
long  and  anxious  negotiations  of 
wages  boards,  in  spite  of  all  the  ex- 
ternal indications  of  growing  wealth 
in  the  country,  and  in  spite  of  all  we 
are  told  about  the  increase  in  our 
foreign  trade,  etc. 

Another  question,  too,  is  coming 
to  the  front,  namely,  as  to  the  profits 
of  capital  With  the  spread  of  ele- 
mentary education  this  question  as 
to  the  amount  of  profit  actually  se- 
cured by  capital  is  bound  to  be 
raised.     It  would  greatly  help  mat- 
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ters  forward  if  the  public  could  be 
informed  by  an  impartial  and  compe- 
tent tribunal  either  what  the  profits 
are  year  by  year  in  the  several 
trades,  or  exactly  why  the  problem  is 
insoluble.  Take  for  instance  the 
coal  trade.  Some  months  ago  a 
computation  was  published  of  profits 
and  wages  in  this  trade  by  one  of  the 
Labor  members  of  Parliament  and 
an  expert  accountant.  As  a  first  ap- 
jM'Oximation,  this  was  at  least  useful 
as  something  to  work  upon.  It  was 
published  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
coal  strike  when  there  was  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  cool  investi- 
gation. It  was  apparent  to  an  out- 
sider that  each  side,  doubtless  in 
complete  good  faith,  was  making  out 
a  case,  and  yet  it  certainly  looked  as 
if  facts  were  accessible  on  which  an 
impartial  expert  could  have  reached 
conclusions  which  both  sides  would 
have  accepted  as  statements  of  facts 
however  they  might  have  differed  as 
to  the  corollaries.  The  more  in  all 
industrial  disputes  both  sides  can 
agree  on  facts,  the  less  room  there 
will  be  for  misrepresentation  and 
bitterness.  This  is  a  suggestion 
which  might  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  United  States  as  to  Britain,  be- 
cause it  is  quite  clear  that  this  20th 
century  will  be  the  period  of  eco- 
nomic struggle  between  capital  and 
labor  more  than  any  century  which 
has  gone  before.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  workingmen  all 
over  the  country  are  in  a  state  of 
great  discontent  which,  unless  reme- 
died, must  have  very  serious  results. 
The  present  fiscal  policy  only  holds 
its  position  because  the  people  fear 
that  if  the  Tories  were  returned  to 
power  they  would  endeavor  to  tax 
imported  food  stuffs.  That  is  a 
policy  that  British  people,  rightly  or 


wrongly,  will  not  sanction,  and  it  is 
that  dread  that  has  kept  back  the 
progress  of  tariff  reform  in  Britain. 
F.  C.  Chappell. 


AMBASSADOR  BRYCE  AND 
RECIPROCITY. 

Under  the  far  from  complimentary 
caption,  "A  Defaulting  Ambas- 
sador," the  "London  Saturday  Re- 
view" of  May  II  refers  to  the  dis- 
qualification under  which  Mr.  Bryce 
labored  in  taking  up  his  duties  in 
Washington.  Instead  of  being  a 
professional  diplomatist,  he  was  not 
only  a  party  politician,  but,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  a  member 
of  the  Liberal  cabinet.  The  last 
election  in  which  he  took  part  had 
free  trade  for  its  prime  issue.  The 
article  continues:  **As  ambassador 
he  may  have  tried  to  be  all  for  the 
state  and  nothing  for  party,  but  it  is. 
impossible  for  an  elderly  man  to 
break  the  intellectual  habits  of  a  life- 
time, and  reciprocity  assailed  him  on 
his  weakest  side.  No  aspect  of  the 
tariff  movement  is  more  heartily  ab- 
horred by  the  Radicals  than  the 
scheme  of  Imperial  Preference.  As^ 
Mr.  Asquith  jubilantly  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  reciprocity 
would  have  been  the  death  knell  of 
that  policy.  Mr.  Bryce  saw  this  as^ 
clearly  as  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
saw  too  he  had  only  to  remain  silent 
in  order  to  secure  a  great  triumph 
for  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  great  for  him  and  he 
yielded." 


Although  officially  denied,  reports^ 
emanating  from  influential  industrial 
circles  in  Germany  state  that  negotia- 
tions are  pending  for  a  reciprocal  tariflP 
with  Canada. 
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TARIFF  BOARD'S  COTTON 
REPORT. 


An  English  View  of  American  Cotton 
Textiles  and  Tariff. 

The  London  Economist  prints  the 
following  from  its  Washington  cor- 
respondent: 

"Another  tariff  report  has  been 
sent  to  Congress  by  President  Taft, 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Tariff 
Board,  which  he  appointed,  with  the 
rather  unwilling  assent  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  some  two  years  ago. 
This  report  relates  to  cotton  textiles, 
and,  like  its  predecessors,  is  based 
upon  the  cost  of  production  theory. 
Working  upon  this  theory,  as  in  the 
wool  report  submitted  some  three 
months  ago,  the  Tariff  Board  now 
presents  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  cotton  textiles,  which  is  said 
to  have  extended  to  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Canada  and 
Japan.  Few  foreign  costs  have, 
however,  been  actually  ascertained^ 
and  the  report  is  frank  enough  to 
state  that  the  costs  it  presents  are 
chiefly  those  that  have  been  obtained 
from  British  mills,  England  being 
considered  the  principal  competing 
country,  while  even  of  these  costs, 
few,  except  those  relating  to  yams, 
have  been  furnished  in  print.  The 
costs  in  eight  British  yarn  mills, 
which  averaged  from  80,000  to  120,- 
000  spindles  each,  however,  are 
given.  They  were  all  situated  in 
Lancashire,  and  were  in  practically 
the  same  milling  district,  with 
standardized  costs  and  standardized 
conditions  of  production.  In  the 
United  States,  the  mills  taken  as  a 
basis  of  comparison,  numbered  28, 
and  were  scattered  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  the  largest  including 
500,000    spindles.      There    was    no 


general  condition  of  stardardization, 
or  of  conditions  of  production.  It  is 
clear  that  no  very  fair  comparison 
could  be  based  upon  such  data.  Tak- 
ing them  as  they  stand,  however,  the 
board  finds  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  production  of  cotton 
yams  was  probably  about  3.8-1 1.9 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost,  the  manu- 
facturing cost  in  England  being  73 
per  cent.,  on  the  average,  of  that  in 
the  United  States. 

"A  phase  of  the  report  which  is 
likely  to  arouse  some  criticism 
grows  out  of  the  assumption  that 
the  differences  in  cost,  which  have 
been  ascertained  in  the  way  indi- 
cated, with  respect  to  yarns,  are 
practically  representative  of  differ- 
ences in  cost  which  prevail  through- 
out other  branches  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  For  example,  it  is,  ap- 
parently, assumed  that  the  same  dif- 
ferences in  production  apply  with  re- 
spect to  cost  of  cloth  as  with  respect 
to  the  cost  of  yarn.  The  Commis- 
sion, however,  says: 

"  'It  is  necessary  to  recognize  an 
important  difference  in  the  methods 
employed  in  the  United  States  and 
England  in  this  branch  of  the  indus- 
try. There  seems  to  be  no  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries  in 
the  amount  of  machinery  tended  or 
in  the  output  per  operative  in  the 
spinning  of  yarn.  In  the  case  of 
weaving,  the  situation  is  quite  differ- 
ent. English  looms  mn  somewhat 
faster  than  the  looms  in  this  country, 
but  the  number  of  looms  tended  per 
weaver  is  usually  much  less  than 
here.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  woolen  industry,  where  the  num- 
ber of  looms  tended  is  about  the 
same  in  the  two  countries.  In  the 
case  of  plain  looms  (not  automatic) 
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the  English  weaver  seldom  tends 
more  than  four  looms,  while  in  this 
country  a  weaver  rarely  tends  less 
than  six,  and  more  frequently  eight, 
or  even  12,  if  equipped  with  "warp- 
stop  motions."  Furthermore,  En- 
glish manufacturers  make  little  use 
of  automatic  looms,  of  which  there 
were  less  than  6,000  in  May,  191 1,  in 
the  whole  of  England,  while  in  the 
United  States  there  are  well  over 
200,000.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  about  10,000  of  these  looms 
in  use  in  England  and  about  15,000 
on  the  Continent.  Where  automatic 
looms  can  be  used,  a  single  weaver 
commonly  tends  20  looms,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  28.  The  re- 
sult is  that,  whereas  the  output  per 
spinner  per  hour  in  England  is  prob- 
ably as  great  or  greater  than  in  this 
country,  the  output  per  weaver  per 
hour  is,  upon  a  large  class  of  plain 
goods,  less,  and  in  the  case  auto- 
matic looms  are  used  in  this  country 
and  plain  looms  in  England,  it  is 
very  much  less.' 

"It  is  shown,  moreover,  that  the 
reason  why  prices  are  higher  in  the 
United  States  for  certain  classes  of 
cottons,  which  can  be  made  as 
cheaply  here  as  in  Great  Britain,  if 
not  on  a  lower  basis,  is  that  the 
practices  of  the  trade  with  respect  to 
middlemen's  charges,  commissions, 
brokerage,  fees,  etc.,  are  much  more 
burdensome  here  than  in  Great 
Britain. 

"The  point  of  view  of  the  man- 
ufacturers was  very  well  exhib- 
ited during  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ers' convention  held  in  Washington 
on  April  2,  3  and  4,  at  which  time 
the  report  was  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  most  important  men  in  the 
trade.  Had  it  not  been  for  urgent 
speeches  delivered  by  President  Taft 


and  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  Nagel,  it  is  probable  that  the 
convention  would  have  repudiated 
the  board  and  its  report.  As  things 
stood,  certain  perfunctory  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  the  board  were  car- 
ried through,  while  the  manufactur- 
ers piously  expressed  among  them- 
selves the  sincere  hope  that  no  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  by  Congress  at 
this  session.  There  are,  however, 
many  importers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  low  duties  who  will  spare 
no  pains  in  forcing  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislative  body  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  action  designed  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  board's  report.  They  argue  with 
much  force  that  the  cotton  report  is 
far  less  equivocal  in  its  demands  for 
reduction  of  duties  than  was  the 
wool  report,  and  that  President  Taft 
has  placed  himself  on  record  in  be- 
half of  action  in  the  most  vigorous 
and  unmistakable  manner;  so  that» 
should  the  Democratic  leaders  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  fail  to  put 
through  a  bill,  the  charge  could 
fairly  be  made  that  they  were  unduly 
desirous  of  protecting  the  Southern 
cotton  interests,  which  have  been  so 
strenuous  in  their  opposition  to  leg- 
islation, and  which  last  summer 
threw  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
reform.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  had  already  stated  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  the 
cotton  report  was  received  that  un- 
less the  Senate  would  show  some 
disposition  to  act  upon  the  tariff 
measures  already  sent  to  it  from  the 
Lower  Chamber,  he  would  not  rec- 
ommend further  legislation  reducing 
duties.  It  is  still  questionable  how 
far  the  Senate  will  act  on  the  Tariff 
bills  that  have  already  been  sent  to 
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ity  but  whether  it  does  thus  act  or 
not,  the  report  of  the  board  is  such 
as  apparently  to  dictate  that  he  shall 
revise  his  decision  not  to  do  any- 
thing further  with  reference  to  cot- 
ton at  this  session  of  Congress. 

"The  action  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  again  report- 
ing and  passing  the  Wool  TariflE  Re- 
vision bill  of  last  stunmer  (on  April 
l),  without  a  single  change,  thereby 
establishing  a  list  of  duties  none  of 
which  is  higher  than  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  manufac- 
tures of  wool,  undoubtedly  fore- 
casts similar  action  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Underwood  Cotton  bill 
of  last  summer.  That  bill  fixed  a 
rate  of  about  28  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  the  average,  and  should 
action  be  determined  upon,  it  will 
probably  consist  in  again  sending 
this  very  measure  to  the  House.  The 
Democratic  majority  has  not  shown 
the  slightest  disposition  to  be  guided 
or  governed  by  the  Tariflf  Board's 
reports  where  the  latter  disagree 
with  their  own  views  as  to  the 
proper  duties.  In  a  report  submitted 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  accompany  the  Underwood  Wool 
bill  on  April  i,  there  is  developed  a 
drastic  criticism  of  the  board's  re- 
port on  wool  and  woolens.  The 
criticism  shows  that  the  board  has 
entirely  failed  to  get  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  raw  wool  in  Australia  and 
South  America,  and  that  its  study  of 
costs  in  the  United  States  is  entirely 
untrustworthy,  owing  to  the  failure 
to  separate  costs  of  wool  from  cost 
of  mutton,  and  owing  to  the  entirely 
erroneous  data  concerning  the 
sheep-raising  idustry  which  were  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  study  on 
the  Western  ranges.  As  for  woolen 
goods,    the    committee    points    out 


that  the  board's  returns  are  gro- 
tesque, and  not  entitled  to  the  slight- 
est confidence.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion theory,  too,  is  absolutely  re- 
jected. While  it  may  well  be  that 
the  cotton  report  will  not  be  found 
so  technically  defective  as  its  prede- 
cessor, there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
that  greater  credence  will  be  given 
to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  largely 
based  upon  the  same  erroneous 
theories.** 


THE  MODERN  CORPORATION 
AND  ITS  OBLIGATIONS. 


Time  for  the  Public  to  Understand  the 
Real  Situation. 

A  distinguished  educator,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  of  one  of 
the  leading  American  universities,  has 
recently  likened  the  relations  existing 
between  the  modern  corporation  and  its 
employes,  to  the  "absentee  landlordism*' 
which  prevailed  in  foreign  countries  in 
the  last  century.  Such  a  comparison  is 
extremely  interesting,  but  any  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  aims  and  purposes, 
and  in  many  cases  sincere  cflFort,  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  such  corporations  in  the  tex- 
tile field  as  would  come  under  this  com- 
parison, will  be  inclined  to  insist  that 
there  is  much  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection wth  the  problem  facing  the  big 
corporation  not  set  forth  in  the  very 
interesting  address  by  the  gentleman 
referred  to. 

The  whole  trend  of  business  is  toward 
consolidated  efficiency  of  the  dollars, 
grouped  in  great  sums  to  control  busi- 
ness in  larger  volume,  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  the  efficiency  of  labor  is 
increased  by  consolidating  masses  of  la- 
borers into  great  manufacturing  plants. 
The  corporation  has  no  single  duty  to 
perform  in  so  far  as  its  executive  head 
is  concerned.  It  is  utter  nonsense  to 
insist  that  the  relations  of  this  executive 
head  are  no  more  intimate  with  the  em- 
ploye than  were  the  relations  of  hun- 
dreds of  landlords  who  visited  their 
property  not  once  in  a  year,  if  the  sug- 
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gettion  is  left  in  exactly  that  place.  The 
executive  head  of  any  great  business  has 
a  three  fold  duty  that  makes  his  position 
no  sinecure.  On  the  one  hand  an  army 
of  stockholders  demand  protection  for 
their  money,  safe  and  secure,  and  a  fair 
earning  from  its  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  mass  of  operatives  in- 
sist that  their  wage  shall  be  a  living 
wage  and  the  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment clean  and  healthful.  The 
third  party,  no  less  important  than 
either  of  these,  is  the  community  in 
which  the  business  may  be  located,  de- 
manding through  proper  tax  levies, 
through  insistence  upon  certain  regula- 
tions, through  the  enforcement  of  labor 
laws  and  sanitary  rules,  through  a 
thousand  and  one  obligations  placed 
upon  the  modem  business,  that  a  duty 
toward  the  community  shall  be  fulfilled 
by  the  corporation. 

The  great  corporation  in  every  line  of 
activity  is  here  to  stay;  it  is  much 
smaller  in  the  textile  field  than  in  many 
of  the  other  great  industries,  yet  there 
are  not  lacking  the  big  organizations 
among  textile  manufacturers  which 
come  under  the  classification  headed 
"big  corporations."  The  problem  is  not 
entirely  their  dissolution,  and  not  en- 
tirely their  control,  nor  is  it  a  problem 
to  be  solved  by  regulation  from  with- 
out, nearly  so  much  as  it  is  by  regula- 
tion from  within,  and  the  government, 
both  national  and  state,  has  not  yet 
learned  that  much  of  the  interference 
indulged  in  during  the  past  few  years 
serves  only  to  more  largely  involve  the 
problem.  There  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  the  great  mass  of  people  are 
beginning  to  look  more  and  more  to  the 
management  from  within  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  any  troubles  that  may  now 
exist. 

So  far  as  the  textile  corporations  are 
concerned,  there  are  many  gratifying 
evidences  that  the  men  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  management  at  the 
present  time  are  alert  to  the  situation 
and  have  already  gone  a  long  way 
towards  disproving  any  charge  similar 
to  that  of  "absentee  landlordism."  It  is 
not  necessary  to  argue  how  impossible 
it  is  for  a  corporation  with  twenty-five 


thousand  stockholders,  or  even  one- 
tenth  that  number,  to  have  the  personal 
relationship  with  the  men  and  women 
whom  it  may  employ,  such  as  was  en- 
joyed by  the  individual  owner  a  half 
century  ago.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  decrying  the  change  from  the  indi- 
vidual owner  to  the  collective  owner. 
Recognizing  the  condition  as  being  one 
that  actually  exists,  the  point  to  con- 
sider is  what  is  being  done  to  offset  the 
disadvantages  and  to  actually  create  a 
condition  that  represents  real  advan- 
tages. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  out  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  get  an  answer  to  this 
query,  nor  is  the  answer  confined  to  the 
management  of  any  single  corporation. 
Taking  the  biggest  of  the  great  textile 
manufacturing  corporations,  there  is 
much  of  encouragement  to  the  civic  ob- 
server if  he  will  be  fair  in  his  study  of 
the  problem  and  the  difficulties  associ- 
ated with  it,  in  the  actual  work  accom- 
plished and  efforts  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Company  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  past  five  years, 
marking  a  progress  greater  than  in  any 
other  single  industry  confined  within  the 
state. 

The  argument  that  in  working  out  the 
problem  of  efficient  and  economical 
manufacture,  a  cheap  grade  of  help  has 
been  employed,  goes  but  a  short  way  to 
a  full  understanding  of  the  problem. 
Cheap  help  has  been  employed  in  the 
textile  business  since  it  was  first  estab- 
lished in  New  England,  and  from  the 
very  demands  of  competition  with  the 
world,  will  undoubtedly  be  continued  as 
a  factor  for  all  time,  in  comparison  with 
wages  that  may  be  paid  in  certain  other 
industries.  But  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  the  proper  assimilation  of  this 
cheap  help  and  the  proper  training  of  it 
so  that  it  shall  become  more  skilled  help 
in  one  or  another  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry  in  which  it  may 
be  started,  and  ultimately  (as  has  always 
been  the  case),  in  the  activities  of  the 
entire  world  in  every  line. 

Not  only  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany, but  many  other  corporations  have 
recognized  that  their  great  problem  is 
as  much  outside  of  the  mill  as  inside,  in 
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the  assimlation  of  the  masses  who  are 
to  make  up  the  laborers  within  the  mill 
walls,  into  American  methods  and  man- 
ners, and  into  the  right  appreciation  of 
what  American  citizenship  means.  This 
effort  must  occupy  their  attention 
equally  with  the  training  and  guiding 
that  vrill  be  given  to  these  same  people 
so  that  they  shall  make  good  yarn  and 
weave  good  cloth. 

The  vital  thing  after  all  in  this  entire 
discussion,  which  has  grown  out  of 
strikes,  labor  troubles,  increased  wages 
and  various  other  disturbed  situations 
associated  with  all  big  business,  is  in 
getting  the  great  public  at  large  to  un- 
derstand all  sides  of  the  question.  In 
nothing  has  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
that  "a  lie  travels  faster  than  the  truth," 
applied  with  more  force  than  in  the 
present  agitation  directed  against  all 
forms  of  legitimate  business  represent- 
ing successful  business.  The  public  de- 
mands sensation  whether  it  is  associ- 
ated with  Presidential  elections  or  with 
the  manufacture  of  a  piece  of  cloth. 
The  public  demands  charges  and  coun- 
ter charges  against  every  man  in  author- 
ity and  power,  whatever  his  occupation 
may  be;  and  with  the  public  in  that 
state  of  mind,  too  much  cannot  be  done 
to  show  through  fair  and  open  publicity 
every  phase  of  the  workings  of  the  mod- 
em corporation  to  which  the  public  has 
a  right.  And  this  qualification  as  to  the 
"right  of  the  public  to  know,"  must  be 
insisted  upon  if  there  is  to  be  preserved 
to  property,  the  rights  given  to  it  under 
the  American  constitution,  which  so 
many  people  seem  to  believe  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  longer  exist. 

The  big  corporation  is  no  more  a 
proper  subject  for  legislative  interfer- 
ence, for  newspaper  and  periodical  con- 
demnation, for  unjust  discrimination, 
just  because  it  is  big,  than  is  the  small- 
est business  man.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  mass  of  the  people,  whose 
money,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
whose  property,  directly  or  indirectly, 
is  involved  in  the  success  of  all  busi- 
ness, ought  to  recognize  that  with  the 
corporation  here  for  all  time,  with  "con- 
centrated energy"  the  watchword  gov- 
erning all  modem  movements,  there  is 
ao  ground  for  a  lessening  confidence  in 


human  nature,  just  because  human  na- 
ture has  beea  bulked  together. 

John  N.  Cole. 


THE   STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 


Marcus  M.  Marks,  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
Qothiers,  had  some  wise  things  to 
say  in  his  address  at  the  banquet 
given  in  his  honor  by  his  associates. 
In  relation  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
he  said: 

Popular  education  has  raised  the 
standard  of  popular  desires;  a  living  now 
means  more  to  the  masses  than  a  mere 
existence.  Employers  of  labor  should 
take  note  of  this  development.  The  new 
ideals  must  be  realized  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  happiness  of  the  people. 

Something  terrible  is  bound  to  hap* 
pen  if  the  endless  chain  of  higher  and 
higher  cost  of  living  does  not  stop  turn- 
ing. 

Blame  the  gold  supply,  the  farmer  or 
any  other  cause  of  the  higher  cost  of 
living  stated  by  our  economists.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  behind  them  all  you  will 
find  the  vital  cause  internal  rather  than 
external.  Let  us  look  within  ourselves. 
The  underl3ring  motive  is  our  own  ex- 
travagance and  rush;  the  wastefulness 
of  our  age;  the  "get  there  at  any  price" 
spirit. 

The  "Titanic"  disaster  set  many  think- 
ing. That  awful  accident  was  due  pri- 
marily to  rush  and  luxury.  The  same 
causes  are  working  toward  a  more  wide- 
spread disaster. 

Business  life  has  become  more  and 
more  complicated  and  intense  on  ac- 
count of  the  inventions  of  science.  The 
former  mental  effort  of  a  day  has  now 
been  condensed  into  the  work  of  an 
hour.  The  nervous  strain  has  been  mul- 
tiplied; men  hardly  have  time  to  think. 
Expenses  in  business  and  in  the  home 
have  grown  rapidly  and  have  driven 
men  to  still  greater  effort.  Isn't  it  time 
to  call  a  halt?  If  we  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation,  should  we  not  do 
our  share  to  promote  early  preventive 
measures  of  economy,  simplicity,  sanity? 
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DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  SENA- 
TORS. 


From  the  PitUfmrgh  Oiuette-TimeM,  Rep, 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  providing  for 
election  of  United  States  senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people  has  re- 
ceived a  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  It  now  goes  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  and  if 
three-fourths  of  the  States  in  this 
manner  ratify  it  the  amendment  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  fundamental  law. 
Prediction  as  to  the  outcome  is 
worse  than  futile.  At  present  public 
sentiment  appears  to  favor  the 
change,  but  in  the  South  there  is 
opposition  because  Federal  au- 
thority over  the  elections  is  carefully 
preserved,  and  Democrats  down  that 
way  fear  negro  domination.  If  the 
South  votes  "no"  solidly,  there  will 
be  diflSculty  in  securing  the  assent  of 
thirty-six  States.  Anyway,  it  has 
been  found  easier  to  pass  constitu- 
tional amendment  resolutions  in 
Congress  than  to  obtain  their  ratifi- 
cation in  Legislatures. 

The  smaller  States,  whether  in 
territory  or  population,  may  as  well 
make  up  their  minds  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  it  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  for  a 
change  in  the  basis  of  representation 
in  the  Senate.  Terms  of  senators 
were  fixed  at  six  years  to  secure 
stability  in  organization.  Senators 
divided  into  classes  of  two  years  to 
assure  experience  in  legislation  and 
procedure.  Two  senators  were  ap- 
portioned to  each  State  in  order  that 
a  balance  might  be  maintained  be- 
tween all  the  States  and  that  each 
might  have  the  same  voice  and 
weight  finally  in  all  legislation.  In 
the  larger  and  original  sense  sena- 


tors represent  their  States  and  not  a 
constituency,  as  is  the  case  with 
members  of  the  House.  Thus, 
Rhode  Island,  with  an  area  of  1,250 
square  miles,  has  the  same  voice  in 
the  Senate  as  Texas,  with  265,780 
square  miles;  and  Nevada,  with  81,- 
875  population,  the  same  voice  as 
New  York,  with  9,113,279.  But  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  people  are  directly  represented, 
Nevada,  in  the  Sixty-Second  Con- 
gress, will  have  only  one  member, 
while  Rhode  Island  will  have  three, 
Texas  18  and  New  York  43. 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  provide  for 
direct  election  of  senators,  it  is  en- 
tirely probable  that,  if  this  shall  be- 
come the  law,  agitation  will  ensue  to 
give  a  State  representation  in  the 
Senate  proportionate  to  its  popula- 
tion, placing  the  minimum  at  two 
senators,  or  possibly  one,  with  an 
additional  senator  for  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  inhabitants  in 
excess  of  the  basic  number.  That 
would  militate  against  the  small 
State  and  against  sections — and  yet 
it  would  be  just  as  logical  and  neces- 
sary as  the  pending  proposition. 
There  are  many  public  men,  who 
have  not  given  proper  thought  to 
the  extraordinary  foresight  dis- 
played in  the  existing  framework  of 
our  Government,  who  favor  this 
sort  of  modification  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Senate  even  now. 


Reduce  or  remove  the  duty  on  sugar, 
combined  capital  will  then  control  the 
sugar  market  of  the  world  and  the  price 
will      advance. — ^Wolfcboro      (N.      H.) 

News. 


The  Democratic  idea  of  Tariff  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  pays  to  throw  a  man  out 
of  work  in  order  to  buy  what  he  pro- 
duces a  few  cents  cheaper. — Bristol 
(Pa.)  Courier. 
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The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  that  conspiracy  to  vio- 
late Federal  laws  can  be  punished  in 
any  state  where  the  overt  act  is  com- 
mitted. 

The  Agricultural  Department  re- 
ported some  time  ago  that  419  new 
beet  sugar  factories  were  projected 
in  26  states,  but  it  now  appears  that 
all  but  64  have  been  temporarily 
abandoned  because  of  the  Demo- 
cratic '*free  sugar"  plan. 

There  were  1,359  strikes  reported 
from  October  i,  1910,  to  September 
30,  191 1,  involving  directly  170,526 
workers,  at  a  cost  for  relief  of  $4,- 
882352.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  these  strikes  to  all  the 
interests  involved  will  not  fall  short 
of  $25,000,000. 


It  is  stated  that  of  the  500,000  wo- 
men in  California  entitled  to  vote, 
less  than  20,000  voted  at  the  presi- 
dential primary,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  more  than  150,000  will 
vote  for  President  next  fall.  Evi- 
dently a  large  majority  of  the  wo- 
men of  that  State  do  not  want  to 
vote. 


Representatives  Joseph  E.  Rans- 
dell  and  Robert  P.  Broussard  have 
been  elected  United  States  Senators 
in  Louisiana,  to  succeed  the  present 
incumbents,  Senators  Thornton  and 
M.  J.  Foster.  The  new  senators  are, 
of  course,  Democrats,  but  are  op* 
posed  to  the  Democratic  "free 
sugar"  tariff  scheme. 


About  300  men  and  100  children 
are  employed  in  the  two  glass  fac- 
tories of  Uruguay  and  they  work  8 
hours  a  day.  Peons  receive  25  pesos 
(Uruguayan  peso  is  equivalent  to 
$1,034  U.  S.  gold)  per  month,  the 
smallest  wage  paid  to  the  other 
adults  being  50  pesos  and  to  children 
9  to  12  pesos  for  a  similar  period. 


In  a  recent  decision,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the 
authority  of  the  Commerce  Court, 
created  two  years  ago,  is  limited  to 
questions  of  law ;  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  Federal  rate  acts, 
and  that  the  Commerce  Court  can- 
not nullify  its  decisions  upon  ques- 
tions of  fact. 


Constd  George  Gifford  reports 
that  the  women  and  girls  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  underwear  and 
waists  in  the  Basel  district  of  Swit- 
zerland work  10  to  10  1/2  hours  a 
day  and  earn,  according  to  their  ex- 
perience and  capacity,  50  cents  to  $1, 
the  latter  sum  being  paid  only  to  a 
few  persons  of  exceptional  skill  cap- 
able of  directing  the  business. 


The  following  London  despatch  is 
of  interest  at  this  time,  when  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  is  a  prominent 
topic  for  discussion:  "Figures  issued 
by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
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show  increases  in  the  cost  of  food  as 
compared  with  last  year  as  follows: 
Bacon,  i6  per  cent.;  cheese,  lo  per 
cent.:  bread,  8  per  cent.;  butter,  13 
per  cent.;  cocoa,  30  per  cent;  flour, 
10  per  cent;  rice,  15  per  cent,  and 
sugar,  20  per  cent." 


In  failing  to  make  any  provision  in 
the  appropriation  bill  for"  maintain- 
ing the  work  of  the  tariff  board,  and 
appropriating  $250,000  for  the  Bos- 
ton Custom  House,  the  followers  of 
Champ  Clark  evidently  ignored  the 
Speaker's  views  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  custom  houses.  "If  I  had 
my  way,"  he  said,  "I  would  tear 
them  all  down  from  turret  to  founda- 
tion stone,  for  from  the  beginning 
they  have  been  nothing  but  dens  of 
robbers." 


The  Webster  (South  Dakota) 
World  remarks:  "The  Democrats  al- 
ways proceed  on  the  theory  that 
the  American  producer  is  a  robber 
and  the  foreign  producer  a  philan- 
thropist The  indisputable  facts  are 
that  whether  it  be  a  reduction  of 
Tariff  duties  on  hides,  on  lumber,  on 
shoes,  on  glass,  on  coffee  or  any 
other  thing,  the  foreigner  invariably 
stiffens  his  price,  and  between  him 
and  the  importers  the  consumer  gets 
no  benefit  whatever." 


The  "reformers"  in  Oregon  have 
a  new  scheme  of  government.  In- 
stead of  electing  a  number  of  State 
officers  they  now  propose  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Governor's  Cabinet,  which 
would  consist  of  such  officials  as  the 
State  Treasurer,  Secretary  of  State, 
Attorney-General,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Labor  Com- 
missioner, who  would  be  appointive 
rather    than    elective.      The    Senate 


branch  of  the  Legislature  is  to  be 
dispensed  with  and  the  Governor  is 
to  be  given  a  seat  in  the  single 
chamber,  and  that  functionary  would 
also  be  invested  with  the  power  to 
control  District  Attorneys,  Sheriffs 
and  all  administrative  boards  and 
commissions,  which  would  be  ap- 
pointed and  answerable  to  him, 
which  means  that  they  are  going  to 
swing  over  from  the  ultra-demo- 
cratic idea  of  selecting  every  official 
from  President  to  poundkeeper  by 
direct  vote  to  that  of  extreme  cen- 
tralization of  authority  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  trusted  individual. 


The  advocates  of  tariff  reduction 
have  received  an  accession  from  un- 
expected quarters.  The  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  France  are 
not  responding  with  enthusiasm  to 
the  invitation  to  send  exhibits  to  the 
Panama — Pacific  Exhibition.  The 
reason  which  they  give  is  that  the 
American  tariff  shuts  out  French 
goods,  and  they  claim  that  it  ought 
to  be  reduced.  If  the  question  of 
tariff  revision  could  be  referred  to 
our  European  competitors  the  vote 
in  favor  of  lower  duties  would  be 
unanimous.  Fortunately  Americans 
have  been  wise  enough,  usually,  to 
frame  our  tariff  laws  to  benefit 
American  business,  not  foreign  busi- 
ness. The  policy  of  protection  has 
been  good  for  the  United  States  in 
the  past.  It  is  good  for  us  today 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  wisest 
system  for  the  country.  The  com- 
bination of  free  traders  and  foreign 
producers  should  not  be  allowed  to 
overthrow  protection  and  destroy 
our  industries. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  well 
remarks:    "Freedom   of  speech"   is 
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made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins 
and  shortcomings.  There  would  be 
less  tolerance  of  the  abuse  of  the 
right  if  it  were  not  for  the  cowardly 
idea  that  the  attempt  to  repress 
license  only  tends  to  accentuate  the 
evil.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
assumption  that  efforts  to  head  off 
attempts  to  destroy  existing  institu- 
tions would  only  result  in  a  spread  of 
the  desire  for  disorder  and  license. 
The  quotation  about  the  "blood  of 
martyrs"  does  not  apply  to  men  who 
openly  proclaim  that  they  mean  to 
plunder  and  destroy  any  more  than 
it  would  to  an  enemy  at  the  gates. 


The  American  Economist  says: 
What  is  "the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  and  in 
other  countries?"  No  one  knows. 
No  one  ever  will  know.  You  might 
almost  as  well  ask  "How  big  is  a 
piece  of  chalk?"  Even  if  the  exact 
truth  could  be  ascertained — and  it 
cannot  be  ascertained — ^it  would  be 
found  that  there  is  a  wide  disparity 
in  production  cost  in  the  various 
competing  countries  of  the  world.  It 
is  one  thing  in  Great  Britain,  another 
thing  in  Germany,  and  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is 
one  thing  in  one  American  factory 
and  another  thing  in  another  Ameri- 
-can  factory. 


Minnesota  is  now  the  thirty-third 
State  to  ratify  the  income  tax 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. The  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention in  Louisiana  recently  in- 
structed the  Legislature  of  that  state 
to  ratify,  but  the  Legislature  will 
probably  be  slow  to  respond,  since 
the  imposition  of  an  income  tax 
i¥Ould  open  the  way  for  the  removal 


of  the  duty  on  sugar.  Of  the  states 
which  have  not  ratified,  Florida, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  will  probably  give  their 
assent  next  winter,  so  that  the  new 
amendment  is  likely  to  date  from 
early  in  1913.  In  that  case  it  will 
have  taken  a  little  less  than  four 
years  to  secure  the  assent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  to  the  first 
change  in  the  Constitution  since 
1870. 


In  a  discussion  of  the  cost  of 
clothing  the  Cedar  Rapids  Republi- 
can says:  "It  will  be  argued  that  the 
American  price,  even  if  the  amount 
of  the  Tariff  is  not  added  to  it,  is  still 
higher  than  the  foreign  price.  That 
is  admitted,  but  that  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  everyone  who  han- 
dles the  American  wool,  until  it  is  in 
the  form  of  finished  goods,  receives 
more  in  wages  than  corresponding 
workmen  in  Europe.  The  American 
manufacturers  could  sell  these  goods 
for  $41.84,  instead  of  $69.75,  if  they 
could  pay  the  men  all  along  the  line 
the  wages  that  are  prevalent  in  Eu- 
rope. Do  we  want  the  European 
wage  standards  in  this  country,  in 
order  that  we  may  get  the  goods  at 
the  European  prices?  That  is  the 
only  really  practical  question  for 
Americans  to  answer  in  the  ballot 
boxes  this  year.  All  the  rest  is  ver- 
biage." 


As  mentioned  in  another  place, 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  2y, 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  House 
metal  bill  providing  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Canadian  reciprocity  law,  and  the 
House  voted,  144  to  loi,  to  reject 
the   amendment.     Several    Republi- 
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can  senators  and  representatives 
who  supported  the  reciprocity  meas- 
ure yast  year  voted  for  the  repeal. 
In  the  House,  May  31,  Representa- 
tive Steeneson,  of  Minnesota,  pre- 
sented a  petition  of  31,079  farmers 
of  ihe  Northwest,  urging  repeal  of 
the  reciprocity  law.  In  Canada  the 
Anti-Reciprocity   League   has   been 


revived.  This  is  intended  as  a  reply 
to  the  speech  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
in  which  he  expressed  his  continued 
belief  in  the  reciprocity  policy.  The 
League  is  to  continue  in  existence 
"independent  of  any  political  bias," 
and  its  aims  will  be  "the  maintenance 
of  Canada's  fiscal  independence  and 
the  British  connection." 


THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


The  fifteenth  quadrennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  which 
was  held  in  the  Coliseum,  Chicago, 
beginning  Tuesday,  June  18,  marked 
the  culmination  of  one  of  the  bitter- 
est factional  fights  which  the  party 
has  ever  known. 

Preliminary  to  the  convention  the 
country  witnessed  a  campaign  for 
the  nomination  unprecedented  in 
our  history.  The  presidential  pri- 
mary was  given  its  first  general  trial 
and  proved  itself  an  effective  means 
of  disorganization  and  tumult  And 
for  the  first  time  an  ex-President  and 
a  President,  owing  fealty  to  the  same 
party,  contested  bitterly  on  the 
stump  for  endorsement  by  the  peo- 
ple. Colonel  Roosevelt  ag^in  dem- 
onstrated his  remarkable  campaign- 
ing ability  and  his  power  as  a  vote 
getter  and  came  nearer  defeating 
President  Taft  than  any  other  man 
could  have  done.  But  the  strong 
men  of  the  party  who  have  made  Re- 
publican history  for  the  past  decade 
still  retained  sufficient  influence  and 
power  to  prevent  the  abandonment 
of  historic  Republican  principles. 

The  first  test  of  strength  in  the 
convention  came  on  the  adoption  of 


the  temporary  organization  as  pro- 
posed, in  accordance  with  all  the 
precedents  of  the  party  since  1868, 
by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. It  was  a  tense  and  exciting 
period  after  Senator  Root  of  New 
York  and  Governor  McGovern  of 
Wisconsin  had  been  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  temporary  chairman  and  the 
roll  of  delegates  was  called  for  indi- 
vidual voting  on  this  important  offi- 
cial. An  attempt  to  throw  out  the 
temporary  roll  of  delegates  made  up 
by  the  National  Committee  after  a 
long-drawn  hearing  on  an  unusual 
number  of  contests,  the  decision  on 
which  had  been  largely  unanimous, 
had  failed  after  both  sides  of  the 
question  had  been  vigorously  argued 
by  Governors  Hadley  and  Fort  for 
the  Roosevelt  forces  and  by  Con- 
gressman Payne  of  New  York  and 
ex-Congressman  Watson  of  Indiana 
for  the  Taft  men. 

Then  the  voting  on  the  temporary 
chairman  was  allowed  to  proceed,. 
Alabama  leading  off  with  22  votes 
for  Root  and  2  for  McGovern,  a  vote 
which  showed  that  Colonel  Roose- 
velt had  failed  to  stampede  thc^ 
Southern  delegates.    California  vot- 
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ing  24  to  2  gave  McGovern  his  first 
notable  support,  then  Root  gained 
most  of  the  votes  until  Idaho  and 
Illinois  were  reached,  and  he  kept 
well  to  the  front  until  the  vote  of 
Pennsylvania,  64  for  McGovern  and 
12  for  Root,  placed  the  former  in 
the  lead  by  13  votes.  Twenty-three 
votes  to  I  from  Tennessee  again  put 
Root  in  the  lead,  which  position  he 
retained  until  the  end,  when  this 
critical  test  of  strength  gave  to  the 
Root  supporters  558  votes  to  502 
for  McGovern  and  forecasted  the  re- 
nomination  of  President  Taft. 

Senator  Root,  after  his  election  as 
tcmporaty  chairman,  delivered  his 
keynote  speech,  which  embodied  a 
general  review  of  the  party's  princi- 
ples and  progress.  He  pointed  out 
the  need  of  parties  to  run  the  Gov- 
ernment; he  cited  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  administration  and  said 
it  was  entitled  to  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence; and  he  asserted  that  all  of 
Mr.  Taft's  pledges  had  been  fully 
kept  Reiteration  of  the  party's  tar- 
iflf  policy,  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  dangers  of  the  recall 
of  judges  were  the  other  points 
made. 

On  the  tariff  question  he  said: 
"The  Republican  party  stands  now, 
as  McKinley  stood,  for  a  protective 
tariff,  while  the  Democratic  party 
stands  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
We  stand  not  for  the  abuses  of  the 
tariff,  but  for  the  beneficent  uses." 
He  favored  a  tariff  commission,  and 
said:  "We  have  outgrown  our  old 
method  of  tariff  making."  He  de- 
manded that  the  independence  of  the 
courts  be  maintained,  saying:  "The 
Republican  party  will  uphold  at  all 
times  the  authority  and  integrity  of 
the  courts,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment, and  will  ever  insist  that  their 


powers  to  enforce  their  processes 
and  to  protect  life  and  liberty  and 
property  shall  be  preserved  invio- 
late. We  must  be  true  to  that 
pledge,  for  in  no  other  way  can  our 
country  keep  itself  within  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  described 
by  the  principles  of  right  conduct 
embodied  in  our  constitution." 

The  Roosevelt  forces  met  their 
second  defeat  on  Wednesday,  June 
19th,  after  a  contest  of  several  hours' 
duration.  Governor  Hadley  of  Mis- 
souri led  the  fight  to  oust  92  con- 
tested Taft  delegates  and  to  seat  92 
Roosevelt  men  in  their  places. 
James  E.  Watson  of  Indiana  moved 
to  refer  Hadle/s  motion  to  the 
Credentials  Committee.  Governor 
Dineen,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  amend 
so  as  to  prevent  contested  delegates 
from  voting  on  the  membership  of 
the  Committee  or  its  report.  This 
was  tabled  by  564  to  510.  Then  the 
Watson  motion  was  adopted  without 
a  division.  A  feature  of  the  session 
was  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
nearly  an  hour's  duration  in  honor 
of  Governor  Hadley,  of  Missouri, 
which  was  interpreted  by  some  of 
the  onlookers  as  the  possible  fore- 
runner of  a  boom  for  Hadley  for 
President. 

After  a  continuous  session  of  38 
hours  ending  Friday  morning,  the 
credentials  committee  disposed  of  all 
the  contests,  except  Mississippi, 
Washington  and  Texas  (which  were 
deferred)  and  in  every  case  as  de- 
cided by  the  National  Committee. 

On  Friday  the  Convention  was  in 
session  eight  hours,  and  the  day  was 
devoted  entirely  to  contests.  There 
were  four  roll-calls.  On  the  motion 
to  table  Gov.  Hadley's  motion  that 
contested  delegates  should  not  be 
permitted  to  vote  on  the  report  of 
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the  committee  until  after  their  cases 
had  been  decided,  the  vote  was  569 
to  499.  On  the  motion  to  table  the 
report  of  the  minority  (Roosevelt 
members)  of  the  credentials  commit- 
tee in  the  California  contest,  the 
vote  was  542  to  529;  on  the  motion 
to  table  the  (Roosevelt)  minority  re- 
port in  the  Arizona  contest  the  vote 
was  563  to  496;  and  on  the  motion 
to  table  the  minority  report  in  the 
Alabama  contest  the  vote  was  605 
to  494.  All  the  other  contests  were 
decided  as  reported  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee  by  a  voice  vote. 

On  the  fifth  and  last  day  of  the 
Convention — ^Saturday — the  session 
opened  with  the  seating,  on  a  voice 
vote,  of  the  Taft  delegates  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Washington  and  Texas;  and 
the  credentials  report  as  a  whole  was 
then  adopted. 

The  temporary  organization  was 
made  the  permanent  one  without  a 
contest.  Henry  J.  Allen,  of  Kansas, 
read  a  statement  from  Roosevelt,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  a  clear 
majority  of  the  delegates  were 
chosen  by  the  people  to  nominate 
him,  but  that  by  "steam-roller*' 
methods  a  sufficient  number  of  frau- 
dulent delegates  had  been  put  on  the 
roll  to  substitute  a  dishonest  for  an 
honest  majority;  that  the  Convention 
as  so  constituted  has  no  claim  to  rep- 
resent the  voters  of  the  Republican 
party;  and  he  advised  that  the  men 
elected  as  Roosevelt  delegates  de- 
cline to  vote  on  any  matter  before 
the  Convention. 

The  Platform. 

Former  Vice-President  Fairbanks, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
platform,  then  read  their  report. 
The  platform  was  adopted  on  a  roll- 
call   by    the   following  vote:    Yeas, 


666;  nays,  53.    Present  and  not  vot- 
ing, 343;  absent,  16. 

The  platform  is  very  long,  and  we 
have  no  space  in  this  issue  for  its 
publication  in  full,  but  give  the  main 
points  and  the  planks  covering  Tar- 
iff and  Cost  of  Living: 

The  party  will  uphold  the  integrity 
of  the  courts  and  their  rights  to  en- 
force their  own  decrees. 

Abolition  of  delays  in  court  pro- 
cedure is  favored.  Recall  of  judges 
is  declared  to  be  unwise. 

Enforcement  of  the  present  anti- 
trust law  is  favored,  and  supplemen- 
tary legislation  to  make  the  law 
more  specific.  Also,  a  federal  trade 
commission  to  aid  in  enforcement 
and  administration  of  anti-trust  laws. 

Belief  in  the  protective  tariff  is  re- 
affirmed, and  a  tariff  board  is 
favored.  The  Democrats  are  con- 
demned for  refusal  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  board;  and  also  the 
Democratic  tariff  bills.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
promised,  with  remedial  legislation. 

Favors  such  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency system  as  will  prevent  panics, 
without  interfering  with  independ- 
ence of  the  banks. 

Advocates  publicity  of  campaign 
contributions,  and  a  parcels  post  to 
be  regulated  under  zone  system. 

Condemns  the  Democratic  House 
for  refusal  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  more  battle  ships. 

Commends  the  action  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  to  obtain  a 
treaty  with  Russia  safeguarding 
American  citizens. 

Commends  the  administrations  of 
McKinley,  Roosevelt  and  Taft. 
The  Tariff  Plank. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  a  protectire 
tariff.  The  Republican  tariff  policy  has 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  conn- 
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try,  developing  our  resources,  diversify-  tional  but  of  world-wide  concern.  The 
ing  our  industries  and  protecting  our  fact  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  protective 
workmen  against  competition  with  tariff  system  is  evidenced  by  the  exist- 
cheaper  labor  abroad,  thus  establishing  ence  of  similar  conditions  in  countries 
for  our  wage-earners  the  American  which  have  a  tariff  policy  different  from 
standard  of  living.  our  own,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the 

The  protective  tariff  is  so  woven  into  cost  of  living  has  increased  while  rates 

the  fabric  of  our  industrial  and  agricul-  of    duty    have    remained    stationary    or 

tural  life  that  to  substitute  for  it  a  tariff  been  reduced. 

for  revenue  only  would  destroy  many  in-  The  Republican  party  will  support  a 

dnstries  and  throw  million  of  our  people  prompt  scientific  inquiry  into  the  causes 

out   of   employment.     The    products   of  which  are  operative,  both  in  the  United 

the  farm  and  of  the  mine  should  receive  States   and   elsewhere,   to   increase   the 

the  same  measure  of  protection  as  other  cost  of  living.    When  the  exact  facts  are 

products  of  American  labor.  known,  it  will  take  the  necessary  steps 

We  hold  that  the  import  duties  should  to    remove    any    abuses    that    may    be 

be    enough    while   yielding    a   sufficient  found  to  exist  in  order  that  the  cost  of 

rerenue  to  protect  adequately  American  the   food,   clothing   and    shelter   of   the 

industries  and  wages.     Some  of  the  ex-  people  may  in  no  way  be  unduly  or  ar- 

isting  import  duties  are  too   high   and  tificially  increased, 

should  be  reduced.   Readjustment  should  ^aft  and  Sherman  Renominated, 
be  made  from  time  to  time  to  conform 

to  changing  conditions  and   to  reduce  President  Taft  was  renominated  at 

excessive  rates,  but  without  injury  to  g^j  p.  m.     The  nominating  speech 

any  American  industry.    To  accomplish  ^5  ^^^^  ,^    Warren  G.  Harding  of 

this  correct  information  is  indispensable.  ^,  .              ,''            t.-   t.i           1      •  *• 

This  information  can  best  be  obtained  Ohio,    and     was    highly    eulogistic. 

by  an  expert  commission,  as  the  large  The  seconding  Speeches  were  made 

volume  of  useful  facts  contained  in  the  by  John  Wanamaker  and  Nicholas 

recent  reports  of  the  Tariff  Board  has  Murray  Butler. 

demonstrated.                      ^       ^       .  Roosevelt's  and  Cummins'  names 

The  pronounced  feature  of  modern  m-  ^              ^  j    i_   ^  t      t?  n  i.x 

dustrial  life  is  its  enormous  diversifica-  were  not  presented;  but  La  Follette 

tion.     To   apply   tariff  rates   justly   to  was  put  in  nomination  by  Delegate 

these     changing     conditions     requires  Olbrich  of  Wisconsin,  and  seconded 

closer  study  and  more  scientific  methods  by  Delegate    Pollock  of   North  Da- 

than  ever  before.    The  Republican  party  j^^^      ^^   ^^^^^   ^j   ^^j^   ^^j   La 

has  shown  by  its  creation  of  a  Tanff  ^  „  ^^               ^i_         1               r          n 

Board  its  recognition  of  this  situation  Follette  were  the  only  ones  formally 

and  its  determination  to  be  equal  to  it.  presented;  the  votes  for  the  others 

We   condemn  the   Democratic   party  were  cast   in  pursuance   of  instruc- 

for  its  failure  to  provide  funds  for  the  ^^jj^g.    Two  delegates  from  Pennsyl- 

continuance  of  this  board  or  to  make  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^.       g      ^es.     It 

some  other  provision   for  securing  the  ^t_  \.   r^  ^x           •     j 

information  requisite  for  intelligent  tar-  will  be   seen   that  Taft  received  21 

iff  legislation.    We  protest  against  the  more  votes  than  a  majority  of  all  the 

Democratic   method   of   legislating  on  delegates    (1,078)    the    number    re- 

these  vitally  important  subjects  without  ^^5^^^  ^o  nominate  being  540.    The 

"we"'  Jo"ni:S^Te    Democratic    tariff  ^^^.s  of  the  baUot  were: 

bills  passed  by  the  House  of  Represen-      Taft 561 

totives  of  the  dad  Congress  as  sectional,      Roosevelt    107 

as  injurious  to  the  public  credit,  and  as  Cummins                        .          .              17 

destructive  of  business  enterprise.  Follett A 

cortofuving.  H^^h^g  .^'.y.'*.*.*.*.".'. !'.*.'.!!!!    2 

The  steadily  increasing  cost  of  living 

has  become  a  matter  not  only  of  Na-  The  number  of  delegates  present 
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and  not  voting  was  344,  and  6  were 
absent. 

For  Vice-President,  James  S. 
Sherman  was  renominated  by  a 
larger  vote  than  was  given  to  Presi- 
dent Taft.  He  is  the  first  vice-Pres- 
ident  to  be  honored  with  a  renomina- 
tion  in  75  years.  He  was  placed  in 
nomination  by  J.  Van  Vechten 
Olcott  of  New  York,  and  seconded 
by  Harry  Daugherty  of  Ohio.  No 
other  candidates  were  formally  pre- 
sented.   The  ballot  resulted: 

Sherman  (New  York) 597 

Borah  (Idaho) 21 

Merriam  (Illinois) 20 

Hadley  (Missouri)    14 

Beveridge  (Indiana)  i 

Gillette  (Mass.)  i 

Number  of  delegates  present  who 
did  not  vote  352.    Absent  71. 

The  usual  notification  committees 
were  announced,  and  at  10.30  p.  m. 
the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 


President  Taft  on  the  Result 

The  President  gave  out  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  his  views  on  the 
result: 

The  Chicago  convention  just  ended  is 
much  more  than  this  and  is  in  itself  the 
end  of  a  pre-convention  campaign  pre- 
senting a  crisis  more  threatening  and  is- 
sues more  important  than  those  of  the 
election  campaign  which  is  to  follow  be- 
tween the  two  great  National  parties. 

The  question  here  at  stake  was 
whether  the  Republican  party  was  to 
change  its  attitude  as  the  chief  conser- 
vator in  the  Nation  of  Constitutional 
representative  government  and  was  to 
weaken  the  Constitutional  guaranties  of 
life,  liberty  and  property  and  all  other 
rights  declared  sacred  in  the  bill  of 
rights,  by  abandoning  the  principle  of 
the  absolute  independence  of  the  ju- 
diciary, essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
those  rights. 

The  campaign  carried  on  to  seize  the 


Republican  party  and  make  it  the  in- 
strument of  reckless  ambition  and  the 
unsettling  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  Government  was  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  that  time  was  not  given 
clearly  to  show  to  the  people  and  the 
party  the  dangers  which  confronted 
them. 

It  was  sought  to  break  the  wise  and 
valuable  tradition  against  giving  more 
than  two  terms  to  any  one  man  in  the 
Presidency  and  the  danger  from  its 
breach  could  not  be  measured. 

The  importance  of  the  great  victory 
which  has  been  achieved  cannot  be 
overestimated.  All  over  this  country 
patriotic  people  tonight  are  breathing 
more  freely  that  a  most  serious  menace 
to  our  republican  institution  has  been 
averted. 

It  is  not  necessary  tonight  to  speak  of 
the  result  in  November  or  the  issues 
which  will  arise  between  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  to  follow.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  do  that  after  the  action  of  the 
Baltimore  convention. 

It  is  enough  now  to  say  that  whatever 
may  happen  in  November,  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  Republican  party  and  the 
United  States  has  already  been  won. 
The  party  remains  as  a  great  powerful 
organization  for  carrying  out  its  pa- 
triotic principles  as  an  agency  of  real 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tion along  the  Constitutional  lines  upon 
which  it  was  constructed  and  has  ever 
been  maintained;  and  its  future  oppor- 
tunity for  usefulness  is  as  great  as  its 
achievements  in  the  past 


Roosevelt  Convention. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Col.  Roosevelt  represent- 
ing twenty-two  states  in  whole  or 
part,  assembled  in  Orchestra  Hall, 
and  pledged  their  support  to  him. 
The  speech  nominating  the  Colonel 
for  President  was  made  by  Wm.  A. 
Prcndergast  of  New  York,  who  was 
to  have  presented  his  name  in  the 
regular   Convention,   and  was  tec- 
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^nded  by  Dean  Draper  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Col. 
Roosevelt  was  notified  of  the  action 
of  the  Convention,  and  in  accepting 
the  independent  nomination  for 
President  made  a  fiery  speech.  He 
appealed  to  the  people  of  all  sec- 
tions, regardless  of  party  affiliations, 
to  stand  with  the  founders  of  the 
new  party,  one  of  whose  cardinal 
principles,  he  said,  was  to  be  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal." 

The  informal  nomination  of 
Roosevelt  was  said  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  temporary  or- 
ganization of  a  new  party  which  will 
probably  be  called  'The  Progressive 
Party,"  and  which  will  hold  a  na- 
tional convention  in  August. 


MATTERS  IN  CONGRESS. 


With  two  g^eat  political  conven- 
tions in  session,  and  a  large  number 
of  members  in  attendance  from  both 
Houses,  Congress  has  been  marking 
time,  and  little  work  has  been  ac- 
complished except  on  one  or  two  of 
the  appropriation  bills. 

On  May  31,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment,  by  37  to  27,  to  the 
House  steel  bill,  providing  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
bill,  and  then  fixing  a  duty  of  $2  a 
ton  on  all  print  paper  imported  into 
the  United  States,  in  lieu  of  the  rate 
of  $3.75  provided  in  the  present  law. 
On  June  10,  the  House  rejected  this 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  144  to  loi, 
after  considerable  debate,  nearly  all 
the  Republicans  present,  including 
several  "insurgent  Republicans,"  and 
six  Democrats  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment 

In  the  Senate,  May  28,  Senator 


Cummins'  substitute  for  the  steel 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  12  to 
60.  The  twelve  Senators  who  voted 
for  the  substitute  were  Borah, 
Bourne,  Bristow,  Clapp,  Cummins, 
Gronna,  Jones,  Nelson,  Page,  Poin- 
dexter.  Works  and  Townsend.  Of 
these,  Senators  Page  and  Townsend 
are  usually  listed  with  the  regular 
forces. 

The  Senate,  May  31,  by  a  vote  of 
45  to  II,  passed  the  House  bill  ex- 
tending the  eight-hour  law  to  con- 
tracts involving  labor  on  government 
work,  except  the  Panama  canal.  The 
negative  votes  were  cast  by  Sena- 
tors Bradley,  Dillingham,  Dupont, 
Gallinger,  Heybum,  Oliver,  Page, 
Root,  Sanders  and  Wetmore,  Re- 
publicans, and  Percy,  Democrat 
The  President  has  signed  the  bill. 

On  June  3,  the  sundry  civil  appro- 
priation bill  was  reported,  and  makes 
a  reduction  of  about  $33,000,000  in 
amount  appropriated  for  all  objects. 
Provision  for  the  President's  tariff 
board  was  eliminated  by  a  vote  of 
72  to  47;  but  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  the  President's  traveling 
expenses  was  allowed,  though  it  was 
charged  by  Democrats  that  he  had 
used  the  former  appropriation 
largely  for  his  campaign  purposes. 
The  bill  empowers  the  President  to 
reorganize  the  customs  service. 

The  Republican  majority  of  the 
Senate  finance  committee  having  re- 
ported unfavorably  on  the  wool  bill, 
the  Democratic  minority  submitted 
a  minority  report,  urging  that  the 
bill  was  a  "moderate  and  conserva- 
tive measure,"  and  aimed  only  to  re- 
peal duties  that  are  "excessive  and 
unjust." 

The  Senate  committee  on  Inter- 
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oceanic  Canals  have  reported  favor- 
ably the  House  Panama  Canal  bill, 
with  a  proposed  amendment  prohib- 
iting vessels  engaged  in  coastwise 
trade  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by 
railroads  from  using  the  canal,  but 
permits  railroad  owned  vessels  en- 
gaged in  transoceanic  trade,  even  if 
touching  at  ports  of  the  United 
States,  to  pass  through  it,  providing 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  cargo  is  des- 
tined to  a  transoceanic  port.  The 
bill  stipulates  that  vessels  touching 
at  ports  of  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  South  America  are  not  to  be 
within  the  class  privileged  to  use  the 
canal. 

In  the  Senate,  June  11,  the  appro- 
priation made  for  the  Commerce 
Court,  recommended  by  the  appro- 
priations committee  (which  had  pre- 
viously been  rejected  by  the  House) 
was  struck  out  by  a  vote  of  36  to  21. 

Agreement  was  reached  in  the 
Senate,  June  14,  to  vote  on  July  2 
on  the  House  chemical  tariff  bill.  It 
is  believed  that  the  "progressives" 
and  several  Democrats  will  unite 
with  the  regular  Republicans  to  de- 
feat the  measure. 

The  "money  trust'*  investigation 
in  the  House  has  terminated  for  the 
present,  and  may  not  be  resumed, 
because  of  the  probable  defeat  of  the 
Pujo  bill  to  give  the  committee  au- 
thority to  compel  banks  to  answer 
its  inquiries. 


ENGLISH   METHODS  OF  DIS- 
CUSSION. 


Really,  now,  when  you  get  right  down 
to  the  bottom  of  things,  isn't  it  the  man 
who  can  raise  the  most  money  who  has 
the  best  chance  in  a  direct  primary? — 
Newton  Times. 


The  obvious  need  of  the  present  situ- 
ation in  the  Republican  party  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  who  can  mar- 
shal all  its  elements  with  a  solid  front. — 
Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 


The  British  Tariff  Reform  League 
has  aroused  the  ire  of  its  free  trade 
antagonists  by  a  sustained  exi>osure 
of  the  exaggerated  statements  re-^ 
garding  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States.  The  League's  latest 
contribution  to  this  line  of  argument 
has  been  to  arm  its  lecturers  with 
typical  prices  from  the  current  gro- 
cery catalogue  of  Sears-Roebuck 
Company,  Chicago,  showing  that  or- 
dinary household  commodities  can 
be  purchased  for  the  same  price  in 
Chicago  as  in  London. 

Probably  as  a  means  of  shutting 
off  irrelevant  and  time-wasting 
"heckling"  on  the  part  of  free  trade 
auditors,  the  lecturers  announce  that 
they  will  produce  the  catalogues  on 
the  challenger  putting  up  half-a- 
sovereign  ($2.50)  against  an  equal 
deposit  by  the  lecturer,  the  loser's 
deposit  to  be  applied  to  some  local 
charity.  This  is  surely  a  sporting 
proposition  on  very  familiar 
English  lines,  and  it  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  free  trade  "Star" 
should  meet  it  by  directing  against 
the  League  an  accusation  of 
"snatching  half-sovereigns."  The 
"Star,"  degenerate  in  its  day,  does 
not  stop  to  think  that,  chances  being 
even,  the  "snatching^*  might  fall  to 
the  share  of  the  dissentient  chal- 
lenger, or,  chances  being  uneven, 
the  outlook  is  bad  for  a  cause  which 
turns  tail  in  Such  an  un-English 
fashion. 

Nor  does  the  "Star"  come  out  any 
better,  in  its  further  prosecution  of 
the  case.  Its  advice  to  free  traders^ 
that  "they  should  refuse  to  deny  or 
to  admit  or  to  discuss  the  Chicago 
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price  list"  on  the  ground  that  "such 
price  list  proves  nothing,"  would  be 
bad  enough  by  itself,  but  it  is  placed 
in  a  worse  light  when  details  are  en- 
tered upon.  Its  demand  for  the 
class  of  sugar  sold  by  tlie  Chicago 
firm,  on  the  ground  that  "there  is 
sugar  and  sugar,"  is  neatly  count- 
ered by  the  League's  reference  to 
the  distinct  statement  contained  in 
die  catalogue,  "This  firm  does  not 
deal  in  beet  sugar." 

The  above  instance  is  referred  to 
at  some  length,  although  only  a 
type  of  much  that  has  preceded  it.  It 
cannot  be  too  generally  understood 
that  the  high  cost  of  American  liv- 
ing, as  compared  with  English,  is 
due  far  less  to  the  disparity  between 
the  purchase  price  of  the  particular 
commodity  than  to  the  higher 
standard  of  living  prevailing  among 
American  working  class  families. 
This  distinction,  properly  urged,  will 
doubtless  be  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  hand  of  those  who  are  striving, 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  fiscal 
system  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 


THE  COST  OF  HIGH  LIVING. 


B7  EON.   CHARLSB  N,   PR0VT7. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  it  was  claimed  by 
intelligent  speakers  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Association 
that  milk  must  be  advanced  25  per 
cent,  this  fall.  It  is  a  very  easy 
thing  to  say  that  milk  should  be  ad- 
vanced 25  per  cent.,  or  that  the 
price  of  anything  else  should  be  in- 
creased, but  who  is  going  to  pay, 
and  how,  through  this  method,  are 
we  going  to  arrive  at  a  better  condi- 
tion or  a  more  reasonable  cost  of 


living?  Never  on  this  basis,  and  the 
poor  will  g^ow  even  poorer  even  if 
the  rich  do  not  grow  richer,  for  the 
schemes  are  about  exhausted,  and 
the  time  has  come  when  honest 
work  and  honest  methods  of  busi- 
ness economy  should  be  practised  by 
all  classes  of  people,  which  are  the 
only  ways  possible  to  secure  the  re- 
lief so  much  needed  at  the  present 
time. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  high  cost  of  living,  but  nothing 
is  said  about  the  high  cost  of  fun. 
This  brings  to  mind  the  oft-repeated 
sentiment  of  James  J.  Hill,  that  the 
present  condition  is  not  so  much  the 
high  cost  of  living  as  the  cost  of 
high  living.  Every  honest  and  in- 
telligent person  knows  that  this  is 
correct  and  that  there  can  be  no  re- 
lief by  raising  prices  or  shortening 
hours  of  labor,  which  only  increase 
the  burden.  A  fair  adjustment 
must  be  made  of  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  conditions  of  life  and 
the  mutual  relations  of  mankind. 
Extremes  are  not  desirable,  neither 
do  they  promote  the  best  good  of  all. 
Our  people  today  are  pursuing  a 
very  extreme  course  of  life,  and  this 
does  not  apply  to  any  one  class. 
The  rich  take  the  leading  position  in 
the  cost  of  high  living,  and  every 
other  class  tries  to  approach  the  ex- 
ample set  by  them.  In  the  old  worid 
people  are  educated  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  royalty,  and  are  themselves 
but  subjects;  but  in  this  country, 
however,  we  are  citizens,  and  there 
is  no  true  distinction  except  in  be- 
havior, and  naturally  the  man  who 
regulates  his  life  by  high  standards  is 
deserving  of  the  greatest  respect. 

The  waste  of  time  and  the  profit- 
less use  of  money  in  purchasing 
many  things  not  needed  and  much 
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that  is  not  only  useless  but  abso- 
lutely harmful  to  health  and  happi- 
ness add  to  the  great  burden  of  the 
situation.  In  the  first  place,  people 
arc  trying  hard  to  live  in  the  city  or 
town  by  mechanical  and  merchan- 
dising employments.  Hours  of 
labor  are  being  shortened  and  wages 
advanced,  and  to  meet  this  situation 
more  people  must  be  employed,  all 
of  which  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  and  distribution. 
This  course  lessens  the  inclination  to 
go  to  the  farm  and  prevents  the 
present  farmer  from  getting  labor, 
and  thus  increases  the  cost  of  his 
products.  So  the  products  of  the 
mechanic  and  of  the  farmer  are  both 
made  to  cost  more,  showing  de- 
finitely that  the  expense  of  living 
will  not  be  reduced  by  this  course  of 
procedure. 

The  waste  of  time  and  money  on 
unworthy  occupations  is  also  im- 
poverishing the  people;  such  as  the 
expenditure  last  year  of  $1,500,000,- 
000  on  liquors;  $800,000,000  on  to- 
bacco; $450,000,000  on  theatres; 
$25,000,000  on  chewing  gum  and 
many  other  unnecessary  indulgences, 
while  eight  million  people  attend 
moving  picture  shows  daily;  all  of 
which  amount  to  over  $3,000,000,- 
000.  Add  to  this  what  cannot  be 
counted  in  dollars  and  cents,  the 
damaged  lives  and  the  court  costs, 
and  $40  for  each  man,  woman  and 
child  in  our  country  is  wasted  and 
worse  than  wasted.  This  in  a  family 
of  five  persons  amounts  to  $200,  al- 
lowing that  one-half  of  the  money 
comes  back  in  some  form  of  labor, 
although  this  is  a  high  estimate* 

What  a  waste!  How  can  people 
be  in  healthy  circumstances  with 
such  a  waste  going  on  all  the  time? 
We  cannot  restore  better  conditions 


by  statutes,  but  we  can  restore  them 
by  better  morals,  and  a  greater  self- 
denial  by  the  people,  abstaining  from 
those  indulgences  which  are  so  un- 
necessary and  harmful,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  thrift  and  economy.  All 
these  enterprises,  apparently  so  un- 
necessary, appear  to  be  most  pros- 
perous. Who  is  to  blame?  Only 
when  the  people  themselves  cease  to 
thus  spend  their  substance  in  profit- 
less living  will  the  unworthy  enter- 
prises pass  and  the  worthy  industries 
prosper,  thus  giving  much  greater 
return  to  all,  employer  and  employe 
as  well.  The  great  controversy  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  will  then 
cease;  peace  and  happiness  will  per- 
vail  and  the  blessing  of  God  come 
upon  all,  and  in  no  other  way  can  we 
look  for  better  conditions  of  life  in 
our  country. 


CONCLUSIONS   OF   JAMES    G. 
BLAINE. 


In  Regard  to  a  Century  of  Protection. 

This  country  under  a  low  tariff, 
inviting  large  importations  and 
sharp  competition,  has  never  pros- 
pered. 

The  country  has  never  recovered 
from  the  depression  caused  by  low 
tariffs  until  a  protective  tariff  was 
enacted  to  take  its  place. 

The  tariff  of  1824  relieved  the  de- 
pression caused  by  a  hasty  lowering 
of  the  tariff  in  1816. 

The  tariff  of  1842  revived  the 
country  after  the  destructive  tariff  of 
1833  and  the  tariff  of  1861  intro- 
duced the  prosperity  which  followed 
the  panic  of  1857  which  was  caused 
by  the  Walker  tariff  of  1846. 

The  Democratic  party  insists  on 
breaking  down  protection  even  when 
its  effects  on  the  industries  of  the 
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country  are  apparent  Calhoun 
broke  down  the  tariffs  of  1824  and 
1828  for  which  three  Democratic 
Presidents  had  voted. 

Polk  and  Walker  broke  down  the 
tariff  of  1842  and  gave  to  the  coun- 
try the  free  trade  tariff  of  1846. 

Qeveland  broke  down  the  protec- 
tive policy  and  gave  us  the  Wilson 
bill  of  1894. 


LIBERTY  AND  LICENSE. 


Wnm  the  Bam  Fromciaeo  OhnmMe. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if,  as  an- 
nounced from  Los  Angeles,  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  intend  to  prosecute 
the  leaders  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  on  a  charge  of  se- 
dition, the  charge  will  hold.  Sedi- 
tion, as  contrasted  with  treason,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  an  overt  act, 
but  consists  in  writing,  publishing  or 
uttering  words  that  tend  to  excite 
persons  and  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state.  And  certainly  the  writ- 
ings and  the  speeches  of  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  do  just  this.  The 
members  of  this  organization,  in- 
deed, regard  the  state  as  their  great- 
est enemy  and  they  believe  in  tear- 
ing down  the  whole  social  and  indus- 
trial structure.  They  are  more 
nearly  related  to  the  anarchists  than 
they  are  to  the  socialists,  and  their 
campaign  is  one  of  industrial  con- 
quest which  contemplates  the  de- 
struction and  ruin  of  industries  as  at 
present  operated.  Qearly  such  a 
doctrine  tends  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment and  comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  Federal  statute  defining  and  pro- 
viding for  the  punishment  of  sedi- 
tious conspiracy. 

The  Industrial  Workers  are  fond 
of  crying  out  for  "free  speech"  and 


declare,  as  they  did  at  San  Diego, 
that  such  a  thing  does  not  exist  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  perfectly 
true,  if  free  speech  is  to  be  made  to 
include  the  mischievous  utterances 
of  this  body  of  syndicalists.  There 
is  no  freer  country  in  the  world  than 
the  United  States,  and  the  right  of 
free  speech — proper  free  speech, 
that  is — is  guaranteed  to  everyone 
by  the  Constitution.  But,  for  vari- 
ous and  necessary  reasons,  the  com- 
plete freedom  of  the  individual  has 
to  be  limited  even  in  the  freest  of 
countries.  It  is  not  only  freedom  of 
speech  that  is  properly  restricted, 
but  freedom  of  various  other  kinds 
of  activities.  For  instance,  an  indi- 
vidual's freedom  to  carry  a  pocket- 
knife  on  his  person  does  not  mean 
that  he  can  with  impunity  unclasp  it 
and  stick  it  into  his  fellow  man. 
Nor  does  his  right  to  "life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  give 
him  the  privilege  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  another  person's  property 
just  because  he  would  like  to  have 
it. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange,  therefore^ 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  has 
been  found  advisable,  even  in  the 
United  States,  to  place  certain  re- 
strictions upon  the  freedom  of 
speech.  There  are  still  many  styles 
of  speaking  that  one  may  indulge  in 
only  at  a  certain  risk  of  forfeiting 
one's  freedom  of  personal  action. 
The  kind  of  speaking  indulged  in  by 
the  Industrial  Workers  is  one  of 
these.  Men  who  advocate,  as  the 
syndicalists  do,  direct  action,  such  as 
the  blowing  up  of  property  by  dyna- 
mite and  the  general  strike,  which 
would  paralyze  all  industry,  are 
clearly  not  entitled  to  the  right  of 
flaunting  their  destructive  theories 
in  public. 
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The  Industrial  Workers  profess 
to  scorn  striking  for  a  mere  question 
of  wages  or  shorter  hours.  They 
seek,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  fac- 
tories, mines  or  railroads  uni^ofit- 
able  and  worthless  as  property,  and 
their  method  of  doing  this  is  by  bad 
work,  constant  friction  with  the  em- 
ploying class  and  the  general  pro- 
voking of  unrest  and  discontent 
throughout  the  country.  Even  when 
a  strike  results  in  no  immediate  gain 
for  the  workers  it  is  not  considered 
a  lost  effort,  for,  where  repeated, 
strikes  help  to  disorganize  and 
weaken  the  existing  system.  If  the 
latter  could  be  made  to  crumble 
under  their  long  prolonged  assaults 
or  passive  wrecking,  the  syidicalists 
propose  to  step  in  and  take  over  the 
business  enterprise  which  they 
would  deliberately  have  wrecked. 
The  Industrial  Workers  may  go  on 
chafing  at  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  them.  They  may  howl  about 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  declare 
that  they  are  being  persecuted.  But 
the  great  mass  of  liberty-loving 
Americans  will  be  glad  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  few  choice  and  se- 
lected limits  to  the  right  of  free 
speech  in  the  United  States. 


A  canvass  was  made  recently,  cov- 
ering 91  railroad  campanies  with  a 
total  capitalization  of  $5,500,000,000, 
and  142  industrial  corporations  with 
a  capitalization  of  $5,250,000,000,  to 
determine  how  large  an  interest  the 
general  public  has  in  these  vast 
properties.  The  whole  number  of 
stockholders  of  the  former  was  389,- 
571  and  their  average  holding 
139  1/2  shares,  while  the  industrial 
companies  had  590,828  stockholders 
with  an  average  of  89  3/8  shares 
each.    The  increase  in  the  capital  of 


the  railroads  for  the  year  was  $97,- 
654,274,  or  only  2  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  in  the  niunber  of  sharehold- 
ers was  29,275,  or  8  per  cent.  The 
capital  of  the  industrial  companies 
showed  an  increase  of  $61,810,904, 
or  slightly  over  i  per  cent.,  and  the 
number  of  stockholders  was  larger 
by  35,321,  or  6  per  cent.  Taking  the 
whole  number  of  corporations,  234, 
with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of 
$10,711,575,719,  there  was  an  in- 
crease this  year  of  64,596,  or  7  per 
cent.,  in  the  number  of  stockholders, 
to  $159465,178,  or  I  1/2  per  cent.,  in 
the  capitalization,  and  the  average 
holding  was  109  1/4  shares,  or  6 
less  than  last  year.  These  figures 
make  it  evident  that  whatever  affects 
the  success  or  failure  of  corporations 
concerns  many  people,  and  not  alone 
the  few  individuals  who  have  the 
management  of  the  properties. 


PRESIDENTS   WHO   HAVE 
NAMED  THEIR  SUC- 
CESSORS. 


B,  N.  Vattandigham  in  the  Bottom  Hercld. 

Professor  Schouler  has  pointed 
out  that  the  American  people  have 
suffered  only  three  Presidents  to 
name  their  successors,  Jefferson, 
Jackson  and  Roosevelt.  The  last  in- 
stance is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all, 
and  its  sequel  is  drastically  playing 
itself  out  even  now  before  the  eyes  of 
interested  millions.  All  three  in- 
stances have  traits  of  striking  family 
likeness,  and  marked  differences  of 
detail.  The  thing  that  stands  out  in 
each  is  that  an  intensely  popular 
President,  bowing  to  the  precedent 
against  the  third  term  set  by  Wash- 
ington, was  able  solely  because  of 
his  popularity  to  pick  out  a  man  to 
continue  his  policies.     The  striking 
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diflference  between  the  first  two  in- 
stances and  the  third  is  found  in  this, 
that  Jefferson  and  Jackson  main- 
tained unbroken  the  friendly  rela- 
tions with  their  successors  and 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  their  second 
nomination,  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
broken  with  the  man  of  his  choice 
and  is  seeking  to  oust  him  from  the 
official  leadership  of  his  party. 

When  Jefferson  definitely  decided 
to  put  away  the  temptation  of  a 
third  term,  there  were  three  men 
hoping  for  the  succession,  George 
Clinton,  vice-president;  James  Madi- 
son, secretary  of  state,  and  James 
Monroe,  then  still  smarting  from  the 
humiliation  of  Jefferson's  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  treaty  that 
Monroe  had  negotiated  with  Great 
Britain.  In  the  end  Monroe  decided 
to  wait  in  the  well-understood  posi- 
tion of  heir-apparent,  amd  Madison 
was  elected  by  122  electoral  votes  to 
six  for  George  Qinton  who  was 
chosen  vice-president,  and  47  for 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  the  Federalist 
candidate.  Jefferson  already  knew 
that  his  successor  would  not  attempt 
to  hold  by  the  embargo,  and  indeed, 
it  had  been  repealed,  and  the  non- 
intercourse  act  took  its  place.  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison  were  in  frequent 
consultation  throughout  the  whole 
four  years,  but  something  in  the  sit- 
uation and  in  the  temperament  of 
Madison  made  it  impossible  to  avoid 
a  war  that  never  should  have  oc- 
curred. The  Federalists  believed 
that  Madison  owed  his  second  nom- 
ination to  his  yielding  to  the  war 
party. 

Jackson  entered  upon  the  Presi- 
dency after  having  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  office  should  be  re- 
stricted to  a  single  term  for  any  in- 
cumbent,   but    without    a    definite 


pledge  that  he  would  not  seek  a 
second  term.  The  situation  was 
such  that  as  early  as  1831  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  accept  a  second  nom- 
ination. His  kitchen  cabinet  took 
care  that  the  offer  should  come  to 
him  with  a  deceptive  air  of  spon- 
taneity, and  it  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  thought  a  sound 
protectionist.  Jackson's  decision 
balked  Calhoun  of  his  ambition  to  be 
promoted  to  the  White  House  from 
the  vice-presidency  which  he  was 
then  filling  for  the  second  time.  He 
felt  that  Van  Buren,  who  was  slated 
for  the  vice-presidency  in  1832,  had 
caused  the  breach  between  him  and 
Jackson,  though  in  this  he  was 
wrong,  for  Jackson  had  turned 
against  Calhoun  upon  learning  that 
the  latter  had  sought  in  181 8  to  have 
him  punished  for  his  high-handed 
conduct  in  the  Seminole  war.  Jack- 
son could  not  forgive  what  he 
thought  disloyalty,  and  Calhoun 
seemed  to  have  something  less  than 
his  accustomed  high  courage  in  the 
presence  of  the  ardent  Tennesseean. 
Calhoun  took  a  rather  petty  revenge 
upon  Van  Buren  in  preventing  his 
confirmation  as  minister  to  England 
after  he  had  gone  to  his  post  as  a 
recess  appointee.  Jackson,  who 
seems  to  have  loved  the  clever  and 
elegant  New  Yorker,  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  succeed  to  the 
Presidency  in  1837. 

Jackson's  wish  was  effective,  and 
the  Democratic  national  convention 
ratified  the  candidacy  of  Van  Buren 
in  1836  after  he  had  been  nominated 
by  several  state  legislatures.  In  the 
long  wrestle  with  that  giant,  the 
United  States  Bank,  Jackson  had 
been  victorious,  but  he  bequeathed 
to  Van  Buren  the  embarrassments 
attendant  upon  that  victory.    Jack- 
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son's  second  election  had  been  won 
by  219  out  of  288  electoral  votes. 
Van  Buren  had  only  170  out  of  294. 
In  spite  of  the  panic  of  1837,  Van 
Buren  made  a  good  fight  through- 
out his  administration  and  wrung 
from  a  somewhat  unwilling  Con- 
gress the  sub-treasury  law,  the  nat- 
ural and  necessary  sequel  of  Jack- 
son's successful  war  upon  the  bank. 
Jackson  from  the  Hermitage 
watched  with  sympathy  and  ap- 
proval the  conduct  of  the  man  he 
had  put  in  office,  though  he  was  less 
pleased  with  the  recall  of  the  specie 
circular  than  with  some  other  acts 
of  Van  Buren.  Calhoun's  unsympa- 
thetic attitude  could  not  prevent  the 
renomination  of  Van  Buren  in  1840, 
but  discontent  in  the  South  helped 
to  overwhelm  the  Democrats  at  the 
following  election,  and  Van  Buren 
had  but  60  out  of  294  electoral  votes. 
Calhoun's  complete  revenge  came 
four  years  later  when  a  letter  of 
Jackson's  in  favor  of  annexing 
Texas  was  used  against  Van  Buren, 
and  the  two-thirds  rule  made  pos- 
sible the  defeat  of  the  expectant  can- 
didate by  Polk,  the  dark  horse. 
Jackson  never  ceased  to  regret  this 
letter  that  had  then  been  thus  used 
against  his  friend.  He  did  not  live 
to  see  Van  Buren's  ample  revenge 
as  the  Free  Soil  candidate  in  1848. 


Senator  Newlands,  of  Nevada, 
who  is  always  devising  new  schemes 
of  legislation,  recently  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  House  steel  bill 
what  he  called  a  "compromise  tariff 
plan.''  By  it  he  proposes  a  10  per 
cent,  reduction  on  Jan.  i,  from  cer- 
tain duties,  and  a  further  reduction 
of  5  per  cent,  on  Jan.  i  of  each  year 
for  four  years  thereafter  until  the 


total  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  shall 
have  been  made.  A  non-partisan 
tariff  commission  of  five  members, 
appointed  by  the  President,  would 
determine  to  what  products  the  re- 
ductions should  apply.  Senator 
Newlands  said  that  his  purpose  was 
not  to  indorse  the  protection  prin- 
ciple, but  to  recognize  that  protec- 
tive duties  had  stimulated  industries 
which  must  suffer  by  any  radical 
change.  Senator  Newlands  pointed 
out  that  both  parties  had  promised  a 
revision  of  the  tariff,  and  his  pur- 
pose, he  said,  was  to  provide  a  grad- 
uated reduction  with  a  brake,  so  ap- 
plied as  to  prevent  excessive  impor- 
tations and  consequent  labor  dis- 
turbances. 


PROTECTION  A  NECESSITY. 


BT  WALTER  /.  BALLAMD. 

Sir  Guilford  Molesworth,  the  emi- 
nent English  statistician  and  indus- 
trial writer,  says  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  inconsistent  piece  of 
folly  than  that  pf  the  English  trade 
unionist  who  protects  the  labor  of 
his  fellow-unionists  and  at  the  same 
time  admits  the  products  of  foreign 
labor  duty  free  to  compete  with 
them. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  un- 
fair and  unlimited  foreign  competi- 
tion has  ruined  many  of  our  indus- 
tries, while  others  are  struggling 
hard  for  existence,"  asserts  Sir  Guil- 
ford. "While  we  have  so  many  of 
our  own  countr)mien  unemployed  we 
are  practically  paying  to  foreign 
workmen  some  eighty  millions 
(pounds,  doubtless)  of  money  yearly, 
which  represents  the  value  of  labor 
in  those  articles  which  we  allow  to 
be  imported  duty  free.    Our  capital 
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is  being  driven  abroad,  want  of  con-  Money  in  Circulation: 

fidence,  unemployment,  distress  and     $3,^14,000,000  $i,s7o,ooo/>oo 

poverty  abound/'  ^     ^      Circniation  per  CapiU:            ^ 

Yet  that  is  just  the  condition,  the  BankCleadn^i 

wretched  condition,  which  the  Dem-     $159,000,000,000  $105,000,000,000 

ocrats  and  their  allies,  the  irregular  Bank  Deposits: 

Republicans  (so-called),  the  "tariff-     $15,900,000,000  $10,800,000,000 

revision-downward"     fanatics,     will     ^,  ^^ Imports: 

•   .         u     X  •     xt^  TT  V  J  ci  4.      -f     $i,S27/>oo,ooo   $763,000,000 

bnng  about  m  tWe  United  States  if  Exports: 

they  are  not  stopped  next  Novem-     $2,049,000,000 $999,000,000 

ber  by  the   election   of   a  majority  Farms  and  Farm  Property: 

of   full-protective,    wages-protective     $40,991,000,000  $20,552,000,000 

Congressmen.     Nothing  has   saved  tsi.r.^^^^^^''^''^^''\.  . 

t^       ,    .       .    .u  ^    ^  j.^.  $8,417,000,000  $3,7ooAXX),ooo 

us  from  being  m  that  condition  now  Factory  Products: 

except  the  vetoes  by  President  Taft     $20,672,000,000  $7,668,000,000 

of  the  reckless  tariff  reduction  bills  Wages  Paid: 

passed  by   the   House   at  the   last     $3,427,000,000 $1,125,000,000 

completed  session  of  Congress.  ^<,„^.^           *^^     amers: 

r-  ,t^      A        '  '^      0,615,000  1,307,000 

Carey,   the  American   economist, 

has  pointed  out  that  "the  periods  of  ^^^  great  showing,  and  it  is  only 

protection,    1813,    1838,    1842    and  P^^^''  ^^  proof  positive  that  a  full 

1861,  gave  us  wages  high,  money  protective  tariff  is  a  vital  necessity 

cheap,  public  and  private  revenues  ^^  ^^^  preservation  and  extension  of 

large,    immigration    great    and    in-  American  prosperity. 
creasing,  while  the  periods  of  'free 

trade/  1817,  1834,  1846  and  1857  be-  TARIFF  REPORT  OF  CLOTHIERS' 

queathed  labor  everywhere  seeking  ASSOCIATION. 

employment,     wages     low,     moncv  ^               ^    ""i         ,    ,      ^,    . 

i«;Jk    \^«Ki:/*    ^^A^^.r^¥^    ^^.r^^.^^^  Secretary    Corwine,   of    the    National 

high     public   and    private    revenues  Association   of   Qothiers,  read   at   the 

smaU    and    decreasing,   immigration  ^^^^^^  convention  in  Atlantic  City  the 

decUning,  public  and  private  bank-  following  report  on  the  tariff: 

ruptcy  nearly  universal."  Your  Tariff   Committee   report   that, 

*'Who,"  asks  Sir  Guilford,  "but  the  though  it  has  not  announced  its  activi- 

biggest  fool  on  earth  would  support  ties,  it  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  situa- 

such  an  idiotic  poUcy?"    Fortunately  **^"  ^*  ^''l*''!?^''"^             r        ^  ,    . 

^L    TT  -^  _i  ou.  ^          J.            J  T  1  When  Schedule  K  was  reframed  last 

the  United  States  put  an  end  July  24,  y^ar  in  special  session  of  Congress,  the 

1897,  by  the  pen  of  William  McKin-  committee   refrained   from   making  any 

ley,  to  the  Wilson-Gorman  Demo-  public  declaration  of  its  views,  because 

cratic    (practical)     free-trade    tariff  Jt  decided  to  wait  for  the  report  of  the 

with    the    following    (among    many  '^^"^  Board,  which,  under  the  direction 

^u^«.\  kA«A4;/«;«i  «.^.<«ife.  ^^   President   Taft,   was   conducting  an 

other)  beneficial  results.  investigation  from  the  raw  wool  to  the 

191 1                                      Inc.  since  1897  finished  products   of  woolen  and   wor- 

National  Wealth:  sted  cloths,  and  also  into  the  garments 

$I07/X)0,ooo,ooo  $30,000,000,000  into  which  such  cloths  were  manufac- 

Wcalth  per  Capita:  tured,  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  dif- 

$1,318    $201  ference  in   the  cost  of  production  and 
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manufacture  between  the  United  States 
and  competitive  nations. 

The  National  Association  of  Clothiers 
had  placed  itself  on  record  as  favoring  a 
Tariff  Commission  and  had  been  repre- 
sented at  the  conventions  of  trade  and 
commercial  organizations  at  which  such 
a  commission  had  been  advocated.  The 
Association  was  gratified  when  the  Tar- 
iff Board  was  authorized  by  Congress 
considering  it  to  be  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion which  would  lead  ultimately  to  a 
permanent  non-partisan  tariff  commis- 
sion. Your  committee  having  assured 
itself  of  the  integrity  and  fairness  of  the 
members  of  the  Tariff  Board,  through 
familiarizing  itself  with  the  plan  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  latter,  felt  that 
notwithstanding  the  situation  in  Con- 
gress it  would  be  best  to  wait  for  the 
report  of  that  Board.  President  Taft 
had  assured  the  public  that  the  report 
would  be  ready  by  the  time  Congress 
assembled  in  regular  session  in  Decem- 
ber, 191 1. 

The  report  was  made  public  last  De- 
cember and  laid  a  foundation  on  which 
to  rebuild  at  lower  and  less  discrimina- 
tory rates  a  scientifically  arranged  wool 
schedule  which  would  abolish  special 
favors  and  place  the  manufacturers  of 
woolen  and  worsted  cloths  more  nearly 
on  a  parity. 

The  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
present  regular  session  of  Congress  in- 
troduced and  passed  what  was  practi- 
cally the  same  bill  which  it  had  passed 
in  special  session.  That  bill  changed 
specific  to  ad  valorem  duties  on  a  con- 
siderably lower  basis  than  the  existing 
bill.  It  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  whence 
it  is  announced  no  hearings  will  be  held. 

Your  committee  desires  that  discrim- 
ination and  special  favors  through  un- 
due protection  shall  end,  and  that  only 
such  measures  of  protection  be  accorded 
an  industry  as  will  reasonably  protect  it. 

The  foregoing  is  set  forth  only  to 
show  to  the  Convention  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  watchful,  and  to  assure 
the  delegates  that  it  will  move  when- 
ever activity  on  its  part  will  be  helpful 
to  the  cause  for  which  it  stands. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  connection  with 
Schedule  K.  The  situation  is  so  sur- 
rounded   by    complications,    principally 


political,  that  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  would  venture  a  prediction  upoa 
which  anyone  could  rely. 


GERMANY'S  INDUSTRIAL 
POLICY. 


Prwn  ike  Iron  Trade  Review, 

The  Germans  havls  been  making  won- 
derful strides  in  securing  the  commerce 
of  the  world  against  the  competition  of 
other  nations.  No  one  charges  them 
with  being  possessed,  as  a  nation,  of 
any  considerable  degree  of  business 
lunacy;  and  yet,  while  every  man  hold- 
ing public  office  in  this  country,  from 
the  President  to  the  most  humble  public 
official,  is  out  "gunning"  for  those  manu- 
facturers who  maintain  friendly  business 
relations  with  their  competitors  (based 
on  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  fair 
dealing,  interchanging  of  experiences 
and  ideas,  with  a  disposition  to  live  and 
let  live),  the  emperor  of  Germany,  act- 
ing for  what  he  considers  the  good  of 
the  German  nation,  is  working  overtime 
trying  to  compel  German  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  to  do  the  very  thing  for 
which  we  are  trying  to  prosecute  Amer- 
ican manufacturers.    Who  is  right? 

The  American  hysteria  has  gone  so 
far  that  two  prominent  candidates  for 
the  presidency  are  basing  their  chief 
claim  for  popular  support  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  prosecuted  and 
threatened  with  destruction  certain  busi- 
ness interests  of  America  and  the  heat 
with  which  they  promise  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

In  Germany,  that  competes  with  us  so 
cleverly  outside  of  our  own  country, 
they  encourage  where  we  threaten;  they 
confer  patents  of  nobility  upon  prom- 
inent manufacturers  who  are  successful 
in  this  direction,  while  we  desire  to 
throw  them  into  prison;  their  Govern- 
ment favors,  while  here  it  seems  the 
Government  hates,  those  enterprises 
which  develop  and  build  up  national 
prosperity,  foreign  trade,  financial 
strengrth  and  the  general  well-being  of 
the  people.    Who  is  right? 

Already  the  Germans  are  selling  steel 
products  in  an  ever-increasing  volume 
upon  our  Pacific  coast,  and  if  some  of 
the     high-minded,     vote-chasing     office 
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holders  in  America  had  their  way  this 
volume  would  be  increased,  as  it  prob- 
ably will  be  when  the  Panama  canal  is 
opened.     Who  is  right? 


WAGES  UNDER  FREE  TRADE. 


The  attention  devoted,  in  the  British 
tariff  reform  agitation,  to  the  industrial 
wages  paid  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States  respectively  is  evidenced 
by  a  series  of  articles  on  "Sheffield  in 
America,"  appearing  in  the  "Sheffield 
Daily  Telegraph."  Written  by  Mr.  J. 
Ellis  Barker,  the  well  known  English 
economist,  the'  introductory  article  re- 
produces the  following  comparative 
table  of  average  wages  paid  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  silver  plate  hollow  ware,  on 
a  basis  of  ten  working  hours  per  day: 

England  America 

Casters       $  .S4  $2.00 

Stampers      2.00  2.50 

Spinners       1.66  3.00 

Buffers      1.50  300 

Solderers      1.50  3.00 

Piercers      2.00  3.50 

Chasers      1.70  3.25 

Engravers      1.70  3.00 

Platers      1.70  3-50 

Burnishers       41  2.50 

Boys      IS  .89 

Girls      12  i.oo 


KILLING  HOME  INDUSTRIES. 


From  Fibre  and  Fatrie. 
We  are  a  queer  people,  of  that  there  is 
no  mistake.  We  allow  paid  law-makers 
to  go  right  ahead  and  sell  out  the  great- 
est American  industry  to  foreign  com- 
petitors, and  there  is  hardly  a  peep  of 
protest  from  those  most  seriously  af- 
fected. Yet  there  is  not  one  chance  in 
a  thousand  that  should  a  low  tariff  pre- 
vail the  consumer  would  benefit  fifty 
cents  on  a  suit  of  clothes  or  an  overcoat, 
either  in  the  purchase  price  or  the  qual- 
ity of  the  goods.  Under  such  conditions 
the  mill  workers,  and  their  dependents, 
probably  1,000,000  all  told  in  New  Eng- 
land, would  have  their  spending  power 
substantially  curtailed  and  their  general 
scheme  of  living  entirely  changed.     For 


what?  Simply  to  fatten  the  pocketbook 
of  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  the 
importer. 

If  the  national  lawmakers  are  in 
earnest  they  will  let  well  enough  alone 
as  regards  tariff  and  regulate  a  few  real 
bad  trusts  and  combinations  that  are 
dangerous  to  the  common  people. 
There  are  no  trusts,  good  or  bad,  in  the 
textile  industry  or  in  any  of  its  allied 
branches,  so  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  our  industry  to  regulate,  and  if  left 
alone  for  six  months,  managers  and  op- 
eratives could  and  would  get  together, 
and  the  bad  element  would  soon  be 
eliminated  and  there  would  be  peace  and 
prosperity  in  our  mill  towns,  where  now 
there  is  much  discontent  and  suffering. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
voters  will  have  their  say,  and  there 
should  be  co-operation  amongst  voters 
in  every  mill  city  and  town  to  eliminate 
the  politician  who  is  a  traitor  to  his  con- 
stituents and  elect  men,  from  fence 
viewers  to  a  president,  who  will  agree 
to  give  ample  protection  against  foreign 
labor,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 


STATISTICS  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURES FOR  NEW  ENG- 
LAND STATES. 


Statistics  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  census  bureau  show 
that  Massachusetts  ranks  first  in 
New  England  and  fourth  among  the 
states  of  the  union  in  the  value  of 
products  of  manufactures,  while  in 
the  number  of  wage-earners  it  is 
third  in  the  country. 

The  number  of  wage-earners  in 
Massachusetts  is  584,559,  or  more 
than  a  twelfth  of  the  total  for  the 
United  States,  exceeded  only  by 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
value  of  products  is  $1,490,529,000 
and  the  value  added  by  manufac- 
tures is  $659,764,000.  In  both  re- 
spects Massachusetts  stands  fourth 
to  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois. 
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Second  in  rank  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states  is  Connecticut,  which 
takes  twelfth  place  in  value  of  prod- 
uct with  $490^72,000,  being  ex- 
ceeded by  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Missouri 
and  California.  In  number  of  wage- 
earners,  however,  the  state  has 
eighth  place,  with  210,792,  and  the 
value  of  $233,013,000  added  by  man- 
ufactures gives  it  tenth  place. 

Value  of  product  of  $280,344,000 
places  Rhode  Island  sixteenth  in  this 
respect.  With  its  113,538  wage- 
earners  it  has  fourteenth  place  and 
the  same  rank  from  $122,152,000 
value  added  by  manufactures. 

These  three  are  the  only  New 
England  states  that  take  any  high 
rank  for  volume  of  manufactures. 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  with 
product  values  of  $176,029,000  and 
$164,581,000  respectively,  stand 
twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  in 
the  list.  Maine  has  79,955  wage- 
earners  (ranking  19)  and  $78,928,000 
value  added  by  manufactures  (rank- 
ing 24),  and  New  Hampshire  takes 
twentieth  place  with  78,628  wage- 
earners  and  twenty-seventh  with 
$66424,000  value  added  by  manu- 
factures. 

Least  disposed  to  manufacturers 
of  the  New  England  states  is  Ver- 
mont, where  $68,310,000  value  of 
products  leaves  it  thirty-eighth  in 
line.  It  holds  thirty-fourth  place 
with  33,788  wage-earners  and  thirty- 
seventh  with  $33,487,000  value  added 
by  manufactures. 

Of  the  New  England  states  the 
greatest  percentage  of  increase  in 
value  of  products  for  the  decade 
1899-1909  was  the  69.3  per  cent,  of 
Rhode  Island.  After  that  came 
Massachusetts,  64.2  per  cent. ;  Maine, 
55.8:  Connecticut,  55.6;  New  Hamp- 


shire, 53,  and  Vermont,  32.6.  None 
of  these,  however,  came  up  to  the 
average  increase  of  81.2  per  cent, 
made  by  the  entire  United  States. 

Nor  did  any  New  England  state 
equal  the  national  gain  of  404  per 
cent,  in  number  of  wage-earners.  In 
this  respect  Massachusetts  made  the 
largest  gain,  33.4  per  cent,  then 
came  Connecticut,  32;  Rhode  Island, 
28.7;  Vermont,  19.9;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 16.3,  and  Maine,  14.4. 


THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 
THEORY. 


A  Growing  Peeling  that  it  is  of  Little 
Value. 


Wa»MngUm  Oar,  N.   F.   Journal  of  Oommeree. 

Those  who  have  been  dealing  with 
the  Tariff  Board  question  and  the 
use  of  the  idea  of  cost  of  production 
as  a  basis  for  tariff  duties  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  in  a  serious  way 
have  been  receiving  an  unexpected 
amount  of  support  from  the  business 
world.  They  had  supposed  that  very 
little  aid  or  comfort  would  be  given 
them,  for  they  thought  that  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  League  had  man- 
aged to  consolidate  a  good  deal  of 
the  organized  business  sentiment  of 
the  country  behind  its  proposition. 
The  facts  show  that  whatever  the 
Tariff  Commission  League  may  have 
done  along  this  line  there  is  a  great 
multitude  of  business  men  who  have 
turned  away  from  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction notion.  The  recent  speeches 
directed  against  it  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  have  called  forth  multi- 
tudes of  letters  from  men  familiar 
with  business  problems,  with  ac- 
counting and  with  practical  details  of 
every  sort.  These  expressions  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
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that  the  cost  of  production  idea  cuts 
both  ways  from  the  protective  stand- 
point, while  comparatively  little  is  to 
be  expected  from  it  in  the  careful  and 
analytical  revision  of  the  tariff.  The 
cotton  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  has 
done  much  to  further  this  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  business  public.  Not 
a  few  cotton  manufacturers  have 
found  the  report  full  of  blunders,  and 
now  that  time  has  been  given  for 
careful  analysis  of  the  wool  report 
that  is  found  to  be  equally  as  defec- 
tive as  the  later  document,  if  not 
more  so.  The  defects  of  the  wool 
report  have  required  more  careful 
analysis  to  put  them  clearly  before 
the  public  than  those  of  the  cotton 
report  because  of  its  greater  com- 
plexity. Neither  report  is  held  to 
possess  much  value  except  that  of 
massing  together  some  material  that 
was  previously  not  easily  available, 
and  this  is  being  very  generally  rec- 
ognized in  the  ways  already  stated. 


fourth,  iron  and  steel  works  and  roll- 
ing mills  with  $985,728,000,  and, 
fifth,  grist-mill  products  with  $883,- 
584,000. 


The  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  United  States  employ  as  wage- 
earners  6,615,046  people;  the  value 
of  the  products  of  these  industries  is 
$20,672,052,000,  and  the  value  added 
by  their  manufacture  is  $8,530,261,- 
000.  The  number  of  wage  earners 
increased  40.4  per  cent,  since  1899 
and  the  value  of  products  81.2  per 
cent.  These  figures  represent  the 
totals  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments conducted  under  the  factory 
system,  as  distinguished  from  the 
neighborhood,  hand  and  building 
industries.  The  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  industry  ranks  first  in 
gross  value  of  products  with  $1,370,- 
568,000;  the  second  is  foundry  and 
machine  shops  products  with  $1,- 
228,475,000;  third,  lumber  and  tim- 
ber   products    with    $1,156,129,000: 


THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  UNFIT. 


From  the  Ban  FraneUco  Chronicle. 

There  is  a  fitness  in  enthusiasm. 
Without  it  we  would  be  a  race  of  pessi- 
mists heading  with  the  velocity  of  des- 
tiny toward  a  national  decay.  Philoso- 
phers may  smile  at  the  popular  error, 
but  they  will  be  wiser  if  they  concen- 
trate their  censure  upon  the  more  obvi- 
ous fallacies  in  this  faith.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, what  Professor  Butler  calls  the 
revolt  of  the  unfit,  the  attempt  to  wipe 
out  by  that  magic  fiat  of  collective  hu- 
man will  called  legislation  the  inequali- 
ties which  nature  makes  and  without 
which  the  process  of  evolution  could 
not  go  on.  It  takes  the  form  of  at- 
tempts to  lessen  and  to  limit  competi- 
tion, a  fact  which  proclaims  its  advo- 
cates as  the  unfit.  The  fit  exhibit  a 
most  disconcerting  satisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are.  They  make  no  con- 
scious struggle  for  existence.  They  do 
not  have  to.  Being  fit,  they  survive. 
"Thus  does  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
like  a  playful  kitten,  merrily  pursue  its 
tail  with  rapturous  delight." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unfit  reason 
thus:  "If  we  are  not  adapted  to  our 
environment,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
environment.  Let  us  change  it,  and  by 
legislation."  If  it  were  only  the  unfit 
who  held  this  view,  there  might  be  no 
fears  for  the  safety  of  society;  but  the 
danger  is  that  many  of  the  fit — and  the 
fit  comprises  the  great  majority — ^^re  led 
away  by  a  misg^uided  humanitarianism 
and  millennium  moonshine  into  aiding 
in  the  preservation  of  the  unfit.  Such 
a  preservation  is  to  a  certain  extent  pos- 
sible, but  it  can  only  be  done  at  great 
cost,  and  that  not  merely  of  money. 
There  are  psychologists  who  explain 
the  increase  of  suicide  and  insanity  as 
due  not  to  the  so-called  fevered  haste 
of  modern  industry,  but  to  the  efforts 
toward  a  preservation  of  the  unfit. 

The  ancients  who  treated  the  insane 
with  barbarous  cruelty  felt  justified  by 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation.     It   i« 
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humane  and  beautiful  to  train  the  men- 
tally deficient,  but  that  training  in- 
creases their  possibilities  as  parents  and 
we  must  reap  the  result — a  nation  itself 
less  fitted  to  survive.  The  same  holds 
true  with  that  misguided  sentiment  that 
would  eliminate  competition.  Thus 
does  Nature  smile  at  all  attempts  to 
smooth  out  the  inequalities  necessary  to 
that  selection  which  is  '  the  basis  of 
progress.  Some  are  and  must  be 
greater,  better,  fitter  than  the  rest  and 
we  must  not  be  led  away  by  sentiment 
into  costly  concessions.  There  is  often 
ultimate  kindness  in  the  immediate 
cruelty  of  competition. 


THE  STRIKE  EVIL. 


From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Oommieree. 

The  manner  in  which  labor  union 
power  may  be  used  and  sometimes  is 
used,  when  it  grows  great  enough,  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  strike  of 
the  London  'Transport  Workers." 
They  include  the  lightermen  on  the 
Thames  and  the  handlers  of  freight 
on  the  docks,  and  with  them  are 
affiliated  in  the  Transport  Workers' 
Federation  the  carmen  and  truckmen 
of  the  streets.  If  they  act  together 
they  are  able  to  lay  an  embargo 
upon  the  food  supply  of  the  British 
metropolis  and  places  supplied  from 
it  There  are  many  loopholes  in  the 
barrier  they  are  able  to  raise,  but  it 
is  possible  by  extending  the  strike 
over  the  avenues  of  distribution 
throughout  the  country  to  affect 
seriously  the  supply  of  food  and 
other  necessaries  of  comfortable  liv- 
ing of  the  whole  kingdom,  injure  its 
industries  and  trade,  and  cripple  for 
a  time  its  vast  commerce  with  the 
world.  This  is  the  result  of  trades 
unionism  carried  to  the  extre^me  of 
labor  monopoly  in  important  lines, 
and  an  arbitrary,  irresponsible  exer- 
cise of  the  power  which  it  arrogates 


to  itself.  The  strike  at  the  London 
docks  appears  to  have  been  precipi- 
tated by  a  trivial  dispute  over  the 
employment  of  one  non-union  man, 
but  the  stoppage  of  work  of  which 
that  was  the  cause  was  only  the 
touching  of  a  match  to  inflammable 
material;  and,  as  the  case  was  taken 
up  by  the  Federation,  it  was  made 
the  occasion  for  demanding  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  time  allow- 
ances and  "full  recognition  of  the 
union,"  which  means  no  non-imion 
labor.  These  demands  are  made  the 
basis  of  a  strike  which  may  be  inde- 
finitely extended  and  prolonged 
against  tht  means  of  living,  as  a  for- 
midable weapon  of  coercion. 

The  power  appears  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  organized  body  of  men, 
employed  in  transport  and  distribu- 
tion service,  to  produce  almost  the 
condition  of  a  siege  and  subject  the 
people  to  famine  in  order  to  force 
compliance  with  their  demands.  This 
force  is  directed  by  officers,  commit- 
teemen and  leaders,  some  of  whom 
are  "in  politics"  and  have  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament  and  in  public 
employment.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  holding  together  and  of  endur- 
ance to  affect  the  supply  and  price  of 
food  to  a  serious  extent  and  disturb 
all  the  industrial  operations  by 
which  a  living  is  made  by  the  people. 
The  sacrifice  will  fall  heaviest  upon 
those  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  if  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  improved  for 
those  directly  concerned  by  such 
concessions  as  may  be  wrung  from 
employers,  it  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  community  at  large.  The  cost 
of  living  will  be  higher  than  before, 
industrial  conditions  harder,  and  for 
increased  wages  no  more  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  means  of  living. 
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FF  ISSUE. 

»tective  System  a  Vital  Issue 
impaign. 

iff  rates  based  upon  all  attainable  in- 
formation is  a  tariff  system  which 
should  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  voter  far  more  than 
the  confused  and  contradictory 
declaration  of  the  opposition  party. 

The  Democratic  party,  utterly  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  many  of  the 
men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
served  as  members  of  the  first  Con- 
g^ress  whose  initial  legislative  act  was 
a  tariff  bill  "for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  manufactures,"  and 
that  George  Washington,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, signed  this  act  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  declared  in  the 
platform  adopted  at  Baltimore  that  it 
is  "a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Democratic  party  that  the  federal 
government  under  the  constitution 
has  no  right  or  power  to  impose  or 
collect  tariff  duties  except  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue,''  and  appealed  to 
the  American  people  "to  support  us 
in  our  demand  for  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only." 

Apparently  fearful  of  the  reception 
which  such  a  declaration  would  meet. 
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the  platform  hastens  to  assure  the 
country  that  "we  recognized  that  our 
system  of  tariff  taxation  is  intimately 
concerned  with  the  business  of  the 
country  and  we  favor  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  the  principles  we  advo- 
cate by  legislation  that  will  not  injure 
or  destroy  legitimate  industry." 

There  is  no  other  way  to  shield 
many  of  our  industries  from  injury 
and  destruction  than  by  guarding 
them  from  ruinous  foreign  competi- 
tion by  a  protective  tariff  and  if  the 
Democratic  party  is  sincere  in  its 
advocacy  of  legislation  "that  will  not 
injure  or  destroy  legitimate  indus- 
try" it  is  grotesquely  insincere  in  its 
declaration  for  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only  and  in  the  assertion  that  pro- 
tection is  unconstitutional. 

The  Hearst  papers,  which  have  the 
widest  circulation  of  any  Democratic 
organs,  have  taken  direct  issue  with 
the  tariff  plank  of  their  party  and 
boldly  assert  that  the  Democrats  will 
not  abolish  protection.  "The  Demo- 
cratic national  platform,"  declares 
the  Boston  American,  "was  adopted 
without  discussion  at  the  end  of 
seven  days  and  nights  of  unparalleled 
stress  and  strain.  The  free  trade 
plank  purports  to  stand  for  the  sen- 
timent of  the  platform  committee; 
but  that  committee  submitted  abso- 
lutely to  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
The  free  trade  plank  is  Bryan's 
plank.  It  represents,  therefore,  no 
settled  policy  or  conviction  at  all. 
The  majority  of  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans are  not  ready  wholly  to 
abandon  the  protective  policy  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only." 
The  Hearst  paper  characterizes  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan  as  "a  violent  extrem- 
ist on  most  public  questions,  and 
upon  the  tariff  question  in  particular, 
a  dangerous  and  unprincipled  dema- 


gogue. He  possesses  neither  knowl- 
edge of  the  tariff,  nor  business  ex- 
perience, nor  political  principles  of 
any  kind  on  the  great  Americaa 
question." 

And  yet  William  J.  Bryan  was  the 
dominating  influence  in  the  Balti- 
more convention  and  succeeded  in 
nominating  his  candidate,  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Governor  Wilson  accepted 
the  nomination,  stands  upon  the 
Bryan  platform*  and  has  himself  de- 
nounced protection  as  violently  as 
Bryan  has.  How,  then,  can  the 
Hearst  papers  support  Bryan's  can- 
didate for  election  to  the  presidency.? 

Through  the  breach  opened  in  the 
Democratic  party  by  the  moderate 
protectionists  and  the  advocates  of 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  the  party 
which  consistently,  vigorously  and 
unitedly  stands  for  the  American 
protective  tariff  system  should  march 
to  a  great  national  victory,  because 
they  deserve  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  American  people. 


The  National  Prohibition  conven- 
tion, which  was  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  July  IO-I2,  nominated  Eugene 
W.  Chafin,  of  Arizona,  for  Presi- 
dent and  Aaron  S.  Watkins,  of  Ohio, 
for  Vice  President.  This  party  had 
the  same  candidates  four  years  ago, 
and  polled  252,511  votes.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  "progressive"  ideas  in 
the  party  platform;  but,  of  course, 
the  principal  plank  is  that  relating 
to  the  alcoholic  drink  traffic,  and  it 
is  demanded  that  this  should  be 
treated  by  the  government  as  a 
crime  and  not  as  a  business.  On 
the  tariff,  the  platform  says  the 
question  should  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  knowledge  secured 
by  a  permanent  omni-partisan  com- 
mission with  ample  powers. 
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SHALL  WE  VOTE  TO   DESTROY  THE 
PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  SYSTEM? 

By  JF.  G.  R.  Gordon. 

The  Democratic  party  has  nomi-  declare  for  an  economic  policy  that 

nated  a  free  trader  for  President.    It  will  produce  like  results.     History 

has  declared  for  a  "tariff  for  revenue  will   repeat   itself  if   the   low  tariff 

only,"  and  has  made  the  tariff  the  party  wins  this  fall.    But  the  decla- 

leading  plank  in  its  platform.    This  ration  that  it  is  the  protective  tariff 

means  that  the  campaign  for  1912  that  makes  the  "rich  richer  and  the 

will  be  largely  fought  upon  the  eco-  poor  poorer"  will  not  stand  the  cold, 

nomic  issue  of  protection  vs.  tariff  hard  facts  of  history, 
for  revenue  only,  or  practical   free  How  About  the  Farmer? 

trade,  m  so  far  as  that  pohcy  effects         t7„^^„  ^^^         .  .  ^  „. 

the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  u^J^'JJT         ff  '^'"'  u"1f"' 

The  Democratic  platform  declares:  .'Tv  L  Jv       T  ^*^°"u"  *'  ^'" 
"The  high  Republican  tariff  is  the       °;Z.  °/  ?''  na  ion  was  the  average 

principal  cause  of  the  unequal  distri-  5^.'        "  ^'*  "^      "°'''' 

Lion  of  weakh;  it  is  a  system  of  S^  *J,^.  I""^*"   °^  ^^"^  .^'^^'^h 

taxation  which  makes  the  rich  richer  '^"""^  '^"'^  ^'^^  °^  protection : 

and  the  poor  poorer ;  under  its  oper-  Year.  Farm  Wealth. 

ations  the  American  farmer  and  la-  ^^^o      $12,180,000,000 

boring  man  are  the  chief  sufferers;  it  ^^9^      16,082,000,000 

raises  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  ^9^0      20439,000,000 

life  to  them  but  does  not  protect  ^9^0      40,991,449,000 

their  product  or  wages/'  etc.     The         Farm     wealth     has     more     than 

platform  further  declares  that  wages  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.    While 

in  the  cotton,  wool,  iron  and  steel  our  population  increased  from  1850 

industries  arc  the  lowest  paid  in  any  to  1910  by  296.6  per  cent.,  the  value 

of  our  industries.     In  spite  of  the  of  farm  property  increased   during 

historical  fact  that  the  last  Demo-  this  same  period  by  933.2  per  cent, 

cratic  tariff,  the  Wilson  bUl,  reduced  In  1890  the  8,565,926  people  engaged 

wages  in  all  of  the  cotton,  wool  and  in  agriculture  in  this  nation  produced 

iron  and  steel,  industries,  and  caused  a  total  of  farm  wealth  for  that  year 

many  hundreds  of  factories  to  close,  of  $2460,107454,  or  a  litUe  less  than 

increasing  the  army  of  the  unem-  $290  per  capita.    In  1907  the  11, 991,- 

ployed  by  more  than  a  million,  bring-  000  people  engaged  in  agriculture 

ing  poverty  and  misery  to  thousands  produced  a  total  of  $7488,000,000  in 

upon  thousands  of  our  wage  earn-  farm  wealth,  or  an  average  of  $629 

ers;  increasing  the   importation  of  per   capita.     In    1910  the   average 

foreign  made  goods  by  millions  of  farm  wealth  production  was  nearly 

dollars  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  $700  per  capita,  or  $3,500  for  the  av- 

history   bringing  with   it  the   soup  erage  farm  family.    There  is  no  rec- 

house,  the   Democracy  once   again  ord  in  all  history  of  such  widespread 
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wealth  for  any  farming  class,  and 
what  is  of  more  importance  is  the 
solid  fact  that  more  than  80  per  cent, 
of  this  vast  wealth  has  been  acquired 
since  our  modem  protective  tariff 
system  came  into  existence. 

The  Workingman  Has  Prospered  Under 
a  Protective  TarifE, 

The  late  Edward  Atkinson  showed 
that  during  twenty-five  years  of  our 
protective  tariff  system,  from  i860  to 
1885  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
working  class  increased  from  23  to 
57  per  cent,  (see  Century  Magazine, 
Vol.  34).  The  average  annual  wages 
in  1880  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try were  $421;  in  1909  they  averaged 
$518,  not  counting  the  salaried  work- 
ers; if  the  latter  are  reckoned  the 
average  is  $589  per  worker.  Under  a 
low  tariff  in  1850  the  average  annual 
wages  in  the  manufacturing  industry 
were  only  $247  per  worker. 

How  has  the  working  man  been 
able  to  save?  In  1850  under  a  low 
tariff  the  total  amount  of  savings  in 
all  the  savings  banks  in  this  country 
amounted  to  only  U3A3^^30,  or  an 
average  of  less  than  two  dollars  for 
each  inhabitant.  In  1910  the  total 
deposits  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  $4,070486,247,  equal  to  over 
$44  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States,  or  twenty-two 
times  as  much  on  the  average  under 
a  protective  tariff  as  compared  with 
a  Democratic  low  tariff. 

President  Samuel  Gompers,  the 
labor  leader  of  this  country,  has  told 
us  after  a  most  complete  investiga- 
tion of  wages  and  conditions  all  oyer 
Europe  that  the  American  working 
man  is  just  about  twice  as  well  oflE 
as  the  average  worker  in  any  coun- 
try of  Europe. 

Mr.    Harrison    Benn,    who    owns 


mills  in  Rhode  Island  and  Bradford, 
England,  has  proved  that  wages  here 
are  double  those  paid  for  the  very 
same  kind  of  work  in  free  trade 
England,  and  that  the  cost  of  living 
is  about  the  same  in  both  countries. 
The  number  of  home  owners  now 
number  nearly  eight  million  families 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  dozen  years  nine  million  immi- 
grants have  come  to  our  shores, 
with  an  average  of  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars, 47  per  cent,  of  our  people  own 
some  real  estate. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  crop  of  mil- 
lionaires have  been  produced  by  the 
protective  tariff.     Those  who  have 
investigated  tell  us  that  a  very  small 
percentage  of  our  wealthy  men  be- 
came so  by  the  profits  in  manufac- 
turing; most  of  the  millionaires  of 
this  country  have  come  from  trans- 
portation, land  speculation,  banking 
and  mining.    There  has  been  no  con- 
centration of  the  ownership  of  the 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  or  iron  and 
steel  mills  under  the  protective  tar- 
iff.   As  an  illustration  let  me  point 
to  the-  fact  that  only  a  dozen  years 
ago  the  total  owners  of  all  the  iron 
and  steel  mills  of  this  country  num- 
bered  less   than   55,000;   today   the 
number  of  owners  in  the  iron  and 
steel  mills  number  very  near  300,000, 
or  in  other  words  the  owners  of  the 
great  iron  and  steel  industry  have  in- 
creased during  the  last  dozen  years 
500  per  cent,  against  an  increase  in 
population  of  25  per  cent.    During 
the  past  16  years  of  the  operation  of 
the    protective    tariff    system    with 
hardly  a  break  in  any  part  of  the  line, 
our    middle   class   population   as   a 
whole  have  increased  five  times  as 
rapidly  as  the  population.    The  num- 
ber of  owners  of  stocks  in  the  rail- 
way and  manufacturing  industries  of 
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this  nation  have  increased  eight 
times  as  fast  as  the  population  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years. 

Recent  investigations  show  that 
the  owners  of  wealth  in  this  country 
are  rapidly  increasing.  To  illus- 
trate: 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  had  in  1901 
just  3^56  stockholders;  in  191 1  that 
railroad  had  a  total  of  10^69  own- 
ers, a  gain  of  7,613  in  ten  years. 
The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
had  10,783  owners  in  1901,  and  20,- 
050  in  191 1.  The  262490  corpora- 
tions in  this  country  having  an  an- 
nual income  (net)  of  $5,000  or  more, 
are  owned  by  2,500,000  stockhold- 
ers, an  increase  in  ten  years  of  more 


than  400  per  cent.  The  Democrats 
may  try  to  win  and  perhs4[>s  they  will 
win  by  calamity  howling  methods; 
they  will  not  win  if  the  people  know 
the  facts. 

If  we  want  to  continue  along  these 
lines  we  shall  vote  to  maintain  our 
protective  tariff  system;  if  on  the 
other  hand  we  want  to  increase  our 
poverty  and  misery,  if  we  wish  to 
add  a  million  to  our  unemployed,  if 
we  prefer  foreign  made  goods  pro- 
duced at  pauper  wage  standards,  if 
we  again  want  the  soup  house  in 
every  industrial  centre,  we  will  vote 
to  change  our  protective  tariff  sys- 
tem to  that  of  the  Democratic  low 
tariff  policy. 


WILSON  A  STRENUOUS  FREE  TRADER. 


Republicans  who  are  Confident  of  Taft's  Election — Reciprocity  a 
Drawback— Premier  Borden  Stirring  up  Trouble— Re- 
publican Senators  Vote  Together  on  the  Tariff. 


Washington,  July  20. 

The  results  of  the  two  national 
conventions,  and  the  work  of  Con- 
gress have  not  materially  changed 
the  tariff  situation  in  the  last  month. 
Notwithstanding  the  differences  at 
Chicago,  and  the  announced  purpose 
of  Mn  Roosevelt  to  run  in  opposi- 
tion to  President  Taft  as  a  candi- 
date, some  very  good  judges  of 
forthcoming  political  events,  such  as 
Representative  Hill  of  Connecticut, 
Senator  Crane,  Senator  Burton,  and 
Senator  Smoot  are  very  confident  of 
Mr.  Taft's  election,  and  this  feeling 
is  largely  based  on  the  tariff  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  Democratic  can- 


didate, is  a  pronounced  Free  Trader 
of  the  old  time  Southern  kind.  He 
was  bom  and  educated  in  the  South, 
married  a  Southern  woman,  and  in- 
herited his  Democratic  sentiments 
and  Free  Trade  views,  to  which  he 
fervently  adheres.  He  has  been  a 
teacher  practically  all  of  his  life, 
without  business  experience,  which 
naturally  makes  him  very  positive  in 
his  views.  He  is  more  extreme  in 
his  advocacy  of  Free  Trade  than  was 
Grover  Qeveland  and  all  the  world 
knows  the  dire  effects  of  Mr.  Qeve- 
land's  efforts  to  carry  Free  Trade 
into  effect.  Mr.  Wilson,  if  elected 
President,  would  be  able  to  go  much 
farther  than  Qeveland  did. 
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OengreM  Will  b%  Willi  Ui«  Prttidtnt 

As  Champ  Qark,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  remarked  at  Sea  Girt, 
when  calling  on  Mr.  Wilson  to  con- 
sult about  the  work  of  Congress, 
"the  election  of  the  President  will 
carry  with  it  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress." The  Democrats  now  have 
the  House  by  a  large  majority,  while 
the  Senate  is  nearly  a  tie,  and  the 
Democrats  have  been  able  to  carry 
several  tariff  bills  through  that  body. 
They  have  a  solid  South,  There  is 
no  hope  of  interfering,  under  exist- 
ing election  laws,  wiUi  their  control 
in  that  section  of  the  country.  They 
do  not  need  much  help  from  the 
North  to  elect  their  candidate,  as 
they  count  on  Oklahoma,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona.  New  York  is  an 
uncertain  State,  now  Democratic, 
and  with  Roosevelt  a  candidate  the 
Republican  vote  will  be  divided.  In- 
diana is  in  the  same  fix.  New 
Jersey,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Idaho,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Wisconsin  and  Wy- 
oming, all  have  Governors  not 
elected  as  straight  Republicans,  while 
the  Governor  of  Kansas,  California, 
Michigan  and  one  or  two  other 
Northern  States  have  declared 
against  President  Taft  This  will 
serve  to  show  that  Republicans  and 
Protectionists  will  have  to  work  hard 
if  they  want  to  save  the  nation  from 
a  more  disastrous  Free  Trade  on- 
slaught than  followed  under  Qeve- 
land  when  the  loss  was  calculated  to 
be  as  calamitous  as  that  of  the  civil 
war. 

The  Canada  Reciprocity  Law  a 
Drawback. 

There  is  another  unpleasant  fea- 
ture growing  out  of  the  law  provid- 


ing for  Canadian  reciprocity.  The 
voters  in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota 
and  some  other  states  are  resentful 
concerning  that  law.  Should  Can- 
ada pass  a  law  to  carry  the  reciproc- 
ity arrangement  into  effect  it  would 
be  hurtful  to  the  northwestern 
states.  The  hard  wheat  which  they 
raise  and  for  which  there  is  such  a 
spirited  demand  would  be  supple- 
mented by  that  brought  over  from 
Canada,  which  is  a  little  superior  in 
quality.  Their  barley,  oats  and  other 
products  would  suffer  in  the  same 
way.  That  is  why  they  fear  the  ef- 
fect of  that  arrangement.  The  Dem- 
ocrats are,  of  course,  responsible  for 
it,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  their  candidate, 
favors  it.  But  President  Taft  and 
Secretary  Knox  were  its  projectors 
and  the  voters  hold  them  responsible. 
The  Republicans  in  Congress  with 
few  exceptions  are  on  record  in 
favor  of  repealing  the  reciprocity 
law.  Such  an  amendment  was  at- 
tached to  the  metal  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Hence,  the  voters  who  support  Free 
Trade  Democrats  on  such  grounds 
would  make  a  tremendous  mistake. 

Wilton  a  Straight  Free  Trader. 

Ex-Senator  Pettigrew  of  South 
Dakota  was  opposed  to  Taft,  but  he 
declares  that  he  cannot  support  Wil- 
son, whom  he  recognizes  as  an  ex- 
treme "Cleveland  Democrat/'  That 
feeling  will  unquestionably  grow  in 
Dakota  and  elsewhere  as  Mr.  Wil- 
son's strenuous  Free  Trade  views 
become  better  known.  Former  Re- 
publicans coming  out  for  Wilson  are 
almost  exclusively  men  like  Gov- 
ernor Osborn  of  Michigan,  never  in 
harmony  with  their  party  or  the  tar- 
iff, or  Mr.  Crane  of  Chicago  with  a 
g^evance.  Mr.  Crane  is  a  rich  man, 
and  he  was  appointed   Minister  to 
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Ouna  and  started  on  his  mission  but 
was  recalled  before  he  left  San 
Francisco.  He  was  resentful,  and 
naturally  came  out  for  Roosevelt  and 
is  now  for  Wilson,  whom  he  visited 
the  other  day  ostentatiously,  telling 
the  reporters  that  he  "would  be  glad 
to  contribute  to  help  pay  Mr.  Wil- 
«»*s  campaign  expenses."  But  sup- 
port of  that  kind  will  not  help  Mr. 
Wilson  greatly. 

The  canvass  will  be  a  straightfor- 
ward one  between  Free  Trade  and 
Protection.  Speaker  Qark  said  to 
the  reporters  at  Sea  Girt,  Mr.  Wil- 
son's sununer  home:  "There  is  no 
Bull  Moose  (Roosevelt)  movement 
in  my  district.  A  campaign  reduces 
itself  to  two  or  three  issues  regard- 
less of  the  length  of  the  platform." 
That  is  a  fact,  and  the  diief  issue 
must  be  Free  Trade  versus  Protec- 
tion. 

Bryan  Responsible  for  Wilson. 

Mr.  Bryan,  the  most  pronounced 
Free  Trader  in  the  country,  is  re- 
sponsible for  Wilson's  nomination. 
Clark  and  Underwood  carried 
through  a  House  Democratic  caucus, 
in  pronounced  opposition  to  Mr. 
Bryan,  a  bill  to  impose  light  duties 
on  wool.  Bryan  wanted  free  wool 
and  he  got  his  revenge  in  defeating 
both  Clark  and  Underwood  at  Balti- 
more, and  in  nominating  Wilson. 
As  to  the  views  of  the  Democratic 
candidate,  he  was  asked,  "Are  you 
advocating  the  repeal  of  all  tariff 
laws?"  to  which  he  gave  an  affirma- 
tive reply  as  follows,  saying  that  he 
advocated  the  repeal: 

"Of  all  protective-tariff  laws;  of 
establishing  a  tariff  for  revenue 
merely.  It  seems  to  me  very  absurd 
to  maintain  that  we  shall  have  free 
trade  between  different  portions  of 


this  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
shut  ourselves  out  from  free  com- 
munication with  other  producing 
countries  of  the  world.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary to  impose  restrictive  duties  on 
goods  brought  from  abroad  it  would 
seem  to  me,  as  a  matter  of  logic, 
necessary  to  impose  similar  restric- 
tions in  goods  taken  from  one  State 
of  this  Union  to  another.  That  fol- 
lows as  a  necessary  consequence; 
there  is  no  escape  from  it.  Free 
Trade  has  been  a  slumbering  ques- 
tion, but  it  will  soon  become  one  of 
the  leadmg  questions  in  all  political 
discussions,  because  the  people  of 
the  South  will  insist  upon  having  the 
fruits  of  peace,  and  not  being  kept 
under  the  burdens  of  war.  There  is 
no  danger  in  time  of  peace  in  being 
dependent  on  foreign  manufacturers, 
because  if  they  raise  their  prices  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  that  Ameri- 
cans will  go  into  the  manufacture 
and  undersell  them,  and  their  prices 
must  come  down  again.  Therefore 
we  are  in  no  danger  in  time  of  peace, 
so  that  the  argument  of  the  protec- 
tionist must  be  a  war  argument.  Is 
it  worth  while  during  50  years  of 
peace  to  provide  by  taxation  for  one 
year  of  war?" 

A  ma  ling  Free  Trade  AHews. 

Those  are  the  amazing  Free  Trade 
views  Mr.  Wilson  voluntarily  ex- 
pressed to  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  while  practicing  law  in 
Atlanta  in  1882.  It  is  to  his  credit 
that  he  has  been  consistent  in  his 
views  and  does  not  repudiate  any  of 
his  former  expressions.  It  seems  a 
little  ridiculous  to  talk  of  electing  a 
new  President  who  holds  that  it  is  as 
log-ical  to  impose  duties  on  goods 
passing  from  one  State  to  another  as 
to  impose  duties  on  goods  coming 
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from  abroad.  Then  the  absurdity  of 
saying  that  when  foreigners  make 
their  prices  too  high  Americans  will 
compete  until  they  are  reduced  As 
though  the  starting  of  manufactories 
is  a  thing  of  a  day,  and  can  be 
stopped  without  loss  when  prices  are 
too  low  to  make  their  operation 
profitable.  Mr.  Wilson  said  at  that 
time  that  the  tariff  was  repressing  in- 
dustry. And  yet  no  country  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  the  development  of 
industry,  both  manufacturing  and 
agricultural,  as  has  the  United 
States  under  the  protective  tariff. 

The  Bztrmordinary  Democratic 
Platform. 

The  Democratic  platform,  despite 
the  many  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  fact  that  a  protective 
tariff  was  imposed  in  1789,  and 
signed  by  George  Washington,  holds 
that  such  a  law  is  unconstitutional, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  warmly  advocates 
that  view.  It  seems  the  height  of 
absurdity  but  with  a  President  and 
party  in  control  of  the  government 
holding  that  view,  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States,  what  might  we  not  expect  in 
the  way  of  backward  legislation. 
The  bills  the  Democrats  have  passed 
in  this  Congress,  putting  vast  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  finished 
products  on  the  free  list  while  impos- 
ing duties  on  the  raw  materials  re- 
quired to  produce  them,  would 
merely  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  to 
what  we  might  expect  under  a  Wil- 
son administration. 
Republican    Senators    More    in    Union. 

Some  of  the  "insurgent"  Senators 
are  apparently  beginning  to  appreci- 
ate the  fatuity  of  helping  the  Demo- 
crats in  their  tariff  legislation.    The 


chemical  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate,  only  three  insurgents  voting 
for  it.  On  several  votes  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter  of  Washington  was  the  only 
so-called  Republican  who  voted  with 
the  Democrats.  He  is  a  Southern 
man,  bom  and  educated  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  is  not  really  a  Republican, 
though  he  was  elected  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  He  has  announced 
his  determination  not  to  support 
President  Taft,  the  Republican  can- 
didate, for  re-election.  Rufus  R. 
Wilson  of  Washington  State,  who 
organized  and  managed  Pondexter's 
canvass  for  election  to  the  Senate, 
has  come  out  in  support  of  Wilson 
for  President.  If  Roosevelt  should 
withdraw  Poindexter  would  prob- 
ably follow  his  manager  into  the  Wil- 
son camp.  In  the  light  of  candidate 
Wilson's  extreme  Free  Trade  views 
no  genuine  Republican  could  consci- 
entiously support  him. 

When  the  Senate  got  through  with 
the  Lorimer  case  a  motion  to  take 
up  as  the  unfinished  business  the 
House  bill  fixing  tolls  on  the  Pan- 
ama canal  was  opposed  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats, who  sought  to  have  the  wool 
and  sugar  tariff  bills  given  consid- 
eration. The  vote  for  once  where  a 
tariff  question  was  at  issue  was  on 
strict  party  lines.  Every  Democrat 
voted  against  the  motion,  and  every 
Republican,  including  insurgents,  for 
it.  That  probably  ends  tariff  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate  at  this  session.  As 
for  the  House,  Speaker  Qark  and 
leader  Underwood  have  ostenta- 
tiously offered  to  do  whatever  Mr. 
Wilson,  their  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, suggests.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  government 
when  the  leaders  of  a  party  in  the 
majority  of  the  House  have  practi- 
cally placed  that  body  in  control  of 
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a  private  citizen,  a  man  absolutely 
nvithout  legislative  experience.  But 
it  indicates  what  will  happen  in  Con- 
gress if  this  strenuous  Free  Trader 
becomes  President  of  the  United 
States. 


ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS    IN 

GERMANY  AND  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 


By  •  Btudmi  of  BnglUh  PoUMm. 

An  attempt  by  the  organ  of  the 
English  Free  Trade  Union  to  distort 
the  language  of  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker 
into  a  pessimistic  review  of  Ger- 
many's economic  position  has  elic- 
ited a  reply  from  that  well  known 
authority  on  fiscal  aflfairs  in  which 
his  real  opinions  are  clearly  ex- 
pressed. 

His  utterance  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  American  readers  because  it 
deals  in  particular  with  "the  prog- 
ress of  Germany  since  she  intro- 
duced protection."  That  was  in 
1879,  ^wd  Germany's  industrial  prog- 
ress since  that  year  has  been  un- 
precedented in  economic  history. 
"The  industrial  power  and  progress 
of  a  country,"  says  Mr.  Barker,  "can 
best  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
horse  powers  in  stationary  engines 
which  are  nearly  exclusively  used  for 
manufacturing."  The  official  figures 
show  the  following  progress  in  this 
respect : 

Horse     Power     of     Stationary     Steam 
Engines  in  Prussia. 

1879   887,780 

1911    6,069,164 

These  figfures,  to  which  there  is 
no  counterpart  in  British  records, 
show  during  thirty-two  years  of  pro- 


tection an  increase  of  sevenfold  in 
Grerman  manufacturing  power^  but 
even  this  does  not  represent  the  real 
increase  in  industrial  production. 
Taking  into  account  the  improved 
efficiency  of  machinery  in  the  period 
referred  to,  Mr.  Barker  shows,  on  a 
conservative  basis,  a  tenfold  increase 
in  German  industrial  production  un- 
der protection. 

"Germany's  wealth  has  increased 
at  a  similar  rate.  In  July,  1870,  the 
Franco-German  war  broke  out.  The 
Prussian  people,  who  in  1866  had  de- 
feated the  Austrians,  felt  certain  of 
victory.  A  week  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment issued  a  war  loan  amounting 
lo  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of 
£15,000,000.  In  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  should  be  a  success,  the 
Government  offered  interest  exceed- 
ing 10  per  cent,  on  that  little  amount. 
Yet  only  two-thirds  of  that  War 
Loan  was  applied  for.  So  great  was 
the  poverty  of  Prussia.  Now,  after 
thirty-two  years  of  protection,  Ger- 
many is  so  wealthy  that  she  can  af- 
ford to  challenge  Great  Britain's 
naval  supremacy  and  is  able  to 
spend  £50,000,000  a  year  on  State 
insurance.  Before  1879  *he  national 
wealth  of  Germany  was  much 
smaller  than  the  national  wealth  of 
France  and  of  Great  Britain.  Now, 
after  thirty- two  years  of  protection^ 
German  economists  assert  that  Ger- 
many is  by  far  the  wealthiest  nation 
in  Europe,  her  national  wealth  ex- 
ceeding that  of  both  France  and 
Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Barker  goes  on  to  contrast 
the  increase  in  savings  banks  depos- 
its since  1880  as  affording  a  sound 
guide  to  the  relative  wealth  of  the 
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working  classes   in  the  two   coun- 
tries.   The  figures  are  as  follows: 

Savings  Banks  Deposits. 
Germany.  Great  Britain. 

130,690,000....  1880....  77,721,084 
256,865,000. . . .  1890. . . .  111,285,359 

441,929,000 1900 187,005,562 

900,000,000 191 1 227,902,890 

'•Since  1880  the  German  people 
have  placed  £770,000,000  and  the 
British  people  have  placed  only 
£139,000.000  in  the  savings  banks. 
Between  1900  and  191 1,  when  prices 
have  been  increasing  all  over  the 
world  and  when  wages  have  re- 
mained absolutely  stationary  in 
Great  Britain,  but  not  m  Germany, 
the  German  people  have  placed 
£459,000,000  and  the  British  people 
only  £40,000,000  in  the  savings 
banks.  Between  1900  and  191 1  the 
German  Savings  Banks  deposits 
have  grown  more  than  eleven  times 
as  quickly  as  the  English  Savings 
Banks  deposits."  It  should  be  noted 
in  this  connection  that  the  German 
population  is  about  forty  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  British. 

The  emigration  figures  for  the  two 
countries  tell  the  same  tale.  While 
emigration  from  Great  Britain  in 
191 1  amounted  to  260,000,  the  Ger- 
man exodus  for  a  population  forty 
per  cent,  in  excess  was  only  20,000. 
Allowing  for  this  excess,  there 
should  have  been  an  emigration 
from  Germany  of  about  400,000  on 
the  basis  of  the  English  rate  of  "hu- 
man exports."  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  for  every  German  emigrant 
there  were  in  191 1  no  less  than  20 
British  emigrants.  "The  workers 
flee  from  the  paradise  of  Tree 
Trade'  in  enormous  numbers,  as 
from  a  stricken  land,  to  countries 
where  labor  is  protected." 


THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


Three  of  th«  Principal  RoU  Calls  in 
DetaiL 

Following  is  the  vote  by  which  Presi- 
dent Taft  was  renomnated: 

Alabama:  Taft,  22;  not  voting,  2. 

Arizona:  Taft,  6. 

Arkansas:  Taft,  17;  not  voting,  I. 

California:  Taft,  2;  not  voting,  24. 

Colorado:  Taft,  12. 

Connecticut:  Taft,  14. 

Delaware:  Taft,  6. 

Florida:  Taft,  12. 

Georgia:  Taft,  28. 

Idaho:  Taft,  i;  Cummins,  7. 

Illinois— Taft,  2;  Roosevelt,  53;  ab- 
sent, i;  not  voting,  2. 

Indiana:  Taft,  20;  Roosevelt,  3;  not 
voting,  7. 

Iowa:  Taft,  16;  Cummins,  10. 

Kansas:  Taft,  2;  not  voting,  18. 

Kentucky:  Taft,  24;  Roosevelt,  2. 

Louisiana:  Taft,  20. 

Maine:  Not  voting,  12. 

Maryland:  Taft,  i;  Roosevelt,  9;  ab- 
sent, i;  not  voting,  5. 

Massachusetts— Taft,  20;  not  voting, 
16. 

Michigan:  Taft,  20;  Roosevelt,  9;  not 
voting,  I. 

Minnesota:  Not  voting,  24. 

Mississippi:  Taft,  17;  not  voting,  3. 

Missouri:  Taft,  16;  not  voting,  20. 

Montana:  Taft,  8. 

Nebraska:    Roosevelt,   2;   not   voting, 

14. 

New  Hampshire:  Taft,  8. 

Nevada:  Taft,  6. 

New  Mexico:  Taft,  7;  Roosevelt,  i. 

New  Jersey:  Roosevelt,  2;  not  voting, 
26. 

New  York:  Taft,  76;  Roosevelt,  8;  not 
voting,  6. 

North  Carolina:  Taft,  i;  Roosevelt,  i; 
not  voting,  22. 

North  Dakota:  La  Follette,  10. 

Ohio:  Taft,  14;  not  voting,  34- 

Oklahoma:  Taft,  4;  Roosevelt,  i;  not 
voting,  15. 

Oregon:  Roosevelt,  8;  not  voting,  2. 

Pennsylvania:  Taft,  9;  Roosevelt,  2; 
Hughes,  2;  not  voting,  62;  absent.  I. 
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Rhode  Island:  Taft,*io. 

South  Carolina:  Taft»  k6;  absent,  i; 
not  voting,  i. 

South  Dakota:  Roosevelt,  5;  La  Fol- 
lette,  5. 

Tennessee— Taft,  da;  Roosevelt,  i. 

Texas:  Taft,  31;  absent,  i;  not  vot- 
ing, & 

Utah:  Taft,  a 

Veimont:  Taft,  6;  n6t  voting,  a. 

AHrginia:  Taft,  22;  absent,  i;  not  vot- 
ing, I. 

Alaska:  Taft,  2. 

District  of  Columbia:  Taft,  2. 

Philippines:  Taft,  3. 

Porto  Rico:  Taft,  2. 

Hawaii:  Taft,  6. 

Washington:  Taft,  14. 

West  Virginia:  Not  voting,  16. 

Wisconsin:  La  Follette,  26. 

Wyoming:  Taft,  6. 

The  official  vote  is:  For  Taft,  561;  for 
Roosevelt,  107;  for  La  Follette,  41;  for 
Cnmmins,  17;  for  Hughes,  2;  not  voting, 
344. 

The  Vote  on  Vice  President 

Alabama:  Sherman,  22;  not  voting,  2. 

Arizona:  Sherman,  6. 

Arkansas:  Sherman,  18. 

California:  Sherman,  2;  not  voting,  24. 

Colorado:  Sherman,  12. 

Connecticut:  Sherman,  14. 

Delaware:  Sherman,  6. 

Florida:  Sherman,  12. 

Georgia:  Sherman,  28. 

Idaho:  Hadley,  8. 

Illinois:  Sherman,  10;  not  voting,  17; 
absent,  30;  Howard  F.  Gillette,  i. 

Indiana:  Sherman,  21;  Hadley,  2;  not 
voting,  7. 

Iowa:  Sherman,  16;  Borah,  10. 

Kansas:  Sherman,  2;  not  voting,  18. 

Kentucky:  Sherman,  26. 

Louisiana:  Sherman,  20. 

Maine:  Absent,  12. 

Maryland:  Sherman,  8;  not  voting,  3; 
absent,  5. 

Massachusetts:  Sherman,  15;  Hadley, 
3;  not  voting,  4;  absent,  14. 

Michigan:  Sherman,  20;  Borah,  3; 
Hadley,  i ;  not  voting,  6. 

Minnesota:  Not  voting,  24. 

Mississippi:  Sherman,  17;  not  vot- 
ing, 3. 


Missouri:  Sherman,  20;  not  voting,  id 

Montana:  Sherman,  8. 

Nebraska:  Beveridge,  2;  not  voting, 
14. 

Nevada:  Sherman,  6. 

New  Hampshire:  Sherman,  8. 

New  Jersey:  Not  voting,  ^. 

New  Mexico:  Sherman,  8. 

New  York:  Sherman,  87;  not  vot- 
ing, 3. 

North  Carolina:  Sherman,  6;  not  vot- 
ing, i;  absent,  17. 

Pennsylvania:  Sherman,  12;  not  vot- 
ing, 62;  absent,  i. 

Rhode  Island:  Sherman,  10. 

North  Dakota:  Not  voting,  la 

Ohio:  Sherman,  14;  not  voting,  34. 

South  Carolina:  Sherman,  15;  not  vot- 
ing, 3. 

South  Dakota:  Not  voting,  10. 

Tennessee:  Sherman,  23;  not  vot- 
ing, I. 

Texas:  Sherman,  31;  not  voting,  3; 
absent,  6. 

Utah:  Sherman,  8. 

Oklahoma:  Sherman,  4;  not  voting, 
16. 

Oregon:  Borah,  8;  not  voting,  2. 

Vermont:  Sherman,  6;  not  voting,  2. 

Virginia:  Sherman,  22;  not  voting,  i; 
absent,  i. 

Washington:  Sherman,  14. 

West  Virginia:  Not  voting,  16. 

Wisconsin:  Charles  E.  Merriam,  20; 
not  voting,  2;  absent,  4. 

Wyoming:  Sherman,  6. 

Alaska:  Sherman,  2. 

District  of  Columbia:  Sherman,  2. 

North  Dakota:  Not  voting,  10. 

Ohio:  Sherman,  14;  not  voting,  34. 

South  Carolina:  Sherman,  15;  not  vot- 
ing, 3. 

South  Dakota:  Not  voting,  10. 

Tennessee:  Sherman,  23;  not  vot- 
ing, I. 

Texas:  Sherman,  31;  not  voting,  8; 
absent,  i. 

Utah:  Sherman,  8. 

Oklahoma:  Sherman,  4;  not  voting, 
16. 

Oregon:  Borah,  8;  not  voting,  2. 

Vermont:  Sherman,  6;  not  voting,  2. 

Virginia:  Sherman,  22;  not  voting,  i; 
absent,  i. 

Washington:  Sherman,  14. 
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West  Virginia:  Not  voting,  16. 

Wisconsin:  Charles  £.  Merriam,  20; 
not  voting,  2;  absent,  4. 

Wyoming:  Sherman,  6. 

Alaska:  Sherman,  2, 

District  of  Columbia:  Sherman,  a. 

Hawaii:  Sherman,  6. 

Philippines:  Sherman,  a. 

Porto  Rico:  Sherman,  a. 

Totals:  Sherman,  597;  Borah,  ai; 
Hadley,  14;  Merriam,  ao;  Beveridge,  a; 
Gillette,  i;  absent,  85;  present,  but  not 
voting,  338. 


Vote  on  Adoption  of  Platform. 

Alabama:  Yeas,  aa;  not  voting,  2. 

Arizona:  Yeas,  6. 

Arkansas:  Yeas,  17;  nays,  i. 

California:  Yeas,  a;  not  voting,  a4. 

Colorado:  Yeas,  la. 

Connecticut:  Yeas,  14. 

Delaware:  Yeas,  6. 

Florida:  Yeas,  la. 

Georgia:  Yeas,  aS. 

Idaho:  Yeas,  8. 

Indiana:  Yeas,  ai;  nays,  2;  not  vot- 
ing, 7. 

Iowa:  Yeas,  16;  nays,  10. 

Illinoii:  Yeas,  49;  not  voting,  — 

Kansas:  Yeas,  2;  not  voting,  18. 

Kentucky:  Yeas,  a6. 

Louisana:  Yeas,  ao. 

Maine:  Not  voting,  la. 

Maryland:  Yeas,  9;  not  voting,  6;  ab- 
sent, I. 

Massachusetts:  Yeas,  ao;  not  voting, 
14;  absent,  a. 

Michigan:  Yeas,  22;  not  voting,  8. 

Minnesota:  Not  voting,  24. 

Mississippi:  Yeas,  17;  not  voting,  3. 

Missouri:  Yeas,  36. 

Montana:  Yeas,  8. 

Nebraska:  Not  voting,  16. 

Nevada:  Yeas,  6. 

New  Hampshire:  Yeas,  8. 

New  Jersey:  Not  voting,  a8. 

New  Mexico:  Yeas,  8. 

New  York:  Yeas,  85;  not  voting,  5. 

North  Carolina:  Yeas,  6;  not  voting, 
la;  absent,  6. 

North  Dakota:  Nays,  10. 

Ohio:  Yeas,  14;  not  voting,  34. 

Oklahoma:  Yeas,  4;  nays,  i;  not  vot- 
ing, IS. 

Pennsylvania:  Yeas,  12;  not  voting, 
63:  absent  i. 


Rhode  Island:  Yeas,  la 

Oregon:  Yeas,  4;  nays,  a;  not  voting,, 
a;  absent,  a. 

South  Carolina:  Yeas,  15;  not  TOt-^ 
ing,  3. 

South  Dakota:  Not  voting,  la 

Tennessee:  Yeas,  2$;  not  voting,  i. 

Texas:  Yeas,  30;  nays,  i;  not  voting^ 
8;  absent,  i. 

Vermont:  Yeas,  6;  not  voting,  a. 

Virginia:  Yeas,  aa;  not  voting,  i;  ab* 
sent,  I. 

Washington:  Yeas,  14. 

West  Virginia:  Not  voting,  16. 

Wisconsin:  Nays,  26. 

Wyoming:  Yeas,  6. 

Alaska:  Yeas,  a. 

District  of  Columbia:  Yeas,  a. 

Hawaii:  Yeas,  6. 

Philippine  Islands:  Yeas,  a. 

Porto  Rico:  Yeas,  a. 

Totals:  Yeas,  666;  nays,  53;  present 
and  not  voting,  343;  absent,  16. 


The  ninety-third  meeting  of  The 
National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers  is  to  be  held  at  The 
Griswold,  Eastern  Point,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  beginning  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  9,  1912,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  two  following 
days.  The  delightful  scenery  of  this 
location  and  the  attractions  of  the 
house  are  such  that  an  attendance  of 
over  400  is  expected.  The  program 
of  the  meeting  is  in  an  advanced 
state  of  preparation  and  will  not  be 
issued  until  shortly  before  the  meet- 
ing. The  Association  desires  from 
the  members  further  papers  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  cotton 
manufacture  or  tributary  to  it. 


The  Tariff  was  taken  off  wood  pulp 
and  paper  coming  in  from  Canada  by 
Taft  and  the  Democrats.  Victory!  Pa- 
per and  pulp  have  advanced  $a  a  ton 
already,  and  still  soaring  upwards. 
What  will  happen  when  the  Democrats 
take  the  Tariff  off  of  everything? — 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Opinion. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  PLATFORM. 

Adopted  in  Convention  at  Chicago,  June  22,  1912. 


The  Republican  party  assembled  by 
its  representatives  in  National  Conven- 
tion declares  its  unchanging  faith  in 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people.  We  renew  our 
allegiance  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  our  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Republican  institutions  estab- 
lished by  the  fathers. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  now 
recall  with  a  sense  of  veneration  and 
gratitude  the  name  of  our  first  great 
leader,  who  was  nominated  in  this  city, 
and  whose  lofty  principles  and  superb 
devotion  to  his  country  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  party  he  honored,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs  we  should  be  inspired  by  his 
broad  statesmanship  and  by  his  tolerant 
spirit  toward  men. 

Pride  and  Hope. 

The  Republican  party  looks  back  on 
the  record  with  pride  and  satisfaction, 
and  forward  to  its  new  responsibilities 
with  hope  and  confidence.  Its  achieve- 
ments in  government  constitute  the 
most  luminous  pages  in  our  history. 
Our  greatest  national  advance  has  been 
made  during  the  years  of  its  ascendency 
in  public  affairs.  It  has  been  genuinely 
and  always  a  party  for  progress;  it  has 
never  been  either  stationary  or  reaction- 
ary. It  has  gone  from  the  fulfilment  of 
one  pledge  to  the  fulfilment  of  another 
in  response  to  the  public  need  and  to 
the  popular  will. 

We  believe  in  our  self-controlled  rep- 
resentative democracy  which  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  not  of  men,  and  in 
which  order  is  the  prerequisite  of  prog- 
ress. 

Problems  Will  Be  Met 

The  principles  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, which  make  provision  for  or- 
derly and  effective  expression  of  the 
popular  will,  for  the  protection  of  civil 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  men,  and  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  an  un- 


trammeled  and  independent  judiciary, 
have  proved  themselves  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  structure  of  a  government 
which,  after  more  than  a  century  of  de- 
velopment, embraces  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people,  scattered  over  a  wide 
and  diverse  territory,  but  bound  by 
common  purposes,  common  ideals  and 
common  affection  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  principles  asserted  and  vi- 
talized by  it,  the  United  States  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  great  civilized 
and  civilizing  powers  of  the  earth.  It 
offers  a  home  and  an  opportunity  to  the 
ambitious  and  the  industrious  from 
other  lands.  Resting  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  a  people's  confidence  and  a  peo- 
ple's support,  and  managed  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  meet  the  problems  of 
the  future  as  satisfactorily  as  it  has 
solved  those  of  the  past 

Party  of  Advmnced  Ideas. 

The  Republican  party  is  now,  as  al- 
ways, a  party  of  advanced  and  construc- 
tive statesmanship.  It  is  prepared  to 
go  -forward  with  the  solution  of  those 
new  questions  which  social,  economic 
and  political  development  have  brought 
into  the  forefront  of  the  nation's  inter- 
est. It  will  strive  not  only  in  the  na- 
tion, but  in  the  several  States,  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  to  safeguard 
the  public  health;  to  limit  effectively 
the  labor  of  women  and  children;  to 
protect  wage-earners  engaged  in  dan- 
gerous occupations;  to  enact  compre- 
hensive and  generous  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  in  place  of  the  present 
wasteful  and  unjust  system  of  employ- 
ers' liability;  and  in  all  possible  ways  to 
satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  people 
for  the  study  and  solution  of  the  com- 
plex and  constantly  changing  problems 
of  welfare. 

All  Rights  Protected. 

In  dealing  with  these  questions  it  is 
important  that  the  rights  of  every  indi- 
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vidual  to  the  freest  possible  develop- 
ment of  his  own  powers  and  resources 
and  to  the  control  of  his  own  justly  ac- 
quired property,  so  far  as  those  are 
compatible  with  the  rights  of  others, 
shall  not  be  interfered  with  or  de- 
stroyed. The  social  and  political  struc- 
ture of  the  United  States  rests  upon  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  individual;  and  for 
the  protection  of  that  liberty  the  people 
have  wisely,  in  the  national  and  State 
constitutions,  put  definite  limitations 
upon  themselves  and  upon  their  gov- 
ernmental officers  and  agencies.  To 
enforce  these  limitations,  to  secure  the 
orderly  and  coherent  exercise  of  gov- 
ernmental powers,  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  even  the  humblest  and  least 
favored  individuals  are  the  function  of 
independent  courts  of  justice. 

WiU  Uphold  the  Courti. 

The  Republican  party  reaffirms  its  in- 
tention to  uphold  at  all  times  the  au- 
thority and  integrity  of  the  courts,  both 
State  and  Federal,  and  it  will  ever  in- 
sist that  their  powers  to  enforce  their 
processes  and  to  protect  life,  liberty  and 
property  shall  be  preserved  inviolate. 
An  orderly  method  is  provided  under 
our  system  of  government  by  which  the 
people  may,  when  they  choose,  alter  or 
amend  the  constitutional  provisions 
which  underlie  that  government.  Until 
these  constitutional  provisions  are'  so 
altered  or  amended,  in  orderly  fashion, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  see  to  it 
that  when  challenged  they  are  enforced. 

That  the  courts,  both  Federal  and 
State,  may  bear  the  heavy  burden  laid 
upon  them  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  public  opinion  we  favor  legislation  to 
prevent  long  delays  and  the  tedious  and 
costly  appeals  which  have  so  often 
amounted  to  a  denial  of  justice  in  civil 
cases  and  to  a  failure  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic at  large  in  criminal  cases. 

Since  the  responsibility  of  the  ju- 
diciary is  so  great,  the  standards  of  ju- 
dicial action  must  be  always  and  every- 
where above  suspicion  and  reproach. 
While  we  regard  the  recall  of  judges  as 
unnecessary  and  unwise,  we  favor  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  simplify 
the  process  by  which  any  judge  who  is 


found  to  be  derelict  in  his  duty  may  be 
removed  from  office. 

Favors  World  Peace. 

Together  with  peaceful  and  orderly 
development  at  home,  the  Republican 
party  earnestly  favors  all  measures  for 
the  establishment  and  protection  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  closer  relations  between  the 
various  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  believes  most  earnestly  in  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes and  in  the  reference  of  all  justice- 
able  controversies  between  nations  to 
an  international  court  of  justice. 

Monopoly  and  Privilege. 

The  Republican  party  is  opposed  to 
special  privilege  and  to  monopoly.  It 
placed  upon  the  statute  books  the  inter- 
state commerce  act  of  1887,  and  the  im- 
portant amendments  thereto,  and  the 
anti-trust  act  of  1890.  and  it  has  con- 
sistently and  successfully  enforced  the 
provisions  of  these  laws.  It  will  take 
no  backward  step  to  permit  the  rees- 
tablishment  in  any  degree  of  conditions 
which  were  intolerable. 

Supplement  Trust  Act 

Experience  makes  it  plain  that  the 
business  of  the  country  may  be  carried 
on  without  fear  of  disturbance  and  at 
the  same  time  without  resort  to  prac- 
tices which  are  abhorrent  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  justice.  The  Republican 
party  favors  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion supplementary  to  the  existing  anti- 
trust act  which  will  define  as  criminal 
offences  those  specific  acts  that  uni- 
formly mark  attempts  to  restrain  and  to 
monopolize  trade,  to  the  end  that  those 
who  honestly  intend  to  obey  the  law 
may  have  a  guide  for  their  action  and 
that  those  who  aim  to  violate  the  law 
may  the  more  surely  be  punished.  The 
same  certainty  should  be  given  to  the 
law  prohibiting  combinations  and  mo- 
nopolies that  characterizes  other  provis- 
ions of  commercial  law;  in  order  that  no 
part  of  the  field  of  business  opportunity 
may  be  restricted  by  monopoly  or  com- 
bination, that  business  success  honor- 
ably achieved  may  not  be  converted  into 
crime  and  that  the  right  of  every  man 
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to  acquire  commodities,  and  particularly 
the  necessaries  of  life,  in  an  open  mar- 
ket uninfluenced  by  the  manipulation  of 
trust  or  combination  may  be  preserved. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

In  the  enforcement  and  administra- 
tion of  Federal  laws  governing  inter- 
state commerce  and  enterprises  im- 
pressed with  a  public  use  engaged  there- 
in, there  is  much  that  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  trade  commission,  thus 
placing  in  the  hands  of  an  administrative 
board  many  of  the  functions  now  neces- 
sarily exercised  by  the  courts.  This  will 
promote  promptness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  and  avoid  delays  and 
technicalities  incident  to  court  pro- 
cedure. 

The  Tariff. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  a  protective 
tariflF.  The  Republican  tariff  policy  has 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
country,  developing  our  resources,  di- 
versifying our  industries,  and  protecting 
our  workmen  against  competition  with 
cheaper  labor  abroad,  thus  establishing 
for  our  wage-earners  the  American 
standard  of  living.  The  protective  tar- 
iff is  so  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  life  that  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  tariff  for  revenue  only 
would  destroy  many  industries  and 
throw  millions  of  our  people  out  of  em- 
ployment The  products  of  the  farm 
and  of  the  mine  should  receive  the  same 
measure  of  protection  as  other  products 
of  American  labor. 

We  hold  that  the  import  duties 
should  be  high  enough,  while  yielding  a 
sufficient  revenue,  to  protect  adequately 
American  industries  and  wages.  Some 
of  the  existing  import  duties  are  too 
high  and  should  be  reduced.  Readjust- 
ment should  be  made  from  time  to  time 
to  conform  to  the  changing  conditions 
and  to  reduce  excessive  rates,  but  with- 
out injury  to  any  American  industry. 
To  accomplish  this  correct  information 
is  indispensable.  This  information  can 
best  be  obtained  by  an  expert  commis- 
sion, as  the  large  volume  of  useful  facts 
contained  in  the  recent  reports  of  the 
Tariff  Board  has  demonstrated. 


Democratic  Work  Condemned. 

The  pronounced  feature  of  modern 
industrial  life  is  its  enormous  diversifi- 
cation. To  apply  tariff  rates  justly  to 
these  changing  conditions  requires 
closer  study  and  more  scientific  meth- 
ods than  ever  before.  The  Republican 
party  has  shown  by  its  creation  of  a 
Tariff  Board  its  recognition  of  this  sit- 
uation and  its  determination  to  be  equal 
to  it.  We  condemn  the  Democratic 
party  for  its  failure  either  to  provide 
funds  for  the  continuance  of  this  board 
or  to  make  some  other  provision  for  se- 
curing the  information  requisite  for  in- 
telligent tariff  legislation  We  protest 
against  the  Democratic  method  of  legis- 
lating on  these  vitally  important  sub- 
jects without  careful  investigation. 

We  condemn  the  Democratic  tariff 
bills  passed  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  as 
sectional,  as  injurious  to  the  public 
credit,  and  as  destructive  of  business 
enterprise. 

Cost  of  Living. 

The  steadily  increasing  cost  of  living 
has  become  a  matter  not  only  of  na- 
tional but  of  world-wide  concern.  The 
fact  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  protective 
tariff  system  is  evidenced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  similar  conditions  in  countries 
which  have  a  tariff  policy  different  from 
our  own,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  while  rates 
of  duty  have  remained  stationary  or 
been  reduced.  The  Republican  party 
will  support  a  prompt  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  causes  which  are  operative,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  to 
increase  the  cost  of  living.  When  the 
exact  facts  are  known,  it  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  remove  any  abuses 
that  may  be  found  to  exist  in  order  that 
the  cost  of  the  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  of  the  people  may  in  no  way  be 
unduly  or  artificially  increased. 

Banking  and  Currency. 

The  Republican  party  has  always 
stood  for  a  sound  currency  and  for  safe 
banking  methods.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  the  gold  stand- 
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ard.  It  is  committed  to  the  progres- 
sive development  of  our  banking  and 
currency  systems.  Our  banking  ar- 
rangements today  need  further  revision 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  current 
conditions.  We  need  measures  which 
will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  money 
panics  and  financial  disturbances  and 
which  will  promote  the  prosperity  of 
business  and  the  welfare  of  labor  by 
producing  constant  employment.  We 
need  better  currency  facilities  for  the 
movement  of  crops  in  the  West  and 
South.  We  need  banking  arrangements 
under  American  auspices  for  the  en- 
couragement and  better  conduct  of  our 
foreign  trade.  In  attaining  these  ends, 
the  independence  of  individual  banks, 
whether  organized  under  National  or 
State  charters,  must  be  carefully  pro- 
tected and  our  banking  and  currency 
system  must  be  safe-guarded  from  any 
possibility  of  domination  by  sectional, 
financial,  or  political  interests. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  this  country 
that  its  farmers  have  facilities  for  bor- 
rowing easily  and  cheaply  the  money 
they  need  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
their  land.  It  is  as  important  that  finan- 
cial machinery  be  provided  to  supply  the 
demand  of  farmers  for  credit  as  it  is 
that  the  banking  and  currency  systems 
be  reformed  in  the  interests  of  general 
business.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
and  urge  an  authoritative  investigation 
of  agricultural  credit  societies  and  cor- 
porations in  other  countries,  and  the 
passage  of  State  and  Federal  laws  for 
the  establishment  and  capable  super- 
vision of  organizations  having  for  their 
purpose  the  loaning  of  funds  to  farmers. 

The  CivU  Service. 

We  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  appointment  to  public  office 
based  on  proved  fitness,  and  tenure  dur- 
ing good  behavior  and  efficiency.  The 
Republican  party  stands  committed  to 
the  maintenance,  extension  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Civil  Service  law,  and  it 
favors  the  passage  of  legislation  em- 
powering the  President  to  extend  the 
competitive  service  as  far  as  possible, 
the  equitable  requirement  of  disabled 
and  superannuated  members  of  the  Civil 


Service,  in  order  that  a  higher  order  of 
efficiency  may  be  maintained. 

We  favor  the  amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral employes'  liability  law  so  as  to  ex- 
tend its  provision  to  all  Government  em- 
ployes, as  well  as  to  provide  a  more  lib- 
eral scale  of  compensation  for  injury 
and  death. 

Campaign  Contributions. 

We  favor  such  additional  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  more  effectually  to 
prohibit  corporations  from  contributing 
funds  directly  or  indirectly,  to  cam- 
paigns for  the  nomination  or  election  of 
the  President,  the  Vice-President,  sena- 
tors and  representatives  in  Congress. 
We  heartily  approve  the  recent  act  of 
Congress  requiring  the  fullest  publicity 
in  regard  to  all  campaign  contributions, 
whether  made  in  connection  with  pri- 
maries, conventions  or  elections. 

Conservation  Policy. 

We  rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  dis- 
tinctive Republican  policy  of  the  con- 
servation of  our  national  resources,  for 
their  use  by  the  people  without  waste 
and  without  monopoly.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  a  continuance  of  such  a  policy. 

We  favor  such  fair  and  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  as  will  not  dis- 
courage or  interfere  with  actual  bona 
fide  home  seekers,  prospectors  and 
miners  in  the  acquisition  of  public 
lands  under  existing  laws. 

Parcels  Post 

In  the  interest  of  the  general  public, 
and  particularly  of  the  agricultural  or 
rural  communities,  we  favor  legislation 
looking  to  the  establishment,  under 
proper  regulations,  of  a  parcels  post, 
the  postal  rates  to  be  graduated  under  a 
zone  system  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  carriage. 

American  Citizenship. 

We  approve  the  action  taken  by  the 
President  and  Congress  to  secure  with 
Russia,  as  with  other  countries,  a  treaty 
that  will  recognize  the  absolute  right  of 
expatriation,  and  that  will  prevent  all 
discrimination  of  whatever  kind  be- 
tween American  citizens,  whether  native 
bom  or  alien,  and  regardless  of  race,  re- 
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ligion,  or  previous  political  allegiance. 
The  right  of  asylum  is  a  precious  pos-* 
session  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  to  be  neither  sur- 
rendered nor  restricted. 

The  Navy. 

We  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  navy  for  the  national  defence, 
and  we  condemn  the  action  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic House  of  Representatives  in  re- 
fusing to  authorize  the  construction  of 
additional  ships. 

Merchant  Marine. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  country's 
most  urgent  needs  is  a  revived  mer- 
chant marine.  There  should  be  Ameri- 
can ships,  plenty  of  them,  to  make  use 
of  the  great  American  interoceanic  canal 
now  nearing  completion. 

Flood  Prevention. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  the  nation's 
drainage  ditch.  Its  flood  waters,  gath- 
ered from  thirty-one  States  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  constitute  an  over- 
powering force  which  breaks  the  levees 
and  pours  its  torrents  over  many  million 
acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the  Union, 
stopping  mails,  impeding  commerce,  and 
causing  great  loss  of  life  and  property. 
These  floods  are  national  in  scope,  and 
the  disasters  they  produce  seriously 
affect  the  general  welfare.  The  States 
unaided  cannot  cope  with  this  giant 
problem;  hence  we  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  assume  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  burden  of  its  control  so 
as  to  prevent  the  disasters  from  recur- 
ring floods. 

Same  Reclamation  Policy. 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  speedy  set- 
tlement and  improvement  of  such  lands 
we  favor  an  amendment  to  the  law  that 
will  reasonably  extend  the  time  within 
which  the  cost  of  any  reclamation  pro- 
ject may  be  repaid  by  the  land  owners 
under  it. 

Rivers  and  Harbors. 

We  favor  a  liberal  and  systematic 
policy     for     the    improvement    of    our 


rivers  and  harbors.  Such  improvements 
should  be  made  upon  such  expert  infor- 
mation and  after  a  careful  comparison 
of  cost  and  prospective  benefits. 

Liberal   Policy   for   Alaska. 

We  favor  a  liberal  policy  toward 
Alaska  to  promote  the  development  of 
the  great  resources  of  that  district  with 
such  safeguards  as  will  prevent  waste 
and  monopoly. 

We  favor  the  opening  of  the  coal 
lands  to  development  through  a  law 
leasing  the  lands  on  such  terms  as  will 
invite  development  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  Navy  and  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  while  retaining  title  in 
the  United  States  to  prevent  monopoly. 

Philippine  Obligations. 

The  Philippine  policy  of  the  Republi- 
can party  has  been  and  is  inspired  by 
the  belief  that  our  duty  toward  the 
Filipino  people  is  a  national  obligation 
which  should  remain  entirely  free  from 
partisan  politics. 

New  Immigration  Laws. 

We  pledge  the  Republican  party  to 
the  enactment  of  appropriate  laws  to 
give  relief  from  the  constantly  growing 
evil  of  induced  or  undesirable  immigra- 
tion, which  is  inimical  to  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Safety  on  the  Sea. 

We  favor  the  speedy  enactment  of 
laws  to  provide  that  seamen  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  endure  involuntary  servi- 
tude and  that  life  and  property  at  sea 
shall  be  safeguarded  by  the  ample 
equipment  of  vessels  with  life-saving  ap- 
pliances and  with  full  complements  of 
skilled,  able-bodied  seamen  to  operate 
them. 

Republican  Accomplishment. 

The  approaching  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  institution  of  pos- 
tal savings  banks,  the  increased  pro- 
vision made  in  1912  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  repub- 
lic and  for  their  widows,  and  the  vigor- 
ous administration  of  the  laws  relating 
to   pure   food    and    druj?s,   all    mark  the 
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successful  progress  of  Republican  ad- 
ministration and  are  additional  evi- 
dences of  its  effectiveness. 

Economy  and  Efficiency. 

We  commend  the  earnest  effort  of  the 
Republican  Administration  to  secure 
greater  economy  and  increased  efficiency 
in  the  conduct  of  Government  business; 
extravagant  appropriations  and  the 
creation  of  unnecessary  oftices  are  an 
injustice  to  the  taxpayer  and  a  bad  ex- 
ample to  the  citizen. 

Civic  Duty. 

We  call  upon  the  people  to  quicken 
their  interest  in  public  affairs,  to  con- 
demn and  punish  lynchings,  and  other 
forms  of  lawlessness,  and  to  strengthen 
in  all  possible  ways  a  respect  for  law 
and  the  observance  of  it.  Indifferent 
citizenship  is  an  evil  which  the  laws 
afford  no  adequate  protection  and  for 
which  legislation  can  provide  no  rem- 
edy. 

Arisona  and  New  Mexico. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  Ari- . 
zona  and  New  Mexico  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  those  States,  thus  merging  in  the 
Union  in  final  and  enduring  form  the 
last  remaining  portion  of  our  conti- 
nental territory. 

Republican  Administration. 

We  challenge  successful  criticism  of 
the  sixteen  years  of  Republican  Admin- 
istration under  Presidents  McKinley, 
Roosevelt  and  Taft.  We  heartily  re- 
affirm the  indorsement  of  President 
McKinley  contained  in  the  platform  of 
1900  and  1904,  and  that  of  President 
Roosevelt  contained  in  the  platform  of 
1904  and  1908. 

We  invite  the  intelligent  judgment  of 
the  American  people  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration of  William  H.  Taft.  The  coun- 
try has  prospered  and  been  at  peace 
under  his  presidency.  During  the  years 
in  which  he  had  the  co-operation  of  a 
Republican  Congress  an  unexampled 
amount  of  constructive  legislation  was 
framed  and  passed  in  the  interest  of 
people  and  in  obedience  to  their  wish. 
That  legislation  is  a  record  on  which 
any    administration    might    appeal    with 


confidence  to  the  favorable  judgment  of 
history. 

Advance  Will  Continoe. 

We  appeal  to  tke  American  electorate 
upon  the  record  of  the  Republican  party 
and  upon  the  declaration  of  its  princi- 
ples and  purposes.  We  are  confident 
that  under  the  leadership  of  the  candi- 
dates here  to  be  nominated  our  appeal 
will  not  be  in  vain;  that  the  Republican 
party  will  meet  every  just  expectation  of 
the  people  whose  servant  it  is;  that 
under  its  administration  and  its  laws 
our  nation  will  continue  to  advance; 
that  peace  and  prosperity  will  abide 
with  the  people;  and  that  new  glory 
will  be  added  to  the  great  republic. 


In  a  farewell  address  to  a  score  of 
his  colleagues  in  Washington,  Sen- 
ator Bailey,  of  Texas,  charged  that 
members  of  Congress  by  their  own 
cowardice  were  responsible  for  a 
condition  of  unrest  which  prevails, 
and  that  the  Democratic  party  has 
exaggerated  the  importance  of  ex- 
isting evils.  "You  senators  and 
representatives,"  continued  Mr. 
Bailey,  "can  prevent  this  great 
crisis  and  you  will  do  so  if  you  have 
the  courage  to  go  out  and  tell  the 
public  the  truth.  Every  evil  which 
exists  in  the  coimtry  today  can  be 
corrected  without  danger  to  the 
principles  and  policies  upon  which 
this  republic  was  founded,  and  it 
should  be  done." 


The  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 
says:  "Although  our  industries  are 
in  a  much  stronger  position  than 
they  would  have  been  twenty  years 
ago  to  resist  the  effects  of  a  very  low 
tariff,  much  of  the  damage  fore- 
casted would  come  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  might  happen  and  the 
unsettled  conditions  which  usually 
accompany  a  revision  of  the  tariff." 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  PLATFORM. 

Adopted  in  Convention  at  Baltimore,  July  12,  1912. 


We  the  representatives  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  United  States  in  na- 
tional' convention  assembled  reaffirm 
our  devotion  to  the  principles  of  Demo- 
cratic government  formulated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  enforced  by  a 
long  and  illustrious  line  of  Democratic 
presidents. 

Tariff  Reform. 

We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Democratic  party  that 
the  federal  government  under  the  con- 
stitution has  no  right  or  power  to  im- 
pose or  collect  tariff  duties,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  we  demand 
that  the  collection  of  such  taxes  shall 
be  limited  to  the  necessities  of  govern- 
ment honestly  and  economically  admin- 
istered. 

The  high  Republican  tariff  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth;  it  is  a  system  of  taxation 
which  makes  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer;  under  its  operations  the 
American  farmer  and  laboring  man  are 
the  chief  sufferers;  it  raises  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  them  but  does 
not  protect  their  product  or  wages. 
The  farmer  sells  largely  in  free  markets 
and  buys  almost  entirely  in  the  pro- 
tected markets.  In  the  most  highly 
protected  idustries  such  as  cotton  and 
wool,  steel  and  iron,  the  wages  of  the 
laborers  are  the  lowest  paid  in  any  of 
our  industries.  We  denounce  the  Re- 
publican pretence  on  that  subject  and 
assert  that  American  wages  are  estab- 
lished by  competitive  conditions  and  not 
by  the  tariff.  We  favor  the  immediate 
downward  revsion  of  the  existing  high 
and  tn  many  cases  prohibitive  tariff 
duties,  insisting  that  material  reductions 
be  speedily  made  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Articles  entering  into  competi- 
tion with  trust  controlled  products  and 
articles  of  American  manufacture  which 
are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  at 
home,  should  be  put  upon  the  free  list. 

We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tar- 


iff taxation  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  country  and  we 
favor  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the 
principles  we  advocate  by  legislation 
that  will  not  injure  or  destroy  legiti- 
mate industry. 

We  denounce  the  action  of  President 
Taft  in  vetoing  the  bills  to  reduce  the 
tariff  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  metals  and 
chemical  schedules  and  the  farmers' 
free  list  bill,  all  of  which  were  designed 
to  give  immediate  relief  to  the  masses 
from  the  exactions  of  the  trusts. 

The  Republican  party,  while  promis- 
ing tariff  revision,  has  shown  by  its  tar- 
iff legislation  that  such  revision  is  not 
to  be  in  the  people's  interest,  and  hav- 
ing been  faithless  to  its  pledges  oi  1908 
it  should  not  longer  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation.  We  appeal  to  the 
American  people  to  support  us  in  our 
demand  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

High  Cost  of  Living. 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  a  serious 
problem  in  every  American  home.  The 
Republican  party,  in  its  platform,  at- 
tempts to  escape  from  responsibility  for 
present  conditions  by  denying  that  they 
are  due  to  a  protective  tariff.  We  take 
issue  with  them  on  this  subject  and 
charge  that  excessive  prices  result  in  a 
large  measure  from  the  high  tariff  laws 
enacted  and  maintained  by  the  Republi- 
can party  and  from  trusts  and  commer- 
cial conspiracies  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  such  laws,  and  we  assert  that 
no  substantial  relief  can  be  secured  for 
the  people  until  import  duties  on  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  materially  re- 
duced and  these  criminal  conspiracies 
broken  up. 

Anti-Trust  Law. 

A  private  monopoly  is  indefensible 
and  Intolerable.  We  therefore  favor  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  criminal  as 
well  as  the  civil  law  against  trust  and 
trust  officials,  and  demand  that  the  en- 
actment of  such  additional  legislation  as 
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may  be  necessary  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  private  monopoly  to  exist  in  the 
United  States. 

We  favor  the  declaration  by,  law  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  corporations 
shall  be  permitted  to  engage  in  inter- 
state trade,  including,  among  others, 
the  prevention  of  holding  companies,  or 
interlocking  directors,  of  stock  watering, 
of  discrimination  in  price,  and  the  con- 
trol by  any  one  corporation  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  any  industry  as  to  make 
it  a  menace  to  competitive  conditions. 
We  condemn  the  action  of  the  Republi- 
can administration  in  compromising 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
tobacco  trust  in  its  failure  to  invoke  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  law 
against  the  officers  of  those  corpora- 
tions after  the  court  had  declared  that 
from  the  undisputed  facts  then  in  the 
record  they  had  violated  the  criminal 
provisions  of  the  law. 

We  regret  that  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  has  received  a  judicial  con- 
struction depriving  it  of  much  of  its  effi- 
cacy, and  we  favor  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  will  restore  to  the 
statute  the  strength  of  which  has  been 
deprived  by  such  intcrprcUtion. 
Rights  of  the  States. 

We  believe  in  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  in  their  full  strength  and 
integrity,  of  the  three  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  federal  government— 
the  executive,  the  legislative  and  judicial 
—each  keeping  within  its  own  bounds, 
and  not  encroaching  upon  the  just 
powers  of  cither  of  the  others. 

Believing  that  the  most  efficient  re- 
sults under  our  system  of  government 
are  to  be  attained  by  the  full  exercise 
by  the  states  of  their  reserved  sover- 
eign powers,  we  denounce  as  usurpa- 
tion the  efforts  of  our  opponents  to  de- 
prive the  states  of  any  of  the  rights  re- 
served to  them,  and  to  enlarge  and  mag- 
nify by  indirection  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government. 

We  insist  upon  the  full  exercise  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  government,  both 
state  and  national,  to  protect  the  people 
from  injustice  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  seek  to  make  the  government  a  pri- 
vate asset  in  business.    There  is  no  twi- 


light zone  between  the  nation  and  the 
state  in  which  exploiting  interests  can 
take  refuge  from  both.  It  is  as  neces- 
sary that  the  federal  government  shall 
exercise  the  powers  reserved  to  them, 
but  we  insist  that  federal  remedies  for 
the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce 
and  for  the  prevention  of  private  mo- 
nopoly shall  be  added  to  and  not  substi- 
tuted for  state  remedies. 

Income  Tax  and  Popular  Election. 

We  congratulate  the  country  upon 
the  triumph  of  two  important  reforms 
demanded  in  the  last  national  platform, 
namely,  the  amendment  of  the  federal 
constitution  authorizing  an  income  tax 
and  that  providing  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  senators,  and  we  call  upon  the 
people  of  all  the  states  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  pending  propositions  and 
secure  their   ratification. 

We  note  with  gratification  the  unani- 
mous sentiment  in  favor  of  publicity  be- 
fore the  election  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions— a  measure  demanded  in  our  na- 
tional platform  of  1908,  and  at  that  time 
opposed  by  the  Republican  party — and 
we  commend  the  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  for  extending  the  doc- 
trine of  publicity  to  recommendations, 
verbal  and  written,  upon  which  presi- 
dential appointments  are  made,  to  the 
ownership  and  control  of  newspapers 
and  to  the  expenditures  made  by  and  in 
behalf  of  those  who  aspire  to  presiden- 
tial nominatons,  and  we  point  for  addi- 
tional justification  for  this  legislation  to 
the  enormous  expenditures  of  money  in 
behalf  of  the  President  and  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  recent  contest  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  President. 

Presidential  Primaries. 

The  movement  toward  more  popular 
government  should  be  promoted 
through  legislation  in  each  state  which 
will  permit  the  expression  of  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  electors  for  national  candi- 
dates at  presidential  primaries. 

We  direct  that  the  national  committee 
incorporate  in  the  call  for  the  next  nom- 
inating convention  a  requirement  that 
all  expressions  of  preference  for  presi- 
dential   candidates    shall   be    given    and 
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the  selection  of  delegates  and  alternates 
made  through  a  primary  election  con- 
ducted by  the  party  organization  in 
each  state  where  such  expression  and 
election  are  not  provided  for  by  state 
law.  Committeemen  who  arc  hereafter 
to  constitute  the  membership  of  the 
Democratic  national  committee  and 
whose  election  is  not  provided  for  by 
law  shall  be  chosen  in  each  state  at  such 
primary  elections,  and  the  service  and 
authority  of  committeemen,  however 
chosen,  shall  begin  immediately  upon 
the  receipt  of  their  credentials  respec- 
tively. 

Campaign  Contributions. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to 
the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  any 
corporation  from  contributing  to  a 
campaign  fund  and  any  individual  from 
contributing  any  amount  above  a  rea- 
sonable maximum. 

Term  of  President. 

We  favor  a  single  presidential  term, 
and  to  that  end  urge  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  mak- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
ineligible  for  re-election,  and  we  pledge 
the  candidate  of  this  convention  to  this 
principle. 

Democratic  Congress. 

At  this  time,  when  the  Republican 
party  after  a  generation  of  unlimited 
power^  in  its  control  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, is  rent  into  factions,  it  is  op- 
portune to  point  to  the  record  of  accom- 
plishment of  the  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  62d  Congress. 
We  indorse  its  action  and  we  challenge 
competition  of  its  record  with  that  of 
any  Congress  which  has  been  controlled 
by  your  opponents 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  our  country  to  its  record  of 
efficiency,  economy  and  constructive 
legislation: 

It  has,  among  other  achievements,  re- 
vised the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives so  as  to  give  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  people  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  action  in  advocating, 
proposing  and  perfecting  remedial  legis- 
lation. 


It  has  passed  bills  for  the  relief  of  the 
people  and  the  development  of  our 
country;  it  has  endeavored  to  revise  the 
tariff  taxes  downward  in  the  interest  of 
the  consuming  masses  and  thus  to  re- 
duce the  high  cost  of  living. 

It  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution  providing  for  the 
election  of  United  States  senators  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

It  has  secured  the  admission  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  as  two  sovereign 
sUtes. 

It  has  required  the  publicity  of  cam- 
paign expenses,  both  before  and  after 
election,  and  fixed  a  limit  upon  the 
election  expenses  of  United  States  sen- 
ators and  representatives. 

It  has  also  passed  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  a  writ  of  injunction. 

It  has  passed  a  law  establishing  an 
eight-hour  day  for  workmen  on  all  na- 
tional public  work. 

It  has  passed  a  resolution  which 
forced  the  President  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  abrogate  the  Russian  treaty. 

And  it  has  passed  the  great  supply 
bills,  which  lessen  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, and  which  reduce  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  government  by  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

We  approve  the  measure  reported  by 
the  Democratic  leaders  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  creation  of  a 
council  of  national  defence,  which  will 
determine  a  definite  naval  program,  with 
a  view  to  increased  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. 

The  party  that  proclaimed  and  has  al- 
ways enforced  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
was  sponsor  for  the  new  navy  will  con- 
tinue faithfully  to  observe  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  to  provide  and 
maintain  an  adequate  and  well  propor- 
tioned navy  sufficient  to  defend  Ameri- 
can policies,  protect  our  citizens  and  up- 
hold the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
nation. 

Republican  Extravagance. 

We  denounce  the  profligate  waste  of 
the  money  wrung  from  the  people  by  op- 
pressive taxation  through  the  lavish  ap- 
propriations of  recent  Republican  Con- 
gresses, which  have  kept  taxes  high  and 
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reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people's  toil.  We  demand  a  return  to 
that  simplicity  and  economy  which 
benefits  a  democratic  government  and  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  useless  of- 
fices, the  salaries  of  which  drain  the 
substance  of  the  people. 

Railroads,    Express    Companies,    Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Lines. 

We  favor  the  efficient  supervision  and 
rate  regulation  of  railroads,  express 
companies,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
To  this  end  we  recommend  the  valua- 
tion of  railroads,  express  companies, 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  by  the  in- 
terstate commerce  commission,  such 
valuation  to  take  into  consideration  the 
physical  value  of  the  property,  the  orig- 
inal cost,  the  cost  of  reproduction  and 
any  element  of  value  that  will  render 
the  valuation  fair  and  just. 

We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  ef- 
fectually prohibit  the  railroads,  express, 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
from  engagring  in  business  which  brings 
them  into  competition  with  the  shippers 
or  patrons;  also  legislation  preventing 
the  over-issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  by 
interstate  railroads,  express  companies, 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  leg- 
islation which  will  assure  such  reduc- 
tion in  transportation  rates  as  condi- 
tions will  permit,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  reduction  of  wages,  prevent  ade- 
quate service  or  do  injustice  to  legiti- 
mate investments. 

Banking  Legislation. 

We  oppose  the  so-called  Aldrich  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  central  bank; 
and  we  believe  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  largely  freed  from  panics 
and  consequent  unemployment  and  bus- 
iness depression  by  such  4  systematic 
revision  of  our  banking  laws  as  will 
render  temporary  relief  in  localities 
where  such  relief  is  needed,  with  pro- 
tection from  control  or  domination  by 
what  is  known  as  the  money  trust. 

Banks  exist  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  and  not  for  the  control  of 
business.  All  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  banking  and  currency  should  have  for 


its  purpose  the  securing  of  these  accom- 
modations on  terms  of  absolute  security 
to  the  public  and  of  complete  protection 
from  the  misuse  of  the  power  that 
wealth  gives  to  those  who  possess  it. 

We  condemn  the  present  methods  of 
depositing  government  funds  in  a  few 
favored  banks,  largely  situated  in  or 
controlled  by  Wall  street,  in  return  for 
political  favors,  and  we  pledge  our 
party  to  provide  by  law  for  their  de- 
posit by  competitive  bidding  in  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  country,  na- 
tional and  state,  without  discrimination 
as  to  locality,  upon  approved  securities 
and  subject  to  call  by  the  government. 

Rural  Credits. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  ques- 
tion of  currency  reform  is  the  question 
of  rural  credits  or  agricultural  finance. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  an  inves- 
tigation of  agricultural  credit  societies 
in  foreign  countries  be  made,  so  that  it 
may  be  ascertained  whether  a  system  of 
rural  credits  may  be  devised  suitable  to 
conditions  in  the  United  States;  and  we 
also  favor  legislation  permitting  na- 
tional banks  to  loan  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  their  funds  on  real  estate  se- 
curity. 

We  recognize  the  value  of  vocational 
education  and  urge  federal  appropria- 
tions for  such  training  and  extension 
teaching  in  agriculture  in  co-operation 
with  the  several  states. 

Waterways. 

We  renew  the  declaration  in  our  last 
platform  relating  to  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  waterways.  The  present 
devastation  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
valley  accentuates  the  movement  for  the 
regulation  of  river  flow  by  additional 
banks  and  levee  protection  below,  and 
the  diversion,  storage  and  control  of  the 
flood  waters  above,  and  their  utilization 
for  beneficial  purposes  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  arid  and  swamp  lands  and  the 
development  of  water  power,  instead  of 
permitting  the  floods  to  continue,  as 
heretofore,  agents  of  destruction. 

We  hold  that  the  control  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi   river    is    a    national    problem. 
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The  preservation  of  the  depth  of  its 
water  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  the 
building  of  levees  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  its  channel,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  overflow  of  the  land  and  its  con- 
sequent devastation,  resulting  in  the  in- 
terruption of  interstate  commerce,  the 
disorganization  of  the  mail  service  and 
the  enormous  loss  of  life  and  property, 
impose  an  obligration  which  alone  can  be 
discharged  by  the  general  government. 

To  maintain  an  adequate  depth  of 
water  the  entire  year  and  thereby  en- 
courage water  transportation,  is  a  con- 
summation worthy  of  legislative  atten- 
tion and  presents  an  issue  national  in  its 
character.  It  calls  for  prompt  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  pledges  itself  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  leading  to  that  end. 

We  favor  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  and  the  respective  states 
in  plans  for  comprehensive  treatment  of 
all  waterways  with  a  view  of  co-ordi- 
nating plans  for  channel  improvement 
with  plans  for  drainage  of  swamp  and 
overflow  lands,  and  to  this  end  we  favor 
the  appropriation  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  sufficient  funds  to  make  sur- 
veys of  such  lands,  to  develop  plans  for 
draining  the  same  lands  and  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  construction. 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  our  inland  water- 
ways, with  economy  and  efficiency,  so 
as  to  permit  their  navigation  by  vessels 
of  standard  draft. 

Post  Roads. 

We    favor   national   aid    to   state   and 
local  authorities  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  post  roads. 
Idglits  of  Labor. 

We  repeat  our  declarations  of  the 
platform  of  1908,  as  follows: 

"The  courts  of  justice  are  the  bul- 
warks of  our  liberties,  and  we  yield  to 
none  in  our  purpose  to  maintain  their 
dignity.  Our  party  has  given  to  the 
bench  a  long  line  of  distinguished  jus- 
tices who  have  added  to  the  respect  and 
confidence    in    which    this    department 


must  be  jealously  maintained.  We  re- 
sent the  attempt  of  the  Republican 
party  to  raise  a  false  issue  respecting 
the  judiciary.  It  is  an  unjust  reflection 
upon  a  great  body  of  our  citizens  to  as- 
sume that  they  lack  respect  for  the 
courts. 

"It  is  the  function  of  the  courts  to  in- 
terpret the  laws  which  the  people  enact, 
and  if  the  laws  appear  to  work  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  political  injustice,  it  is 
our  duty  to  change  them.  The  only 
basis  upon  which  the  integrity  of  our 
courts  can  stand  is  that  of  unswerving 
justice  and  protection  of  life,  personal 
liberty  and  property.  As  judicial  proc- 
esses may  be  abused,  we  should  guard 
them  against  abuse. 

"Experience  has  proved  the  necessity 
of  a  modiflcation  of  the  present  law  re- 
lating to  injunction,  and  we  reiterate 
the  pledges  of  our  platforms  of  1896  and 
1904  in  favor  of  a  measure  which  passed 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1896,  relat- 
ing to  contempt  in  federal  courts  and 
providing  for  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  in- 
direct contempt. 

"Questions  of  judicial  practice  have 
arisen,  especially  in  connection  with  in- 
dustrial disputes.  We  believe  that  the 
parties  to  all  judicial  proceedings  should 
be  treated  with  rigid  impartiality,  and 
that  injunctions  should  not  be  issued  in 
any  case  in  which  an  injunction  would 
not  issue  if  no  industrial  dispute  were 
involved." 

The  expanding  organization  of  indus- 
try makes  it  essential  that  there  should 
be  no  abridgement  of  the  right  of  the 
wage  earners  and  producers  to  organize 
for  the  protection  of  wages  and  the  im- 
provement of  labor  conditions,  to  the 
end  that  such  labor  organizations  and 
their  members  should  not  be  regarded 
as  illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to 
the  enactment  of  the  law  creating  a  de- 
partment of  labor  represented  in  the 
President's  cabinet,  in  which  depart- 
ment shall  be  included  the  subject  of 
mines  and  mining. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party,  so 
far  as  the  federal  jurisdiction  extends,  to 
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an  employes'  compensation  law  provid- 
ing adequate  indemnity  for  injury  to 
body  or  loss  of  life. 

ConservatioxL 

We  believe  in  the  conservation  and 
the  development,  for  the  use  of  all  the 
people,  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  Our  forests,  our  sources  of 
water  supply,  our  arable  and  our  min- 
eral lands,  our  navigable  streams  and  all 
other  material  resources  with  which  our 
country  has  been  so  lavishly  endowed, 
constitute  the  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional wealth.  Such  additional  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
their  being  wasted  or  absorbed  by  spe- 
cial or  privileged  interests  should  be 
enacted  and  the  policy  of  their  conser- 
vation should  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  public  domain  should  be  admin- 
istered and  disposed  of  with  due  regard 
to  the  general  welfare.  Reservations 
should  be  limited  to  the  purposes  which 
they  purport  to  serve,  and  not  extended 
to  include  land  wholly  unsuited  there- 
for. The  unnecessary  withdrawal  from 
sale  and  settlement  of  enormous  tracts 
of  public  land,  upon  which  tree  growth 
never  existed  and  cannot  be  promoted, 
tends  only  to  retard  development,  create 
discontent  and  bring  reproach  upon  the 
policy  of  conservation. 

The  public  land  laws  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  spirit  of  the  broadest 
liberality  toward  the  settler  exhibiting 
a  bona  fide  purpose  to  comply  there- 
with, to  the  end  that  the  invitation  of 
this  government  to  the  landless  should 
be  as  attractive  as  possible;  and  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  forest  reserve  act 
permitting  homestead  entries  to  be 
made  within  the  national  forests  should 
not  be  nullified  by  administrative  regu- 
lations which  amount  to  a  withdrawal 
of  great  areas  of  the  same  from  settle- 
ment. 

Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by 
Congress  to  make  available  the  vast  and 
valuable  coal  deposits  of  Alaska  under 
conditions  that  will  be  a  perfect  guaran- 
tee against  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  monopolizing  corporations,  associa- 
tions or  interests. 

We  rejoice  in  the  inheritance  of  min- 


eral resources  unequalled  in  extent,  va- 
riety or  value,  and  in  the  development 
of  a  mining  industry  unequalled  in  its 
magnitude  and  importance.  We  honor 
the  men  who,  in  their  hazardous  toil  un- 
derground, daily  risk  their  lives  in  ex- 
tracting and  preparing  for  our  use  the 
products  of  the  mine,  so  essential  to  the 
industries,  the  commerce  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  people  of  this  country.  And 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  bureau  of  mines  in 
every  way  appropriate  for  national  leg- 
islation with  a  view  of  safeguarding  the 
lives  of  the  miners,  lessening  the  waste 
of  essential  resources  and  promoting  the 
economic  development  of  mining,  which, 
along  with  agriculture,  must  in  the 
future,  even  more  than  in  the  past, 
serve  as  the  very  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity  and  welfare  and  our 
international  commerce. 

Agiicnlture. 

We  believe  in  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  a  modern  system  of  agricul- 
ture and  a  systematic  eflfort  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  trade  in  farm  products 
so  as  to  benefit  both  the  consumers  and 
producers.  And  as  an  efficient  means  to 
this  end,  we  favor  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  legislation  that  will  sup- 
press the  pernicious  practice  of  gam- 
bling in  agricultural  products  by  organ- 
ized exchanges  or  others. 

Merchant  Marine. 

We  believe  in  fostering,  by  constitu- 
tional regulation  of  commerce,  the 
growth  of  a  merchant  marine,  which 
shall  develop  and  strengthen  the  com- 
mercial ties  which  bind  us  to  our  sister 
republics  of  the  south,  but  without  im- 
posing additional  burdens  upon  the  peo- 
ple and  without  bounties  or  subsidies 
from  the  public  treasury. 

We  urge  upon  Congress  the  speedy 
enactment  of  laws  for  the  greater  se- 
curity of  life  and  property  at  sea;  and 
we  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws,  and  the 
abrogation  of  so  much  of  our  treaties 
with  other  nations  as  provide  for  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  seamen 
charged  with  desertion,  or  with  violat- 
ing their  contract  of  service. 

Such  laws  and  treaties  are  un-Ameri- 
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can  and  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the  let- 
ter of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

We  favor  the  exemption  from  tolls  of 
American  ships  engasred  in  coastwise 
trade  passing  through  the  Panama  canal. 

We  also  favor  legislation  forbidding 
the  use  of  the  Panama  canal  by  ships 
owned  or  controlled  by  railroad  carriers 
engaged  in  transportation  competitive 
with  the  canal. 

Pore  Food  and  Public  Health. 

We  reaffirm  our  previous  declarations 
advocating  the  union  and  strengthening 
of  the  various  governmental  agencies 
relating  to  pure  foods,  quarantine,  vital 
statistics  and  human  health.  Thus 
united  and  administered  without  par- 
tiality or  to  discrimination  against  any 
school  of  medicine  or  system  of  healing, 
they  would  constitute  a  single  health 
service,  not  subordinated  to  any  com- 
mercial or  financial  interests,  but  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  conservation  of 
human  life  and  efficiency.  Moreover, 
this  health  service  should  co-operate 
with  the  health  agencies  of  our  various 
states  and  cities,  without  interference 
with  their  prerogatives  or  with  the  free- 
dom of  individuals  to  employ  such  med- 
ical or  hygienic  aid  as  they  may  see  fit. 

Civil  Service  Law. 

The  law  pertaining  to  the  civil  service 
should  be  honestly  and  rigidly  enforced, 
to  the  end  that  merit  and  ability  should 
be  the  standard  of  appointment  and 
promotion,  rather  than  service  rendered 
to  a  political  party;  and  we  favor  a  re- 
organization of  the  civil  service  with 
adequate  compensation  commensurate 
with  the  class  of  work  performed,  for  all 
officers  and  employes ;  we  also  favor  the 
extension  of  all  classes  of  civil  service 
employes  of  the  benefits  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  employers'  liability  law;  we 
also  recognize  the  right  of  direct  peti- 
tion to  Congress  by  employes  for  the 
redress  of  grievances. 

Law  Reform. 

We  recognize  the  urgent  need  of  re- 
form in  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  law  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  recommend  the  enactment  of  such 


legislation  and  the  promotion  of  such 
measures  as  will  rid  the  present  legal 
system  of  the  delays,  expense  and  un- 
certainties incident  to  the  system  as 
now  administered. 

The  Philippines. 

We  reaffirm  the  position  thrice  an- 
nounced by  the  Democracy  in  national 
convention  assembled  against  a  policy 
of  imperialism  and  colonial  exploitation 
in  the  Philippines  or  elsewhere.  We 
condemn  the  experiment  in  imperialism 
as  an  inexcusable  blunder  which  has  in- 
volved us  in  enormous  expense,  brought 
us  weakness  instead  of  strength,  and 
laid  our  nation  open  to  the  charge  of 
abandonment  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  self-government.  We  favor  an 
immediate  declaration  of  the  nation's 
purpose  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  Philippine  islands  as  soon  as  a 
stable  government  can  be  established, 
such  independence  to  be  guaranteed  by 
us  until  the  neutralization  of  the  islands 
can  be  secured  by  treaty  with  other 
powers.  In  recognizing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Philippines,  our  government 
should  retain  such  land  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  coaling  stations  and  naval 
bases. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

We  welcome  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  to  the  sisterhood  of  states  and 
heartily  congratulate  them  upon  their 
auspicious  beginning  of  great  and  glor- 
ious careers. 

Alaska. 

We  demand  for  the  people  of  Alaska 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  we  believe  that  the  offi- 
cials appointed  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  our  territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  qualified 
by  previous  bona  fide  residence. 

The  Russian  Treaty. 

We  commend  the  patriotism  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  which  com- 
pelled the  termination  of  the  Russian 
treaty  of  1832,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
anew  to  preserve  the  sacred   rights  of 
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American  citizenship  at  home  and 
abroad.  No  treaty  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  government  which  does 
not  recognize  that  equality  of  all  of  our 
citizens,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed, 
and  which  does  not  expressly  guarantee 
the  fundamental  right  of  expatriation. 

The  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizens  should  protect  them  on  our 
borders  and  go  with  them  throughout 
the  world,  and  every  American  citizen 
residing  or  having  property  in  any  for- 
eign country  is  entitled  to  and  must  be 
given  the  full  protection  of  the  United 
States  government,  both  for  himself  and 
his  property. 

Parcels  Post  and  Rural  Delivery. 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  par- 
cels post  or  postal  express,  and  also  the 
extension  of  the  rural  delivery  system  as 
rapidly  as  practicable. 

Panama  Canal  Exposition. 

We  hereby  express  our  deep  interest 
in  the  great  Panama  canal  exposition  to 
be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  191 5  and 
favor  such  encouragement  as  can  be 
properly  given. 

Protection  of  National  Uniform. 

We  commend  to  the  several  states 
the  adopton  of  a  law  making  it  an  of- 
fence for  the  proprietors  of  places  of 
public  amusement  and  entertainment  to 
discriminate  against  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States,  similar  to  the  law  passed 
by  Congress  applicable  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  territories  in  191 1. 

Pensions. 

We  renew  the  declaration  of  our  last 
platform  relating  to  a  generous  pension 
policy. 

Rule  of  the  People. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  party  demand  for  a  return 
to  the  rule  of  the  people  expressed  in 
the  national  platform  four  years  ago 
has  now  become  the  accepted  doctrine 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  electors.  Wc 
again  remind  the  country  that  only  by 
a  larger  exercise  of  the  reserved  power 
of  the  people  can  they  protect  them- 
selves from  the  misuse  of  delegated 
power   and   the   usurpation    of   govern- 


mental instrumentality  by  special  inter- 
ests. For  this  reason,  the  national  con- 
vention insisted  on  the  overthrow  of 
Cannonism  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
system  by  which  United  States  senators 
could  be  elected  by  direct  vote.  The 
Democratic  party  offers  itself  to  the 
country  as  an  agency  through  which  the 
complete  overthrow  and  extirpation  of 
corruption,  fraud  and  machine  rule  in 
American  politics  can  be  effected. 

Conclusion. 

Our  platform  is  one  of  the  principles 
which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  our 
national  welfare.  Our  pledges  are 
made  to  be  kept  when  in  office  as  well 
as  relied  upon  during  the  campaign  and 
we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  party,  who  believe  in 
maintaining  unimpaired  the  institutions 
and  traditions  of  our  country. 


The  Boston  Herald  very  sensibly 
remarks:  "We  shall  be  much  more 
truly  'progressive'  as  a  nation  when 
we  get  more  in  the  habit  of  doing 
our  share  of  governing  every  day  in 
the  year,  instead  of  exhausting  all 
our  energies  in  the  electing  of  some 
supposed  Superman  and  then  put- 
ting ourselves  to  sleep  with  the  as- 
surance 'Everything  will  be  all  right 
now.'  If  government  'by  the  peo- 
ple' is  to  reach  its  best  success,  then 
the  people  must  govern  all  the  time. 
Hysterical  campaigns  devoted  to 
the  choosing  of  a  dictator  will  not 
suffice  as  a  substitute  for  real  pop- 
ular government  any  more  than  the 
adoption  of  every  new  quack  politi- 
cal nostrum  will  aid  it." 


The  pauper  labor  of  Europe  aligned 
virith  the  "Yellow  Peril,"  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  workingmen,  would  destroy 
the  industries  of  this  country  in  a  year's 
time  if  it  was  not  for  the  Protective 
Tariff  which  prevents  them  selling  their 
goods  in  America  except  at  a  reasonable 
price.— Philadelphia  Item. 
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LESSONS  FROM  IRELAND. 

By   Our  London   Correspondent. 


London,  July  15,  19 12. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or 
•demerits  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  now 
before  Parliament,  it  will  at  least 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  Ireland  before 
the  British  people  and  also  incident- 
ally the  effect  of  what  free  trade  has 
done  for  that  country. 

Indeed,  the  more  one  studies  the 
economic  side  of  the  question,  the 
clearer  does  it  become  that  Ireland 
has  no  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
free  trade  policy  which  was  thrust 
upon  her  upwards  of  seventy  years 
ago.  Prior  to  1846,  Ireland  was 
contented,  prosperous,  and  steadily 
increasing  in  population.  Between 
1825  and  1835  Ireland's  exports  and 
imports  had  nearly  doubled;  be- 
tween 1821  and  1841  her  population 
had  increased  from  6,800,000  to 
^,i96,ooa  In  1849  I^ublin  possessed 
44  tanneries;  now  it  does  not  pos- 
sess one.  In  1840  the  Weavers' 
Committee  reported  that  *The  man- 
ufacturing industries  in  Ireland  are 
doing  well.  The  woolen  trade  of 
Ireland  is  in  a  more  sound  and 
healthy  condition  than  it  has  ever 
been,  and  its  yearly  advance  may  be 
confidently  expected."  Today  the 
population  has  fallen  to  a  little  over 
four  millions  of  people  as  compared 
with  over  eight  millions  in  1841. 
The  acreage  of  land  under  wheat  has 
decreased  from  743,871  in  1847  ^^ 
36,677  in  1908.  Undoubtedly  Irish 
industries  have  been  destroyed 
through  the  working  of  an  economic 
^system  to  which  Ireland  has  never 


given  her  consent.  The  Tariff  Re- 
form Party  in  England  maintain  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  work  for  the  re- 
naissance of  these  industries  by  a 
tariff  which  will  give  Ireland  a  pref- 
erence over  foreign  countries  in  the 
British  market.  It  is  clear  that  if 
we  adopt  a  tariff  system,  there  will 
be  an  immense  preferential  market 
open  to  Ireland,  the  effect  of  which 
must  be  to  stimulate  Irish  agricul- 
ture, especially  dairy  farming.  The 
butter  we  now  buy  from  Denmark 
and  Brittany,  the  cheese  we  import 
from  Holland  and  Germany  and  the 
eggs  and  poultry  sent  us  from  Rus- 
sia and  Italy,  will,  it  may  fairly  be 
supposed,  be  largely  supplied  by 
Irish  farmers  when  tariff  reform  is 
adopted. 

Ireland's  great  need  today  is  to 
find  a  near-hand  market  for  her 
produce,  under  such  circumstances 
as  will  stimulate  her  production  and 
ensure  a  fair  profit  to  her  agricul- 
turists. Before  the  union,  there 
were  under  protection  Irish  woolen 
manufactures,  Irish  carpet  manufac- 
tures, Irish  blanket  manufactures, 
Irish  silk  manufactures,  Irish  calico 
manufactures  and  flannel  and  stock- 
ing manufactures.  All  these  are 
now  smothered.  What  would  they 
have  been  with  increased  population 
and  power  of  consumption,  with  the 
application  of  steam  and  improved 
mechanical   and  chemical  agencies? 

In  1851  there  were  994,300  farm 
laborers,  farm  servants  and  cottag- 
ers in  Ireland.  In  1901,  the  latest 
date  for  which  official   figures  are 
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available,  this  number  had  declined 
to  226,200.  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
more  awful  condemnation  of  British 
rule  in  Ireland  than  that  single  fact. 
We  have  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  as  regards  the  decrease  of 
population,  going  on  today  in  Scot- 
land. So  serious  is  this  that  the 
government  regard  it  as  a  "mortal 
danger"  to  national  welfare.  Free 
traders  contend  that  the  exodus 
from  Scotland  is  because  the  people 
cannot  get  on  to  the  land.  But 
there  are  two  counties,  Aberdeen 
and  Banff,  where  the  land  is  in  the 
hands  of  small  farmers,  and  these 
two  counties  are  being  reduced  in 
population  because  the  farmers  find 
it  difficult  in  free  trade  Britain  to 
carry  on  agriculture  when  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  countries  are  admitted 


to  compete  with  what  they  produce. 
The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  all 
these  thousands  of  people  are  leav- 
ing a  land  which  has  free  trade — the 
panacea  for  all  ills — and  they  go  to 
protected  countries  where  the  Gov- 
ernments have  sense  enough  to  pro- 
test the  interests  of  their  working 
population.  And  the  same  process 
is  going  on  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom.  People  are  gradually 
leaving  the  mother  country  because 
they  can  no  longer  get  a  living  for 
themselves  and  families.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  emptying  the  tank, 
and  it  is  a  very  dangerous  experi- 
ment for  a  nation  like  Britain  to  try. 
Unless  there  is  a  radical  alteration, 
we  shall  certainly  be  like  an  orange 
with  all  the  juice  sucked  out. 

F.  C.  Chappell. 


ON  THE  LAKES  IN  1812. 


By  Roland   Ring  wait. 


Two  historic  figures  of  the  lake 
region  stand  out  so  vividly  that  their 
portraits  adorn  our  school  books, 
and  their  deeds  appeal  to  popular 
fiction.  Perry,  leaving  the  shattered 
Lawrence  to  bring  up  the  Niagara, 
Macdonough,  wearing  the  Saratoga 
round  and  bringing  a  fresh  broad- 
side to  bear,  are  the  most  distinct 
naval  characters  between  Decatur  in 
Tripoli  harbor  and  Farragut  near 
the  Southern  forts.  But  the  strug- 
gle for  the  lakes  in  the  war  of  1812 
was  not  primarily  or  secondarily  a 
matter  of  brilliant  fighting  or  adroit 
seamanship.  It  was  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  hard  work,  of  industrial  disad- 
vantages, of  labor  troubles,  of  fever 


and  misery.  The  great  names  are 
those  of  Isaac  Chauncey  and  of 
Henry  Eckford,  names  which  the 
most  ardent  Macaulayite  will  not 
claim  that  every  schoolboy  knows. 

With  mathematical  accuracy,  old- 
fashioned  writers  on  war  and  com- 
merce used  to  say  that  land  divides 
and  water  connects.  A  twentieth 
century  man,  used  to  railroad  travel 
and  freight  shipments,  cannot  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  men  who 
were  to  defend  our  lake  coast.  It  is 
a  neat  bit  of  alliteration  to  say  "they 
were  to  build  a  fleet  in  a  forest,"  but 
a  fleet,  even  a  single  warship  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  a  raft  or 
a  merchant  schooner.    Guns,  ammu- 
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nition,  the  equipment  necessary  to 
make  an  efficient  cruiser  were  con- 
spicuously not  in  evidence.  Timber 
abounded,  but  so  it  has  abounded  in 
darkest  Africa  and  in  Australian 
wilds.  English  ships  might  bring 
supplies  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  Our 
steamboat  service  on  the  Hudson 
was  lamentably  poor,  sailing  vessels 
were  more  to  the  purpose,  but  there 
was  much  land  transportation  in- 
evitable and  execrable.  Chauncey 
declared  the  roads  of  Northern  New 
York  to  be  the  worst  he  ever  saw, 
and  Elliott  found  roads  too  bad  for 
wagons,  along  which  ordnance  had 
to  be  carried  on  sleds  over  the  snow. 
But  Isaac  Chauncey's  forty  years 
had  been  spent  to  good  purpose. 
He  had  the  innate  fitness  for  the  sea 
characteristic  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
lander,  he  had  been  with  Preble  be- 
fore Tripoli,  and  he  had,  as  com- 
mandant of  the  New  York  navy 
yard,  learned  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive quantities  of  our  sea  forces.  In 
September,  1812,  he  wrote  to  his  su- 
periors that  he  had  sent  "one  hun- 
dred and  forty  ship  carpenters,  seven 
hundred  seamen  and  marines,  more 
than  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
greater  part  of  large  caliber,  with 
muskets,  shot,  carriages,  etc.  The 
carriages  have  nearly  all  been  made, 
and  the  shot  cast  in  that  time.  Nay, 
I  may  say  that  nearly  every  article 
that  has  been  sent  forward  has  been 
made."  Sackett's  Harbor  was  by 
no  means  an  ideal  location,  yet  it 
had  one  great,  one  overwhelming 
recommendation,  it  was  the  only 
possible  navy  yard,  and  the  stem 
logic  of  "Hobson's  choice"  urged 
Chauncey  to  do  his  best.  Both 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  were 
placed  under  his  charge,  and  pre- 
siimablv    it    was    intended    that    he 


should  provide  for  Lake  Champlain, 
but  it  was  not  so  stated  in  his 
orders. 

At  the  outset  matters  went  fairly 
well  on  Lake  Ontario.  We  had 
there,  even  prior  to  the  war,  the 
Oneida,  under  Woolsey's  command, 
and  she  held  her  own  in  a  skirmish 
with  a  British  force.  The  British 
vessels  at  that  time  were  manned  by 
green  hands  along  the  Lake  Shore, 
the  Oneida  had  a  regular  man-of- 
war  crew,  and  this  was  a  great, 
though  only  a  temporary  advantage. 
It  was  only  too  evident,  however, 
that  the  British  would  send  new  men 
and  new  material  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  Chauncey,  Woolsey  and 
Elliott  bought  lake  schooners, 
equipped  them  as  well  as  possible, 
and  selected  the  guns  least  likely  to 
burst  at  the  muzzle.  No  doubt,  the 
greenest  boy  on  the  lakes  had  heard 
of  the  bursting  gun  on  the  President 
that  threw  Rodgers  in  the  air  and 
broke  his  leg.  A  shade  of  the  blue 
(was  it  navy  blue?)  appears  in 
Chauncey's  letter,  in  which  he  fears 
that  "from  the  badness  of  the  roads 
and  the  lowness  of  the  water  in  the 
Mohawk,  the  guns  and  stores  will 
not  arrive  in  time  for  us  to  do  any- 
thing decisive  against  the  enemy  this 
fall."  Before  navigation  closed,  he 
was  proud  to  announce  the  launch 
of  the  Madison,  built  in  forty-five 
days,  of  timber  that  nine  weeks  be- 
fore had  been  growing  in  the  forest. 

During  the  winter,  guns  could  be 
dragged  across  the  snow,  various 
supplies  came  from  Pennsylvania, 
Perry  came  to  help,  there  were 
hopes  of  military  co-operation,  and  a 
hundred  matters  of  mingled  force 
and  diplomacy  called  for  adjustment. 
The  sailors,  accustomed  to  seaports, 
complained  of  lake  service;  mechan- 
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ics  objected  to  the  strict  regulations 
of  the  navy;  the  navy  and  army 
shared  the  jealousy  that  seems  in- 
evitable, the  jealousy  that  gave  birth 
to  Smollett's  memorable  sentence: 
"The  general  blamed  the  admiral  for 
not  battering  down  walls  thirty  feet 
thick,  and  the  admiral  blamed  the 
general  for  not  marching  up  walls 
thirty  feet  high." 

Of  the  limited  supplies  our  young 
country  then  possessed  some  (be  it 
owned  with  shame)  were  deliber- 
ately sent  to  the  enemy.  The  Em- 
bargo had  so  embittered  a  large  part 
of  New  England  that  murmurs  of 
Secession  were  heard,  and  mer- 
chants, with  very  little  concealment, 
shipped  flour  to  Canada.  Mahan 
prints  letters,  as  interesting  as  mor- 
tifying, in  which  British  officers 
grant  protection  to  American  vessels 
carrying  "flour,  bread,  corn  and 
pease,  or  any  other  species  of  dry 
provisions"  from  America  to  Spain 
or  Portugal — in  other  words,  more 
than  one  British  regiment  would 
have  starved  had  it  not  been  for 
American  rations.  Some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  this  when  one 
reads  of  Jackson's  rage  and  fury 
against  the  Hartford  convention. 
While  the  flour  traffic  has  no  direct 
connection  with  the  lake  service  it 
throws  a  painful  light  on  the  difficul- 
ties against  which  Chauncey  con- 
tended. The  shipping  interests,  the 
merchants,  and  a  large  number  of 
our  financiers  looked  on  the  govern- 
ment as  a  mere  tail  to  Napoleon's 
kite.  As  they  viewed  it,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  incompetent  and  in- 
sincere. It  had  complained  of  the 
English  decrees,  but  it  had  passed 
an  Embargo  which  was  far  worse,  it 
had  yelled  against  the  impressement 
of  seamen,   but  it   had   refused   to 


build  a  navy  competent  to  protect 
them,  it  had  declared  war,  but  it  had 
done  nothing  to  prepare  for  war. 
Men  used  to  Hamilton's  vigor  and 
who  revered  Washington  as  their 
chief  looked  on  Jefferson  and  Mad- 
ison as  gross  misfits.  In  Jefferson's 
day  they  had  seen  the  Chesapeake 
overhauled  by  the  Leopard,  and  the 
wretched  little  gunboats  capsized  by 
a  capfull  of  wind.  Under  Madison 
things  drifted  from  bad  to  worse, 
open  contempt  for  the  government 
was  shown,  and  disloyalty  was  mani- 
fested in  a  hundred  ways.  There 
were,  in  plain  English,  scores  of 
merchants  who  would  not  have  sold 
Chauncey  any  needful  articles  for 
which  a  British  agent  would  have 
paid  a  five  per  cent,  advance.  Of 
the  rich  men  who  were  heartily  in 
S)rmpathy  with  the  war,  a  number 
built  privateers,  and  paid  such  high 
wages  that  many  prime  seamen  pre- 
feired  them  to  the  navy. 

Lake  Ontario  had  its  indecisive 
contests,  but  no  genuine  victory. 
Now  the  control  of  the  lake  be- 
longed to  Chauncey,  now  it  passed 
to  Sir  James  Yeo.  In  thought  and 
energy  it  is  hard  to  say  which  com- 
mander deserves  most  praise.  But 
in  the  ease  with  which  he  could  ob- 
tain his  resources,  in  the  superior 
healthfulness  of  the  region,  in  the 
advantages  of  an  old  country  over  a 
scarcely  broken  forest,  Yeo  had  long 
odds  over  Chauncey.  The  rivalry  in 
building  as  told  by  Cooper,  by 
Roosevelt  and  by  Mahan,  is  full  of 
interest,  and  at  times  the  farcical 
blends  with  the  tragic. 

At  one  time  the  armaments  of 
Chauncey  and  Yeo  were  so  different 
that  a  fair  fight  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Yeo's  vessels  were  better  and 
stronger,  but  hiis  guns  were  of  short 
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range.  Chauncey's  guns  were  of 
longer  reach,,  but  a  number  of  his 
schooners  were  perilously  likely  to 
capsize  in  rough  weather.  In 
smooth  water  he  could  safely  have 
kept  his  distance,  and  used  the  Brit- 
ish craft  as  targets.  In  rough  water, 
Yeo,  with  little  hazard  to  himself, 
could  have  gleefully  enjoyed  the 
spectacle  of  the  topheavy  schooners 
going  to  Davy  Jones'  locker.  No 
one  will  blame  either  commander 
for  seeking  a  fight  under  advanta- 
geous conditions,  but  both  were 
overzealous.  Yeo  vaunted  his  cour- 
age in  seeking  a  fight  in  which  he 
could  not  help  winning.  Chauncey 
angrily  resented  Yeo's  avoidance  of 
a  fair  weather  fight  in  which  his  ves- 
sels would  have  been  knocked  to 
pieces.  Both  men  were  sailors  and 
fighters,  ready  to  face  reasonable 
odds,  but  their  tempers  overmas- 
tered them,  and  they  protested  too 
much. 

Perry's  quickness  in  fitting  out  his 
vessels,  his  dexterity  in  crossing  the 
bar,  his  courage  and  his  triumph 
have  been  justly  praised.  Unfortu- 
nately his  long  drawn  out  quarrel 
with  Elliott  is  only  too  well  known 
likewise.  But  the  importance  of  the 
victory  to  the  Western  States  can- 
not be  overestimated.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  British  to  regain  control 
of  Lake  Erie,  Detroit  and  Michigan 
territory  returned  to  American  alle- 
giance. The  American  troops  were 
encouraged  by  Perry,  they  followed 
up  their  advantage,  Tecumseh  was 
killed,  and  the  Indians  looked  on  the 
British  cause  as  lost.  The  large 
number  of  towns  and  counties 
named  for  Perry  show  how  the 
growing  West  prized  his  triumph, 
one  of  those  decisive  victories  which 
cannot  be  offset  or- reversed  by  any 


subsequent  action.  Lake  Erie  was 
American,  and  that  meant  a  great 
deal  Three  days  after  the  fight. 
Perry's  squadron  was  in  such  condi- 
tion that  he  could  transport  Har- 
rison's troops.  Creditable  to  him  as 
this  fact  is,  one  must  remember  that 
the  bulk  of  the  enemy's  fire  had 
fallen  on  the  Lawrence.  If  the  hos- 
tile shot  had  been  impartially  distrib- 
uted, the  damage  would  have  been 
more  general. 

Meanwhile  hard  work,  lake  fever 
and  general  annoyances  had  broken 
down  Chauncey's  health.  Blocks 
and  ironwork  which  his  soul  desired 
were  slow  in  reaching  him,  his  move- 
ments were  delayed.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  complimented  and  ex- 
postulated, and  finally  sent  a  letter 
with  vague  expressions  of  confidence 
and  esteem,  but  with  the  definite  re- 
mark that  the  conditions  "have  in- 
duced the  President,  though  with 
extreme  reluctance,  and  undimin- 
ished confidence  in  your  zeal  and 
capacity,  to  order  Commodore  De- 
catur to  proceed  to  Sackett's  Harbor 
and  take  upon  himself  the  naval 
command  on  Lake  Ontario." 

Chauncey  was  afloat  before  this 
letter  reached  him,  and  Decatur  was 
not  placed  above  his  head.  Still  time 
had  been  lost,  and  General  Scott  be- 
lieved that  the  battle  of  Lundy's 
Lane  could  have  been  avoided  had 
Chauncey  blockaded  Yeo  in  King- 
ston. It  is  easy  to  blame  Chauncey, 
but  had  the  government  ten  years 
before  made  preparations  for  a 
squadron  worthy  of  the  name  on 
Lake  Ontario  he  might  have  done 
far  better.  The  experiences  of  sea 
and  battle  were  his,  the  hard  me- 
chanical work  of  building  and  main- 
taining an  efficient  navy  must  be 
done  by  the  government  in  the  years 
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of  peace.  Pharaoh  understood  that 
the  grain  must  be  stored  before  the 
famine  comes.  The  inefficiency  of 
the  Administration  was  the  cause  of 
many  delays,  for  which  Chauncey 
was  blamed.  Remember  that  one  of 
Chauncey's  sentries  shot  a  man  who 
proved  to  be  a  mechanic,  that  a 
strike  immediately  followed,  that 
labor  troubles  added  to  naval  mis- 
understandings, and  military  friction, 
and  financial  stringency  might  have 
justified  Chauncey  in  writing  to  a 
nerve  specialist. 

Macdonough's  cares  were  not 
light,  nor  was  he  free  from  the 
anxiety  that  menaced  so  many  of- 
ficers, the  existence  of  British  sym- 
pathizers on  our  soil.  General  Pre- 
vost  of  the  British  army  wrote  that 
two-thirds  of  his  force  was  supplied 
with  American  beef,  principally  from 
Vermont  and  New  York.  A  patri- 
otic Vermonter  wrote  to  General 
Izard:  "Droves  of  cattle  are  con- 
tinually passing  from  the  northern 
parts  of  this  State  into  Canada  for 
the  British."  General  Izard  in- 
formed the  War  Department  that 
"From  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
ocean  an  open  disregard  prevails  for 
the  laws  prohibiting  intercourse  with 
the  enemy.  The  road  to  St.  Regis  is 
covered  with  droves  of  cattle,  and 
the  river  with  rafts  destined  for  the 
enemy.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Champlain  the  high  roads  are  insuffi- 
cient for  the  cattle  pouring  into  Can- 
ada. Like  herds  of  buffaloes  they 
press  through  the  forests,  making 
paths  for  themselves.  Were  it  not 
for  these  supplies,  the  British  forces 
in  Canada  would  soon  be  suffering 
from  famine."  This  letter  is  corrob- 
orated by  a  British  commissary  at 
Prescott  who  wrote  in  June,  1814: 
"I  have  contracted  with  a  Yankee 


magistrate  to  furnish  this  post  with 
fresh  beef.  A  major  came  with  him 
to  make  the  agreement,  but,  as  he 
was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  of 
the  court  in  which  the  Government 
prosecutes  the  magistrates  for  high 
treason  and  smuggling,  he  turned 
his  back  and  would  not  see  the 
paper  signed."  One  of  Macdon- 
ough's  officers  seized  two  spars,  pre- 
sumably for  the  use  of  the  British 
flagship  Confiance,  later  four  more 
spars  were  intercepted;  it  is 
claimed  with  only  too  much  show  of 
reason  that  the  Confiance  could  not 
have  sailed  without  aid  that  came 
from  this  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Macdonough  declared  that  disloyal 
Americans  were  constantly  furnish- 
ing the  British  with  information. 
Yet  Lake  Champlain  was  a  great 
day  for  us.  Downie's  force  was 
beaten  on  the  water.  Prevost  re- 
treated on  the  land.  There  was  the 
natural  wrangle  between  the  British 
army  and  navy  and  charges  were 
preferred  against  Prevost,  but  he 
died  before  his  trial.  It  is  evident 
that  a  British  victory  might  have 
been  followed  by  a  victorious  march 
far  into  the  interior  of  New  York. 
As  it  is,  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  Prevost's  urgency  forced 
Downie  into  a  premature  movement, 
and  that  Downie's  hopes  for  vigor- 
ous co-operation  by  land  were  not 
fulfilled. 

Perry's  force  was  materially  su- 
perior to  Barclay's.  Macdonough's 
squadron  in  the  mid  lake  would 
have  been  inferior  to  Downie,  but 
he  secured  a  strong  position  and 
forced  the  enemy  to  attack  him  on 
the  ground  most  advantageous  to 
the  American  cause.  The  results  of 
the  lake  warfare  were,  on  the  whole, 
vastly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Amer- 
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icans.  Ontario  was  barren  of  im- 
portant results,  but  the  British  at  all 
events  did  not  gain  any  supremacy 
that  warranted  a  formidable  inva- 
sion. On  Lake  Erie  we  captured 
the  entire  British  force,  and  the 
prestige  of  the  fight  led  to  the  rout 
of  Tccumseh's  braves.  Lake  Cham- 
plain  was  so  decisive  in  our  favor 
that  the  British  never  planned  an- 
other descent.  The  failure  of  all  at- 
tempts to  sweep  along  our  lake 
frontier  no  doubt  had  its  effect  in 
the  British  readiness  to  make  peace. 

Yet  it  will  not  do  to  set  off  the 
old  eagle-screaming  style  that  has 
marked  too  many  of  our  popular 
writings.  The  British  lion  had  been 
in  long  and  bloody  wars,  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian 
powers,  the  Irish  rebellion,  the  East 
Indian  troubles,  the  mutiny  at  the 
Nore,  the  threatened  insurrection  at 
home,  all  this  had  taxed  John  Bull's 
pocket,  opened  his  veins,  and 
wearied  him  to  the  last  degree. 
Dropping  all  heated  patriotism,  and 
taking  a  common  sense  view  of  the 
subject,  the  war  of  1812  was  to  the 
British  statesman  an  out-of-the-way 
skirmish,  costly,  troublesome  and 
unprofitable.  If  the  British,  after 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  had  been 
eager  for  a  fight,  if  they  had  turned 
on  us  their  full  force  and  their  ut- 
most zeal,  the  results  would  have 
been  a  loss  of  American  blood  and 
treasure  far  worse  than  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Revolution.  The  British 
landed  interest,  the  British  mer- 
chant, the  British  manufacturer,  the 
British  masses,  yearned  for  peace, 
and  peace  was  secured.  So  much 
ought  to  be  admitted  by  every 
American  who  prefers  facts  to  fire- 
works. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 


be  admitted  that  the  American  navy 
surprised  the  world,  and  that  British 
and  French  experts  studied  its  op- 
erations with  close  scrutiny.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  from  1792  to 
1812,  there  had  been  two  hundred 
fights  in  which  a  British  ship  met  an 
opponent  of  some  other  nation,  and 
in  only  five  cases  had  the  British  flag 
been  struck.  The  gigantic  ships  of 
Spain,  the  beautiful  cruisers  of 
France,  the  well  trained  seamen  of 
Holland  had  lowered  their  colors  to 
the  English  sailor.  Over  and  over 
again,  the  British  had  triumphed 
over  twofold  or  threefold  odds. 
Nelson  had  stormed  the  deck  of  a 
Spaniard  far  heavier  than  his  own 
craft,  passed  from  her  to  another 
prize,  and  left  "Nelson's  bridge"  as 
a  superb  tradition.  Lord  Dundon- 
ald  had  captured  a  Spanish  frigate 
five  times  his  own  force.  Intoxi- 
cated by  their  continuous  triumphs, 
the  British  grew  to  feel  that  nothing 
could  resist  their  prowess,  and  then 
came  the  war  of  1812  with  three 
British  frigates  taken  within  the  first 
six  months,  with  an  entire  squadron 
taken  by  Perry,  with  Macdonough 
defeating  his  assailants,  with  British 
ships  knocked  into  ruins  by  oppo- 
nents scarcely  scratched.  It  is  true 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  Americans  were 
heavier  in  battery,  but  if  in  fifteen 
minutes  the  Peacock  was  riddled  till 
she  sank  and  the  Hornet  had  only 
two  round  shot  in  her  hull  the 
lighter  shot  did  not  reach  and  the 
heavier  did.  Seamanship,  daring, 
drill  had  raised  the  British  navy  to 
such  a  standard  that  it  could  defeat 
the  Old  World  navies  without  gun- 
nery, now  it  met  foes  with  seaman- 
ship, daring  and  drill  plus  a  gunnery 
that  told  in  shattered  spars  and 
mangled  men.    When  the  odds  were 
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on  the  British  side,  as  in  the  gunboat 
fight  on  Lake  Borgne  or  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  Essex,  the  Americans 
made  a  far  better  resistance  than 
French  or  Spaniards  would  have 
done.  A  third  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain might  have  followed  the  execu- 
tion of  Ambrister  and  Arbuthuot, 
but  for  the  open  expressions  of  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  navy. 
The  seamen  who  had  learned  what 
American  gunnery  was  did  not  care 
to  try  it  again.  The  caution  shown 
on  Lake  Ontario,  the  resolution  not 
to  fight  without  decided  odds  over 
the  Americans  was  a  contrast  to  the 
reckless  spirit  that  had  so  often  flung 
odds  to  the  winds.  Even  the  few 
triumphs  won  by  the  British  were 
not  triumphs  over  which  Nelson  or 
St.  Vincent  would  have  rejoiced. 
The  odds  were  terribly  against  Por- 
ter, Decatur  surrendered  to  a  Brit- 
ish squadron,  Lawrence  was  just  out 
of  port  with  his  crew  far  from  ideally 
sober  when  he  met  the  best  disci- 
plined frigate  in  the  British  navy. 
The  war  justifies  the  prediction  of 
Nelson,  after  gazing  on  Dale's 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean: 
"There  is  in  those  ships  a  nucleus  of 
trouble  for  Great  Britain." 


A    NEW    ENGLAND    MILL   TOWN, 


NUMBER  OF  SPINDLES  IN  LEAD- 
ING  COTTON  MANUFACTUR- 
ING COUNTRIES. 

1908  1011              1912 

United  Kingdom... M4>76,6fiO  &8,85e.847  66.164,794 

United  States 37.000,000  28,600,000  9R,d22,807 

Qermany 9,602,866  10,390,607  10,698,762 

Russia 6,800.000  8.000,000     8.000,000 

Prance 7,006,428  7,200,000     7,400,000 

India 6,800,000  6406,071     6,800,000 


The  question  of  the  amount  of  Pro- 
tection to  be  given  wool  depends  among 
other  things  on  how  one  feels  about 
helping  the  farmer  of  the  Eastern  and 
Central  states  to  retain  or  increase  his 
present  flocks. — Bristol  (Pa.)   Courier. 


"The  Record  of  a  City,  A  Social  Sur- 
vey of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,"  by 
George  F.  Kengott,  recently  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York^ 
deserves  the  attention  of  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  social  welfare  of  the  tex- 
tile operatives  in  the  large  manufactur- 
ing centres  of  New  England.  The  first 
few  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  ta 
the  early  history  of  Lowell,  and  graph- 
ically portray  the  efforts  of  the  pioneers^ 
of  its  now  enormous  manufacturing  in- 
terests, among  whom  were  Francis 
Cabot  Lowell,  Nathan  Appleton,  Paul 
Moody  and  Kirk  Boot.  The  growth  of 
the  town  from  a  small  hamlet  to  a  city 
of  over  one  hundred  and  six  thousand 
people,  representing  at  least  fifty  na- 
tionalities, is  interestingly  described^ 
and  the  book  abounds  in  statistics  con- 
cerning the  rapid  increase  in  wealth 
and  population  as  well  as  the  multipli- 
cation of  its  textile  mills. 

To  the  reader  and  student  solicitous 
of  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  a 
"social  survey  of  Lowell"  and  the  exist- 
ing economic  conditions,  the  book  con- 
tains much  of  interest  and  of  value. 
Several  pages  are  devoted  to  describing 
the  working  people,  especially  the  wo- 
men, in  the  mills  during  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century.  At  that  time  the 
female  employes  were  almost  entirely 
healthy,  intelligent  New  England  girls 
and  women.  They  had  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  their  employers,  and,  as 
the  author  says,  "help  was  too  valuable 
to  be  ill-treated."  It  is  true  they  had 
long  hours  of  labor,  but  they  had  good 
comfortable  rooms  in  clean,  healthful 
dormitories,  good  food  and  social  ad- 
vantages. Charles  Dickens,  who  visited 
Lowell  in  1842,  describes  the  girls  as 
follows  in  his  "American  Notes": 
"They  had  serviceable  bonnets,  good 
warm  cloaks  and  shawls,  and  were  not 
above  clogs  and  patterns.  Moreover, 
there  were  places  in  the  mill  in  which 
they  could  deposit  these  things  without 
injury,  and  there  were  conveniences  for 
washing.  They  were  healthy  in  appear- 
ance, many  of  them  remarkably  so,  and 
had  the  manners  and  deportment  of 
young  women,  not  of  degraded  brutes 
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of  burden.**  Other  writers  also  are 
quoted  in  their  praise  of  the  corpora- 
tions which  were  interested  not  only  in 
the  physical  but  also  the  moral  welfare 
of  their  employes. 

The  author  gives  at  some  length  the 
present  condition  together  with  the 
financial,  physical  and  racial  character- 
istics of  the  operatives  now  employed 
in  the  mills.  The  boarding  houses  and 
dormitories  formerly  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mill  owners  have  nearly 
all  passed  out  of  their  hands  and  are  in 
the  possession  of  landlords  who  have 
increased  the  rents  and  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  sanitary  condition  of  their 
tenements,  except  when  forced  to  by 
law.  In  a  chapter  on  "The  Housing  of 
the  Operatives,"  Mr.  Kengott  says,  "In 
the  early  days  of  the  city  the  manufac- 
turing corporations  built  many  tene- 
ment houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mills  and  maintained  'boarding-houses' 
(the  local  name  for  a  barrack  dwelling 
in  which  scores  of  operatives,  chiefly 
unmarried,  obtain  each  a  room  and 
board)  for  the  use  of  employes.  These 
corporation  tenement  boarding  houses 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  near  the 
mills,  and  were  kept  in  good  repair  and 
sanitary  condition.  The  rents  were  low 
and  the  tenements  were  occupied  usu- 
ally by  one  family.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  nearly  all  of  these  houses,  with 
the  exception  of  those  owned  by  the 
Lowell  Machine  Shop,  have  been  sold 
and  the  rents  have  doubled  and  trebled. 
The  former  tenants,  who  were  largely 
Americans  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
foreigners,  two  or  three  families  or  more 
crowding  in  where  one  family  used  to 
live.  Looking  for  the  largest  returns 
possible  from  the  money  invested,  the 
present  owners  do  not  keep  these 
houses  in-  the  excellent  condition  in 
which  they  were  formerly  kept  by  the 
corporations." 

The  book  also  contains  chapters  on 
the  following  subjects:  Health,  The 
Standard  of  Living,  Industrial  Condi- 
tions, Social  Institutions,  and  Recrea- 
tions of  the  People,  all  minutely  illus- 
trated with  photographs,  tables  and 
charts.  In  conclusion,  the  author  v/ell 
sums  up  the  situation,  absolvini?  the  mill 


owners  from  blame  for  the  changed  con- 
ditions. He  says:  "It  is  a  far  cry  in- 
deed from  the  city  of  more  than  106,000 
made  up  of  fifty  or  more  nationalities, 
with  fifty  per  cent,  foreign  born  and 
eighty  per  cent,  foreign  parentage,  to 
the  days  of  *auld  lang  S3me'  when  all 
knew  each  other,  thought  the  same 
thoughts,  spoke  the  same  language,  and 
worshipped  in  the  same  way.  The  pa- 
ternal relation  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed is  gone.  The  mill  agent  does 
not  fraternize  with  the  mill  operatives 
of  today;  ofttimes  he  cannot  if  he 
would,  for  differences  of  race,  language 
and  habits,  if  not  of  religion,  separate 
them.  The  real  proprietors  of  the  mills, 
the  stockholders,  live  elsewhere,  and 
have  little  thought  of  Lowell  save  to 
draw  dividends.  .  .  .  The  textile  cor- 
porations have  sold  their  tenements  and 
boarding  houses,  rents  have  doubled  and 
trebled;  the  native  Americans  have 
moved  into  the  suburbs  or  gone  to  other 
cities;  the  foreigners  from  the  far  East 
have  crowded  into  these  once  happy 
homes  and  transformed  them  into  cara- 
vansaries. The  mill  agents  no  longer 
control  or  supervise  these  houses  to  any 
great  extent;  the  'corporation  streets,* 
once  well  cared  for,  have  no  master  and 
have  become  the  dumping  ground  for 
the  refuse  of  a  teeming  population. 
The  Greeks  crowd  the  French-Canadi- 
ans, the  French-Canadians  the  Irish;  the 
Irish,  the  native  Americans,  each  earlier 
race  giving  way  before  the  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  later.  The  profits  of 
the  textile  corporations  flow  largely  into 
the  pockets  of  the  absentee  landlords 
and  the  wages  of  the  employes,  after 
supplying  the  barest  necessities,  go  in 
foreign  remittances  to  the  friends  across 
the  sea.'* 


The  London  Daily  Express  says: 
"One  thing  is  clearly  emphasized  in  the 
course  of  this  melodramatic  struggle, 
namely  the  shortness  of  the  presidential 
term.  The  necessity  of  going  through 
this  turmoil  every  four  years  is  very 
harmful  not  only  to  the  nerves  but  to 
business  in  America.  Eight  years  lease 
of  power  for  the  president  would  be  a 
sensible  reform." 
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LONG  CONVENTIONS. 


The  recent  Democratic  Conven- 
tion in  Baltimore  was  not  the  only 
long  national  convention  in  the  his- 
tory of  political  parties,  as  the  fol- 
lowing record  will  show : 

The  Democratic  convention  held 
at  Baltimore  in  June,  1852,  and 
which  nominated  Franklin  Pierce  for 
President,  took  49  ballots.  Pierce 
was  not  voted  for  until  the  35th  bal- 
lot, when  he  received  15  votes. 
With  one  exception,  he  either  held 
his  own  or  increased  his  vote  on  each 
succeeding  ballot  until  the  49th, 
when  he  was  given  282  votes,  90 
more  than  enough  for  the  nomina- 
tion. 

At  Cincinnati,  in  June,  1856,  the 
Democratic  convention  nominated 
James  Buchanan  on  the  17th  ballot. 

There  was  a  long  struggle  in  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Charleston 
in  i860,  where  57  ballots  were  taken 
with  no  choice.  The  convention 
then  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  where 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Charles- 
ton delegates — 303 — assembled  June 
18,  i860.  Two  ballots  were  taken, 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  receiving 
181  1/2  votes  on  the  second,  was  de- 
clared to  be  nominated.  The  seced- 
ers  from  this  convention,  numbering 
105,  also  met  in  Baltimore  and  unani- 
mously nominated  J.  C.  Brecken- 
ridge  for  President. 

The  Democratic  convention,  held 
in  New  York  in  July,  1868,  nomi- 
nated Horatio  Seymour  on  the  36th 
ballot.  He  received  nine  votes  on 
the  fourth  ballot,  two  on  .the  20th, 
and  21 — all  from  Ohio — on  the  22d. 
Before  the  result  of  that  ballot  had 
been  wholly  announced  the  delegates 
began  to  change  their  votes  to  Sey- 
mour, and  these  changes  were  kept 


up  until  all  had  come  over,  making 
the  nomination  unanimous. 

At  th^  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  in  June,  1880, 
James  A.  Garfield  was  nominated  on 
the  36th  ballot.  He  had  received 
only  two  votes  on  the  preceding  bal- 
lots. The  principal  candidates  were 
Grant,  Blaine,  Sherman,  Edmunds, 
Washburne  and  Windom.  On  the 
36th  ballot  (378  votes  being  neces- 
sary to  a  choice)  Garfield  received 
399;  Grant  306;  Blaine  42;  Sherman 
3;  Washburne  5. 


THE    REPRESENTATIVE    SYS- 
TEM ON  TRIAL. 


ffOM.  John  D,  Long  in  the  Botton  Herald. 

Had  we  been  in  the  Legislature  we 
should  have  voted  for  the  primaries 
because  the  people  are  entitled  to  try 
the  e3q)eriment,  but  it  would  have 
been  without  great  faith  that  the  ex- 
periment will  prove  much  of  a  suc- 
cess or  much  of  a  reform.  It  is  cum- 
brous and  adds  an  enormous  cost  to 
the  pubHc  expense.  It  by  no  means 
closes  the  door  to  profuse  use  of 
money  in  carrying  an  election,  and 
the  hungry  brood  of  manipulators 
will  be  just  as  active  as  before  and 
only  spread  over  a  larger  field.  It 
gives  no  better  expression  to  public 
sentiment,  for  it  has  attracted  little  if 
any  more  attendance  of  the  people, 
even  though  novelty  is  always  attrac- 
tive, than  did  the  old  caucus.  Indeed 
all  of  us  recall  caucuses  in  contested 
districts  in  which  the  attendance  was 
larger  than  at  the  recent  primaries, 
exciting  as  the  recent  contest  was. 
In  the  recent  primary  in  Maine  in  a 
very  intelligent  and  ordinarily  sized 
town,  though  there  were  three  active 
Republican  candidates  for  the  gov- 
ernorship, only  nineteen  votes  were 
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cast  for  them,  and  this  is  a  sample  of 
many  other  towns.  An  ordinary 
evening  caucus  would  have  been 
more  populous.  Then,  too,  the  pri- 
mary is  just  now  novel,  and,  when  an 
old  story,  it  will  probably  be  still  less 
attractive,  and  the  old  wirepullers 
will  come  to  the  front  again  and  run 
the  machine  as  before. 

However,  it  may  be  well  enough, 
and  it  certainly  should  have  its  trial. 
But  to  carry  further  and  apply  it  to 
the  making  and  repeal  of  laws  and  to 
the  recall  of  judicial  decisions  and  of- 
ficials, is  utterly  subversive  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  of  the  se- 
curity of  constitutional  safeguards. 
Legislation  and  judicature  demand 
the  most  deliberate  and  all-sided  con- 
sideration. This  should  come  after 
open  and  public  discussion,  present- 
ing all  sides  of  every  question.  How 
is  this  to  be  had  if  the  statute  is  to  be 
practically  enacted  and  the  decision 
made  in  the  heat  of  the  crowded  poll- 
ing place  by  votes  cast  in  the  irre- 
sponsible privacy  of  a  booth  by  vot- 
ers not  only  not  responsible  to  any- 
body for  their  act,  but  a  very  large 
percentage  of  them  not  having  at  all 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  mat- 
ters to  be  settled  by  their  votes?  It 
is  not  that  the  people  are  not  intelli- 
gent and  fully  competent,  or  that 
they  are  not  to  be  trusted  when  they 
act  with  knowledge  and  under  re- 
sponsibility. But  common  experi- 
ence is  absolute  proof  that  they 
never  give  the  attention  to  matters 
of  legislative  or  judicial  considera- 
tion which  those  selected  by  them 
for  that  purpose  do  give,  poor  as  the 
results  sometimes  but  not  often  are. 
Even  on  questions  which  now  and 
then  are  submitted  to  popular  vote, 
as  very  properly  some  local  ques- 
tions are,  not  one  in  ten,  unless  it  be 


something  like  the  division  or  the 
set-off  of  a  town,  takes  the  trouble 
to  inform  himself  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  question,  and  oftener  than  not 
refuses  or  neglects  to  vote  upon  it. 

Yes,  the  fundamental  question  is 
whether  it  shall  continue  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  through  their 
representatives  chosen  or  constituted 
by  them.  And  a  pretty  vital  question 
it  is.    Taft's  stand  on  it  is  certain. 


SHERMAN'S   RENOMINATION. 


Only  Man  in  Last  Eighty-four  Years  to 
be  thus  Honored. 

It  was  an  exceptional  honor  which 
was  bestowed  upon  Vice-President 
Sherman  when  he  was  renominated 
for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket  by 
the  Republican  National  Convention. 
Mr.  Sherman  has  served  his  party 
with  rare  faithfulness  for  many  years 
and  while  others  have  faltered  in 
their  allegiance  to  party  principles  he 
has  stood  firm  and  faithful  and  he 
will  merit  the  high  honor  which  has 
come  to  him. 

Vice-President  Sherman  is  the 
only  man  in  the  last  eighty-four 
years  who  has  been  renominated  to 
the  Vice-Presidency.  To  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  second  place  in  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  itself  an  eminent  dis- 
tinction. To  be  renominated  for  it  is 
so  rare  an  occurrence  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  much  more  than  doubling 
the  original  honor. 

This  is  most  conspicuous  when  it 
is  considered  what  manner  of  men 
they  were  who,  prior  to  the  election 
of  1828,  had  been  accorded  a  second 
nomination  to  the  Vice-Presidency. 
The  rule  of  today  does  not  apply  to 
the  state  of  things  when  John  Adams 
was  elected,  for  in  his  day  it  was  the 
man  who  stood  second  in  the  vote 
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for  President  that  was  accorded  the 
Vice-Presidency. 

Yet,  if  the  Adams  name  may  stand, 
it  is  as  one  of  a  limited  but  splendid 
company  that  Mr.  Sherman  is 
classed  with  him,  for  hardly  anyone 
is  more  conspicuous  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary epoch  than  the  second  Presi- 
dent, whose  name  is  destined  to  im- 
mortality because  inseparably  linked 
as  a  leader  in  the  greatest  movement 
of  modern  times. 

George  Clinton. 

The  next  man  to  have  the  honor  of 
renomination  was  George  Clinton. 
George  Clinton  had  been  Governor 
of  New  York  for  the  first  eighteen 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  State 
after  independence  was  gained  and 
the  State  organized  in  its  present  ca- 
pacity and  served  several  years  ag^in 
in  a  like  capacity  before  his  transfer 
to  Washington,  and  though  not 
among  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
epoch,  he  was  a  valiant  soldier  in  the 
Revolution  and  exceedingly  patri- 
otic. 

If  there  is  any  reproach  to  be  laid 
at  his  feet  it  is  that  he  shared  the 
extreme  view  of  States  rights  and 
sought  to  defeat  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  He  was  not 
alone  in  that  position,  and  his  mem- 
ory is  honored  hardly  the  less  be- 
cause of  his  genuine  devotion  to 
public  service.  He  was  elected  and 
re-elected  under  the  present  system 
of  voting  for  first  and  second  place, 
instead  of  having  the  man  with  the 
second  highest  ballot  take  the  sec- 
ond place. 

Then  Gov.  Tompkins. 

Following  Gov.  Qinton  came  an- 
other of  the  remarkable  men  that 
New  York  has  contributed  to  na- 
tional politics  in  the  person  of  Daniel 


D.  Tompkins.  Gov.  Tompkins  had 
the  distinction  of  being  Governor 
for  ten  years,  the  second  longest 
term  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and 
also  of  having  been  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  when  hardly  more 
than  30  years  of  age,  and,  better 
still,  of  having  filled  the  position. 
He  was  meant  by  nature  to  be  one  of 
the  first  men  in  the  Union,  and  at 
one  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
reach  that  position. 

As  executive.  Gov.  Tompkins  was 
noted  for  the  industry  and  high  in- 
telligence with  which  he  performed 
his  executive  duties.  He  was  one  of 
the  keenest  politicians  of  his  time  as 
well  as  one  of  the  leading  and  for- 
ward-looking statesmen. 

Calhoun  Comet  Next. 

Following  Gov.  Tompkins  in  the 
Vice-Presidential  chair  came  one  of 
the  greatest  men  intellectually  that 
our  country  has  ever  known.  That 
was  John  C.  Calhoun,  at  one  time 
the  best  hated  man  in  the  Union, 
giving  place  in  that  eminence  finally 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  but  of  late  years 
regarded  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
Republic  for  the  period  of  his  life 
and  the  almost  unheralded  power  of 
reason  that  was  his  intellectual  en- 
dowment. 

That  he  was  wrong  is  conceded  by 
most  of  the  later  historians  and  pub- 
lic men,  yet  there  will  always  be  a 
large  element  in  our  country  that 
holds  to  the  view  of  Calhoun's  being 
unanswerable  in  argument,  that  is, 
correct  in  theory  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  but  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  around  the 
constitution  had  grown  up  the  spirit 
of  nationality  and  of  devotion  to  the 
Union,  owing  to  the  vast  expansion 
of  the  Republic  and  the  admission  of 
many  new  States  to  the  federation. 
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The  logic  of  events  refuted  Cal- 
houn, but  the  logic  of  pure  reason- 
ing was  unable  even  in  the  hands  of 
Webster  to  overthrow  him. 

Other  Strong  Men. 

Calhoun's  second  election  oc- 
curred in  1828,  and  from  that  day 
until  last  Saturday  no  man  had  been 
given  a  second  nomination  for  Vice- 
President.  One  may  consider  how 
remarkable  an  honor  that  is  when  he 
considers  what  strong  men  have 
been  on  the  list  of  those  who  held 
the  position  for  one  term  or  a  part 
of  it. 

If  many  of  the  names  are  now 
largely  forgotten,  there  are  still  some 
that  are  remembered,  such  as  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  George  M.  Dallas, 
Millard  Fillmore,  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge,  Andrew  Johnson,  Schuyler 
Colfax,  Henry  Wilson,  William  A. 
Wheeler,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Thomas 
F.  Bayard,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
Levi  P.  Morton,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks. 
A  Tower  of  Strength. 

Mr.  Sherman  proved  to  be  a  tower 
of  strength  in  the  last  campaign,  and 
he  is  likely  to  be  equally  i>otent  in 
the  present  one.  When  he  was  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  he  was 
regarded  as  the  first  parliamentarian 
in  that  body,  without  exception,  and 
in  the  Senate  his  work  in  the  chair 
has  been  performed  during  his  in- 
cumbency as  Vice-President,  with 
the  dignity  and  grace  and  flawless 
knowledge  of  procedure  that  have 
been  the  perpetual  admiration  alike 
of  the  Senate  itself  and  of  the  visitors 
to  the  Senate  chamber. 

Apart  from  his  public  duties,  Mr. 
Sherman  has  been  one  of  the  most 
loyal,  faithful,  devoted  friends  and 
advisers   of   the   President.      Never 


has  there  been  even  so  much  as  a 
mist  of  doubt  or  of  misunderstand- 
ing between  them.  With  his  im- 
mense experience  in  public  life,  his 
unsurpassed  knowledge  of  men  and 
measures,  his  devotion  to  the  public 
interest,  he  has  been  one  of  the  wis- 
est and  most  frequently  consulted 
friends  of  Mr.  Taft  and  by  soundness 
of  view  and  weight  of  character,  has 
contributed  far  more  than  is  usual  in 
the  course  of  a  Vice-President  to  the 
success  of  the  administration. 


THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT. 


Duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

if  No  Candidate  Has  a  Majority 

of  Electoral  Votes. 

Three  candidates  for  President 
present  the  possibility  that  no  one 
of  them  will  receive  a  majority  of 
the  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 

In  that  case  the  next  president 
will  be  chosen  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  delegation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote,  a  ma- 
jority of  all  to  elect,  and  no  other 
candidates  to  be  voted  for  than  the 
three  who  lead  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege. 

These  conditions  would  bring 
about  an  extraordinary  situation,  for 
the  State  delegations  in  the  present 
House  of  Repersentatives  number 
23  Democratic,  22  Republican,  and 
three  divided  evenly.  The  evenly 
divided  delegations  are  those  of 
Maine,  Nebraska  and  Rhode  Island. 
These  three  States  would  apparently 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  how 
they  vote  is,  in  the  circumstances, 
an  interesting  subject  for  specula- 
tion. If  the  Republican  States  di- 
vided between  Taft  and  Roosevelt, 
the  23  Democratic  States,  being  less 
than  a  majority,  could  not  elect  a 
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president.  The  constitution  says 
nothing  about  half  votes,  but  if  one- 
half  of  one  vote  from  each  of  the 
three  equally  divided  States  were 
added  to  the  Democratic  roll  the 
Democrats  would  have  24  1/2  votes, 
electing  their  candidate  by  one-half 
of  one  vote. 

The  vice-president  would  be 
chosen  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  would  be  a  Republican,  the 
present  division  of  the  Senate  being 
51  Republicans  and  44  Democrats. 

The  provision  for  the  election  of 
a  president  in  this  contingency  is 
contained  in  the  12th  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  as  follows : 

The  person  having  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  electoral  college  for 
president  shall  be  the  president,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no 
person  has  such  majority,  then  from  the 
persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not 
exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  as  president,  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  choose  imme- 
diately, by  ballot,  the  president.  But  in 
choosing  the  president,  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum 
for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  mem- 
ber or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

And  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  not  choose  a  president,  whenever 
the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon 
them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March 
next  following,  then  the  vice-president 
shall  act  as  president,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  death  or  other  constitutional  dis- 
ability of  the  president. 

Sherman's  Chance. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

The  election  of  James  Schoolcraft 
Sherman  as  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  most  astonishing  possi- 
bility to  be  considered  as  a  result  of 
the  political  muddle  of  1912.    On  the 


face  of  it  such  an  outcome  seems  in- 
credible, but  the  peculiar  provisions 
of  the  I2th  amendment  to  the  federal 
constitution  render  it  worth  consid- 
eration. 

If  the  third  party  movement  gains 
the  strength  predicted  by  its  backers 
a  failure  of  the  electoral  college  to 
name  a  President  of  the  United 
States  will  be  by  no  means  impos- 
sible. 

If  the  third  candidate  should  be 
found  to  have  sufficient  electoral 
votes  to  keep  both  the  old  party 
candidates  short  of  a  majority  the 
election  would  be  at  once  turned 
over  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  representatives  would  vote  as 
states,  each  state  being  entitled  to 
one  vote,  New  York's  37  representa- 
tives being  entitled  to  no  more 
weight  than  the  one  representative 
from  Wyoming. 

The  balloting  would  continue  un- 
til one  of  three  leading  candidates — 
all  others  being  excluded  from  con- 
sideration by  the  12th  amendment — 
receives  a  majority,  or  until  March 
4,  when  balloting  would  cease,  and 
the  vice-president-elect  would  be  de- 
clared Presi<ient. 


THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  CON- 
STITUTION. 


Prom  the  New  York  TrUune. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
Governor  Wilson  in  his  campaign 
will  treat  the  tariff  principles  of  his 
party  platform.  It  would  be  more 
interesting,  though  painful,  to  see,  if 
he  became  President,  what  would 
happen  from  an  attempt  to  carry 
them  out. 

The  platform  starts  out  with  a 
declaration  of  faith  like  that  of  the 
gentlemen  who  met  in  Montgomery 
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in  i86i  to  draft  a  Confederate  con- 
stitution, forbidding  duties  except 
for  revenue.  Not  haying  any  such 
direction  in  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, however,  the  Democrats  per- 
force read  it  in.    The  platform  says: 

"We  declare  it  to  be  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Democratic 
party  that  the  federal  government 
under  the  Constitution  has  no  right 
or  power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff 
duties,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue." 

If  it  is  unconstitutional  to  levy  du- 
ties for  protective  purposes,  in  the 
opinion  of  any  administration  or 
party,  that  administration  or  party 
will  of  course  rigidly  refrain  from 
giving  its  tariff  policy  any  taint  of 
protection.  So  if  the  Democrats 
win  it  is  obvious  that  the  tariff  will 
be  readjusted  on  a  strict  revenue 
basis,  duties  being  levied  on  articles 
which  will  produce  the  greatest  re- 
turn, regardless  of  their  production 
or  non-production  here  and  of  the 
effect  of  their  exclusion  or  admis- 
sion on  domestic  industry.  Any 
other  course  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional in  their  opinion,  and  they 
wouldn't  violate  the  Constitution. 
But  hold.  A  little  later  in  the  plat- 
form we  read  that  "our  system  of 
tariff  taxation  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the 
country."  We  see  promises  of  legis- 
lation which  will  not  injure  legiti- 
mate industry,  of  reduced  duties  on 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  an  offer 
to  defer  for  "ultimate  attainment" 
the  system  of  revenue  duties  held  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 

Now,  if  protective  duties  are  un- 
constitutional how  can  they  be  main- 
tained, even  for  a  time?  Does  Dr. 
Wilson  think  that  obedience  to  the 


Constitution  can  be  deferred  at  con- 
venience, so  long  as  conscience  is 
salved  with  the  thought  of  "ultimate 
attainment"  of  obedience?  The  pro- 
gram mapped  out  by  the  platform, 
like  the  measures  passed  by  the 
present  Democratic  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, is  clearly  and  flagrantly 
unconstitutional  if  duties  for  any  but 
a  revenue  purpose  are  unconstitu- 
tional. Do  the  Democrats  if  they 
come  into  power  mean  really  to  de- 
stroy all  protective  duties?  If  so, 
why  don't  they  honestly  say  so  and 
let  the  industries  of  the  country 
know  what  to  expect?  Or  do  they 
intend  to  give  such  measure  of  pro- 
tection as  political  expediency  seems 
to  them  to  require?  If  so,  why  do 
they  make  a  declaration  of  vital  con- 
stitutional principle  which  they  know 
is  a  humbug  and  which  they  do  not 
mean  to  observe?  Which  fraud  are 
they  endeavoring  to  practice? 


RECIPROCITY'S  EPITAPH. 


When  the  Republican  National 
Platform  of  1912  declared  that  "the 
products  of  the  farm  and  of  the  mine- 
should  receive  the  same  measure  of 
protection  as  other  products  of 
American  labor,"  it  phrased  a  fitting: 
epitaph  for  Canadian  reciprocity. 

President  Taft  has  publicly  an- 
nounced the  obsequies  of  reciprocity^ 
and  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  referred 
to  it  as  "dead,"  and  now  that  the  Re-^ 
publican  party  in  its  national  plat- 
form declares  for  an  equal  measure 
of  protection  for  the  products  of  the 
farm,  it  becomes  the  solemn  duty  of 
Congress  to  give  the  remains  speedy 
and  permanent  interment.  The  reci- 
procity act  should  be  repealed  with- 
out delay  and  protective  duties  on 
pulp  and  paper  restored. 
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TROUBLE-MAKERS. 


From  the  Baehe  Review, 

In  the  political  world  the  kettledrum 
is  sounding  out  the  call  for  progres- 
siveism,  as  if  this  were  some  great  and 
virtuous  religion  which  must  be  em- 
braced to  escape  damnation.  What, 
after  all,  do  the  people  care  for  the  pro- 
gressive idea?  It  is  an  invention  of  the 
politicians  who,  finding  the  people  dis- 
contented about  something,  have  tried 
to  formulate  a  remedy,  have  given  it  a 
high  sounding,  virtuous  title,  and  are 
now  making  believe  that  the  people  de- 
mand it.  The  thing  that  the  people  are 
•discontented  about  is  the  high  cost  of 
living.  What  in  the  progressive  policies 
will  remedy  this?  Certainly  not  the  re- 
<:all,  the  initiative  and  the  referendum. 
Here  is  an  economic  situation  which  has 
bred  an  illness,  and  the  politicians,  like 
any  band  of  traveling  quacks,  offer  to 
cure  it  with  their  nostrums.  The  world- 
wide increase  in  living  prices  cannot  be 
cured.  It  must  be  met  with  increases  all 
along  the  line  in  wages,  in  rent,  in 
freight  rates,  in  income,  to  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  of  existence.  Of  course, 
economies,  too,  must  enter  to  help,  but 
this  is  a  slow,  long-winded  process. 


THE  PARCELS  POST  SCHEME. 


FfDm  the  Bon  Pramsieoo  OhroMole, 
The  only  serious  objection  to  the  par- 
cels post  as  advocated  by  some  zealots 
has  been  that  it  would  give  all  the 
profitable  business  to  the  express  com- 
panies, while  leaving  the  unprofitable  to 
the  postoffice.  This  will  be  obviated  by 
a  parcels  post  with  charges  fixed  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  carried,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Republican  platform. 
That  is  the  parcels  post  which  has  al- 
ways been  advocated  by  the  "Chron- 
icle," because  it  is  the  only  parcels  post 
which  could  pay  its  way  in  a  country  of 
such  vast  extent  as  our  own. 

There  are  multitudes  of  people  who 
use,  or  desire  to  use,  a  parcels  post,  but 
the  number  is  still  greater  of  those  who 
would  use  It  seldom  or  never.  Mer- 
chandise is  not  information,  and  who- 
ever buys  merchandise  should  pay  for 


its  delivery.  There  is  no  justice  in  tax- 
ing those  who  do  not  buy  merchandise 
to  pay  the  transportation  for  those  who 
do.  And  that  would  be  the  result  of  a 
parcels  post  with  a  uniform  rate  on  mer- 
chandise regardless  of  distance  carried. 
There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  estab- 
lishing a  parcels  post  on  the  zone  sys- 
tem. If  it  pays  a  profit  that  profit  can 
be  properly  expended  in  enlarging  the 
zones,  but  the  service  should  pay  its 
own  way. 

Conservatism  does  not  mean  that  the 
world  shall  not  progress,  but  that  in  the 
march  of  civilization  we  should  move 
carefully,  looking  well  into  the  brush 
before  us,  so  that  a  step  once  taken  will 
not  have  to  be  retraced.  "Progressive- 
ness,"  as  interpreted  in  these  latter 
days,  means  blundering  ahead  without 
foresight  or  thought,  and  repenting  and 
working  backward  at  leisure. 


MORE  OF  THE  STRIKE  EVIL. 


A  special  to  the  New  York  Sun  from 
London  says  many  women  and  children 
are  facing  starvation  as  the  result  of  the 
transport  strike,  which  has  entered  its 
eighth  week.  The  strike  leaders  claim 
that  80,000  men  are  still  out.  The  union 
relief  funds  were  exhausted  long  ago. 
All  organized  charities  are  unable  to 
care  for  the  applicants,  and  the  death 
rate,  especially  among  the  children  of 
tender  years,  who  are  unable  to  secure 
needed  nourishment,  has  increased  to 
an  alarming  rate.  The  reports  of  the 
board  of  trade  show  a  falling  off  in  the 
volume  of  imports  of  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  and  in  exports  of  upward  of  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  last  month.  The  loss  in 
wages  to  the  strikers  is  estimated  at 
$5,000,000. 


American  politics  have  not  yet  be- 
come so  topsy-turvy  that  the  thinking 
citizen  is  willing  to  have  an  individual, 
radical  or  conservative,  be  the  party 
platform  as  well  as  the  nominating  con- 
vention and  the  candidate  at  the  head  of 
the  ticket.  And  it  is  the  thinking  citi- 
zen, turning  to  this  or  to  that  nominee, 
who  decides  national  elections. — New 
York  Press. 
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ATJOTJST,  1912. 


President  Taft  will  be  officially 
notified  of  his  renomination  at  the 
White  House  on  August  I. 


endum"  proposition,  and  another  to 
regulate  salaries  and  dividends  paid 
by  corporations. 


It  is  worth  noting  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  Reciprocity  in  either  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  platform. 


All  of  the  British  West  Indies 
have  voted  to  accept  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Canada,  except  Trinidad, 
which  will  ratify  later. 


It  is  stated  tiiat  President  Taft 
and  Governor  Wilson  will  make 
only  a  few  speeches  in  the  cam- 
paign, but  that  Col.  Roosevelt  will 
speak  in  almost  every  State  before 
the  November  election. 

William  F.  McCombs,  of  New 
York,  who  managed  Gov.  Wilson's 
pre-convcntion  campaign,  has  been 
elected  chairman,  and  Joseph  E. 
Davies,  of  Wisconsin,  secretary,  of 
the  Democratic  national  committee. 


Unlike  Ohio  and  some  other 
Western  States,  New  Hampshire 
has  little  use  for  radical  innovations. 
Her  constitutional  convention  re- 
jected   the    "initiative    and    refer- 


The  President  has  nominated 
Sherman  P.  Allen,  of  Vermont,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  A.  Piatt  An- 
drew, who  refused  to  serve  longer 
because  of  his  troubles  with  Secre- 
tary McVeagh;  and  Luther  Conant, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  in  place  of  Herbert 
Knox  Smith,  who  resigned  to  join 
Col.  Roosevelt's  new  party. 


Governor  Thomas  R.  Marshall  of 
Indiana,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice-President,  has  been  highly  eu- 
logized, since  the  nomination,  as  an 
able  lawyer.  However  that  may  be, 
the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared unconstitutional  the  new 
State  constitution  which  was  drafted 
by  the  Indiana  Executive.  Gov- 
ernor Marshall's  constitution  ought 
to  take  its  place  in  political  files  be- 
side Governor  Tilden's  will. 

It  is  stated  that  President  Taft 
will  fight  the  leaders  of  the  third 
party  movement  for  every  presiden- 
tial elector  who  runs  on  a  Repub- 
lican ballot  under  the  President's 
name.  The  fight  will  be  carried  into 
every  State  where  third  party  lead- 
ers hope  to  have  Republican  elect- 
ors vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Regu- 
lar Republicans  in  touch  with  the 
President,  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  the  Taft  leaders  will 
begin  at  once  a  campaign  to  make 
sure  that  electors  voted  for  oo  the 
Republican  ticket  will  stand  by  that 
ticket  in  the  electoral  college. 
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There  is  a  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  part  played  by 
Bryan  in  the  Baltimore  convention. 
He  is  claiming  nearly  all  the  credit 
for  the  nomination  of  Wilson  and 
the  adoption  of  a  radical  platform; 
and  says  he  had  no  expectation  of 
receiving  the  nomination  himself, 
but  was  determined  that  no  **reac- 
tionary"  should  have  it.  Oji  the 
other  hand,  Col.  Harvey,  in  Harp- 
er's Weekly,  says:  "The  whole 
batch  of  bosses,  from  Mr.  Bryan 
down,  went  home  discredited  and 
disgruntled,  without  claim  of  recog- 
nition or  hope  of  favors  to  come." 


A  Berlin  despatch  of  July  15  says: 
"The  German  exporting  world  is 
frankly  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  election  to  the 
Presidency  and  the  inauguration  of 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only  in  the 
United  States."  We  can  fully  credit 
this  statement.  The  Germans  want 
all  needful  protection  for  their  own 
industries,  but  have  no  particular 
concern  for  the  industries  of  other 
countries.  This  policy  might  well 
be  imitated  by  the  United  States. 
If  our  people  do  not  look  out  for 
their  own  interests,  they  may  be 
sure  that  no  other  nation  will  relieve 
them  of  that  duty. 


The  July  crop  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  a 
total  production  of  wheat  this  year 
of  629,000,000  bushels.  The  present 
condition  of  winter  wheat  is  lower 
and  of  spring  wheat  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  The  total  yield  in  191 1 
was  62 1 ,368,000  bushels.  Corn  prom- 
ises a  production  of  2,811,000,000 
bushels,  compared  with  2,531,253,- 
000  bushels  in  191 1.  Estimated 
production     of     oats     1,129,000,000 


bushels,  compared  with  922,299,000 
bushels  last  year.  The  yields  of 
barley,  rye  and  hay  promise  a  large 
increase  over  last  year's  production. 
The  estimated  crop  of  potatoes  is 
352,000,000  bushels,  compared  with 
292,737,000  bushels  in  1911. 


The  organization  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  with  Hon. 
Charles  D.  Hilles,  the  President's 
secretary,  as  chairman,  and  James 
B.  Reynolds,  a  former  secretary  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee  of 
Massachusetts  and  later  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a 
member  of  the  Tariff  Board,  as  Sec- 
retary, assures  an  energetic  and 
forceful  conduct  of  the  campaign  by 
men  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the 
party,  devoted  to  President  Taft, 
young  enough  to  be  progressive  and 
of  enough  experience  to  be  safe  and 
sane.  Behind  such  capable  leaders 
and  rational  representatives  of  the 
younger  element  in  the  party,  young 
men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  Re- 
publican ranks  can  enlist  in  the  cru- 
cial fight  for  representative  govern- 
ment and  our  constitutional  safe- 
guards. 


Senator  La  Follette  continues  t*) 
demand  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  pub- 
lish his  expense  account,  or  else  "a 
candid  statement  of  his  reasons  for 
thus  spurning  one  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  public  morality  and  politi- 
cal decency."  La  Follette  says  in 
part:  "Theodore  Roosevelt  entered 
the  contest  for  the  presidential  nom- 
ination as  a  progressive.  He  made 
a  strenuous  campaign  for  votes  and 
a  noisy  scramble  for  Southern  dele- 
gates, on  the  ground  that  he  repre- 
sented progressive  doctrine.  In  this 
fight  he  had  the  backing  of  the  Steel 
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Trust  and  the  Harvester  Trust.  Fi- 
nancial giants  like  Perkins,  Hanna 
and  Munsey  contributed  to  his 
cause.  His  campaign  was  charac- 
terized by  a  riotous  expenditure  of 
money.  Yet  he  has  made  no  public 
accounting.  He  has  ignored  the 
progressive  principles  of  pubUcity." 

A  call  to  "the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  National  Progressive 
Movement"  to  send  delegates  to  a 
national  convention  to  open  in' Chi- 
cago, August  5,  was  issued  July  8. 
The  call  is  signed  by  members  of  the 
committee  chosen  at  the  close  of  the 
Republican  Convention,  and  also  in- 
cludes signatures  of  Roosevelt  fol- 
lowers in  forty  States.  Among 
them  are  three  prominent  Southern 
Democrats;  editors  of  Philadelphia 
North  American,  New  York  Mail, 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  three  other 
less-known  newspapers;  President 
Flavel  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Governors  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Veasey  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Carey  of  Wyoming;  former  At- 
torney-General Bonaparte  of  Mary- 
land; and  Senator  Poindexter  of 
Washington. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  well 
remarks:  "It  is  customary  for  free 
traders  when  discussing  the  tariff 
to  speak  of  the  selfish  interests, 
meaning  thereby  the  manufacturers 
and  other  producers  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  beneficiaries  of 
the  protective  system,  the  implica- 
tion being  that  those  who  are  roar- 
ing for  cheapness  are  wholly  un- 
selfish in  their  demands.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  consumer  is  infinitely 
more  selfish  than  the  producer,  who 
usually  has  sagacity  enough  to  per- 


ceive that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  obtain  more  for  his  products 
than  the  consumer  can  conveniently 
pay,  but  the  latter  never  asks 
whether  the  things  he  is  buying  are 
produced  at  a  loss.  All  he  seeks  is 
to  get  what  he  needs  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  The  man  who  makes  it 
possible  for  the  consumer  to  get 
them  at  all  can  go  hang  for  all  he 
cares." 


President  Worthington  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  railroad  asserted 
before  the  railroad  arbitration  com- 
mission, in  New  York,  that  many 
railroads  would  face  bankruptcy  if 
the  now  pending  demands  of  vari- 
ous classes  of  employes  for  in- 
creased wages  should  all  be  granted. 
He  said  that  while  only  the  de- 
mands of  the  engineers  are  directly 
before  the  commission,  the  firemen 
have  filed  an  application  for  an  in- 
crease which  would  cost  the  rail- 
roads $20,000,000  a  yean  He  added 
that  shopmen  and  other  classes  of 
employes  also  expect  advances  sim- 
ilar to  whatever  the  engineers  ob- 
tain. Evidence  offered  to  the  com- 
mission in  behalf  of  the  engineers 
thus  far  tends  to  show  rather  that 
they  deserve  to  be  well  paid  than 
that  they  are  not  well  paid  now,  or 
that  any  special  change  in  recent 
conditions  calls  for  an  increase  of 
pay.  They  dwell  much  upon  the 
hazards  of  their  employment,  but 
the  fact  is  that  they  receive  much 
higher  pay  than  do  the  employes  in 
most  of  the  so-called  hazardous  oc- 
cupations. 


In  a  recent  interview,  Col.  Roose- 
velt discussed  trusts  and  the  tariff. 
He  said  that  both  the  Republican 
and     Democratic     platforms     were 
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wrong  on  the  Sherman  law  because 
they  call  for  its  rigid  enforcement, 
whereas  rigid  supervision  only  is 
needful.  As  to  the  tariff,  the  Col- 
onel said  that  Governor  Wilson  was 
apparently  a  free  trader  and  his 
party  had  gone  on  record  in  favor 
of  free  trade  in  the  necessaries  of 
life.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  "the  first 
person  that  such  a  free  trade  policy 
will  harm  will  be  the  farmer.  The 
Democratic  party  can  do  only  one 
of  two  things — it  may  wink  at  its 
platform  tariff  plank  and  admit  that 
it  was  written  for  campaign  pur- 
poses only,  or  it  may  attempt  to  en- 
force it,  which  would  mean  vast 
harm  to  the  country."  The  Colonel 
went  on  to  condemn  free  trade.  It 
was,  he  said,  "only  a  temporary 
thing,"  with  such  certain  disastrous 
effects  upon  the  country  that  the 
people  would  come  back  at  once  to 
the  just  principles  of  proper  protec- 
tion. Under  free  trade,  he  said,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  big  inter- 
ests of  the  country  to  go  into  China 
and  Japan  with  capital  and  cheap 
labor  and  import  manufactured 
goods  to  this  country  and  undersell 
domestic  goods. 


The  twelve  cloth  mills  at  New 
Bedford  whose  weavers  and  loom- 
fixers  struck  on  July  15,  took  the 
situation  into  their  own  hands  on 
the  same  day  in  posting  notices  that 
the  mills  would  close  all  depart- 
ments the  following  day  for  an  in- 
definite time,  which  was  done.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  "I.  W.  W." 
have  been  active  in  fomenting  the 
,  strike  and  riotous  demonstrations. 
Of  the  13,000  persons  out  of  work 
in  the  twelve  mills,  it  was  estimated 
that  8,000  were  on  strike  and  5,000 
are    idle    because    of   the    lock-out. 


The  strike  is  against  the  "grading 
system" — ^paying  for  work  accord- 
ing to  quality.  The  New  Bedford 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "It  is  a 
fact  that  many  of  the  operatives  do 
not  know  first  hand  what  they  are 
striking  for.  Four-fifths  of  the 
weavers  in  the  mills  of  the  city  have 
either  never  been  fined  or  so  rarely 
and  in  such  small  amounts  that  they 
have  forgotten  the  last  time  a  fine 
was  imposed  on  them.  In  several  of 
the  mills  which  have  been  struck  not 
a  single  fine  has  been  imposed  for 
months,  but  the  presence  of  fining 
notices  on  the  weaveroom  walls  in- 
dicated that  fining  might  be  recom- 
menced at  any  time,  and  it  was  the 
refusal  of  the  mill  managements  to 
take  down  the  notices  that  precipi- 
tated the  trouble." 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission plan  for  the  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  express  business, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
companies,  provides  that  the  United 
States  be  divided  into  blocks  ap- 
proximately 50  miles  square.  Rates 
are  proposed  between  blocks  treat- 
ing all  cities  or  towns  within  each 
block  as  common  points.  Each  of 
these  blocks  is  one  degree  of  longi- 
tude in  length  and  one  degree  of  lat- 
itude in  width.  To  every  express 
station  within  each  of  these  blocks 
the  rate  is  the  same  from  any  other 
given  block.  Thus  the  rate  is  stated 
as  between  blocks  rather  than  be- 
tween cities.  Supplementing  this 
block  system  of  making  rates  which 
constitutes  each  block  a  zone  of 
origin  or  destination  the  rates  are 
stated  for  each  package  weighing 
from  one  to  100  pounds.  The  ex- 
press companies  will  be  required  to 
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publish  a  directory  of  express  sta- 
tions which  will  show  the  block 
number  within  which  each  station  is 
located,  and  at  each  station  there 
will  be  filed  a  single  sheet  tariff 
which  will  give  the  rate  from  that 
station  to  all  other  blocks  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  thought  prob- 
able that  Congress  will  defer  par- 
cels post  legislation  in  order  to  give 
the  Commerce  Commission's  ex- 
press scheme  a  fair  trial.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  new  express  rates  is  now 
in  controversy. 


TARIFF  BOARD  GOES  OUT 
OF  EXISTENCE. 


Congress   Fails  to   Provide   Funds  for 
Work. 

The  tariff  board  went  out  of 
existence  June  30  because  Congress 
refused  further  money  for  its  work. 

The  five  members,  headed  by 
Chairman  Henry  C.  Emery,  assem- 
bled at  the  White  House  and  in- 
formed the  President  of  the  board's 
most  recent  work,  consisting  of  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  leather 
industry,  the  cost  of  sugar  growing 
in  Louisiana  and  glossaries  of  the 
leather  and  silk  schedules.  The  un- 
completed data  was  turned  over  to 
the  President  for  the  use  of  commit- 
tees of  Congress  or  any  other  tariff 
revision  agency. 

The  President  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  done  by  the 
various  members  of  the  board. 

The  Senate  passed  legislation  for 
the  continuance  of  the  board,  but  it 
is  regarded  as  impossible  to  have 
the  lower  house  take  the  same  ac- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  hostility  of  the 
Democrats  cannot  be  overcome. 

The  board  was  formed  in  October, 
1909.     It  has  made  comprehensive 


investigations  of  the  difference  in 
cost  at  home  and  abroad  of  wood 
pulp  and  paper,  wool  and  cotton  and 
also  compiled  glossaries  of  numer- 
ous schedules. 

The  board  consisted  of  Henry  C. 
Emery,  Chairman,  a  native  of  Maine, 
a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  and  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  Yale; 
Alvin  H.  Sanders,  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell and  a  publisher  of  the  Breeders' 
Gazette;  James  Burton  Reynolds,  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth,  a  prom- 
inent Massachusetts  Republican  and 
Ex-Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Ex-Congressman  William  M. 
Howard  of  Georgia,  a  lawyer  and  a 
life-long  Democrat;  and  Thomas  W. 
Page  of  Virginia,  for  ten  years  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  university 
of  Texas  and  California,  and  also 
classed  as  a  Democrat. 


PROTECTION:      THE    ESTAB- 
LISHED AMERICAN 
POLICY. 


The  Views  of  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt. 

An  appeal  to  the  American  electorate 
by  a  party  which  aims  at  national  as- 
cendency must  necessarily  include  a 
definite  statement  in  regard  to  the  tariff 
question. 

Since  the  first  tariff  law  passed  by  the 
federal  Congress  and  signed  by  George 
Washington  on  July  4th,  1789,  protec- 
tion to  American  industries  and  Ameri- 
can labor  has  been  the  almost  unbroken 
policy  of  our  Government.  For  many 
years  there  was  almost  no  difference  be- 
tween the  leading  parties  on  the  ques- 
tion of  protection.  The  policy  adopted 
under  Washington  prevailed  under 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren.  It  was  not  until  1846  that  the 
country  was  subjected  to  a  tariff  system 
which  approached  the  ideals  of  the  free 
traders.  With  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  policy  of  protection  was  re- 
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stored  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gorman- Wilson  bill,  which  was  a  com- 
promise measure  of  free  trade  and  pro- 
tection, has  been  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  that  day  to  this. 

When  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
legislature  of  Illinois  in  1832,  Abraham 
Lincoln  said:  "I  am  in  favor  of  the  in- 
ternal improvement  system  and  of  a 
high  protective  tariff."  To  that  patriot 
and  statesman  the  amount  of  protection 
was  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere 
diflFerence  in  the  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad,  a  system  of  tariff 
duties  which  would  result,  not  in  a  pro- 
tective, but  in  an  equalizing  tariff.  By 
such  a  system  American  and  foreign 
goods  are  placed  upon  an  equality  in 
our  markets,  conceding,  of  course,  the 
infinitely  difficult  problem  of  fixing 
duties  on  any  such  basis  as  would  ex- 
actly measure  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production,  a  difference  which  cannot 
be  accurately  ascertained  and  which 
varies  widely  in  different  countries  and 
from  day  to  day. 

Permit  us  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  cost  of  production 
theory  was  first  advanced  in  modern 
political  discussion  by  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  1884  which  nom- 
inated Grover  Cleveland  for  the  presi- 
dency. The  tariff  plank  of  that  conven- 
tion contained  these  words:  "The  neces- 
sary reduction  in  taxation  can  and  must 
be  effected  without  depriving  American 
labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  success- 
fully with  foreign  labor,  and  without 
imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  will 
be  ample  to  cover  any  increased  cost  of 
production  which  may  exist  in  conse- 
quence of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  this  country."  The  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  1888  declared  that 
the  interests  of  labor  will  be  benefited 
by  "a  revision  of  our  tax  laws,  with  due 
allowance  for  the  difference  between  the 
wages  of  American  and  foreign  labor." 
The  protective  policy  is  designed  to 
give  to  American  products  an  advantage 
in  the  American  market  and  does  not 
place  them  merely  on  an  equal  footing 
with  foreign  products.  Under  one  sys- 
tem of  tariff  duties,  we  have  a  protec- 
tive tariff;  under  the  other  a  competitive 
tariff. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  subject  Ameri- 
can industries  to  an  inrush  of  foreign 
goods  to  secure  that  degree  of  competi- 
tion which  will  prevent  extortionate 
prices  and  the  "plundering  of  the  con- 
sumer." The  business  of  the  United 
States  is  conducted  under  the  keenest 
competition,  and  the  products  of  our 
mills  and  factories  are  sold  on  a  low 
margin  of  profit.  This  condition  of 
mammoth  production  and  low  factory 
prices  was  the  aim  of  the  advocates  of 
protection  from  the  days  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  to  the  present  time,  and  is  a 
complete  justification  of  the  protective 
policy.  The  policy  which  has  produced 
such  beneficial  results  should  be  main- 
tained, and  the  believers  in  protection 
should  not  fail  now  when  the  enemies  of 
the  "American  system"  are  fighting  as 
they  have  not  fought  for  years  to  over- 
throw it. 

The  tariff  plank  of  the  Lincoln  plat- 
form of  i860  declared  that  "sound  policy 
requires  such  an  adjustment  of  these 
imports  as  may  encourage  the  industrial 
development  of  the  whole  country,"  and 
commended  the  policy  "which  secures  to 
the  workingmen  liberal  wages,  to  agri- 
culture remunerative  prices,  to  mechan- 
ics and  manufacturers  adequate  reward 
for  their  skill,  labor  and  enterprise,  and 
to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity 
and  independence."  Commenting  on 
this  tariff  plank  in  Pittsburg,  February 
I5»  1861,  President-elect  Lincoln  said 
that,  looking  to  the  varied  interests  of 
the  common  country,  he  intended,  when 
the  time  for  action  arrived,  "to  advocate 
that  protection  may  be  extended  to  the 
coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  the  corn 
of  Illinois  and  the  reapers  of  Chicago." 

In  an  elaborate  argument  on  the  tariff 
before  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  Lincoln  showed  that  "the 
abandonment  of  the  protective  policy  by 
the  American  Government  must  result 
in  the  increase  of  both  useless  labor  and 
idleness,  and  so,  in  proportion,  must 
produce  want  and  ruin  among  our 
people." 

Roosevelt  emphatically  endorsed  in 
his  letter  accepting  the  nomination  for 
the  presidency  of  1904,  the  opinion  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  the  abandonment 
of  protection  would  "produce  want  and 
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Tuin  among  our  people."  "To  uproot 
and  destroy  that  system,"  he  declared, 
"would  be  to  insure  the  prostration  of 
business,  the  closing  of  factories,  the 
impoverishment  of  the  farmer,  the  ruin 
of  the  capitalist,  and  the  starvation  of 
the  wage-earner." 

He  added  the  weight  of  his  high 
testimony  to  the  assertion  of  so  many 
American  statesmen  and  economists 
that  "every  class  of  our  people  is  bene- 
fited by  the  protective  tariff;"  that  "the 
merchant  has  seen  the  export  trade  of 
this  country  grow  faster  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history.  The  manufacturer 
could  not  keep  his  factory  running  if  it 
were  not  for  the  protective  tariff;"  and 
that  "the  genuine,  underlying  principle 
of  protection,  as  it  has  been  embodied 
in  all  but  one  of  the  American  tariff 
laws  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  worked 
out  results  so  beneficial,  so  evenly  and 
widely  spread,  so  advantageous  alike  to 
farmers  and  capitalists  and  workingrmen, 
to  commerce  and  trade  of  every  kind, 
that  the  American  people  if  they  show 
their  usual  practical  business  sense,  will 
insist  that  when  these  laws  are  modified 
they  shall  be  modified  with  the  utmost 
care  and  conservatism,  and  by  the 
friends  and  not  the  enemies  of  the  pro- 
tective system.  They  cannot  afford  to 
trust  the  modification  to  those  who 
treat  protection  and  robbery  as  synony- 
mous terms." 

A  policy  which  has  meant  so  much  to 
the  development  and  prosperity  of  our 
country  should  not  be  the  subject  of  bit- 
ter controversy  and  political  warfare. 
*'It  has  passed  beyond  the  domain  of 
theory,"  and  "it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  protective  tariff  policy  which 
during  the  last  forty-odd  years  has  be- 
come part  of  the  very  fiber  of  the  coun- 
try, is  not  now  accepted  as  definitely  es- 
tablished." But  it  is  a  fundamental  fact 
"that  in  a  popular  government  such  as 
ours  no  policy  is  irrevocably  settled  by 
law  unless  the  people  keep  in  control  of 
the  government  men  who  believe  in  that 
policy  as  a  matter  of  deep-rooted  con- 
viction. Laws  can  always  be  revoked; 
it  is  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  their  enactment  and  ad- 
ministration which  must  be  fixed  and 
unchangeable." 


MINNESOTA  AND  RECI- 
PROCITY. 


The  late  Goveoior  Johnson  of 
Minnesota  was  more  than  the  pop- 
ular leader  of  a  Democratic  State 
organization.  He  was  an  honored 
national  leader  of  his  party  and  was 
endorsed  with  enthusiasm  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion. Such  a  man  is  entitled  to 
speak  for  his  party  and  it  is  worthy 
of  record  that  he  placed  himself 
squarely  by  the  side  of  Champ  Clark 
in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Can- 
ada. 

In  a  speech  made  in  1908  on  the 
trade  relations  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  he  said,  "The  flag 
would  follow  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  and,  before  many  years, 
would  float  over  Canada  if  the  tariff 
wall  were  'torn  down  between  the 
two  countries."  On  September  21, 
191 1,  Canada  prevented  the  tearing 
down  of  the  tariff  wall  and  not 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation,  at  least,  will  the'  Do- 
minion surrender  the  control  of  her 
fiscal  system  to  the  powerful  neigh- 
bor on  the  South.  These  words  of 
Governor  Johnson  identify  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  with  the  policy  of  Ca- 
nadian reciprocity  and  Canadian  an- 
nexation. The  votes  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  showed  that  the 
party  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  Canadian  compact.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  to  the  Republicans 
of  Minnesota  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Their  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Taft,  because  of  his  advocacy  of 
reciprocity,  is  playing  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  Democrats.  The 
loss  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Minne- 
sota to  the  Republican  party  will  aid 
the  triumph  of  a  party  which  has  for 
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years  advocated  Canadian  reciproc- 
ity and  whose  votes  gave  to  the 
compact  the  majority  which  it  se- 
cured in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Minnesota  should  vote  for  the 
party  which  cast  a  majority  against 
reciprocity  and  not  aid  and  abet  a 
party  which  voted  for  it.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  Democratic  party  would 
give  to  Canada  all  the  advantages  of 
which  Minnesota  complains  without 
any  reciprocal  benefits  to  the  United 
States.  Minnesota  should  not  be 
willing  to  bring  such  a  punishment 
upon  her  citizens  or  aid  in  the  con- 
summation of  such  a  national  mis- 
fortune. 

The  welfare  of  the  State,  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  duty 
of  loyal  Republicans  require  the 
earnest  support  of  the  Republican 
national  ticket. 


THE     DEMOCRATIC     NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION. 


Brief  Summary  of  Proceedings— Wood- 
row  Wilson   Nominated  for  Presi- 
dent on  the  Forty-Sixth  Ballot, 
and  Gov.  Marshall  for  Vice- 
President. 

The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion assembled  in  Baltimore,  June 
25.  The  National  Committee  had 
recommended  Judge  Parker,  of  New 
York,  for  temporary  chairman,  and 
Bryan  immediately  laid  plans  to  de- 
feat him,  charging  that  he  was  the 
candidate  of  the  **Belmont-Ryan- 
Murphy"  crowd.  Senator  Kern,  of 
Indiana,  was  named  by  Bryan  to  op- 
pose Parker,  but  he  declined.  After 
a  bitter  speech  against  Parker, 
Bryan  himself  was  made  the  oppos- 
ing candidate.  The  vote  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Parker  by  579  votes 
to   510  for   Bryan.     Judge   Parker 


then  delivered  his  "Keynote"  speech, 
amid  much  turbulence  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  galleries.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to 
criticism  of  what  he  called  the 
"shameful  brawl"  in  Chicago. 

On  June  26,  the  Bryan  and  Wilson 
forces  gained  a  victory  in  abrogating 
the  "unit  rule"  as  to  all  state  delega- 
tions except  those  where  the  state 
laws  are  mandatory  on  the  delegates. 
The  vote  was:  Yeas  555  1/2;  nays 
495  1/2;  absent  or  not  voting  43. 
Senator  Kern  was  made  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  platform — Bryan 
having  declined  to  serve  in  that  po- 
sition, though  it  is  stated  that  he 
wrote  the  most  of  the  planks,  includ- 
ing the  one  on  the  tariflf. 

On  the  third  convention  day,  June 
27,  Bryan  introduced  a  resolution,  a 
part  of  which  was  adopted,  889  to 
196,  declaring  the  convention  op- 
posed to  the  nomination  of  any  can- 
didate for  President  under  obliga- 
tion to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Thomas 
F.  Ryan,  August  Belmont,  or  any 
"privilege-seeking  class."  The  con- 
vention was  thrown  into  a  furor  by 
the  proposition,  and  after  much  bit- 
ter debate  Mr.  Bryan  withdrew  that 
part  of  his  resolution  which  de- 
manded the  exclusion  of  Ryan  and 
Belmont  as  delegates.  A  Wilson 
victory  was  scored  when  the  conven- 
tion voted  to  seat  the  Wilson  dele- 
gates from  South  Dakota.  Con- 
gressman OUie  James,  of  Kentucky, 
was  elected  permanent  chairman, 
and  made  a  long  speech,  principally 
devoted  to  a  denunciation  of  the 
protective  tariff,  and  criticising  the 
President  and  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  for  defeating  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff  bills. 

Nominations  for  Presidential  can- 
didate were  made  at  the  afternoon 
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session.  On  call  of  States  Senator 
Reed,  of  Missouri,  nominated  Champ 
Qark;  Henry  W.  Rogers,  of  Con- 
necticut, nominated  Gov.  Simeon  K 
Baldwin  of  that  State;  John  W. 
Wescott,  of  New  Jersey,  nominated 
Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson;  Senator 
Shrively,  of  Indiana,  nominated  Gov. 
Marshall ;  M.  A.  Daugherty,  of  Ohio, 
nominated  Gov.  Judson  Harmon; 
and  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Mississippi, 
nominated  Congressman  Oscar  Un- 
derwood. There  were  wild  and  pro- 
tracted demonstrations  when  the 
names  of  Qark,  Wilson  and  Under- 
wood were  presented.  Gov.  Burke, 
of  North  Dakota,  to  whom  the  dele- 
gates of  his  state  had  been  pledged, 
released  his  delegates. 

The  first  ballot  was  taken  at  6.43 
a.  m.,  June  28,  and  five  ballots  were 
taken  before  the  convention  took  a 
recess  until  i  p.  m.  The  first  ballot 
resulted:  Qark  441  1/2;  Wilson 
324;  Underwood  117  1/2;  Harmon 
148;  Marshall  31;  Bryan  i.  There 
were  few  changes  in  the  succeeding 
four  ballots. 

Balloting  was  resumed  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  seven  more  fruitless 
ballots  were  taken  before  the  con- 
vention took  a  recess  at  3.05  a.  m.  to 
I  p.  m.,  on  June  29.  On  the  loth 
ballot  the  New  York  delegates  who 
had  voted  for  Harmon  from  the  first, 
went  to  Clark,  increasing  his  vote 
from  452  to  556.  After  the  4th  bal- 
k)t.  Gov.  Baldwin  was  withdrawn 
and  his  vote  went  to  Wilson.  The 
votes  for  the  others  (except  Har- 
mon) showed  few  changes.  The 
I2th  ballot:  Clark  549;  Wilson  354; 
Underwood  123;  Harmon  29;  Mar- 
shall 30;  Bryan  i. 

The  convention  adjourned  until 
Monday  noon,  July  i,  after  fourteen 
more  fruitless  ballots,  the  26th  ballot 


resulting:  Qark  463  1/2;  Wilson 
407  1/2;  Underwood  112  1/2;  Har- 
mon 29;  Marshall  30;  Foss  43; 
Bryan  i. 

On  Monday,  July  i,  there  were  16 
more  ballots,  and  adjournment  was 
taken  at  12.43  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  until 
noon.  Wilson  was  in  the  lead  on  the 
30th  ballot  for  the  first  time,  and 
passed  the  500  mark  on  the  39th 
ballot.  On  the  35th  baUot  Clark  fell 
below  the  vote  he  received  on  the 
first  ballot  Wilson  had  made  steady 
gains  all  day,  but  lost  a  little  after 
the  40th  ballot.  Qark  dropped  to 
422  on  the  39th  baltot,  but  went  to 
430  on  the  42d  ballot.  This  ballot 
stood:  Clark  430;  Wilson  494;  Un- 
derwood 104;  Harmon  27;  Foss  28; 
Kern  i ;  Bryan  a  half  vote. 

On  Tuesday,  July  2,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  46th  ballot  by  a  vote  of 
990  to  96  for  all  others.  The  minor- 
ity  vote  was  for  Clark  84  and  Har- 
mon 12.  Two  Ohio  delegates  were 
absent.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  New 
York,  moved  to  make  Wilson's  nom- 
ination unanimous,  but  Senator 
Reed,  of  Missouri,  objected.  In  the 
three  preceding  ballots  Wilson  had 
gained  on  each,  until  on  the  45th 
he  had  633  to  306  for  Qark.  On  the 
46th  ballot  he  received  all  of  the  Un- 
derwood and  Foss  votes,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  Clark  vote.  Following 
is  the  final  ballot  in  detail : 


c 
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Alabama       24  —  — 

Arizona       6  —  — 

Arkansas      18  —  — 

California       2  24  — 

Colorado      12  —  — 

Connecticut       14  —  — 

Delaware        6  —  — 

Florida        7  5  — 


c 
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Georgia       28  —  —  — 

Idaho       8  —  —  — 

Illinois      58  —  —  — 

Indiana       30  —  —  — 

Iowa      26  —  —  — 

Kansas        20  —  —  — 

Kentucky       26  —  —  — 

Louisiana       18  2  —  — 

Maine        12  —  —  — 

Maryland       16  —  —  — 

Massachusetts      . .  36  —  —  — 

Michigan        30  —  —  — 

Minnesota        24  —  —  — 

Mississippi       20  —  —  — 

Missouri       —  36  —  — 

Montana       8  —  —  — 

Nebraska        16  —  —  — 

Nevada       —  6  —  — 

New    Hampshire..     8  —  —  — 

New   Jersey    24  4  —  — 

New  Mexico    8  —  —  — 

New   York     90  —  —  — 

North  Carolina    ..24  —  —  — 

North  Dakota    ...   10  —  —  — 

Ohio      33  I  12  2 

Oklahoma        20  —  —  — 

Oregon       10  —  —  — 

Pennsylvania      ...  76  —  -  -  — 

Rhode  Island   10  —  —  — 

South    Carolina   ..18  —  —  — 

South    Dakota   ...   10  —  ~  — 

Tennessee      24  —  —  — 

Texas      40  —  —  — 

Utah        8  —  —  — 

Vermont      8  —  —  — 

Virginia        24  —  —  — 

Washington       14  —  —  — 

West  Virginia    ...   16  —  —  — 

Wisconsin      26  —  —  — 

Wyoming       6  —  —  — 

Alaska       6  —  —  — 

Dist.   of   Columbia  —  6  —  — 

Hawaii      6  —  —  — 

Porto   Rico    6  —  —  — 

Totals       990  84  12  2 

Before  proceeding  to  nominations 
of  candidates  for  Vice  President,  the 
long  platform  was  read  and  unani- 
mously adopted.  (We  g^ve  it  in  full 
.in  another  place.) 

Six  candidates  for  Vice  President 

were  placed  in  nomination :  Thomas 
R.  Marshall,  of  Indiana;  Gov.  Burke, 


of  North  Dakota;  Elmore  W.  Hurst, 
of  Illinois;  Martin  J.  Wade,  of  Iowa; 
James  W.  Preston,  of  Maryland; 
Senator  Chamberlin,  of  Oregon;  and 
Champ  Clark.  It  was  evident  that 
Clark  could  have  been  nominated, 
but  he  absolutely  refused  to  accept  it, 
and  so  his  name  was  withdrawn. 

Balloting  for  Vice  President  re- 
sulted : 

First  ballot:  Marshall,  389; 
Burke,  305  2/3;  Chamberlain,  157; 
Hurst  of  Illinois,  77;  Preston,  58; 
McCombs,  18;  Osborne,  9;  Sulzer, 
3;  Wade,  26.    Absent,  46  1/3. 

Second  ballot:  Marshall,  645  1/2; 
Burke,  387  1/3;  Chamberlain,  12  1/2. 

Before  another  roll  call  had  been 
ordered,  the  North  Dakota  delega- 
tion withdrew  the  name  of  Gov. 
Burke  and  moved  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Marshall  be  made  unanimous. 

Before  the  motion  could  be  put 
there  was  a  chorus  of  "ayes,"  and 
the  delegates  began  to  crowd  out  of 
the  hall. 

No  one  heard  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ or  James'  announcement  that 
the  convention  was  adjourned  sine 
die. 

When  candidates  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  being  named,  Mr.  Bryan 
went  to  the  platform  and  declined 
the  nomination  tendered  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  delegates.  He  said 
for  sixteen  years  he  had  been  a 
'^fighting  man,"  and  now  desired  to 
say  a  word  in  the  nature  of  a  vale- 
dictory. He  said  if  he  had  any  ene- 
mies those  who  were  his  enemies  had 
a  monopoly  in  hatred,  for  he  did  not 
feel  that  way  toward  any  human  be- 
ing. He  said  he  held  his  country 
above  any  person.  "Tonight,"  said 
Bryan,  "with  joy  I  surrender  the 
standard  I  have  borne  in  three  cam- 
paigns to  the  nominee  of  this  con- 
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vention,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to 
say  it  has  ever  been  lowered  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy."  He  praised  the 
platform  and  Governor  Wilson  and 
said  no  candidate  for  office  would  be 
more  active  in  the  coming  campaign 
than  he. 


MATTERS  IN  CONGRESS. 


The  indications  at  this  time  (July 
20)  are  that  Congress  will  adjourn 
about  the  middle  of  August. 

The  working  agreement  between 
the  Democratic  and  insurgent  Re- 
publican senators  is  apparently  at  an 
end,  with  the  probable  result  that  the 
remaining  House  tariff  bills  will  be 
defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  strict 
party  vote.  How  long  this  party 
regularity  will  last  no  one  knows. 
Lorimer  Unseated. 

The  Lorimer  case  was  finally  de- 
cided on  July  13.  when  he  was  un- 
seated by  a  vote  of  55  to  28.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  second  investiga- 
tion. The  first  investigation  resulted 
on  March  i  in  the  exoneration  of  Mr. 
Lorimer  by  a  vote  of  40  to  46.  The 
principal  speeches  for  Lorimer  were 
made  by  Senators  Dillingham, 
Fletcher  and  McCumber,  and  he 
spoke  in  his  own  behalf  at  great 
length  at  three  daily  sessions.  The 
senators  voting  to  unseat  Lorimer 
were:  Ashurst,  Bacon,  Borah, 
Bourne,  Briggs,  Bristow,  Brown, 
Bryan,  Burton,  Chamberlain,  Qapp, 
Garke  of  Arkansas;  Crawford,  Cul- 
lom,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dixon,  Fall, 
Gardner,  Gore,  Gronna,  Hitchcock, 
Johnson,  Kenyon,  Kern,  La  FoUette, 
Lea,  Lodge,  Martin,  Martine,  Mey- 
ers, Nelson,  Newlands,  O'Gorman, 
Overman,  Page,  Poindexter,  Pom- 
erine,  Rayner,  Reed,  Root,  Sanders, 


Shively,  Simmons,  Smith,  Arizona; 
Smith,  Georgia;  Smith,  Michigan; 
Smith,  South  Carolina;  Stone,  Suth- 
erland, Swanson,  Townsend,  Wat- 
son, Williams,  Works. 

Those  voting  for  Lorimer  were: 
Bailey,  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Burn- 
ham,  Catron,  Clarke  of  Wyoming, 
Crane,  Dillingham,  Fletcher,  Foster, 
Gallinger,  Gamble,  Guggenheim, 
Johnston,  Jones,  Lippitt,  McCumber, 
Oliver,  Paynter,  Penrose,  Perkins, 
Richardson,  Smith  of  Maryland, 
Smoot,  Stephenson,  Thornton,  Till- 
man, Wetmore. 

"Rebuking^  the  President. 

On  July  16,  the  Senate  indirectly 
rebuked  President  Taft  for  his 
course  in  connection  with  the  Lori- 
mer case.  The  resolutions,  as  orig- 
inally framed  by  Senator  Bailey,  ar- 
raigned the  President  as  having  been 
"oflBcious  and  meddlesome"  in  this 
case,  but  as  finally  adopted  reads  as 
follows : 

"Resolved:  That  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
to  exercise  the  powers  and  influence  of 
his  great  office  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  vote  of  any  senator  upon  a 
question  involving  a  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  Senate,  or  upon  any  other  matter 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate,  would  violate  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter  of  the  constitution  and  invade 
the  rights  of  the  Senate." 

Not  a  Democrat  voted  against  the 
resolution.  Six  Republicans  voted  for 
it,  Senators,  Bourne,  Clapp,  Fall,  Gal- 
linger, McCumber  and  Works. 

Those  Republicans  who  voted  against 
the  resolution  were:  Borah,  Brandegee, 
Bristow,  Burnham,  Burton,  Catron, 
Crawford,  Cummins,  DuPont,  Gronna, 
Jones,  Kenyon,  Massey,  McLean,  Nel- 
son, Oliver,  Page,  Perkins,  Root,  Smith 
of  Michigan,  Smoot,  Sutherland  and 
Townsend. 

Senator  Bailey,  who  introduced  the 
resolution,     denounced     the     course     of 
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President  Taft  as  described  in  a  letter 
the  President  wrote  to  Col.  Roosevelt 
Jan.  6,  igiOy  which  the  President  made 
public  in  a  speech  April  25,  1912,  during 
the  Massachusetts  primary.  The  orig- 
inal resolution  was  directed  at  presiden- 
tial influence  on  votes  upon  the  right  of 
senators  to  retain  their  seats. 

Senator  Cummins  wanted  the  resolu- 
tion amended  so  as  to  apply  also  to  the 
use  of  the  of&ce  to  influence  votes  for  or 
against  a  bill.  He  said  people  would 
imply  by  this  omission  that  such  a  prac- 
tise was  approved  by  the  Senate.  He 
spoke  of  reports  that  Presidents  had 
warned  senators  if  they  did  not  vote  in 
a  certain  way  they  would  be  considered 
out  of  the  party.  Senator  Smith  of 
Michigan  demanded  that  the  senator 
from  Iowa  be  more  specific. 

"I  make  the  assertion  that  such  has 
occurred/'  said  Mr.  Cummins,  ''and  in 
the  interest  of  party  harmony,  I  trust 
that  the  senator  will  allow  the  incident 
to  be  forgotten  as  fast  as  human  mem- 
ory will  permit" 

Senator  Borah  suggested  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  had  heard  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government  was  in- 
truding on  the  executive,  and  thereupon 
read  at  length  from  Woodrow  Wilson's 
book  on  "Congressional  Government" 
"In  view  of  what  is  likely  to  occur  in 
the  next  election,  I  should  advise  my 
friends  to  go  a  little  slow  in  adopting 
this  resolution,"  added  Senator  Borah. 

Senator  Burton  defended  Mr.  Taft, 
both  as  President  and  party  leader.  The 
Ohio  senator  stirred  the  wrath  of  the 
Democrats  by  asserting  that  Cleveland 
had  gone  to  the  very  verge  of  violating 
the  constitution  while  in  office,  but 
added  that  he  meant  no  reflection  on 
the  former  President. 

Senators  Townsend,  Crawford  and 
Jones  defended  the  President,  while 
Works,  Hitchcock  and  McCumber  spoke 
against  his  course. 

Senator  McCumber  said  the  presiden- 
tial office  had  been  used  for  ten  years  to 
abuse  the  powers  of  Congress.  He  de- 
clared the  press  of  the  country  had  up- 
held the  Presidents  in  forcing  Congress 
to  do  things,  and  that  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  "anyone  who  dared  to  disobey  the 


executive  promptings  was  subject  to  im- 
mediate execution." 

British  Protest  Against  Panama  Canal 
BilL 

On  July  12,  the  Senate  was  oflS- 
cially  notified  by  Secretary  Knox,  of 
the  British  protest  against  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  bill  which  provides  for 
free    passage    of   American   vessels 
through    the    canal,    while    foreign 
shipping  must  pay  tolls.    On  July  12, 
Senators  Root  and  Burton,  in  long 
speeches  on  the  subject,  contended 
that  the  British  position  was  justi- 
fied by  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fort  treaty.     On  the   17th,  Senator 
Lippitt,    of    Rhode    Island,    spoke 
against  the  proposition  to  create  a 
fund  to  return  to  American  vessel 
owners  the  tolls  collected  from  them, 
— a  plan,  he  said,  which  might  there- 
after be  declared  illegal  by  a  court 
of    arbitration,    and    which    "would 
form   one   of  the   greatest   interna- 
tional gambles  in  which  the  world 
has  ever  indulged."    Senators  Lodge 
and  O 'Gorman  contended  that  this 
nation  was  not  bound  by  the  Hay- 
Pauncefort    treaty   to   give   foreign 
ships  all  the  privileges  granted  Amer- 
ican ships.    The  former  favored  the 
plan  to  rebate  the  tolls  to  American 
ships,  while  admitting  that  if  the  case 
went  to  The  Hague  court  the  United 
States  would  probably  lose.    Repre- 
sentative   Moore,    of    Pennsylvania, 
has   introduced   a   joint    resolution, 
setting  forth  that  the  United  States, 
without  aid  from  other  Powers,  has 
exi>ended    approximately   $375,000,- 
000  in  the  construction  of  the  Canal, 
and  will  be  required  to  meet  the  cost 
of  its  maintenance,  estimated  at  $25,- 
000,000;    that    Great    Britain    has 
served  notice  on  us  that  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  forbids  the  grant- 
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.  ing  of  preferential  tolls  to  American 
ships  using  the  Canal;  that  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Canal  would 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  would  tend  to  promote 
commerce  and  advance  the  peace  of 
the  world.  The  resolution  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  Great  Britain  and  other 
interested  Powers  looking  to  the 
neutralization  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  to  a  division  of  expense  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  among 
the  Powers  which  will  be  benefited 
by  it. 

Senator  Lodge  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Panama 
bill  providing  that  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  railroads  to  own  steamships, 
no  matter  whether  or  not  such  ships 
use  the  Canal. 

Representative  Steenerson,  of 
Minnesota,  has  introduced  a  bill 
which  provides  that  any  vessel  of  for- 
eign register  now  owned  or  con- 
trolled in  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
railroad  company  engaged  in  any 
coastwise  trade  between  American 
ports  via  the  Panama  Canal  shall 
pay  double  the  tolls  charged  for  pas- 
sage tiirough  the  canal  against  other 
vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

In  the  Senate,  July  19,  Senator 
Brandegee,  of  Connecticut,  stated 
that  if  the  Government  should  subsi- 
dize American  vessels  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal  at  $1  a 
ton,  the  sum  required  for  the  first 
year,  it  is  estimated,  would  total  $1,- 
715,000.  At  the  same  rate,  the 
amount  this  Government  might  be 
compelled  to  refund  to  foreign  ships 
under  an  award  from  The  Hague 
Tribunal  would  approximate  $8,785,- 
000.  Senator  Stone  estimated  that 
in  five  years  the  amount  would  be 
$45,000,000. 


Senator  Townsend,   of  Michigan, 
scouted  the  idea  of  reprisal  on  the 
part  of  Canada  by  closing  her  canals 
to  American  shipping  if  we  discrim- 
inate  in   favor   of   American   ships 
passing  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
Even    if    reprisal    is    attempted,    in 
three  years  the  United  States  will 
have  completed  and  in  operation  the 
new   third    lock   in   the   Sault    Ste. 
Marie    River.      Then    our    largest 
freighters  will  no  longer  be  depend- 
ent on  the  Canadian  lock  at  the  Soo. 
"Pure  Cloth''  BUL 
Representative    Victor    Murdock, 
Republican    insurgent,    of    Kansas, 
and    author    of    many    attacks    on 
Schedule  K,  has  introduced  a  ten- 
page  bill  which  is  in  effect  a  pure 
food  law  for  all  fabrics  and  articles 
of  clothing.     Mr.  Murdock's  idea  is 
that  it  should  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  manufacture  any  fabric  or 
article  of  clothing  of  wool,  cotton, 
silk,   hair  or  fibre,  which   is   "mis- 
branded,"   such   misbranding  to  be 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry under   the   guidance   of  some 
textile    Dr.    Wiley.      According    to 
Murdock,  the  term  "pure  wool"  as 
used  in  this  act,  shall  be  understood 
to  mean  "sheep's  wool  which  has  not 
been  previously  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  any  other  article,  goods  or 
fabric,  and  the  words  'woolen  goods' 
shall  be  held  to  mean  goods  or  fab- 
rics composed  wholly  of  such  wool." 
All  woolen  goods  which   are  com- 
posed of  pure  wool,  says  Mr.  Mur- 
dock, must  be  labelled  "pure  wool," 
others  being  marked  "mixed  goods," 
and  so  on.    The  bill  further  provides 
that  from  time  to  time  samples  of 
fabrics  and  articles  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  shall  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  testing,  and  that  if  they  are  found 
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to  be  impure,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  refuse  delivery  to  the 
consignee. 

To  Change  Convention  System. 

Representative  Norris,  of  Ne- 
braska, has  introduced  a  bill  to 
change  the  present  system  of  holding 
national  conventions  to  nominate 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  His  bill  provides  the  ma- 
chinery for  holding  nation-wide  na- 
tional primaries  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  May  each  year,  when  a  President 
is  to  be  nominated,  and  for  a  conven- 
tion the  fourth  Monday  in  May  in 
that  year.  The  bill  isn't  to  go  into 
effect  until  at  least  twenty  states 
have  adopted  and  enacted  laws  in 
conformity  of  its  provisions.  It  is 
provided  that  such  state  shall  have 
one  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tions, together  with  as  many  more 
as  there  are  Representatives  from 
that  state  affiliated  with  the  party 
holding  the  convention.  This  would 
reduce  the  convention  from  its  pres- 
ent unwieldy  size.  Under  the  Norris 
plan  the  voters  would  express  both  a 
first  and  a  second  choice  for  Presi- 
dent, and  if  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates in  any  convention  are  in- 
structed for  any  one  candidate,  the 
nomination  would  be  but  a  matter  of 
form  and  the  convention  would  only 
transact  such  routine  business  as 
writing  a  platform  and  nominating  a 
Vice  President. 

Various  Matters. 

The  House  passed  the  "cotton  fu- 
tures" bill  on  July  16,  by  a  vote  of 
96  to  25.  This  bill  prohibits  all  deal- 
ing in  "cotton  futures,"  and  fixes 
heavy  penalties  for  purchase  or  sale 
of  cotton  not  actually  in  existence. 

Representative  Hull  of  Tennessee 


(Dem.)  has  introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  amend  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
so  that  a  penalty  of  50  per  cent,  of 
an  offending  corporation's  daily  net 
earnings  would  be  imposed  as  a  fine 
upon  the  conviction  of  any  such  cor- 
poration. He  has  also  introduced  a 
bill  forbidding  participation  of  fed- 
eral officeholders  in  presidential 
conventions. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor,  in 
a  report  to  the  Senate,  on  the  textile 
workers'  strike  in  Lawrence,  blames 
the  mill  managers  for  not  giving 
timely  notice  to  their  employes  in 
regard  to  the  State  law  reducing  the 
weekly  hours  of  labor  from  56  to  54, 
and  for  their  failure  to  readjust  the 
pay  so  as  to  prevent  reduction  in  the 
weekly  earnings  of  employes.  The 
report    makes   no   recommendation. 

On  July  16,  the  Senate  was  sworn 
in  as  a  court  of  impeachment  for  the 
trial  of  Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald  (a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Court)  on 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  in 
connection  with  business  deals  he 
appeared  as  the  beneficiary  of  favors 
from  railroads  having  litigations  be- 
fore his  court. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  Department  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  which  shall  have  a  place  in 
the  Cabinet.  The  measure  long  has 
been  pressed  by  organized  labor  and 
now  goes  to  the  Senate.  Also,  the 
bill  to  create  a  commission  of  nine  to 
investigate  industrial  conditions  and 
suggest  some  remedy  for  strikes  and 
industrial  unrest.  The  bill  carries 
$100,000  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
commission  this  year. 

There  is  a  proposition  to  give  The 
Commerce  Court  larger  authority  in 
correcting  errors  of  law  made  by  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  commission,  so 
as  to  give  shippers  the  same  relief 
that  the  railroads  now  have.  An- 
other bill  abolishes  this  court,  but 
makes  provision  to  carry  the  five 
judges  as  extra  Federal  circuit 
judges. 

A  bill  which  has  passed  the  House 
giving  twenty-one  free  "smokers" 
weekly  to  employes  of  tobacco  man- 
ufacturers will  mean,  if  enacted  into 
law,  a  loss  of  $3,000,000  yearly  to  the 
Federal  Treasury,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  Royal  E.  Cabell,  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue.  The 
Government  will  lose  about  $600,000 
directly  on  the  non-taxation  of  these 
cigars,  in  addition. 

In  a  violent  speech  in  the  House, 
July  17,  assailing  the  beef  trust.  Rep- 
resentative Kinkead,  Democrat,  of 
New  Jersey,  excoriated  the  United 
States  Senate  for  its  recent  vote 
ousting  William  Lorimer  of  Illinois. 
He  pictured  the  Senate  as  subservi- 
ent to  the  press,  and  declared  that 
such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  was  very  regrettable,  and  if 
continued  would  bring  Congress  to 
a  position  of  cowardly  subserviency 
to  the  magazines  and  newspapers. 

The  House  special  committee  of 
inquiry  into  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  will  report  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  Sherman  anti-trust  law, 
which  will  provide  that  in  any  suit, 
alleging  that  a  corporation  or  trust 
exists  in  restraint  of  trade,  "the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  establish  the  reason- 
ableness of  such  restraint  shall  be 
upon  the  party  who  contends  that 
such  restraint  is  reasonable."  This 
provision  would  demand  that  the  de- 
fendant establish  its  status  as  "rea- 
sonable" rather  than  requiring  the 
Government  to  prove  that  it  oper- 
ated in  "unreasonable"  restraint  of 


trade.  Another  provision  would 
grant  to  persons  or  concerns  claim- 
ing to  have  been  injured  by  a  corpo- 
ration adjudged  guilty  of  violating 
the  law,  the  right  to  damage  without 
bringing  an  independent  suit. 

The  Senate  committee  on  Post 
Office  has  aimed  a  death  blow  at  the 
Post  Office  Department's  so-called 
"blue  tag"  system,  under  which  cer- 
tain second-class  mail  is  so  tagged 
and  sent  by  freight.  The  committee 
agreed  to  an  amendment  to  the 
House  bill  which  would  require  the 
Postmaster  General  to  send  "all  sec- 
ond-class matter"  by  mail.  The 
committee  practically  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  a  parcels  post 
provision.  The  system  approved 
was  the  so-called  "zone  system." 

The  Senate  and  House  conferees 
on  the  river  and  harbor  appropria- 
tion bill  have  reached  a  complete 
agreement  on  an  amended  bill,  carry- 
ing a  total  appropriation  of  $33,000,- 
000.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate was  reduced  in  conference  by 
$809,000.  The  $6,000,000  appropria- 
tion for  levee  work  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  biggest  amendments 
tacked  onto  the  bill  by  the  Senate, 
was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

There  is  a  deadlock  on  the  naval 
appropriation  bill.  In  conference, 
the  House  conferees  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendment  provid- 
ing for  two  new  battleships.  The 
Senate  also  adopted  an  amendment 
to  make  the  recently  enacted  eight- 
hour  law  applicable  to  work  on  new 
ships,  which  Senators  Gallinger  and 
Heybum  contended  would  increase 
the  expense  by  $4,000,000  to  $5,. 
000,000. 

The  House  committee  on  Patents 
will  report  a  bill  to  give  relief  from 
the    "patent    monopoly"   which   the 
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Democrats  believe  was  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision 
in  the  Dick  mimeograph  case.  The 
three  principal  provisions  are:  i. 
Prohibit  purchase  of  patents  by  cor- 
porations designing  to  secure  a 
monopoly  upon  patents  in  a  general 
industrial  line,  2.  Permit  use  of 
patented  machines  with  materials  not 
specified  as  a  restriction  upon  their 
use.  Amendment  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  to  punish  patent 
monopolies. 

In  the  House,  July  19,  Repre- 
sentative Berger,  of  Wisconsin,  the 
lone  Socialist  member,  made  a  long 
political  speech  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  and  roasted  President 
Taft,  ex-President  Roosevelt,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  William  J.  Bryan. 
He  charged  that  both  parties  were  in 
control  of  the  "capitalistic  class"  and 
that  no  relief  would  be  afforded 
workingmen  by  the  election  of  any  of 
the  presidential  candidates  now  in 
the  field.  "Nothing,"  he  said,  "is  left 
of  the  great  anti-capitalist  war  cry 
for  which  Bryan  was  so  well  known 
in  1896.  One  can  readily  see  that 
the  Bryan  of  1912  is  quite  a  different 
man.  He  has  got  to  be  a  capitalist 
himself." 


OBITUARY. 


Amory  a.  Lawrence,  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Home  Market 
Qub,  died  in  Boston,  July  6,  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, April  22,  1848,  and  v^ras  the  son 
of  Amos  A.  Lawrence.  After  grad- 
uating from  Harvard  in  1870,  he  en- 
tered the  dry  goods  commission  and 
manufacturing  house  of  Lawrence  & 
Co.  and  in  February,  1871,  he  was 


admitted  to  the  firm.  In  January, 
1873,  Mr.  Lawrence  became  a  di- 
rector of  the  Massachusetts  Na- 
tional Bank  and  remained  as  such 
until  1883,  when  he  resigned  to  or- 
ganize his  firm  on  a  new  business 
basis,  taking  the  Pacific  Mills  ac- 
count. He  became,  in  1887,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Union  National  Bank, 
Boston,  and  later  in  his  business  in- 
terests became  president  of  the  Sal- 
mon Falls  Manufacturing  Q)mpany 
and  also  of  the  Ipswich  and  Gilman- 
ton  mills.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company, 
Dwight  Manufacturing  Company 
and  the  Pacific  Mills.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  Boston  Merchants* 
Association,  and  was  an  oflScer  in 
many  other  business  organizations 
and  benevolent  associations.  He  is 
survived  by  a  widow,  and  three  chil- 
dren by  his  first  marriage. 


THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 


Front  ike  Nmo  Bedford  Btondard,  Bep. 

Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters  argues 
that  the  French  Revolution  was 
brought  about  by  the  high  cost  of 
living,  a  statement  which  illustrates 
how  shallow  a  sensationalist  can  be. 
He  wants  to  prevent  a  revolution  in 
this  country,  as  most  of  us  want  to 
prevent  one — ^and  he  thinks  a  revo- 
lution can  be  prevented  by  reducing 
the  tariff,  and  particularly  by  abol- 
ishing all  tariff  duties  on  foodstuffs. 
So  he  is  going  to  vote  for  Woodrow 
Wilson.  We  rather  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  foresight  w4ien  he  says 
that  if  Mr.  Wilson  stands  firm  on  no 
tariff  on  the  absolute  necessities  of 
life,  he  will  carry  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Should  Woodrow  Wilson 
go  into  the  great  food-producing 
areas  of  this  country  and  announce 
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his  puq)ose  to  secure  the  wiping  out 
of  duties  on  every  article  which  goes 
into  food  there  would  be  large  sec- 
tions he  would  not  carry.     We  do 
not  mean  if  he  were  to  go  there  and 
talk    in    generalities,    which    might 
mean  anything  or  nothing — but  if  he 
were  to  say,  with  precision  and  defi- 
niteness,  in  Aroostook  County,  Me., 
for  example,  that  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  abolish  the  duty  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bushel  on  potatoes.    Or, 
if  he  were,  all  over  the  country,  to 
make  similar  assertions  with  other 
products.     William    H.   Taft  advo- 
cated   reciprocity    with    Canada — a 
scheme  which  would  have  gone  but 
a  little  way  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Peters.     But  see  what 
happened  to  him  because  he  went 
only  that  little  way.    Mr.  Roosevelt, 
before  his  recent  candidacy  for  a  Re- 
publican nomination,  an  indorser  of 
Mr.  Taft's  reciprocity  treaty,  went 
into  agricultural  districts  whose  in- 
habitants   were    resentful,    and    ap- 
pealed to  them   on  the  score   that 
their  interests  had  been  imperilled 
by  the  reciprocity  proposition.    The 
voters   of  those  regions   responded 
exactly    as    they    will    respond    if 
Woodrow  Wilson  tells  them  Demo- 
cratic success  means  abolition  of  du- 
ties on  all  food  products.    We  ven- 
ture that  neither  he  nor  the  Demo- 
cratic orators  will  tell  them  anything 
of  the  sort,  though  they  may  seek  in 
the  cities  to  convey  the  impression 
that  something  like  this  drastic  revi- 
sion is  their  purpose. 

We  certainly  hope  that  this  tariff 
issue  will  be  discussed  with  definite- 
ness,  rather  than  with  rhetorical 
efflorescence.  It  is  all  very  well  as  a 
rouser  for  Dr.  Peters  to  declaim 
that  "a  tariff  on  the  necessities  of 
life,  particularly  on  foodstuffs,  is  a 


tragedy — a  social  crime";  but  what 
is  wanted  is  an  exact  statement  of 
what  Candidate  Wilson  thinks 
should  be  done — ^with  rice,  for  ex- 
ample, and  wheat,  and  potatoes,  and 
so  on.  He  can  get  a  copy  of  the 
tariff  law,  and  see  what  the  duties 
are  now;  and  in  view  of  his  experi- 
ence and  the  reasonable  assumption 
of  his  study  of  the  problem,  it  is  not 
unfair  to  ask  him  today  exactly  what 
he  thinks  would  be  right  to  do  about 
these  articles. 


Prom  the  PMladelpMa  Pubtto  Ledger, 

The     Democratic     platform     de- 
mands "a  tariflf  for  revenue  only," 
and  the   tariff  now  constitutes  the 
chief   line   of   demarcation    between 
the   parties.     The  Democrats   have 
shaken  oflf  Bryanism,  if  they  have 
not    completely    rid    themselves    of 
that  concrete  representation  of  Bry- 
anism—William  J.  Bryan.    The  plat- 
form of  1896,  when  Bryan  was  at  his 
zenith,  declared  that  "we  denounce 
arbitrary    interference    by    Federal 
authorities  in  local  affairs  as  a  viola- 
tion   of    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  and  a  crime  against 
free    institutions."      The    reference 
was     to     Cleveland's     despatch     of 
troops  to  Chicago  to  put  down  the 
Debs  revolution,  in  which  the  anar- 
chist, Governor  Altgeld  of  Illinois, 
quite    cheerfully    acquiesced.      The 
platform  of  1912  discourses  quite  in 
the  vein  adopted  by  the  Republicans 
in  reference  to  judicial  reform  and 
the    Hke,    but    reiterates    the    1908 
declarations  upholding  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  courts  as 
the  bulwarks  of  our  liberties. 

The  Democratic  platform,  like  the 
Republican  declaration  of  principles 
and  policies,  omits  all  reference  to 
the    initiative   and    referendum   and 
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the  recall.  Thus  the  field  for  ex- 
ploitation with  these  progressive 
fetiches  is  left  to  Roosevelt,  Flinn, 
McCormick,  Perkins  of  ttie  Har- 
vester Trust  and  Dan  Hanna,  who 
tried  to  have  the  Taft  Administra- 
tion recall  an  indictment  against  him 
for  rebating. 

With  both  of  the  chief  parties  so 
plainly  "progressive"  in  spirit,  the 
independent  or  doubtful  voter  will 
be  obliged,  in  the  formulation  of  his 
reasons  for  his  choice,  to  consider 
the  tariff  and  then  consult  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  char- 
acter of  the  leading  candidates  and 
the  men  and  influences  which  sur- 
round them. 


From  the  PitUburg-Oiuiette  Titn€$. 

Protection  will  be  or  remain  the 
issue  upon  which  the  two  great  par- 
ties will  contest  for  the  presidency, 
the  vice-presidency  and  control  of 
the  national  legislature  in  the  cam- 
paign of  this  fall  and  the  people  will 
decide  the  issue  in  the  November 
election.  It  is  the  issue  upon  which 
the  Republican  party  has  won  for- 
mer elections  and  upon  which  it  ex- 
pects to  win  that  of  1912.  Fortu- 
nately the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention did  not  seek  to  evade  it,  but 
with  commendable  boldness  put  it  to 
the  front  by  making  it  the  leading 
plank  of  the  Baltimore  platform. 

There  is  much  else  in  the  platform 
— much  that  is  not  in  dispute  and 
more  over  which  there  is  little  con- 
troversy, put  in  for  filling  and  for 
sound.  There  is  a  great  deal  that 
will  be  forgotten  long  before  the 
campaign  ends,  for  it  is  around  the 
Tariff  issue  that  the  battle  will  rage. 
Therefore,  the  TariflF  is  the  big  thing 
in  the  Democratic  platform;  most  if 
not  "all  the  rest's  but  leather  and 


prunella" — ^in  other  words,  padding, 
embellishment  and  airy  persiflage  or 
ponderous  nothings. 

As  the  Democratic  platform  was 
held  back  by  ukase  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  until  after  the  nomina- 
tions for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, so  that  it  might  be  made  to  fit 
the  man  instead  of  trying  to  adjust 
the  man  to  the  platform,  he  who 
reads  may  fairly  assume  that  Wilson 
and  his  ticket  mate,  Governor  Mar- 
shall, of  Indiana,  are  in  harmony 
with  the  Tariff  declaration  and  the 
prominence  given  it.  In  view  of  this 
it  is  significant,  perhaps,  that  an- 
other plank  of  the  platform  should 
declare  for  "a  single  presidential 
term"  and  pledge  "the  candidate  of 
this  convention  to  this  principle." 
Our  Democratic  friends  may  have 
seen  with  prophetic  vision  that  one 
Tariff  for  revenue  quadrennial  was 
all  that  the  American  people  would 
stand  for,  if  they  would  even  stand 
for  that  much.  One  is  all  that  they 
have  stood  for  since  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion before  returning  to  the  com- 
plete sanity  of  Protection  and  pros- 
perity. One  four-year  term  of 
Democratic  policy  has  been  more 
than  ample  heretofore,  and  people 
who  learned  wisdom  through  empty 
stomachs  while  the  term  lasted  will 
not  vote  for  a  repetition  of  the  edu- 
cative process. 

There  have  been  periods  when 
Democrats  sought  to  evade  this 
fundamental  issue  of  the  parties  and 
to  disguise  and  sugar-coat  the  his- 
toric fiscal  policy  of  their  party,  but 
this  time  they  boldly  avow  it,  for 
which  the  Republican  party  gives 
thanks. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  opportun- 
ity to  consider,  and  contrast  the  Tar- 
iff planks  and  Tariff  records  of  the 
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two  parties  between  now  and  the 
election,  and  whither  they  tend. 
Therefore,  as  the  people  are  no 
doubt  wearied  with  conventions,  dis- 
cussion may  be  postponed  with 
profit  to  all.  But  there  is  one  fea- 
ture of  the  Democratic  plank  to 
which  attention  may  be  directed 
now.  It  is  an  offer  of  a  palliative  in 
the  following  language : 

"We  recognize  that  our  system  of 
Tariff  taxation  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try and  we  favor  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  the  principles  we  advocate 
by  legislation  that  will  not  injure  or 
destroy  legitimate  industry." 

This  means  that  instead  of  at  once 
killing  off  the  Protective  principle  by 
a  knife  thrust  in  the  heart  or  by 
quick  decapitation  the  surgeons  will 
at  first  cut  off  a  leg,  then  an  arm, 
then  some  other  member,  or  gouge 
out  an  eye,  or  tear  out  some  vital 
organ,  until  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceeding the  patient  expires.  It 
would  be  humorous  if  it  were  not  so 
sad.  For  it  is  death  that  is  pro- 
posed, whether  by  slow  and  painful 
processes  or  by  sudden  means. 


REPUDIATE    THE    DEMO- 
CRATIC TARIFF 
PLANK. 
Hearst  Papers  Denounce  Tariff  for 
Revenue  Only. 

The  Boston  American,  one  of  the 
chain  of  Hearst  newspapers,  on  July 
18  published  in  a  leading  editorial  a 
frank  repudiation  of  the  Democratic 
tariff  plank.  Under  the  heading, 
"The  Democrats  Won't  Abolish 
Protection,"  the  American  said: 

James  Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  who  is  visiting  in 


Australia,  has  stirred  the  British  Em- 
pire to  high  hopes  of  gain  by  predicting, 
in  a  speech,  that  Democratic  success 
next  November  will  result  in  great  re- 
ductions in  the  American  tariff. 

The  people  of  England  and  her  col- 
onics will  widely  err,  however,  if  they 
anticipate  the  early  overthrow  of  the 
American  protective  system. 

Every  friend  of  genuine  tariff  reform 
in  America  will  wish  that  Mr.  Bryce 
had  not  made  his  Melbourne  speech,  or 
having  made  it,  that  he  and  his  com- 
patriots may  be  quickly  and  emphati- 
cally assured  that  the  free  trade  plank 
in  the  Democratic  national  platform 
does  not  represent  universal  Democratic 
sentiment  in  the  United  States. 

That  plank  was  written  by  William  J. 
Bryan,  who  is  a  violent  extremist  on 
most  public  questions,  and  upon  the  tar- 
iff question  in  particular,  a  dangerous 
and  unprincipled  demagogue.  He  pos- 
sesses neither  knowledge  of  the  tariff, 
nor  business  experience,  nor  political 
principles  of  any  kind  on  the  great 
American  question.  He  ardently  advo- 
cated as  a  member  of  Congress  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  and  within  two  years 
thereafter,  as  a  candidate  for  President 
in  1896,  suppressed  all  references  to  the 
tariff,  posing  as  a  Protectionist  in  the 
hope  of  winning  the  votes  of  free  silver 
Republicans,  all  of  whom  were  ardent 
Protectionists. 

The  Democratic  national  platform 
was  adopted  without  discussion  at  the 
end  of  seven  days  and  nights  of  unpar- 
alleled stress  and  strain  The  free  trade 
plank  purports  to  stand  for  sentiment  of 
the  platform  committee;  but  that  com- 
mittee submitted  absolutely  to  the  dic- 
tation of  Mr.  .Bryan. 

The  free  trade  plank  is  Bryan's  plank. 
It  represents,  therefore,  no  settled 
policy  or  conviction  at  all.  The  ma- 
jority of  thoughtful  Americans  are  not 
ready  wholly  to  abandon  the  protective 
policy  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only.  And  even  if  they  were,  the  need 
of  national  revenue  is  so  urgent  that 
tariff  reform  must  necessarily  look  to 
lightening  the  monstrous  load  that  is 
now  laid  upon  the  necessaries  of  life — 
rather  than  to  the  abolishment  of  all 
tariff  duties. 
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It  is  certainly  true  in  this  sense  that 
the  program  of  the  Democratic  party 
does  in  good  faith  contemplate  some 
very  sweeping  reductions.  England  is 
naturally  sympathetic  with  any  program 
that  promises  an  extended  market  for 
her  manufactures.  She  does  not  object 
to  securing  new  American  free  trade, 
even  though  she  showed  herself  last 
year  violently  opposed  to  giving  the 
United  States  corresponding  benefits 
through  reciprocity  with  Canada. 

But  America  will  settle  its  tariff  ques- 
tion, not  to  please  England,  but  to 
please  itself — and  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  its  own  people. 

The  welfare  of  the  American  people 
requires  that  the  Coolie  labor  of  China 
and  the  underpaid  labor  of  other  alien 
peoples  shall  not  be  put  in  competition 
with  American  labor — save  in  those  in- 
dustries where  the  perfection  of  Ameri- 
can industrial  organization  and  the  in- 
comparable efficiency  of  the  American 
workman  enables  them  to  maintain  the 
American  standard  of  living — in  spite  of 
all  foreign  competition. 

The  Democratic  party  has  suffered 
long  enough  from  the  unscrupulous  ego- 
tism and  the  unbridled  fanaticism  of 
Mr.  Bryan. 

Mr.  Bryan's  free  trade  plank  declares 
that  protection  does  not  tend  to  increase 
the  wages  of  American  workmen,  but 
that  those  wages  are  determined  by  the 
competitive  system.  If,  however,  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  properly  levied,  tends  to 
develop  new  industries  and  in  that  way 
to  give  employment  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  men,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
that  a  protective  tariff  does  not  increase 
the  demand  for  labor,  and  so  tend  to 
raise  wages. 

If  any  considerable  number  of  Amer- 
ican industries  would  be  eliminated  by 
reducing  the  tariff  to  a  bare  revenue 
basis,  then  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the 
men  who  would  thus  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  would  not  tend  to  glut  the 
labor  markets,  and  so  to  lower  the  gen- 
eral level  of  wages— through  the  opera- 
tion of  that  very  system  of  competition 
which  Mr.  Bryan  invokes. 

The  proposition  of  the  extreme  free 
traders  cannot  be  established,  because  it 
is   a  matter  of  history  and   experience 


that  protection  can  be  made  to  increase 
the  number  and  scope  of  industries  in 
this  country,  and  so  broaden  the  field  of 
labor  and  increase  the  wages  of  wage- 
earners. 

Governor  Wilson  will,  if  he  is  as  able 
and  sagacious  as  we  hope  he  is,  make  it 
clear,  both  to  the  American  electorate 
and  to  all  over-expectant  onlookers  in 
foreign  lands,  that  the  Democratic  party 
will  go  on  with  the  work  of  intelligent, 
reasonable,  tariflF  reform  in  the  spirit 
that  has  actuated  the  present  Demo- 
cratic House  of  Representatives,  and 
not  in  the  spirit  of  destruction  and 
fanaticism  which  Bryan  vainly  tried  to 
impose  upon  Speaker  Qark  and  Leader 
Underwood.  They  resisted  Bryan's 
counsel  of  folly  and  so  will  Governor 
Wilson,  we  hope  and  believe. 


WILSON  AS  A  FREE  TRADER. 

Prom  the  Nm  Torh  Pre$$, 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  free  trader. 
He  is  the  sort  of  free  trader  that,  if 
able  to  put  cherished  views  into  ac- 
tual practice,  could  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  to  American  industries 
and  American  wage-earners.  The 
scholastic  free  trader.  The  aca- 
demic free  trader.  The  theoretic 
free  trader.  The  sentimental  free 
trader. 

The  proposition  in  a  book  apply- 
ing to  things  that  do  not  exist,  to 
men  that  do  not  live,  is  as  clear  as 
daylight  to  the  scholastic  Free 
Trader.  To  the  Free  Trader  who 
never  had  to  make  an  article  and  sell 
it  against  the  article  made  by  some- 
body else.  The  Free  Trader  who 
never  had  a  cost  of  production  to 
face.  The  Free  Trader  who  never 
had  to  meet  a  payroll  out  of  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  articles  pro- 
duced to  sell.  The  Free  Trader,  in 
fact,  whose  own  income  has  always 
been  entirely  independent  of  indus- 
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trial  cost  of  production  and  com- 
mercial cost  of  operation. 

Prosper  mills  or  fail  mills,  the  sal- 
ary of  a  college  professor,  of  a  col- 
lege president,  continues  to  come  to 
him — out  of  an  endowment  fund. 
The  wages  of  labor  stop.  They 
must  come  out  of  profitable  produc- 
tion. Capital,  engaged  in  the  pro- 
ductive industries,  knows  the  school 
teacher's  theoretic  side  of  free  trade; 
it  experiences  as  well  the  side  of  the 
producer,  selling  against  the  world 
— ^if  there  is  free  trade.  Labor  lives 
that  practical  side — the  side  of  hav- 
ing no  employment  if  the  cost  of 
production  in  its  industry  cannot  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  cost 
of  production  in  some  other  country 
seeking  to  sell  in  the  market  where 
an  American  producer  must  sell  to 
hold  his  wage  and  get  his  living. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  scholastic 
free  trader — the  worst  kind  for  the 
mill  that  must  have  a  market  to  go 
on  producing,  the  worst  kind  for  the 
wage-earner  whose  mill  must  have  a 
market  if  his  wage  is  to  go  on  feed- 
ing him. 

In  this  campaign  nobody  is  going 
to  hurt  Woodrow  Wilson's  claims 
upon  the  White  House  by  proving 
his  ingratitude  to  political  bosses; 
that  is  what  the  people  like.  No- 
body is  going  to  hurt  his  claims  by 
charging  that  he  is  antagonistic  to 
great  men  whom  he  ought  to  rever- 
ence; that  is,  what  the  people  like. 
Nobody  is  going  to  hurt  his  claims 
by  taxing  him  with  playing  to  the 
galleries;  that  is  what  the  people 
like. 

But  the  people  don't  like  to  have 
their  emplojmient  taken  away  from 
them  and  given  to  people  in  foreign 
lands.    They  don't  like  to  have  their 


wages  diminish  or  disappear.  They 
don't  like  to  lose  their  bread  and 
butter.  They  may  love  Woodrow 
Wilson  or  any  other  man  for  many 
things.  But  if  he  has  in  his  mind  a 
national  program  that  can  threaten 
their  work  and  wages  they  are  not 
going  to  love  him  in  that  role. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  free  trader, 
and  the  party  behind  him  is  a  free 
trade  party,  giving  him,  upon  which 
to  stand,  a  platform  making  for  free 
trade.  If  he  is  to  be  defeated  in  this 
campaign  it  will  be  on  that  issue  and 
no  other — the  issue  of  the  bread  and 
butter  of  the  American  people  as 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  earn 
it  since  the  time  of  the  latest  Demo- 
cratic President — Grover  Qeveland 
— sixteen  years  ago,  when,  instead 
of  long  lines  of  wage-earners  going 
in  to  their  work  each  morning,  there 
were  long  bread  lines  everywhere  in 
the  United  States. 


DEARLY  BOUGHT  CHEAP- 
NESS. 


Fnm  the  Vmo  Yarh  Trnmne, 
The  assumption  of  the  Democratic 
platform  that  the  country  would  be 
signally  benefited  by  reducing  tariff 
duties  and  thus  lowering  the  prices 
of  manufactured  articles — especially 
of  articles  classed  as  necessaries  of 
life — does  not  find  favor  with  all 
Democrats.  There  are  some  Demo- 
crats intelligent  enough  to  see  that 
the  demand  for  cheap  necessaries  of 
life,  if  yielded  to  all  along  the  line, 
must  result  in  a  general  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  living.  'The  New 
Orleans  Picayune,"  for  instance,  is 
not  impressed  by  the  suggestion 
that  ease  and  plenty  are  to  be  guar- 
anteed  merely   by   "making   every- 
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thing  cheaper  to   the  general  con- 
sumers."   It  said  the  other  day: 

The  advocates  of  this  change  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  free  trade  will  open 
the  country  to  all  foreign  products  and 
close  our  own  factories  and  destroy 
many  important  industries,  and  by  forc- 
ing our  work  people  to  compete  with 
the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  Asia 
throw  millions  of  wage  earners  out  of 
employment. 

That  is  surprising  language  to  find 
in  a  leading  Democratic  newspaper 
in  a  state  which  will  undoubtedly  in- 
dorse the  Democratic  platform  next 
November.  Yet  there  is  reason  in 
it,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  realize  that  the 
trifling  benefit  which  might  come  to 
them  through  the  free  importation 
of  sugar  would  not  begin  to  compen- 
sate them  for  the  destruction  of  one 
of  their  most  extensive  and  prosper- 
ous industries. 

Cheaper  goods  will  be  no  boon  to 
consumers  who  are  earning  less 
money  and  being  thrust  down  a 
stage  in  the  scale  of  living.  "The 
Picayune"  adds  dismally  but  justly: 

But  all  articles  of  consumption  will 
thereby  be  made  cheaper,  which  is  the 
grand  object  in  view,  and  if  that  can  be 
accomplished  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  there  are  any  wage  earners  or 
whether  millions  of  the  people  will  have 
any  money  to  buy  with.  What  is 
wanted  above  all  things  is  to  make  all 
articles  of  use  and  daily  consumption 
cheaper,  and  if  that  be  accomplished  no 
consideration  need  be  given  to  the  other 
consequences. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  cheap- 
ness, which  comes  as  a  permanent 
condition  only  where  wants  are  few 
or  are  restricted  by  incapacity  to 
purchase.  If  the  Democratic  party 
ever  succeeds  in  bringing  about  an 
era  of  cheapness  here  through  the 


free  entry  of  cheaper  foreign  prod- 
ucts the  country  will  discover  that  it 
is  no  better  off,  since  its  purchasing 
power  will  have  correspondingly 
been  reduced.  With  lowered  wages, 
salaries  and  incomes,  the  necessaries 
of  life  will  be  no  cheaper  than  they 
were  before  "cheapness"  was  pa- 
raded as  a  summum  bonum  in 
politics. 


CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY 

WITH  BRITISH  WEST 

INDIES. 


The  proposed  reciprocal  agree- 
ment between  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  nine  islands  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  including  Trinidad, 
British  New  Guiana,  Barbados,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Antigua,  St. 
Kitts,  Dominica  and  Montserrat, 
was  made  public  July  i,  by  J.  D. 
Reid,  Acting  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Briefly,  the  agreement 
provides  for  a  preference  of  20  per 
cent,  of  the  existing  rate  of  duty  on 
a  large  number  of  articles,  with  a 
minimum  preference  in  the  case  of 
flour  and  sugar. 

The  islands  agree  that  in  the  im- 
portation of  flour  the  preference  in 
favor  of  Canada  shall  at  no  time  be 
less  than  12  cents  per  100  pounds. 
In  return  Canada  makes  special  re- 
ductions in  the  duties  on  sugar  and 
molasses  imported  from  the  islands. 
The  rate  on  raw  sugar  not  above 
No.  16  Dutch  standard,  and  mo- 
lasses testing  between  56  and  57 
degrees  by  polariscope  shall  at  all 
times  show  a  preference  of  not  less 
than  4  1/2  cents  per  100  pounds, 
while  for  each  additional  degree 
over  57  the  preference  shall  not  be 
less  than  a  half-cent  per  100  pounds. 

Among  the  Canadian  goods  which 
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will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  prefer- 
ential tariff  of  20  per  cent,  are  fish 
and  meats  in  all  forms,  cereal  foods, 
bread  and  biscuits,  oats,  beans,  peas, 
butter,  cheese,  lard,  boots  and  shoes, 
agricultural  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
steam  and  electrical  machinery, 
wires,  nails,  vehicles,  paints  and 
varnishes,  fruits  and  vegetables  in  all 
forms,  paper,  pianos  and  organs, 
cement  and  vehicles  of  all  sorts. 

The  agreement  will  come  into 
force  by  proclamation  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  ratified  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned and  by  the  British  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  colonies,  and  may  be 
terminated  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
on  a  year's  notice.  Provision  is 
made  for  admitting  the  other  British 
West  India  islands  and  Newfound- 
land to  the  benefits  of  the  agreement 
at  any  time  within  three  years  after 
the  agreement  goes  into  force. 


THE  LORIMER  CASE. 


From  the  BwrUngUm,  Ti.,  Free  Preee, 

The  fact  that  one  of  Vermont's 
United  States  senators  voted  for  the 
expulsion  of  Senator  Lorimer  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  other  against  such  ex- 
pulsion, serves  to  emphasize  the  ex- 
istence of  two  sides  to  the  case.  The 
evidence  taken  in  the  case  by  the 
committee  of  which  Senator  Dilling- 
ham is  chairman  fills  nearly  thirty 
volimies,  and  Senator  Dillingham, 
who  had  followed  the  case  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  the  evidence  showed 
Lorimer  not  to  be  guilty. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be 
gainsaid  that  in  the  estimation  of  the 
great  majority  of  people,  Lorimer 
deserved  to  be  expelled  from  the 
Senate,  but  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  await   further 


developments  before  the  people  as  a 
whole  discover  what  the  gist  of  the 
case  really  is,  and  inasmuch  as  Lori- 
mer proposes  to  seek  an  election  to 
the  House,  from  which  he  passed  to 
the  Senate,  the  public  is  likely  to  get 
at  the  nub  of  the  matter  sooner  or 
later 

What  puzzles  us  is  that  Lorimer  is 
expelled  while  Senator  Stephenson 
of  Wisconsin,  who  spent  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  in  the  pri- 
maries to  secure  the  senatorship 
holds  his  seat.  Stephenson  confess- 
edly spent  his  own  money,  while 
there  is  conflict  of  evidence  as  to 
whether  Lorimer  knew  that  money 
was  being  paid  to  members  of  the 
Legislature  for  his  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  If  Lorimer 
deserved  to  be  put  out,  Stephenson 
would  surely  seem  to  be  deserving 
of  a  similar  fate. 

Meanwhile  it  is  worth  while  to 
note  how  two  leading  Republican 
newspapers,  the  New  York  Sun  and 
the  New  York  Tribune,  look  at  this 
situation.  The  Sun  makes  the  star- 
tling discovery  that  very  few  of  those 
who  voted  to  oust  Lorimer  had 
studied  the  case,  basing  their  votes 
in  not  a  few  instances  on  popular 
clamor.  The  Tribune,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  that  the  expulsion  of 
Lorimer  is  a  great  victory  for  clean 
politics  and  good  government,  and 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  innocent,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  lesson  will 
be  a  wholesome  one. 


Protection  is  the  cardinal  Republican 
principle  and  policy.  To  be  a  Repub- 
lican is  to  be  a  Protectionist  A  man 
who  is  not  a  Protectionist  should  be  a 
Democrat,  and  Democrats,  and  there  are 
thousands  many  times  multiplied,  who 
are  Protectionists  should  be  Repub- 
licans.— Marion  (la.)  Register. 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  AUS- 
TRALIA. 


At  a  banquet  in  Melbourne  ten- 
dered to  Hon.  James  Bryce,  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
the  esteemed  diplomat  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  substantial  reductions 
in  the  American  tariff  were  quite 
probable  and  that  he  expected  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  raw  wool. 

A  banquet  in  Australia  was  a  fit- 
ting setting  for  such  an  important 
disclosure.  The  wool  production  of 
Australia  for  the  season  of  1910-1911 
was  820,000,000  pounds.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  during 
the  same  season  was  318,000,000 
pounds.  Any  considerable  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  wool  would  mean  a 
larger  market  for  the  Australian 
product.  The  Ambassador's  predic- 
tion summoned  up  among  the  Aus- 
tralian wool  growers  visions  of  dis- 
placing the  American  production 
with  the  wool  clip  of  Australia.  In- 
creased prosperity  for  Australia,  a 
larger  market  for  Australian  wool 
and  greater  profits  for  Australian 
wool  growers  are  matters  of  inter- 
est to  a  British  ambassador,  and 
afford  a  pleasing  prospect  for  the 
citizens  of  the  Antipodes,  but  they 
are  not  legitimate  objects  of  Ameri- 
can legislation  nor  a  wise  and  patri- 
otic policy  for  a  political  party  in  the 
United  States. 

A  low  tariff  or  no  tariff  at  all  on 
wool  may  be  popular  in  Australia 
but  it  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
owners  of  1,150,000  sheep  in  Mis- 
souri; 1,300,000  in  Colorado;  1400,- 
000  in  Texas;  1,600,000  in  Michigan; 
1,700,000  in  California;  1,800,000  in 
Oregon ;  2,000,000  in  Utah ;  2,200,000 


in  Idaho;  2,900,000  in  Ohio;  3,000,- 
000  in  New  Mexico;  4,000,000  in 
Wyoming  and  4,650,000  in  Montana, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ought  not  to  be  willing  to  follow  a 
political  party  which  proposes  to 
prostrate  a  great  American  industry 
which  supplies  two-thirds  of  the  raw 
wool  used  in  our  mills  in  order  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  Australian 
wool-growers  or  please  the  British 
Ambassador. 


THE  TARIFF  CAMPAIGN. 


From  Fibrt  «fid  FodHe. 

It  is  a  self  evident  fact  that  for  a 
year  at  least  we  are  not  going  to 
have  our  tariff  fixed  for  the  benefit 
of  foreign  manufacturers.  For  a 
year  there  is  nothing  but  hot  air  and 
yellow  journalism  to  disturb  the  full 
measure  of  sane  prosperity  for  the 
textile  industry.  Schedules  K  and  I 
may  be  assailed  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  on  the  stump, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  a  year  will 
pass  before  any  changes  can  be 
made.  The  boom  is  on,  and  it  is  one 
time  for  every  man  connected  with 
the  textile  industry  to  give  it  a 
boost.  Optimism  is  now  an  asset 
that  can  be  made  of  great  influence. 

When  the  politicians  tell  us  how, 
with  low  tariff,  they  will  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  sensible  voters 
will  have  some  hesitation  in  swallow- 
ing the  dose  without  some  new  kind 
of  sweetening.  The  possibilities  of  a 
low  tariff  and  the  agitation  just 
about  knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
the  textile  industry,  and  it  looks  as 
if  the  voting  element  had  awakened 
to  the  fact.  Leaders  are  wanted 
now,  to  organize  the  masses.  We 
do  not  require  political  leaders,  as 
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the  woods  are  full  of  them.  But 
overseers,  superintendents,  agents 
and  treasurers  should  be  the  leaders 
in  their  own  organizations,  and  push 
along  the  boom  talk,  until  in  every 
town  and  city,  on  trains  and  boats 
and  in  the  hotels,  we  have  a  regu- 
larly organized  force  talking  good 
times,  and  passing  the  word  along 
that  it  is  America  for  the  Americans 
and  no  sale  of  American  industry  to 
foreign  competitors  through  low 
tariff. 


BRYAN'S  STAGE  THUNDER. 


Fntm  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Bryan  doubtless  thought  he  was 
playing  clever  politics  in  his  resolution 
committing  the  Democratic  party 
against  the  nomination  of  any  candi- 
date under  obligations  to  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Thomas  F.  Ryan  or  August 
Belmont.  But  he  seems  to  have  over- 
reached himself.  The  readiness  with 
which  Messrs.  Ryan  and  Belmont  and 
their  friends  joined  to  put  through  his 
motion  turned  what  was  meant  to  be  an 
heroic  defiance  of  "the  interests"  into  a 
burlesque.  Claptrap  does  not  seem  to 
work  always,  even  in  a  Democratic  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  before  now  exhibited 
his  conception  of  his  postion  as  a  Dem- 
ocratic despot  empowered  to  read  out  of 
the  party  all  who  do  not  agree  with  him. 
But  his  motion,  afterward  withdrawn, 
to  exclude  Messrs.  Ryan  and  Belmont, 
fellow  delegates  sitting  by  the  same 
right  as  himself,  from  the  convention 
was  the  culmination  of  egotistical  in- 
tolerance. The  rush  of  his  opponents 
to  pass  what  was  left  of  the  resolution 
converted  his  bolt  of  lightning  into 
stage  thunder.  The  spectacle  of  a  great 
party  solemnly  resolving  not  to  name  a 
candidate  under  obligations  to  some  of 
its  own  delegates  is  ridiculous.  Under 
it,  if  Mr.  Belmont  and  his  friends  of  the 
New  York  delegation  find  themselves  in 
the  balloting  turning  to  Governor  Wil- 


son or  Mr.  Bryan  himself  it  will  put 
either  of  these  statesmen  under  obliga- 
tions to  them  and  make  him  unfit  tor 
the  nomination.  "The  interests"  seem 
to  have  a  keener  sense  of  the  absurd 
than  the  Great  Commoner. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  DISCON- 
TENT. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune, 

The  theory  that  the  present  ex- 
traordinary prevalence  of  industrial 
unrest  and  discontent  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  due  chiefly  to  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  is  partly  confirmed 
and  partly  discredited  by  the  record. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased.  So  has  the 
average  of  wages.  But  the  former 
increase  has  been  much  greater 
than  the  latter.  Mr.  Asquith  the 
other  day  made  this  fact  clear.  If 
the  year  1900  be  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard, as  it  may  fairly  be,  and  the  cost 
of  food  and  drink  and  the  average 
of  wages  in  that  year  be  set  down  as 
100,  the  cost  of  food  and  drink  in 
1911  was  1 1 1.6  and  the  average  of 
wages  was  100.3.  Th^  former  had 
risen  11.6  and  the  latter  only  .3  per 
cent.  That  difference  has  doubtless 
been  keenly  felt  in  a  country  where 
the  margin  of  earnings  above  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is 
always  narrow. 

If,  however,  taking  a  somewhat 
more  extended  view,  we  retain  1900 
as  the  standard  year  and  turn  back 
to  1882,  we  find  that  then  the  cost 
of  living  was  as  high  as  142.2,  while 
wages  were  only  85.8.  That  is  to 
say,  the  cost  of  living  was  then  30.5 
points  higher  than  last  year,  and  the 
average  of  wages  was  14.5  points 
lower  than  last  year.     It  is  impossi- 
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ble  to  escape  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, that  the  condition  of  working- 
men  was  considerably  worse  then 
than  it  is  now.  Moreover,  those 
conditions  were  not  confined  to  that 
single  year.  From  1879  to  1893  the 
cost  of  living  only  once  fell  below 
109,  while  only  twice  did  the  average 
of  wages  rise  above  90,  and  most  of 
the  time  it  was  below  85.  Surely, 
discontent  should  have  been  more 
marked  and  general  then  than  now, 
if  the  contrast  between  cost  of  living 
and  rate  of  wages  had  been  its  chief 
cause. 

It  will  probably  be  judicious  to 
ascribe  the  unrest  and  discontent  in 
Great  Britain,  and  also  elsewhere, 
even  here,  partly  to  that  cause,  but 
also  to  various  others,  of  widely  dif- 
fering natures.  In  more  than  one 
country  political  agitation  and  the 
formation  of  labor  parties  must  be 
held  largely  responsible.  Thus  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  extensive 
strikes  have  been  fomented  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  demoralizing 
the  functions  of  government  and  of 
forcing  government  itself  into  com- 
plete subservience  to  trade  union 
dictation.  Such  movements  gener- 
ally spring,  not  from  distress,  but 
from  prosperity  among  the  working- 
men.  The  discontent  must  be  reck- 
oned as  not  alone  economic,  but  also 
political,  and  in  the  latter  aspect  it 
will  command  far  less  sympathy 
than  in  the  former. 


THE  GHOST  OF  RECI- 
PROCITY. 


The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about 
the  Democratic  Free-Trade  policies  is 
that  very  few  of  them  will  ever  become 
a  law. — ^Walnut  Cove  (N.  C.)  News. 

Canada  having  learned  from  observa- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  Protec- 
tion produces  prosperity,  thought  it  wise 
to  make  no  hole  in  her  wall. — Norwalk 
(O.)  Reflector. 


From  the  Tonmto  Mail. 

Contrary  to  what  was  generally 
expected,  the  meeting  of  the  Anti- 
Reciprocity  League  in  Montreal  was 
not  for  the  transaction  of  winding- 
up  business. 

Though  the  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence would  appear  to  have  vanished 
as  completely  as  the  thunder  clouds 
of  last  summer,  the  League  is  not  to 
be  dissolved. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  last  Do- 
minion election  put  it  into  the  class 
of  obsolete  things.  Since  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  Canada 
have  been  easy  in  their  minds  about 
Reciprocity. 

They  then  settled  its  fate  for  good, 
and  the  subsequent  course  of  events 
has  only  served  to  bury  deeper  what 
the  landslide  of  September  21st  had 
already  overwhelmed  beyond  hope 
of  digging  up. 

The  members  of  the  League  have 
themselves  no  fear  of  the  ghost  of 
reciprocity. 

On  matters  touching  the  national 
life  they  know  the  Canadian  people 
are  not  unstable.  The  Canadian  peo- 
ple were  against  reciprocity  in  191 1, 
and  would  be  against  it  more 
strongly  if  it  were  proposed  now  or 
at  any  time  in  the  future. 

But  if  for  nothing  else  than  to 
symbolize  this  stability,  the  Anti- 
Reciprocity  League  might  well  take 
a  fresh  lease  of  life. 

Its  leaders  admit  that  it  cannot  be 
needed  again  to  stem  a  reciprocity 
propaganda,  but  they  consider  that 
the  giving  of  notice  of  its  continu- 
ance is  a  fitting  answer  to  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier's  latest  declaration  that 
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he  means  to  keep  the  flag  of  reci- 
procity flying. 

Being  themselves  Liberals,  the 
leading  men  in  the  League  feel 
called  upon  to  advise  all  and  sundry 
that  the  Liberals  who  opposed  his 
reciprocity  policy  in  the  last  election 
campaign  are  permanently  opposed 
to  it. 

In  Sir  Wilfrid's  recent  speeches 
and  in  those  of  his  colleagues,  and  in 
his  newspaper  press,  it  has  been 
made  to  appear  that  the  Liberals 
who  broke  with  him  because  of  his 
reciprocity  policy  have  since  come  to 
the  view  that  he  was  right. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
fact. 

If  the  issue  were  before  the  people 
today  the  Liberal  votes  cast  against 
the  reciprocity  pact  would  be  far 
more  numerous  than  those  so  polled 
on  the  2 1  St  of  last  September.  And 
it  is  by  way  of  corrective  reply  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  that  the  League  announces 
that  its  sign  is  not  to  be  taken  down. 


CHAIRMAN  HILLES. 


Frttm  ike  Botton  Herald. 

No  better  example  of  the  changed 
point  of  view  toward  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
could  be  found  than  in  the  designation 
to  that  office  of  Charles  D.  Hilles,  the 
President's  secretary.  In  the  old  days 
the  commanding  general  for  the  great 
quadrennial  battle  was  selected  because 
of  his  repute  as  a  strategist,  tried  in 
many  a  hard-fought  campaign.  Mat- 
thew Stanley  Quay  thus  led  the  Harri- 
son forces  in  1888.  B.  F.  Jones  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  great  iron  manufacturer,  had 
occupied  the  same  place  of  command 
four  years  earlier.  As  recently  as  1896 
Mark  Hanna  of  Cleveland,  although 
new  to  politics,  was  known  as  one  of 
the  great  business  men  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  started  the  practice  of 
-making    the    national    chairmanship    a 


personal  appointment.  George  B.  Cor- 
tclyou,  who  had  been  his  private  secre- 
tary, and  from  that  position  appointed 
to  the  cabinet,  was  made  national  chair- 
man in  1904.  Frank  H.  Hitchcock, 
serving  Mr.  Taft  four  years  later,  typi- 
fied the  same  idea.  Now  Mr.  Taft  se- 
lects his  secretary,  an  estimable  young 
man,  long  identified  with  charitable  and 
philanthropic  work,  but  wholly  new  to 
public  life  when  appointed  to  an  office 
in  the  treasury  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration. On  the  Democratic  side  the 
probable  designation  of  McCombs, 
whose  relation  to  Prof.  Wilson  has 
been  correspondingly  personal,  is  of  the 
same  sort.  National  chairmen  now  re- 
ceive a  stated  compensation  for  their 
services,  in  keeping  with  their  changed 
relationships. 

The  Republican  leaders  will  do  well 
to  perfect  as  efficient  an  organization  as 
possible,  and  to  supply  it  with  reason- 
able sinews  of  war.  Wholly  apart  from 
the  presidency  itself,  the  results  of  the 
campaign  will  be  far-reaching  in  im- 
portance. United  States  senators,  for 
example,  the  outcome  of  the  same  bal- 
loting, will  serve  until  March  3,  1919. 

An  ideal  selection  for  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Republican  national  commit- 
tee is  that  of  James  B.  Reynolds  of 
Massachusetts.  Able,  active  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  he 
admirably  meets  the  needs  of  the  pres- 
ent situation. 


HELP  FOR  HARD  CON- 
DITIONS. 


Not  to  be  Found  in  Politics  and  Rarely 
in  Legislation. 


Pnm  the  New  York  Timee, 
No  party  can  make  things  easier 
for  both  buyer  and  seller,  for  both 
worker  and  employer.  It  makes  no 
difference  which  party  succeeds,  a 
man's  best  friend  is  himself,  and  if 
each  betters  his  condition  he  will  do 
his  best  to  better  the  conditions  of 
all.      The    people    have   it   in    their 
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power  to  smash  the  trusts,  but  they 
will  cease  to  be  as  good  paymasters. 
The  people  have  it  in  their  power  to 
enact  eight-hour  days,  but  they  must 
put  up  with  scarcity  and  higher 
prices  which  are  the  necessary  re- 
sult. The  people  may  dethrone  the 
judges  and  pillage  the  rich,  but  they 
will  not  thereby  profit  themselves. 
Ethics  cannot  be  solved  by  statutes, 
nor  profits  made,  nor  wages  raised. 
The  cry  we  hear  for  equity  too  often 
is  a  cry  merely  for  a  greater  divisi- 
ble share  without  paying  the  price. 
If  that  is  what  the  people  want, 
worse  times  lie  ahead  rather  than 
simple  disappointment  of  false 
hopes.  It  is  sobering  to  reflect  how 
often  the  "equitable"  distribution  of 
wealth  is  represented  to  be  the  goal 
of  democracy.  It  is  a  debasement  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  founders  of  our 
institutions  who  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  general  good  and  left 
the  individual  good  to  the  individual. 
An  equal  division  of  the  fruits  of 
industry  is  not  a  natural  or  just  di- 
vision. All  men  are  entitled  to  the 
same  opportunity  under  the  law,  but 
the  profit  under  the  opportunity 
never  can  be  legislated  about.  To 
average  everything  in  the  manner  of 
the  unions  is  to  give  the  weak  too 
much,  and  to  deprive  the  community 
of  the  advantage  of  the  strong.  No- 
body who  thinks  of  any  high  degree 
of  success  thinks  of  a  unionist.  The 
triumph  of  that  ideal  would  be  the 
handicapping  of  the  community 
down  to  an  average.  We  need  to 
think  less  of  the  sordid  uses  of  the 
law,  and  to  give  ourselves  each 
according  to  our  strength  and  op- 
portunity to  swelling  the  general 
stores.  The  true  way  to  shorter 
hours  is  through  the  abundance  of 


production  and  cheapness  thereby. 
The  capitalist  or  the  unionist  who 
commits  himself  to  shortness  of  pro- 
duction and  scarcity  prices,  or  to  en- 
forcement of  unearned  profits  or 
leisure  by  statute,  is  equally  an  en- 
emy of  the  common  good.  The  way 
to  reform  is  through  virtue,  not  by 
cunning  or  by  combination  against 
others.  It  was  true  in  previous  gen- 
erations and  it  is  true  in  ours.  The 
merit  of  these  trite  remarks  is  that 
they  tend  to  moderate  the  excesses 
of  political  thinking.  We  are  suffer- 
ing from  too  much  politics,  not  from 
poverty  of  effort  of  our  reformers. 
Their  newest  ideas  are  ancient  and 
discarded,  and  old  truths  never  can 
become  false.  The  preacher,  not  the 
politician,  is  the  needed  prophet  of 
our  times. 


THE  PRODUCER  AND  THE  CON- 
SUMER. 


from  a  Speech  bp  Senator  Joseph  W.  BaHlep. 

The  American  people  have  gone 
through  a  curious  transformation  in  the 
last  12  or  15  years.  When  I  first  en- 
tered politics  there  seemed  to  be  a  wide- 
spread disposition,  which  might  almost 
be  characterized  as  a  craze,  among  the 
American  people  to  exalt  the  producer 
of  commodities,  and  anyone  who  was 
producing  something  or  who  would 
erect  a  factory  or  establish  an  enter- 
prise to  produce  something  had  only  to 
ask  and  the  Government  freely  gave 
him  what  he  asked.  Of  course  these 
producers,  in  their  greed,  not  only  op- 
pressed the  American  consumer,  but 
they  overreached  themselves,  and  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years  there  has  come  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  tendency,  until 
now  the  demand  everywhere  is  for  the 
consumer,  and  you  never  hear  anybody 
lifting  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

As  between  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer, if  that  states  the  whole   case,  I 
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am  on  the  producer's  side,  because  the 
producer  of  wealth,  whether  it  be  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  factory,  contributes 
to  the  sum  of  human  comfort  and  hu- 
man happiness,  while  it  often  happens 
that  the  consumer  is  a  mere  idler,  if 
rich,  living  upon  the  fortune  which  his 
forefathers  accumulated,  and,  if  poor, 
living  upon  the  labor  of  others.  For 
such  men  I  have  no  such  patience  and 
respect  as  I  have  for  a  man  who  is 
working  out  for  himself  and  his  family 
and  helping  his  fellow  men  to  work  out 
a  great  destiny  for  his  country.  But, 
while  1  believe  that  the  producer  de- 
serves consideration,  I  would  do  full 
justice  to  the  consumer. 


OUR  TERRITORIES   IN    CONVEN- 
TIONS. 


From  the  Boston  Herald, 
The  constitution  provides  for  a  sys- 
tem of  president-making  by  states.  It 
allows  no  part  in  that  task  to  "other 
possessions"  of  the  United  States.  The 
convention  has  in  a  large  measure  dis- 
placed the  electoral  college.  There  is 
an  obvious  anomaly  in  having  men  help 
to  nominate  a  President  who  can  have 
no  part  in  electing  him.  The  fact  that 
they  make  only  a  little  difference  with 
results  does  hot  affect  the  logical  as- 
pects of  the  situation. 

The  territories,  within  our  continental 
domain,  have  been  given  representation 
on  the  theory  that  they  were  on  their 
way  to  statehood.  And  the  Democrats 
have  long  sought  to  make  favor  with 
these  oncoming  commonwealths  by 
granting  them  the  full  representation  of 
the  smallest  state — or  six  delegates — 
whereas  the  Republicans  have  limited 
the  territories  to  a  nominal  represenU- 
tion  of  two.  But  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  a  different  kind  of  terri- 
tory, that  wbicli  lies  beyond  our  conti- 
nental confines,  and  should  not  be  on  its 
way  to  statehood. 

It  would  be  a  reversal  of  most  of  the 
arguments  on  which  the  acquisition  of 
the  Philippine  islands  was  justified, 
for  example,  if  their  people  are  to 
possess  full-fledged  citizenship  in  the 
American  union,  and  their  islands 
to     become     states,     with     perhaps     a 


determining  voice  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege. Unless  the  American  people  want 
that  sort  of  thing  they  should  shut  it 
off  in  its  beginning,  and  that  comes  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Philippine  islands 
in  the  convention  as  if  they  were  on 
their  way  to  the  electoral  college.  The 
situation  is  the  same  with  other  out- 
lying possessions,  and  with  whatever 
additional  territory  may  yet  be  acquired. 
The  issue  is  thus  not  a  small  one. 


THE  NEW  BEDFORD  STRIKE. 


From  the  Boeton  AdverHeer, 
The  strike  in  the  cotton  mills  at  New 
Bedford  appears  to  be  based  on  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  pay  good  workmen 
more  than  poor  workmen.  The  prin- 
ciple of  giving  a  larger  compensation  for 
a  better  quality  of  work  is  one  which  has 
long  ruled  among  the  industries  of  this 
commonwealth.  When  an  operative  is 
able  to  produce  goods  which  have  no 
flaw  in  them,  the  mill  owners  declare 
that  he  should  be  paid  on  a  different 
basis  from  the  basis  on  which  an  opera- 
tive, who  is  constantly  spoiling  goods  or 
whose  whole  output  is  of  an  inferior 
quality,  is  paid.  This  contention  is  de- 
nied by  the  strikers.  They  contend  that 
all  operatives,  eflicient  or  not,  should  be 
paid  alike.  The  strike  is  to  rage  around 
this  queston.  Should  the  operatives 
win,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  indus- 
tries of  the  state  will  be  able  to  prosper 
under  the  changed  conditions.  If  ac- 
cepted, this  new  arrangement  would  be 
a  blow  to  the  industries  of  Massachu- 
setts. 


THE  NEW  BOSS. 


From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
The  old  boss  was  apt  to  keep  behind 
the  scenes  and  direct  things  by  pulling 
wires  and  issuing  orders  to  his  under- 
lings who  worked  the  machine.  The 
new  boss  is  a  talker,  a  writer  and  a  man 
of  magnetism.  He  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  stage  and  keeps  in  the  limelight. 
He  appears  as  the  champion  of  the  peo- 
ple aeainst  the  old  kind  of  boss  and 
against  the  "interests"  with  which  he  is 
allied.     He  appeals  to  ignorance,  to  pas- 
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sion  and  to  prejudice,  as  well  as  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independence,  and 
he  gets  a  following  whch  is  not  organ- 
ized into  a  powerful  machine,  but  is  ani- 
mated by  some  common  sentiment  or 
devoted  to  some  popular  cause  and  look 
to  him  to  "do  things."  But  when  it 
comes  to  getting  and  controlling  dele- 
gates and  appearing  in  conventions,  he 
seems  to  become  as  dictatorial  and  as 
devoted  to  selfish  designs  or  carrying 
his  own  ends  as  the  other  kind.  He  is 
as  much  an  obstacle  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  action  and  as  determined 
to  rule  or  ruin  as  those  whom  he  would 
dislodge.  He  may  have  higher  pur- 
poses, better  motives  and  nobler  senti- 
ments, but  he  is  equally  a  boss,  bent 
upon  having  his  own  way  with  the 
party  he  claims  to  represent.  This 
kind  used  to  be  called  demagogues. 


WAGES  IN  PRAGUE  BUTTON 
FACTORY. 


A  Prague  button  factory  is  turning 
out  large  quantities  of  a  ball  and  socket 
fastener,  the  invention  of  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Waldes  &  Co.,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
hooks  and  eyes  for  blouses  and  dresses. 
These  buttons  vary  in  size  from  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  four- 
fifths  of  an  inch,  and  are  guaranteed  not 
to  rust  or  tarnish  or  injure  garments  to 
which  they  are  attached.  The  buttons 
are  cut  from  bands,  or  ribbons  of  brass 
of  various  widths  and  thickness,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  buttons  desired. 
These  brass  ribbons  are  automatically 
fed  into  machines  which  make  the  but- 
toiis,  15,400  pounds  of  brass  being  used 
each  week. 

At  present  the  capacity  of  the  factory 
is  being  doubled.  The  machines  are 
operated  by  both  men  and  women,  who 
are  paid,  according  to  Consul  J.  I.  Brit- 
tain  at  Prague,  Bohemia,  $3.04  to  $3.65 
a  week,  but  some  skilled  laborers  re- 
ceive $10.15  to  $12.18  a  week.  Upward 
of  700  persons  are  employed  in  the  fac- 
tory, and  300  additional  workmen  call 
at  the  factory  daily  for  buttons,  which 
are  taken  to  their  homes  and  there  at- 
tached to  cards  by  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  including  young  chil- 


dren.    Thirty-six  buttons  are  attoched 
to  a  card  and  for  this  labor  the  factory 
pays  $0.24  for  each  100  cards.    The  daily 
output  of  the  factory  is  1,500  gross  of' 
buttons. 


COTTON  GROWING  IN  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


The  output  of  the  British  grown  cot- 
ton, under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Cotton  Growing  Association,  is  showing 
steady  progress.  The  latest  statistics  of 
the  Association,  published  in  the  Cotton 
Year  Book  of  1912,  give  the  following 
approximate  estimate  of  the  cotton 
grown  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  West  Africa  and  East  Africa 
during  the  past  seven  years.  In  1903 
the  total  was  1,900  bales,  valued  at  $141,- 
128.  In  1904  it  had  risen  to  5,500  bales 
valued  at  $364,987.  Each  year  shows  a 
steady  increase,  and  the  value  of  the 
product  of  191 1  was  $3,503,880. 


The  Tariff  does  not  and  cannot  regu- 
late wages.  But  this  it  can  and  does  do: 
It  creates  employment  and  thereby  in- 
creases the  demand  for  labor.  As  the 
demand  for  labor  increases  so  must  the 
price  of  labor  increase.  To  that  extent 
the  Tariff  affects  and  regrulates  wages. — 
American  Economist 


Old-fashioned  Republicans  still  be- 
lieve in  Protection  because  they  believe 
that  it  has  done  much  to  make  their 
country  great  and  its  people  prosperous. 
— Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


Our  public  officials  sometimes  show 
wonderful  insight  into  human  nature.  A 
woman  has  been  appointed  by  the  treas- 
ury department  to  burn  up  money. — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


The  Tariff  is  the  issue  for  the  Nation^ 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall 
belong  to  the  States. — Wilkes-Barre 
Times. 


Even  the  Filipinos  do  not  like  the 
Democratic  "free  sugar"  bill  and  are 
opposing  the  measure. 
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DO  WE  WANT  A  FREE  TRADE  PRESIDENT? 


The  importance  of  the  tariff  issue 
in  the  pending  campaign  has  been 
recognized  by  the  leaders  of  all 
parties,  and  is  emphasized  by  the  at- 
tention given  to  it  in  all  the  party 
platforms.  Governor  Wilson  is  re- 
ported as  saying,  "The  tariff  will  be 
the  dominant  issue.  It  will  not  be 
the  sole  issue,  of  course,  but  it  will 
be  the  most  important." 

The  attack  upon  the  protective 
tariff  by  the  chief  opposition  party 
lacks  some  of  the  force  and  virulence 
of  earlier  campaigns.  Protection  is 
not  denounced  as  '^robbery,"  and 
manufacturers  as  "robber  barons," 
but  the  Democratic  platform  boldly 
declares  that  a  protective  tariff  is  un- 
constitutional and  appeals  to  the 
country  to  aid  it  in  establishing  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance.  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  handles  the  tariff  ques- 
tion more  timidly  and  tentatively. 
**We  do  not  ignore  the  fact/'  he 
says,  "that  the  business  of  a  country 
like  ours  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
changes  in  legislation  of  this  kind. 
When  we  act,  we  shall  act  with  cau- 
tion and  prudence.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  changes  we  make  should  be 
made  onlv  at  such  a  rate  and  in  such 


a  way  as  will  least  interfere  with  the 
normal  and  healthful  course  of  com- 
merce and  manufacture.  But,"  ap- 
parently gaining  courage,  he  adds, 
"we  shall  not  on  that  account  act 
with  timidity,  as  if  we  did  not  know 
our  own  minds,  for  we  are  certain  of 
our  ground  and  of  our  object. 
There  should  be  an  immediate  re- 
vision, and  it  should  be  downward, 
unhesitatingly  and  steadily  down- 
ward." 

The  promise  to  act  on  tariff  mat- 
ters with  caution  and  prudence  is  an 
attempt  to  allay  the  alarm  which  a 
frank  and  open  free  trade  propa- 
ganda would  cause  and  is  in  line 
with  that  paragraph  in  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff  plank  which  says,  "we 
recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff 
taxation  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  country  and  we 
favor  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the 
principles  we  advocate  by  legislation 
that  will  not  injure  or  destroy  legi- 
timate industry." 

But  this  effort  to  conceal  the  pur- 
pose and  plan  of  the  party  under  soft 
and  soothing  phrases  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  blinding  the  eyes  of  Ameri- 
can business  men  to  the  menace  of 
the  Democratic  tariff  program.  Thev 
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will  not  forget  that  the  Democratic 
party  declares  that  "the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Constitution 
has  no  right  or  power  to  impose  or 
collect  tariff  duties,  except  for  the 
puipose  of  revenue;"  they  will  not 
forget  that  the  Democratic  platform 
appeals  "to  the  American  people  to 
support  us  in  our  demand  for  a  tar- 
iff for  revenue  only;"  nor  will  they 
forget  that  Governor  Wilson  is  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
protection  with  all  the  force  of  a 
theoretical  free  trader.  But  a  few 
weeks  have  passed  since  he  declared, 
"It  seems  to  me  very  absurd  to 
maintain  that  we  should  have  free 
trade  between  different  portions  of 
this  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
shut  ourselves  out  from  free  com- 
munication with  other  producing 
countries  of  the  world.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary to  impose  restrictive  duties 
on  goods  brought  from  abroad,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  as  a  matter  of 
logic,  necessary  to  impose  similar 
restrictions  upon  goods  taken  from 
one  state  of  this  Union  to  another." 

There  can  be  no  balder  declara- 
tion for  free  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  all  other  countries 
of  the  world;  with  England  and  its 
wage  workers,  whose  wage  scale, 
compared  with  ours,  is  as  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fifty;  with 
Germany  and  Belgium  and  France, 
whose  wages  are  even  less;  and  with 
the  millions  of  Japan's  wage  earners 
who  work  for  a  pittance  of  ten, 
twenty  and  thirty  cents  a  day. 

To  see  no  difference  between 
competition  with  countries  where 
such  labor  conditions  prevail  and 
competition  between  the  various 
states  of  the  Union  which  so  closely 
approximate  each  other  in  the  cost 
of  production,  stamps  the  Governor 


of  New  Jersey  as  a  man  incapable  of 
understanding  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  this  country. 
To  turn  the  shaping  of  our  National 
tariff  legislation  over  to  a  man  who 
would  as  soon  have  "free  communi- 
cation with  other  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world"  as  to  "have  free 
trade  between  different  portions  of 
this  country,"  would  be  to  place  the 
destinies  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  an  avowed  and  outspoken  free 
trader. 


WHO  MAKES  OUR  TARIFF 
LAWS? 


In  his  letter  accepting  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Governor  Wilson  asks,  "Who, 
when  you  come  down  to  the  hard 
facts  of  the  matter,  have  been  repre- 
sented in  recent  years  when  our  tar- 
iff schedules  were  being  discussed 
and  being  determined,  not  on  th<; 
floor  of  Congress,  for  that  is  not 
where  they  have  been  determined, 
but  in  the  Committee  Rooms  and 
Conferences?" 

This  would  have  been  a  good 
question  for  Governor  Wilson  to 
address  to  his  party  leaders  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who,  ac- 
cording to  Congressman  Hinds 
"have  brought  out  of  the  precincts  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  mysteries,  a 
more  revolutionary  regulation  than 
has  been  proposed  for  the  cotton  in- 
dustry by  any  responsible  statesman, 
Democratic  or  Republican,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Government.  No 
person  whose  livelihood  or  fortune 
may  be  imperiled  by  a  disaster  to 
the  industry  has  been  permitted  to 
be  heard:  none  of  the  careful,  scien- 
tific  inquiry  that  modern  statesman- 
ship in  other  lands  has  called  in  to 
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safeguard  the  process  of  making 
tariffs  has  been  attempted  or 
awaited." 

It  is  due  to  the  frankness  of 
Chairman  Underwood  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  we  have 
learned  the  sources  from  which  its 
committee  received  its  light  in  fram- 
ing the  recent  cotton  bill.  He  has 
told  us,  again  quoting  Mr.  Hinds, 
that  "so  far  as  the  wisdom  of  mortal 
man  is  concerned,  the  fourteen  non- 
partisan Democratic  members  were 
permitted  to  commune  with  a  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  who  is  the 
roaster  of  many  figures  relating  to 
the  industry.  But,  so  far  as  the  in- 
dustry itself  is  concerned,  it  may  be 
said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  that  he  toils  not,  neither 
docs  he  spin." 

Out  of  the  silence  and  seclusion  of 
this  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  issued  a  cotton  bill 
which  most  seriously  affects  an  in- 
dustry in  which  $822,000,000  are  in- 
vested, and  in  which  380,000  of  wage 
earners  obtain  their  livelihood. 
Legislation  of  such  an  important 
nature,  it  is  presumed,  is  enacted 
"for  the  general  welfare,"  and  yet  no 
man  whose  capital  is  imperiled  or 
whose  welfare  and  livelihood  are  in- 
volved was  asked  or  permitted  to 
appear  before  the  Committee. 

Is  this  the  method  of  tariff  making 
which  Governor  Wilson  approves? 
Is  this  why  he  slurringly  refers  to 
the  fact  that  in  all  previous  Con- 
gresses, the  representatives  of  our 
great  industries,  upon  whose  success 
in  business  depend  the  welfare  and 
livelihood  of  six  million  wage  earn- 
ers and  ninety  millions  of  our  popu- 
lation, have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  concerning  the  need 
of  their  industries  for  that  "encour- 


agement and  protection  to  manu- 
factures'' which  has  been  the  policy 
of  our  Government  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  first  tariff  law? 

Is  it  better  to  have  the  important 
schedules  of  our  tariff  devised  be- 
hind closed  doors  where  fourteen 
members  "commune  with  a  gentle- 
man from  New  York,"  than  to  have 
our  tariff  laws  represent  the'  needs 
of  our  industries  and  the  welfare  of 
our  people?  Which  method  prom- 
ises the  most  to  our  country;  that 
method  which  Governor  Wilson  evi- 
dently  approves  or  the  method  which 
has  prevailed  since  the  administra- 
tion of  George  Washington,  the 
method  which  seeks  the  fullest  in- 
formation and  gives  to  employers 
and  employes  the  fullest  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  opinions  and  ex- 
plaining the  conditions  under  which 
their  business  is  conducted? 


In  a  speech  at  Gloucester,  N.  J.,. 
Aug.  15,  Governor  Wilson  told  the 
farmers  that  they  were  greatly 
wronged  by  the  tariff;  that  they  pay 
the  costs  and  get  none  of  the  bene- 
fits. Mr.  Wilson  is  not  too  young  to 
remember  that  under  the  low  tariff 
of  i893-'97  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try lost  many  hundreds  of  millions  in 
the  diminished  farm  values  of  their 
products  and  live  stock,  and  in  de- 
creased consumption  by  the  masses. 
For  example,  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  wheat  which  had  risen 
to  six  bushels  per  capita  under  the 
McKinley  tariff  fell  as  low  as  three 
and  one-half  bushels  per  capita 
under  the  Wilson  tariff.  Since  1897 
the  farmers  have  greatly  prospered 
under  protective  tariffs.  They  have 
been  well  taken  care  of,  and  ought 
to  be  satisfied  to  let  well  enough 
alone. 
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THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENTARY  SITUATION. 

**  Free  Trade"  in  Danger. 

By  a  Student  of  British  Politics. 


Previous  references  in  these  pages 
to  the  British  Tariff  Reform  agita- 
tion may  have  served  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  Liberal  ministry  labors  in 
its  self-imposed  task  of  overthrow- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  realm.  So 
far  from  these  difficulties  showing 
any  sign  of  retrogression,  the  evi- 
dence of  Parliamentary  by-elections 
maintains  its  one-sided  character, 
with  the  result  that  any  lingering 
idea  of  a  "mandate"  from  the  coun- 
try must  have  vanished  from  the 
minds  of  ministers  and  their  sup- 
porters. 

It  is  true  that  the  nominal  balance 
of  parties  has  been  but  little  dis- 
turbed by  these  tell-tale  appeals  to 
isolated  constituencies.  But  the 
disquieting  fact  remains  that  in  sup- 
posedly "safe"  boroughs  and  other 
electoral  divisions  a  transfer  of  votes 
from  the  ministerial  to  the  opposi- 
tion side  is  a  feature  of  each  election 
— a  transfer  often  more  than  suffi- 
cient, were  it  not  for  the  heavy  ante- 
cedent majorities,  to  defeat  the  min- 
isterial candidate.  Ilkeston,  a  min- 
ing and  industrial  district  represent- 
ed by  Col.  Seely,  recently  promoted 
to  the  ministry  of  war,  furnishes  an 
excellent  example  of  this  changed 
attitude.  With  all  the  advantages 
of  prestige  on  his  side  in  his  eleva- 
tion to  one  of  the  highest  offices  in 
the  service  of  the  Crown,  his  ma- 
jority of  4,044  in  December,  1910, 
was  reduced  to  1,211  in  July,  1912.  A 
still  more    significant    instance,    in- 


volving the  substitution  of  a  Union- 
ist for  a  Liberal,  is  found  in  the 
Northwest  Manchester  by-election 
of  August  8.  The  sitting  Liberal 
member,  Sir  George  Kemp,  unable 
to  identify  himself  with  the  Govern- 
ment's Irish  Home  Rule  bill,  re- 
signed his  seat  as  a  protest  against 
that  measure,  with  the  result  that  his 
1910  majority  of  783  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  Unionist  majority  of 
1202. 

An  election  in  an  English  indus- 
trial constituency  is  especially  sig^ 
nificant  in  its  relation  to  the  fiscal 
issue.  It  is  precisely  among  such 
voters  that  a  readiness  to  listen  to 
wild  and  disingenuous  talk  about 
"food  taxes"  can  be  found  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  emissaries  of  what,  in 
England,  passes  for  Free  Trade.  It 
is,  therefore,  almost  as  amazing  to 
read  of  the  Ilkeston  turnover  as  to 
note  the  steady  advance  of  Tariff 
Reform  sentiment  in  Lancashire — 
the  cradle  of  Cobdenism  and  the 
traditional  domain  of  superstitious 
worshippers  at  that  mediaeval 
shrine.  Such  manifestations  have 
their  parallel  in  Parliament  itself  in 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
hold  their  former  nominal  majority 
of  114  to  that  unflinching  loyalty 
which  is  so  vital  an  element  of  the 
British  party  system.  Thus,  on  July 
I,  a  Tariff  Reform  amendment  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  finance  bill,  em- 
bodying a  preferential  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  British-grown  tea  to  the 
extent  of  2  cents  a  pound  (4  pence 
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instead  of  5  pence)  was  defeated  by  a 
Government  majority  of  only  22, 
surely  evidence  enough  of  a  serious 
weakening  of  the  "Free  Trade"  pha- 
lanx on  which,  not  so  long  ago,  im- 
plicit reliance  could  have  been 
placed. 

The  situation  is  further  compli- 
cated, to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
ministry,  by  the  restiveness  of  the 
Labor  party  within  and  without  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  equivo- 
cating attitude  of  ministers  in  regard 
to  free  and  union  labor  during  the 
recent  London  dock  strike  has 
widened  a  rift  which  much  pains  had 
been  taken  to  ignore,  if  not  to  con- 
ceal. The  abandonment  of  this 
ostrich-like  policy  is  evidenced  by 
the  closing  act  of  the  Government, 
before  adjourning  Parliament  on 
August  7,  in  passing  to  a  second 
reading  a  bill  designed  to  remove  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  Labor  party's 
disability  under  the  Osborne  judg- 
ment of  December,  1909.  The  latter 
declared  as  illegal  the  use  of  labor 
union  funds  for  political  purposes, 
while  the  measure  now  being  pro- 
moted by  the  Government  will  permit 
this  and,  incidentally,  legalize  the  ap- 
plication of  weekly  subscriptions 
from  Unionist  (GDnservative)  work- 
men to  the  financing  of  the  Liberal 
propaganda.  Comment  on  the  in- 
herent injustice  of  this  course  is  as 
superfluous  as  any  attempt  to  char- 
acterize a  ministry  content  to  rely 
upon  such  a  palpable  bribe  as  a 
means  of  prolonging  its  endangered 
existence.  The  scandal  becomes  the 
more  flagrant  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  payment  of  a  £400  salary  to 
members  of  the  lower  chamber,  in 
force  since  August,  1910,  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  Osborne  judg- 


ment and  its  threatened  effect  upon 
Labor  representation. 

The  reality  of  the  danger  which 
these  tactics  are  designed  to  avert 
may  be  judged  from  the  possibility 
of  less  than  a  score  of  disaffected 
Liberals  allying  themselves  with  the 
41  Labor  members,  and  turning  out 
the  Government  on  a  division.  Its 
recognition  by  the  ministry  is  further 
attested  by  attempts — successful  in 
one  recent  by-election — to  displace 
Labor  members  by  regular  minis- 
terial supporters  as  opportunities 
arise.  The  result  of  this  policy  at 
the  Hanley  by-election  of  July  12  was 
to  let  in  a  Liberal  in  place  of  the  de- 
ceased Labor  member — a  heavy 
blow  for  the  Labor  party — and  at 
Crewe  (July  26)  the  gain  of  a  seat  by 
the  Unionists  at  the  expense  of  the 
Liberals. 

Parliament  will  reassemble  in  Oc- 
tober for  the  discussion — so  called — 
of  an  array  of  measures  unique  in 
British  annals.  Among  these  is  a 
bill  which,  while  professedly  aiming 
at  a  reform  of  the  electoral  fran- 
chise, has  been  aptly  described  by 
the  Free  Trade  "Spectator"  (June 
22)  as  "the  most  shameful  piece  of 
political  partisanship  that  has  ever 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons."  Intended  to  secure  the 
addition  of  2,500,000  male  voters  to 
the  Parliamentary  register  and  the 
removal  of  575,cxx)  voters  by  the  abo- 
lition of  plural  voting,  the  bill  avow- 
edly leaves  untouched  the  unequal 
distribution  of  seats  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  inequitable  Par- 
liamentary representation  of  Eng- 
land in  particular.  As  the  "Specta- 
tor" puts  it,  the  Government  pro- 
poses "to  select  those  anomalies 
which   are   injurious   to   their   party 
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and  to  reform  others  in  a  way  which 
they  believe  will  very  largely  increase 
the  number  of  votes  available  for 
Liberals.  Those  electoral  anomalies 
which  tell  against  the  Unionist  party, 
and  so  in  favor  of  the  Liberals, 
though  they  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  glaring  and,  from  the  public 
point  of  view,  the  most  injurious, 
they  propose  to  leave  entirely  un- 
touched and  unremedied." 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  British  electoral  system. 
But  it  may  at  least  be  pointed  out 
that  any  attempt  to  reform  it  should 
aim  at  the  elimination  of  conditions 
under  which  217,462  Liberal  voters 
return  30  ministerial  members  from 
Wales,  while  100,547  Welsh  Union- 
ists voters  are  entirely  unrepresented 
in  Parliament.  Again,  and  as  preju- 
dicing the  other  political  party,  27,- 
01 1  Liberal  voters  in  Sheffield  were 
able,  at  the  last  general  election,  to 
return  only  two  members,  while 
three  were  returned  by  only  24,538 
Unionist  voters.  A  still  more  glar- 
ing inequality  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
return  of  103  Irish  members  of  Par- 
liament by  a  total  electorate  of  696,- 
405,  while  23  English  constituencies, 
with  an  electorate  of  706,540,  return 
only  one  member  each — ^23  against 
103.  Among  the  unlucky  23,  the 
growing  English  borough  of  Rom- 
ford, with  58,145  electors,  may  be 
contrasted  wth  the  Irish  town  of 
Kilkenny,  with  1,763  electors,  each 
having  the  same  representation  in 
Parliament.  And  yet,  the  Liberal 
ministry  proposes  to  leave  these 
anomalies  as  they  stand! 

If  the  astounding  mass  of  legisla- 
tion presented  by  the  Asquith  min- 
istry is  to  be  forced  through  Parlia- 
ment without  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
electorate  it  will  be  done  in  violation 


of  every  Ekiglish  characteristic  and 
sentiment  and  by  means  utterly  inim- 
ical to  the  spirit  of  English  institu- 
tions. 


OUR  INCREASING  FOREIGN 
TRADK 


Most  satisfactory  is  the  balance  of 
$550,795,914  on  the  exports  side  of 
the  ledger  over  the  amount  of  im- 
ports for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  according  to  figures  issued  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Statistics.  While 
not  the  largest  balance  ever  ob- 
tained it  is  nevertheless  most  satis- 
factory. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  the 
12  months  was  $1,653426,174,  which 
is  $126,200,069  more  than  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  total  of  exports 
reached  $2,204,222,088,  an  increase 
of  $154,901,889  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  when  it  passed  the  two 
billion  dollar  mark  for  the  first  time. 
The  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
is  $28,701,820  more  than  for  the  year 
ending  June,  191 1. 

The  high  figures  for  exports  be- 
gan with  October  and  for  four 
months  in  succession  they  exceeded 
$200,000,000,  reaching  the  maximum 
of  $224,907,907,136  in  December. 
The  lowest  figure  for  any  month  in 
the  year  was  $127,697,054  in  July, 
and  that  was  the  only  month  when  it 
did  not  exceed  the  latest  June  value. 
The  months  of  highest  imports  were 
March,  April  and  May  and  the  max- 
imum of  162471,159  was  reached  in 
April.  The  lowest  figure  was  $118,- 
054,204  in  July  a  year  ago. 


The  people  are  just  as  calm  over  being 
denied  the  opportunity  to  rule  as  when 
Mr.  Bryan  first  called  their  attention 
to  it. 
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PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  SPEECH  OF 
ACCEPTANCE. 

Scientific  Revision  of  Tariff— Danger  of  **Hard  Times"  in  Demo- 
cratic Schedules— Trusts,  Federal  Incorporation, 
and  Other  Matters  Discussed. 


Surrounded  by  his  family  and. 
friends,  President  Taft  received,  on 
August  I,  from  Senator  Root,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  notification, 
his  first  information  of  his  renomina- 
tion  by  the  Chicago  convention.  The 
President  and  committee  and  guests 
were  assembled  in  the  East  Room  of 
the  White  House,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speeches  luncheon  was 
served.  Members  of  the  notification 
committee  besides  Senator  Root  in- 
cluded: California,  Julius  Kahn;  Col- 
orado, Simon  Guggenheim;  Con- 
necticut, Frank  B.  Weeks;  Maine, 
Edward  M.  Lawrence;  New  Hamp- 
shire, Charles  M.  Floyd;  Rhode 
Island,  R.  L.  Beekman;  Utah,  Reed 
Smoot;  Philippines,  Thomas  L.  Har- 
digan;  Porto  Rico,  Mateo  Eajardo. 

In  his  speech  of  notification  Sen- 
ator Root  said  in  part: 

"For  the  second  tme  in  the  history  of 
the  Republican  party  a  part  of  the  dele- 
gates have  refused  to  be  bound  by  the 
action  of  the  convention.  Now,  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  the  irreconcilable 
minority  declares  its  intention  to  sup- 
port either  your  Democratic  opponent, 
or  a  third  candidate.  The  reason  as- 
sig^ned  for  this  course  is  dissatisfaction 
with  the  decision  of  certain  contests  in 
the  making  up  of  the  temporary  roll  of 
the  convention.  Those  contests  were 
decided  by  the  tribunal  upon  which  the 
law  that  has  governed  the  Republican 
party  for  more  than  forty  years  imposed 
the  duty  of  deciding  such  contests. 

"So  long  as  those  decisions  were  made 


honestly  and  in  good  faith  all  persons 
were  bound  to  accept  them  as  conclusive 
in  the  making  up  of  the  temporary  roll 
of  the  convention,  and  neither  in  the 
facts  and  arguments  produced  before 
the  National  Committee,  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  and  the  convention  itself, 
nor  otherwise,  does  there  appear  just 
ground  for  impeaching  the  honesty  and 
good  faith  of  the  committee's  decisions. 
Both  the  making  up  of  the  temporary 
roll,  and  the  rights  accorded  to  the  per- 
sons upon  that  roll,  whose  seats  were 
contested,  were  in  accordance  with  the 
long-established  and  unquestioned  rules 
of  law  governing  the  party,  and  founded 
upon  justice  and  commonsense.  Your 
title  to  the  nomination  is  as  clear  and 
unimpeachable  as  the  title  of  any  can- 
didate of  any  party  since  political  con- 
ventions began. 

"Your  selection  has  a  broader  basis 
than  a  mere  expression  of  choice  be- 
tween different  party  leaders  represent- 
ing the  same  ideas.  You  have  been 
nominated  because  you  stand  pre-emi- 
nently for  certain  fixed  and  essential 
principles  which  the  Republican  party 
maintains.  You  believe  in  the  rule  of 
law  rather  than  the  rule  of  men.  You 
realize  that  the  only  safety  for  nations, 
as  for  individuals,  is  to  establish  and 
abide  by  declared  principles  of  action. 
You  are  in  sympathy  with  the  great 
practical  rules  of  right  conduct  that  the 
American  people  have  set  up  for  their 
own  guidance  and  self-restraint  in  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution— the  lim- 
itations upon  governmental  and  official 
power  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty  and  justice.  You  know  that  to 
sweep  away  these  wise  rules  of  self- 
restraint  would  not  be  progress  but  de- 
cadence. You  know  that  the  great  dec- 
larations  of  principle   in   our   Constitu- 
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tion  cannot  be  made  an  effectual  guide 
to  conduct  in  any  other  way  than  by 
judicial  judgment  upon  attempts  to  vio- 
late them;  and  you  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence, dignity  and  authority  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States." 

The  President's  Speech. 

The  President's  speech  is  very 
long,  and  as  it  would  fill  a  dozen 
pages  of  this  magazine  we  can  give 
space  only  for  a  synopsis  and  some 
extracts.  The  speech  will  probably 
be  widely  circulated  by  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  and  it  is 
announced  that  the  President  will 
later  issue  a  formal  letter  of  accept- 
ance, which  may  be  equally  compre- 
hensive. 

The  supreme  issue  that  confronts 
the  voters,  the  President  declares,  is 
that  of  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tion's institutions  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  threatened, 
he  says,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
Democratic  party  and  on  the  other 
by  those  Republicans  who  have  left 
the  party  to  try  their  fortunes  in  a 
new  one.  Next  in  importance  Mr. 
Taft  places  the  tariff.  In  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Democrats  for  reduc- 
tions in  the  present  schedules,  he 
says,  lies  danger  of  business  depres- 
sion and  hard  times.  The  Republi- 
can principle  of  revision  only  where 
scientific  investigation  shows  it  nec- 
essary, marked  the  straight  road  to 
continued  prosperity  and  commercial 
peace.  In  discussing  the  tariff,  the 
President  says  that  it  is  untrue  that 
to  its  door  could  be  traced  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  pointed  out  that 
conditions  of  living  were  alike  all 
over  the  world.  A  political  promise 
could  not  remedy  such  a  condition, 
he  says.  As  an  issue  only  less  im- 
portant than  the  tariff,  the  President 
places  the  regulation  of  trusts.  He 
says  the  Sherman  law  had  been  en- 


forced with  success,  but  adds  that 
specific  acts  of  unfair  trade  should  be 
denounced  as  misdemeanors  that 
such  acts  might  be  avoided  or  when 
committed  punished  by  summary 
procedure.  Interstate  business  en- 
terprises should  be  offered  a  Federal 
incorporation  law. 

Aside  from  those  issues  the  Presi- 
dent points  to  the  record  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  particularly  dur- 
ing his  own  administration  as  an 
earnest  of  what  it  might  be  expected 
to  do  in  the  future  if  the  people  re- 
turned it  to  power  in  November.  He 
attacks  the  Democrats  at  other 
points  than  the  tariff,  making  special 
reference  to  the  refusal  of  that  party 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
continue  the  naval  policy  of  two  bat- 
tleships a  year.  Taft  does  not  men- 
tion either  Colonel  Roosevelt  or 
Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  by  name 
but  refers  to  each.  While  he  does 
not  accuse  either  of  embracing  the 
doctrines  of  socialism,  many  of  the 
proposals  they  had  made,  the  Presi- 
dent says,  savored  of  it  strongly.  He 
closes  with  a  review  of  his  adminis- 
trative achievements  and  appeals  di- 
rectly to  the  conservative  voters  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  join  with  the 
Republicans  at  the  polls.  He  says 
there  are  many  who  call  themselves 
Democrats,  who  view,  with  the  same 
aversion  that  Republicans  do,  the 
radical  propositions  of  change  in  our 
form  of  goverment  that  are  reckless- 
ly advanced  to  satisfy  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  popular  clamor.  They 
are  men  who  revere  the  Constitution, 
men  who  deprecate  disturbances  in 
business  conditions,  and  are  yearni:  g 
for  that  quiet  from  demagogic  agita- 
tion which  is  essential  to  the  enjoy- 
ment by  the  whole  people  of  the 
great    prosperity    which    the    good 
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crops  and  the  present  conditions 
ought  to  bring.  To  them  the  Pres- 
ident appeals,  as  to  all  Republicans, 
to  join  in  an  earnest  effort  to  avert 
the  "political  and  economic  revolu- 
tion" and  business  paralysis  which 
Republican  defeat  will  bring  about. 
Such  misfortune,  he  says,  will  fall 
most  heavily  on  the  wage-earner. 

The  President  discusses  at  some 
length  the  recall  of  judges  and  judi- 
cial decisions  and  the  proposals  to 
forbid  the  use  of  injunctions  to  pro- 
tect property  against  a  secondary 
boycott  and  the  use  of  juries  in  con- 
tempt proceedings  brought  to  en- 
force decrees  or  orders.  The  recall 
of  decisions  he  labels  the  "grotesque 
proposition  by  the  leader  of  former 
Republicans  who  have  left  their 
party."  "The  Republican  party," 
concludes  the  President,  "stands  for 
none  of  these  innovations  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  change,  and  cul- 
tivating popular  hope  that  in  the 
change  something  beneficial,  unde- 
fined, will  take  place.  We  favor  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber. We  believe  that  we  have  made 
progress  from  the  beginning  to  now 
and  that  the  progress  is  to  continue 
into  the  far  future;  that  it  is  reason- 
able progress,  that  experience  has 
shown  to  be  really  useful  and  help- 
ful, and  from  which  there  is  no  reac- 
tion to  something  worse.  It  is  said 
that  this  is  not  an  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign. It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  su- 
preme issue." 

Public  Roused  by  Demagogues. 

In  the  work  of  rousing  the  people  to 
the  danger  that  threatened  our  civiliza- 
tion from  the  abuses  of  concentrated 
wealth  and  the  power  it  was  likely  to 
exercise,  the  public  imagination  was 
wrought  upon  and  a  reign  of  sensational 
journalism  and  unjust  and  unprincipled 
muckraking     has     followed,     in     which 


much  injustice  has  been  done  to  honest 
men.  Demagogues  have  seized  the  op- 
portunity further  to  inflame  the  public 
mind  and  have  sought  to  turn  the 
peculiar  conditions  to  their  advantage. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  in  which  by 
exaggeration  of  the  defects  of  our  pres- 
ent condition,  by  false  charges  of  re- 
sponsibility for  it  against  individuals 
and  classes,  by  holdng  up  to  the  fever- 
ish imagination  of  the  less  fortunate  and 
the  discontented  the  possibiliities  of  a 
millennium,  a  condition  of  popular  un- 
rest has  been  produced.  New  parties 
are  being  formed,  with  the  proposed 
purpose  of  satisfying  this  unrest  by 
promising  a  panacea.  In  so  far  as  in- 
equality of  condition  can  be  lessened 
and  equality  of  opportunity  can  be  pro- 
moted by  improvement  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  the  betterment  of  the 
laws  to  insure  the  quick  administration 
of  justice,  and  by  the  prevention  of  the 
acquisition  of  privilege  without  just 
compensation,  in  so  far  as  the  adoption 
of  the  legislation  above  recited  and 
laws  of  a  similar  character  may  aid  the 
less  fortunate  in  their  struggle  with  the 
hardships  of  life,  all  are  in  sympathy 
with  a  continued  effort  to  remedy  the 
injustice  and  to  aid  the  weak,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  no  national  ad- 
ministration in  which  more  real  steps  of 
such  progress  have  been  taken  than  in 
the  present  one.  But  in  so  far  as  the 
propaganda  for  the  satisfaction  of  un- 
rest involves  the  promise  of  a  millen- 
nium, a  condition  in  which  the  rich  are 
to  be  made  reasonably  poor  and  the 
poor  reasonably  rich  by  law,  we  are 
chasing  a  phantom;  we  are  holding  out 
to  those  whose  unrest  we  fear  a  prospect 
and  a  dream,  a  vision  of  the  impossible. 

"Social  Justice"  Means  Socialism. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  I  fear,  the 
equal  opportunity  which  those  seek  who 
proclaim  the  coming'  of  so-called  social 
justice  involves  a  forced  division  of 
property,  and  that  means  socialism.  In 
the  abuses  of  the  last  two  decades  it  is 
true  that  ill-gotten  wealth  has  been  con- 
centrated in  some  undeserving  hands, 
and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  redistrib- 
ute it  on  any  equitable  principle  to 
those  from  whom  it  was  taken  without 
adequate  or  proper  compensation  it 
would  be  a  good  result  to  bring  it  about. 
But  this  is  obviously  impossible  and  im- 
practicable.   All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
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treat  this  as  one  incidental  evil  of  a 
great  expansive  movement  in  the  ma- 
terial progress  of  the  world  and  to 
make  sure  that  there  will  be  no  recur- 
rence of  such  evil.  In  this  regard  we 
have  made  great  progress  and  reform, 
as  in  respect  to  secret  rebates  in  rail- 
ways, the  improper  conferring  of  public 
franchi*^s,  and  the  immunity  of  monop- 
oli7ing  trnst9  and  combinations.  The 
misfortune's  of  ordinary  business,  the 
division  of  the  estates  of  wealthy  men 
at  their  death,  the  chances  of  specula- 
tion which  undue  good  fortune  seems 
often  to  stimulate,  operating  as  causes 
through  a  generation,  will  do  much  to 
divide  up  such  large  fortunes.  It  is  far 
better  to  await  the  diminution  of  this 
evil  by  natural  causes  than  to  attempt 
what  would  soon  take  on  the  aspect  of 
confiscation  or  to  abolish  the  principle 
and  institution  of  private  property  and 
to  change  to  socialism.  Socialism  in- 
volves the  taking  away  of  the  motive  for 
acquisition,  saving,  energy  and  enter- 
prise, and  a  futile  attempt  by  commit- 
tees to  apportion  the  rewards  due  for 
productive  labor.  It  means  stagnation 
and  retrogression.  It  destroys  the 
mainspring  of  human  action  that  has 
carried  the  world  on  and  upward  for 
2000  years. 

Political  "Reforms"  and  Class  Legisla- 
tion. 

But  after  we  have  changed  all  the 
governmental  machinery  so  as  to  permit 
instantaneous  expression  of  the  people 
in  constitutional  amendments,  in  stat- 
utes and  in  recall  of  public  agents,  what 
then?  Votes  are  not  bread,  constitution- 
al amendments  are  not  work,  referen- 
dums  do  not  pay  rent  or  furnish  houses, 
recalls  do  not  furnish  clothing,  initia- 
tives do  not  supply  employment  or  re- 
lieve inequalities  of  condition  or  of  op- 
portunity. We  still  ought  to  have  set 
before  us  the  definite  plans  to  bring  on 
complete  equality  of  opportunity  and  to 
abolish  hardships  and  evil  for  humanity. 
We  listen  for  them  in  vain. 

Instead  of  giving  us  the  benefit  of 
any  specific  remedies  for  the  hardships 
and  evils  of  society  they  point  out,  they 
follow  their  urgent  appeals  for  closer 
association  of  the  people  in  legislation 
by  an  attempt  to  cultivate  the  hostility 
of  the  people  to  the  courts  and  to  repre- 
sent that  they  are  in  some  form  uphold- 
ing   injustice    and    are    obstructing    the 


popular  will.  Attempts  are  made  to 
take  away  all  those  safeguards  for 
niaintaining  the  independence  of  the  ju* 
diciary  which  are  so  carefully  framed  in 
our  Constitution.  These  attempts  find 
expression  in  the  policy,  on  one  hand,  of 
the  recall  of  judges,  a  system  under 
which  a  judge  whose  decision  in  one 
case  may  temporarily  displease  the  elec- 
torate is  to  be  deprived  at  once  of  his 
office  by  a  popular  vote — a  pernicious 
system  embodied  in  the  Arizona  consti- 
tution and  which  the  Democrats  of  the 
House  and  Senate  refused  to  condemn 
as  the  initial  policy  of  a  new  State.  The 
same  spirit  manifested  itself  in  the  vote 
by  Democratic  senators  on  the  proposi- 
tion, first,  to  abolish  the  Commerce 
Court,  and,  second,  to  abolish  judges  by 
mere  act  of  repeal,  although  under  the 
Constitution  their  terms  are  for  life,  on 
no  ground  except  that  they  did  not  like 
some  of  the  court's  recent  decisions. 
Another  form  of  hostility  to  ^he  judi- 
ciary is  shown  in  the  grotesque  propo- 
sition by  the  leader  of  former  Republi- 
cans who  have  left  their  party  for  a  re- 
call of  decisions,  so  that  a  decision  on 
a  point  of  constitutional  law,  having 
been  rendered  by  the  highest  court  ca- 
pable of  rendering  it,  shall  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  to  determine 
whether  it  ought  to  be  sustained.  Again 
the  Democratic  party  in  Congress  and 
convention  shows  its  desire  to  weaken 
the  courts  by  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
writ  of  injunction  to  protect  a  lawful 
business  against  the  destructive  effect  of 
a  secondary  boycott  and  by  interposing 
a  jury  in  contempt  proceedings  brought 
to  enforce  its  order  and  decrees.  These 
provisions  are  really  class  legislation, 
designed  to  secure  immunity  for  law- 
lessness in  labor  disputes  on  the  part  of 
the  laborers;  but  operating  much  more 
widely  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the  court 
in  cases  which  do  not  involve  labor  dis- 
putes at  all.  The  hostility  to  the  judi- 
ciary and  the  measures  to  take  away  its 
power  and  its  independence  constitute 
the  chief  definite  policy  that  can  be  fair- 
ly attributed  to  that  class  of  statesmen 
and  reformers  whose  absorption  and 
control  the  Republican  party  escaped  at 
Chicago  and  the  Democratic  party  yield- 
ed to  at  Baltimore. 

Praise  for  Pajme  Tariff  Bill. 

The  platform  of  1908  promised,  on  be- 
half of  the  Republican  party,  to  do  cer- 
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tain  things.  One  was  that  the  tariff 
would  be  revised  at  an  extra  session.  An 
extra  session  was  called  and  the  tariff 
was  revised.  The  platform  did  not  say 
in  specific  words  that  the  revision  would 
be  generally  downward,  but  I  construed 
it  to  mean  that  During  the  pendency 
of  the  bill  and  after  it  was  passed,  it 
was  subjected  to  the  most  vicious  mis- 
representation. It  was  said  to  be  a  bill 
to  increase  the  tariff  rather  than  to  re- 
duce it  The  law  has  been  in  force  now 
since  August,  1909,  a  period  of  about 
thirty-five  months.  We  are  able  to 
judge  from  its  operation  how  far  the 
statement  is  true  that  it  did  reduce 
duties. 

It  has  vindicated  itself.  Under  its 
operation,  prosperity  has  been  gradually 
restored  since  the  panic  of  1907.  There 
have  been  no  disastrous  failures  and  no 
disastrous  strikes.  The  percentage  of 
reduction  below  the  Dingley  bill  is 
shown  in  the  larger  free  list  and  in  the 
lower  percentage  of  the  tariff  collected 
on  the  total  value  of  the  goodsimport- 
ed.  The  figures  show  that  under  the 
Dingley  bill,  which  was  in  force  144 
months,  the  average  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
ports that  came  in  free  was  in  value 
44.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  importations, 
and  that  under  the  Payne  bill,  which  has 
been  in  force  35  months,  the  average  per 
cent  in  value  of  the  imports  which  have 
come  in  free  amounts  to  51.2  per  cent, 
of  the  total;  that  the  average  ad  va- 
lorem of  the  duties  on  all  importations 
under  the  12  years  of  the  Dingley  bill 
was  45.8  per  cent,  while  under  the  35 
months  of  the  Payne  bill  this  was  41.2 
per  cent.,  and  that  the  average  ad  va- 
lorem of  the  dutiable  imports  under  the 
Dingley  bill  was  25.5  per  cent,  while 
under  the  Payne  bill  it  was  20.1  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  considering  only 
reductions  on  dutiable  goods,  the  reduc- 
tion in  duties  from  the  Dingley  bill  to 
the  Payne  bill  was  10  per  cent,  and  con- 
sidering both  free  and  dutiable  reduc- 
tions, they  amounted  to  21  per  cent 

Work  of  Tariff  Board. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Payne  bill 
I  was  able  to  appoint  a  Tariff  Board  to 
make  investigations  into  each  schedule 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion abroad  of  the  articles  named  in  the 
schedule,  in  order  to  enable  Congress  in 
adjusting  this  schedule  to    know    what 


rate  of  duty  was  necessary  to  prevent  a 
destructive  competition  from  European 
countries  and  the  closing  up  of  our  mills 
and  other  sources  of  production.  We 
are  living  on  an  econonuc  basis  estab- 
lished on  principles  of  protection.  A 
large  part  of  our  products  are  dependent 
for  existence  upon  a  rate  of  duty  suffi- 
cient to  save  the  producer  from  foreign 
competition  which  would  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  business  impossible.  In 
the  making  of  the  Pa3me  bill,  Congress 
did  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  report 
of  the  Tariff  Board  showing  the  exact 
facts.  If  it  had,  the  bill  would  have 
been  constructed  on  a  better  basis,  but 
we  now  have  had  the  Tariff  Board 
working,  and  it  has  made  a  report  on 
the  production  of  wool  and  the  manu- 
facture of  woolens  in  this  country  and 
in  all  the  countries  abroad,  and  has 
given  the  same  data  as  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton.  If  the  Republican  party 
had  control  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, there  would  be  no  difficulty  now 
in  passing  a  woolen  bill  such  indeed,  as 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Republicans 
in  the  House,  reducing  the  duty  on  wool 
and  on  woolens  to  such  a  degree  at  not 
to  include  more  than  enough  to  enable 
the  wool  industry  and  the  woolen  indus- 
try to  live  and  produce  a  reasonable 
profit.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  cotton  industry.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  opponents,  the  Demo- 
crats, have  presented  to  me  for  my  sig- 
nature a  woolen  bill  and  a  cotton  bill, 
both  of  which  if  allowed  to  become  a 
law,  as  the  reports  of  the  Tariff  Board 
show,  would  have  made  such  a  radical 
cut  in  the  rates  on  many  woolen  and 
cotton  manufactures  as  seriously  to  in- 
terfere with  those  industries  in  this 
country.  This  would  have  forced  a 
transfer  of  the  manufacture  to  England 
and  Germany  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Democratic     Success     Menaces     Pros- 
perity. 

If  the  result  of  the  election  were  to 
put  the  Democrats  completely  in  con- 
trol of  all  branches  of  the  Government, 
then  we  may  look  for  the  reduction  of 
duties  upon  all  articles  the  manufacture 
of  which  need  protection,  and  may  an- 
ticipate a  serious  injury  to  a  large  part 
of  our  manufacturing  industry.  We 
would  not  have  to  wait  for  actual  legis- 
lation on  this  subject;  the  very  prospect 
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of  Democratic  success  when  its  policy 
toward  our  great  protected  industries 
became  understood  would  postpone  in- 
definitely the  coming  of  prosperity  and 
tend  to  give  us  a  recurrence  of  the  hard 
times  that  we  had  in  the  decade  be- 
tween 1890  and  1897.  The  Democratic 
platform  declares  protection  to  be  un- 
constitutional, although  it  has  been  the 
motive  and  purpose  of  most  tariff  bills 
since  1789,  and  indicates  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  intention  to  depart  from  a 
protective  policy  at  once.  It  is  true  the 
Democratic  platform  says  that  the 
change  to  the  policy  of  a  revenue  tariff 
is  to  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
injure  industry.  This  is  utterly  impos- 
sible when  we  are  on  a  protective  basis, 
and  it  is  conclusively  shown  to  be  so  by 
the  necessary  effect  of  bills  already  in- 
troduced and  passed  by  the  Democratic 
House  for  the  purpose  of  making  strides 
toward  a  revenue  tariff.  It  is  now  more 
than  fifteen  years  since  the  people  of 
this  country  have  had  an  experience  in 
such  a  change  as  that  which  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  Democratic  party  would 
involve.  It  ought  tc  be  brought  home 
to  the  people  as  clearly  as  possible  that 
a  change  of  economic  policy,  such  as 
that  which  is  deliberately  proposed  in 
the  Democratic  platform,  would  halt 
many  of  our  manufacturing  enterprises 
and  throw  many  wage-earners  out  of 
employment,  would  injure  much  the 
home  markets  which  the  farmers  now 
enjoy  for  their  products,  and  produce  a 
condition  of  suffering  among  the  people 
that  no  reforming  legislation  could  neu- 
tralize or  mitigate. 

High  Cost  of  Living. 

The  statement  has  been  widely  circu- 
lated and  has  received  considerable  sup- 
port from  political  opponents,  that  the 
tariff  act  of  1909  is  a  prominent  factor 
in  creating  the  high  cost  of  living.  This 
is  not  true.  A  careful  investigation  will 
show  that  the  phenomenon  of  increased 
prices  and  cost  of  living  is  world-wide 
in  its  extent  and  quite  as  much  in  evi- 
dence in  other  countries  of  advanced 
civilization  and  progressive  tendencies 
as  in  our  own.  Bitter  complaints  of  the 
burden  of  increased  prices  and  cost  of 
living  have  been  made  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  even  in  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Disorder  and  even  riots 
have  occurred  in  several  European  cities 
because  of  the    unprecedented    cost    of 


food  products.  In  our  own  country,, 
changes  have  been  manifested  without 
regard  to  lower  or  higher  duties  in  the 
tariff  act  of  1909.  Indeed,  the  most  no- 
table increase  in  prices  has  been  in  the 
case  of  products  where  no  duties  are 
imposed,  and  in  some  instances  in 
which  they  were  diminished  or  removed 
by  the  recent  tariff  act. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
legislation  or  promise  in  a  political  plat- 
form can  remedy  this  universal  condi- 
tion. I  have  recommended  the  creation 
of  a  commission  to  study  this  subject 
and  to  report  upon  all  possible  methods 
for  alleviating  the  hardship  of  which  the 
people  complain,  but  great  economic 
tendencies  notable  among  which  are  the 
practically  universal  movement  from 
the  country  to  the  city  and  the  increased 
supply  of  gold,  have  been  the  most  po- 
tent factors  in  causing  high  prices. 
These  facts  every  careful  student  of  the 
situation  must  admit. 


RAILROAD  WAGES   IN   UNITED 
STATES  AND  ABROAD. 


The  average  daily  compensation  of 
railway  employes  of  all  classes  for  the 
year  1910  was  in  the  United  States,. 
$2.23;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  $1.05;  ex- 
cluding supplementary  allowances  neg- 
ligibly affecting  the  average,  it  was  in 
Prussia-Hesse  81  cents  and  in  Austria 
89  cents.  The  lowest  paid  railway  em- 
ploye in  the  United  States,  the  ordinary^ 
trackman,  receives  a  greater  compensa- 
tion than  many  of  the  railway  employes 
of  France,  even  those  of  higher  grades 
and  with  responsible  duties.  The  com- 
pensation of  railway  employes  is  from 
two  to  three  times  as  high  in  the  United 
States  as  in  Italy. 

A  recent  report  of  the  English  Boarcf 
of  Trade  on  railway  wages  shows  that 
the  average  weekly  pay  of  enginemen  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1907  was  $11.17; 
of  firemen,  $6.67.  In  the  same  year  en- 
ginemen on  American  railways  received 
an  average  weekly  compensation  of 
$25.80,  counting  six  days  to  the  week„ 
and  firemen  $15.24.  Recent  returns  make 
it  clear  that  in  1912  enginemen  and  fire- 
men in  the  United  States  are  compen- 
sated at  rates  of  pay  for  specific  runs 
that  are  two,  three  and  four  times  as 
high  as  the  corresponding  rates  on  rep- 
resentative   English   railways. 
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WILSON'S  SPEECH  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 

An  Exposition  of  **  Democratic  Doctrine— Advocates  Regulation 

of  Trusts,  Lowering  of  Tariff,  Banking  Reforms,  Merchant 

Marine  and  Saving  of  Natural  Resources. 


Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson  unfolded 
the  fabric  of  his  political  beliefs  in  a 
speech  formally  accepting  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  to  the  Presi- 
dency, at  his  residence  in  Sea  Girt, 
N.  J.,  on  August  7,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  gathering  of  prominent 
Democrats  and  friends.  Senator- 
elect  Ollie  James  of  Kentucky  offi- 
cially informed  Governor  Wilson  of 
the  action  of  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion, in  a  speech  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  outbursts  of  applause. 
On  the  left  of  Mr.  James  was  Gov- 
ernor Marshall,  the  vice  presidential 
nominee,  and  on  his  right,  Governor 
Wilson.  Governors  Dix  of  New 
York,  Foss  of  Massachusetts,  Bald- 
win of  Connecticut,  Donaghey  of 
Arkansas,  Plaisted  of  Maine,  O'Neal 
of  Alabama,  and  Mann  of  Virginia, 
sat  near. 

Gov.  Wilson's  speech  was  of  much 
length.  The  platform,  he  said,  was 
not  a  program  but  a  practical  docu- 
ment intended  to  show  "that  we 
know  what  the  nation  is  thinking 
about  and  what  it  is  most  concerned 
about."  The  people,  he  added,  were 
about  to  be  asked  not  particularly  to 
adopt  a  platform  but  to  entrust  the 
Democratic  party  with  "office  and 
power  and  the  guidance  of  their  af- 
fairs" and  their  desire  now  was  to 
know  what  "translation  of  action  and 
policy  we  intend  to  give  to  the  gen- 
eral terms  of  the  platform,  should  we 
be  elected." 


"Plainly  it  is  a  new  age,"  said  the 
governor.  "It  requires  self-restraint 
not  to  attempt  too  much,  and  yet  it 
would  be  cowardly  to  attempt  too 
little  in  the  broad  light  of  this  new 
day.  There  are  two  great  things  to 
do.  One  is  to  set  up  the  rule  of  jus- 
tice and  of  right  in  such  matters  as 
the  tariff,  the  regulation  of  the  trusts 
and  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  the 
adaptation  of  our  banking  and  cur- 
rency laws  to  the  very  uses  to  which 
our  people  must  put  them,  the  treat- 
ment of  those  who  do  the  daily  labor 
in  our  factories  and  mines  and 
throughout  all  our  great  industrial 
and  commercial  undertakings,  and 
the  political  life  of  the  people  of  the 
Philippines,  for  whom  we  hold  gov- 
ernmental power  in  trust,  for  their 
service,  not  our  own.  The  other,  the 
additional  duty,  is  the  great  task  of 
protecting  our  people  and  our  re- 
sources and  of  keeping  open  to  the 
whole  people  the  doors  of  opportuni- 
ty through  which  they  must,  genera- 
tion by  generation,  pass  if  they  are 
to  make  conquest  of  their  fortunes 
in  health,  in  freedom,  in  peace  and  in 
contentment.  In  the  performance  of 
this  second  great  duty  we  are  face 
to  face  with  questions  of  conserva- 
tion and  of  development,  questions 
of  forests  and  water  powers  and 
mines  and  waterways,  of  the  building 
of  an  adequate  merchant  marine. 

"The  so-called  labor  question  is  a 
question  only  because  we  have  not 
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yet  found  the  rule  of  right  in  adjust- 
ing the  interests  of  labor  and  capital. 
Here,  again,  the  sense  of  universal 
partnership  must  come  into  play  if 
we  are  to  act  like  statesmen,  as  those 
who  serve,  not  a  class,  but  a  nation." 

"In  dealing  with  the  complicated 
and  difficult  question  of  the  reform 
of  our  banking  and  currency  laws  it 
is  plain  that  we  ought  to  consult 
very  many  persons  besides  the  bank- 
ers, not  because  we  distrust  the 
bankers,  but  because  they  do  not 
necessarily  comprehend  the  business 
of  the  country,  notwithstanding  they 
are  indispensable  servants  of  it  and 
may  do  a  vast  deal  to  make  it  hard 
or  easy.  No  mere  bankers'  plan  will 
meet  the  requirements,  no  matter 
how  honestly  conceived.  It  should 
be  a  merchants'  and  farmers'  plan  as 
well." 

"I  do  not  know  any  greater  ques- 
tion than  that  of  conservation.  We 
have  been  a  spendthrift  nation  and 
must  now  husband  what  we  have 
left.  We  must  do  more  than  that. 
We  must  develop,  as  well  as  pre- 
serve, our  water  powers  and  must 
add  great  waterways  to  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  the  Nation,  to  sup- 
plement the  railways  within  our  bor- 
ders as  well  as  upon  the  Isthmus. 
With  regard  to  the  development  of 
greater  and  more  numerous  water- 
ways and  the  building  up  of  a  mer- 
chant marine,  we  must  follow  great 
constructive  lines  and  not  fall  back 
upon  the  cheap  device  of  bounties 
and  subsidies.  The  very  fact  that  we 
have  at  last  taken  the  Panama  Canal 
seriously  in  hand  and  are  vigorously 
pushing  it  towards  completion  is  elo- 
quent of  our  reawakened  interest  in 
international  trade.  It  would  be  a 
little  ridiculous  if  we  should  build  it 
and  then  have  no  ships  to  send 
through  it.    There  have  been  years 


when  not  a  single  ton  of  freight 
passed  through  the  great  Suez  Canal 
in  an  American  bottom,  so  empty 
are  the  seas  of  our  ships  and  sea- 
men. We  must  build  and  buy  ships 
in  competition  with  the  world.  We 
can  do  it  if  we  will  but  give  ourselves 
leave." 

We  copy  in  full  what  he  says  on 
the  Tariff,  Trusts  and  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing. 

Tariff  As  a  Matter  of  Business. 

See  how  it  makes  business  out  of  the 
tariff  question.  The  tariff  question,  as 
dealt  with  in  our  time  at  any  rate,  has 
not  been  business.  It  has  been  politics. 
Tariff  schedules  have  been  made  up  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  as  large  a  num- 
ber as  possible  of  the  rich  and  influen- 
tial manufacturers  of  the  country  in  a 
good  humor  with  the  Republican  party, 
which  desired  their  constant  financial 
support.  The  tariff  has  become  a  sys- 
tem of  favors,  which  the  phraseology 
of  the  schedule  was  often  deliberately 
contrived  to  conceal.  It  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  business,  of  legitimate  business, 
only  when  the  partnership  and  under- 
standing it  represents  is  between  the 
leaders  of  Congress  and  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  instead  of 
between  the  leaders  of  Congress  and 
small  groups  of  manufacturers  demand- 
ing special  recognition  and  consider- 
ation. That  is  why  the  general  idea  of 
representative  government  becomes  a 
necessary  part  of  the  tariff  question. 
Who,  when  you  come  down  to  the  hard 
facts  of  the  matter,  have  been  repre- 
sented in  recent  years  when  our  tariff 
schedules  were  being  discussed  and  de- 
termined, not  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
for  that  is  not  where  they  have  been  de- 
termined, but  in  the  committee  rooms 
and  conferences?  That  is  the  heart  of 
the  whole  affair.  Will  you,  can  you, 
bring  the  whole  people  into  the  partner- 
ship or  not?  No  one  is  discontented 
with  representative  government;  it  falls 
under  question  only  when  it  ceases  to 
be  representative.  It  is  at  bottom  a 
question  of  good  faith  and  morals. 

Trusts  Due  to  Tariff. 

How  does  the  present  tariff  look  in 
the  light  of  it?  I  say  nothing  for  the 
moment  about  the  policy  of  protection, 
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conceived  and  carried  out  as  a  disinter- 
ested statesman  might  conceive  it.  Our 
own  clear  conviction  as  Democrats  is, 
that  in  the  last  analysis  the  only  safe 
and  legitimate  object  of  tariff  duties,  as 
of  taxes  of  every  other  kind,  is  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment; but  that  is  not  my  present  point. 
We  denounce  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
act  as  the  most  conspicuous  example 
ever  afforded  the  country  of  the  special 
favors  and  monopolistic  advantages 
which  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  have  so  often  shown  themselves 
willing  to  extend  to  those  to  whom  they 
looked  for  campaign  contributions.  Ta- 
riff duties,  as  they  have  employed  them, 
have  not  been  a  means  of  setting  upon 
equitable  system  of  protection.  They 
have  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  method  of 
fostering  special  privilege.  They  have 
made  it  easy  to  establish  monopoly  in 
our  domestic  markets.  Trusts  have 
owed  their  origin  and  their  secure  power 
to  them.  The  economic  freedom  of  our 
people,  our  prosperity  in  trade,  our  un- 
trammelled energy  in  manufacture,  de- 
pend upon  their  reconsideration  from 
top  to  bottom  in  an  entirely  different 
spirit. 
Immediate  Tariff  Revision  Downward. 

We  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
business  of  a  country  like  ours  is  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  to  changes  in  legis- 
lation of  this  kind.  It  has  been  built  up, 
however  ill-advisedly,  upon  tariff  sched- 
ules written  in  the  way  I  have  indicat- 
ed, and  its  foundations  must  not  be  too 
suddenly  disturbed.  When  we  act  we 
should  act  with  caution  and  prudence, 
like  men  who  know  what  they  are  about, 
and  not  like  those  in  love  with  a  theory. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  changes  we  make 
should  be  made  only  at  such  a  rate  and 
in  such  a  way  as  will  least  interfere  with 
the  normal  and  healthful  course  of  com- 
merce and  manufacture.  But  we  shall 
not  on  that  account  act  with  timidity,  as 
if  we  did  not  know  our  own  minds,  for 
we  arc  certain  of  our  ground  and  of  our 
object.  There  should  be  an  immediate 
revision,  and  it  should  be  downward, 
unhesitatingly  and  steadily  downward. 

Revenue  Questions  Later. 

It  should  begin  with  the  schedules 
wh-ch    have   been   most    obviously  used 


to  kill  competition  and  to  raise  prices 
in  the  United  States,  arbitrarily  and 
without  regard  to  the  prices  pertaining 
elsewhere  in  the  markets  of  the  world; 
and  it  should,  before  it  is  finished  or  in- 
termitted, be  extended  to  every  item  in 
every  schedule  which  affords  any  op- 
portunity for  monopoly,  for  special  ad- 
vantage to  limited  groups  of  benefici- 
aries, or  for  subsidized  control  of  any 
kind  in  the  markets  or  the  enterprises 
of  the  country;  until  special  favors  of 
every  sort  shall  have  been  absolutely 
withdrawn  and  every  part  of  our  laws 
of  taxation  shall  have  been  transformed 
from  a  system  of  governmental  patron- 
age into  a  system  of  just  and  reasonable 
charges  which  shall  fall  where  they  will 
create  the  least  burden.  When  we  shall 
have  done  that,  we  can  fix  questions  of 
revenue  and  of  business  adjustment  in 
a  new  spirit  and  with  clear  minds.  We 
shall  then  be  partners  with  all  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country,  and  a  day  of 
freer,  more  stable  prosperity  shall  have 
dawned. 

Tariff  Talk  Upsets  Business. 

There  has  been  no  more  demoralizing 
influence  in  our  politics  in  our  time  than 
the  influence  of  tariff  legislation,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  idea  that  the  Government 
was  the  grand  dispenser  of  favors,  the 
maker  and  unmaker  of  fortunes,  and  of 
opportunities  such  as  certain  men  have 
sought  in  order  to  control  the  move- 
ment of  trade  and  industry  throughout 
the  continent.  It  has  made  the  Govern- 
ment a  prize  to  be  captured  and  parties 
the  means  of  effecting  the  capture.  It 
has  made  the  business  men  of  one  of 
the  most  virile  and  enterprising  nations 
in  the  world  timid,  fretful,  full  of 
alarms;  has  robbed  them  of  self-confi- 
dence and  manly  force,  until  they  have 
cried  out  that  they  could  do  nothing 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  It  has  made  them 
feel  that  their  lives  depended  upon  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  (in  these  later  years  part- 
icularly the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate).  They  have  insisted  very  anx- 
iously that  these  committees  should  be 
made  up  only  of  their  "friends";  until 
the  country  in  its  turn  grew  suspicious 
and    wondered    how    those    committees 
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were  being  guided  and  controlled  by 
what  influences  and  plans  of  personal 
advantage.  Government  cannot  be 
wholesomely  conducted  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere. Its  very  honesty  is  in 
jeopardy.  Favors  are  never  conceived 
in  the  general  interest;  they  are  always 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  the  few 
who  seek  and  obtain  them  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  if  presently  they 
seem  to  be  contemned  and  distrusted. 

Prosperity  for  Few. 

For  what  has  the  result  been?  Pros- 
perity? Yes,  if  by  prosperity  you  mean 
vast  wealth  no  matter  how  distributed, 
or  whether  distributed  at  all,  or  not;  if 
you  mean  vast  enterprises  built  up  to  be 
presently  concentrated  under  the  control 
of  comparatively  small  bodies  of  men 
who  can  determine  almost  at  pleasure 
whether  there  shall  be  competition  or 
not.  The  nation  as  a  nation  has  grown 
immensely  rich.  She  is  justly  proud  of 
her  industries  and  of  the  genius  of  her 
men  of  affairs.  They  can  master  any- 
thing they  set  their  minds  to  and  we 
have  been  greatly  stimulated  under  their 
leadership  and  command.  Their  laurels 
are  many  anu  very  green.  We  must  ac- 
cord them  the  great  honors  that  are 
their  due  and  we  must  preserve  what 
they  have  built  up  for  us.  But  what  of 
the  other  side  of  the  picture?  It  is  not 
as  easy  for  us  to  live  as  it  used  to  be. 
Our  money  will  not  buy  as  much.  High 


wages  even  when  we  can  get  them,  yield 
us  no  great  comfort.  We  used  to  be 
better  off  with  less,  because  a  dollar 
could  buy  so  much  more.  The  majority 
of  us  have  been  disturbed  to  find  our- 
selves growing  poorer,  even  though  our 
earnings  were  slowly  increasing.  Prices 
climb  faster  than  we  can  push  our  earn- 
ings up. 

High  Cost  of  Living  Agreements. 

Moreover,  we  begin  to  perceive  some 
things  about  the  movement  of  prices 
that  concern  us  very  deeply,  and  fix  our 
attention  upon  the  tariflF  schedules  with 
a  more  definite  determination  than  ever 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter.  We 
have  been  looking  into  it,  at  trials  held 
under  the  Sherman  act  and  in  investi- 
gations in  the  committee  rooms  of  Con- 
gress, where  men  who  wanted  to  know 
the  real  facts  have  been  busy  with  in- 
quiry; and  we  begin  to  see  very  clearly 
what  at  least  some  of  the  methods  are 
by  which  prices  are  fixed.  We  know 
that  they  arc  not  fixed  by  the  compe- 
titions of  the  market,  or  by  the  ancient 
law  of  supply  and  demand  which  is  to 
be  found  stated  in  all  the  primers  of 
economics,  but  by  private  arrangements 
with  regard  to  what  the  supply  should 
be  and  agreements  among  the  producers 
themselves.  Those  who  buy  are  not 
even  represented  by  counsel.  The  high 
cost  of  living  is  arranged  by  private  un- 
derstanding. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE   PARTY  CONVENTION. 

Forty-Six  States  Represented — Roosevelt  for  President 

and  Johnson  for  Vice-President  by  Acclamation — 

Roosevelt's  Speech — Trouble  Over  Negro 

Delegates — Platform  of  the  New  Party 

— *'A  Tariff  to  Protect  Worker 

and  Consumer." 


The  national  convention  of  the 
"Progressive  Party"  (as  it  has  been 
named)  was  held  in  Chicago,  August 
5-7.  It  was  found  that  nearly  2,000 
men  had  come  to  serve  as  delegates, 


in  a  convention  in  which  less  than 
600  were  entitled  to  seats.  Among 
the  delegates  were  a  number  of 
women.  Many  who  were  elected  by 
popular  primaries  to  the  June  Re- 
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publican  Convention  were  a^ain 
delegates  in  this  convention.  Col. 
Roosevelt,  who  arrived  in  Chicago 
at  an  early  hour,  was  greeted  with 
much  enthusiasm. 

The  convention  was  called  to 
order  by  Senator  Dixon,  as  national 
chairman,  soon  after  noon,  who  an- 
nounced that  former  Senator  Bever- 
idge,  of  Indiana,  had  been  selected  as 
temporary  chairman.  In  his  long 
speech,  Mr.  Beveridge  outlined  the 
policies  of  the  Progressive  party: 

"Abuse,"  said  he,  "will  only  strength- 
en it,  ridicule  only  hasten  its  growth, 
falsehood  only  speed  its  victory.  To 
carry  out  our  principles  we  have  a  plain 
programme  of  constructive  reform.  We 
mean  to  tear  down  only  that  which  is 
wrong  and  out  of  date,  and  where  we 
tear  down  we  mean  to  build  what  is 
right  and  fitted  to  the  times." 

The  speaker  discussed  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties,  the  "boss  sys- 
tem" and  "special  interests,"  saying 
among  other  things: 

"At  the  present  moment  notorious 
bosses  are  in  the  saddle  of  both  old  par- 
ties in  various  important  states  which 
must  be  carried  to  elect  a  President. 
Neither  of  the  old  parties'  nominees  for 
President  can  escape  obligation  to  these 
old  party  bosses. 

"The  South  has  men  and  women  as 
genuinely  progressive  and  others  as 
genuinely  reactionary  as  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Yet,  for  well 
known  reasons,  these  sincere  and  hon- 
est southern  progressives  and  reaction- 
aries vote  together  in  a  single  party, 
which  it  neither  progfressivc  nor  reac- 
tionary. 

"The  root  of  the  wrongs  which  hurt 
the  people  is  the  fact  that  the  people's 
government  has  been  taken  away  from 
them." 

Mr.  Beveridge  said  American  business 
is  uncertain  and  unsteady  compared 
with  the  business  of  other  nations. 
"AVhat,  then,"  he  asked,  "must  we  do  to 
make  American  business  better?  We 
must  do  what  poorer  nations  have  done. 
We  must  end  the  abuses  of  business  by 


striking  down   those  abuses  instead  of 
striking  down  business  itself." 

After  the  announcement  of  organ- 
ization committees,  the  convention 
adjourned  for  the  day.  The  action 
of  the  National  Progressive  Commit- 
tee in  excluding  negro  claimants  to 
seats  from  Florida  and  Mississippi, 
in  accord  with  Col.  Roosevelt's  dec- 
laration that  the  party  should  pro- 
ceed under  white  leadership  in  the 
South,  created  much  friction  in  the 
credentials  committee,  but  the  na- 
tional committee  were  finally  sus- 
tained. The  Mississippi  delegates, 
both  white  and  colored,  were  shut 
out  completely,  because  Col.  Roose- 
velt had  protested  against  the  use  of 
the  word  "white  delegates"  in  the 
call  for  the  Mississippi  state  conven- 
tion. In  the  Florida  cases  the  con- 
testing negro  delegation  was  thrown 
out.  The  negroes  protested  loudly 
against  this.  They  were  invited  to 
attend  the  convention  as  "supple- 
mental delegates"  without  votes,  but 
declined  to  do  this,  eventually  going 
as  spectators.  Then  the  national 
committee  decided  to  bar  also  the 
white  delegates  from  Florida,  there 
having  been  some  question  of  irreg- 
ularity in  calling  a  white  and  a  negro 
convention  separately. 

It  was  stated  that  all  was  not 
"harmony"  in  the  committee  on  plat- 
form, and  some  important  changes 
were  made  in  the  tentative  draft. 
Planks  were  proposed  on  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  prohibition,  and  nearly 
every  advanced  political  idea. 

The  second  day's  session  (August 
6)  was  given  over  almost  entirely  to 
Col.  Roosevelt,  and  his  long-awaited 
speech.  Its  delivery  was  preceded 
by  a  great  demonstration  when  he 
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appeared  on  the  platform,  and  he 
was  cheered  for  more  than  an  hour. 
We  give  some  extracts. 

Roosevelt's  Speech. 

You  are  taking  a  bold  and  a  greatly 
needed  step  for  the  service  of  our  be- 
loved country  .  The  old  parties  arc 
husks,  with  no  real  soul  within  either, 
divided  on  artificial  lines,  boss-ridden 
and  privilege-controlled,  each  a  jumble 
of  incongruous  elements,  and  neither 
daring  to  speak  out  wisely  and  fearless- 
ly what  should  be  said  on  the  vital  is- 
sues of  the  day.  This  new  movement 
is  a  movement  of  truth,  sincerity,  and 
wisdom,  a  movement  which  proposes  to 
put  at  the  service  of  all  our  people  the 
collective  power  of  the  people,  through 
their  Governmental  agencies,  alike  in 
the  Nation  and  in  the  several  States. 
We  propose  boldly  to  face  the  real  and 
great  questions  of  the  day,  and  not 
skillfully  to  evade  them.  We  propose 
to  raise  aloft  a  standard  to  which  all 
honest  men  can  repair,  no  matter  what 
their  past  political  differences,  if  they 
are  content  to  face  the  future  and  no 
longer  to  dwell  among  the  dead  issues 
of  the  past.  We  propose  to  put  forth 
a  platform  which  shall  not  be  a  plat- 
form of  the  ordinary  and  insincere  kind, 
but  shall  be  a  contract  with  the  people; 
and,  if  the  people  accept  this  contract 
by  putting  us  in  power,  we  shall  hold 
ourselves  under  honorable  obligation  to 
fulfill  every  promise  it  contains  as  loyal- 
ly as  if  it  were  actually  enforceable  un- 
der the  penalties  of  the  law. 

No  Hope  from  the  Old  Party  Machines. 

The  prime  need  to-day  is  to  face  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  economic  evolution.  There  is 
urgent  necessity  of  applying  both  com- 
mon sense  and  the  highest  ethical  stan- 
dard to  this  movement  for  better 
economic  conditions  among  the  mass  of 
our  people  if  we  are  to  make  it  one  of 
healthy  evolution  and  not  one  of  revo- 
lution. To  do  thi?  we  must  break  up 
the  old  party  organizations  and  obliter- 
ate the  old  cleavage  lines  on  the  dead 
issues  inherited  from  fifty  years  ago. 
Our  fight  is  a  fundamental  fight  against 
both  of  the  old  corrupt  party  machines, 
for  both  are  under  the  dominion  of  the 
plunder  league  of  the  professional  poli- 
ticians who  are  controlled  and  sustained 


by  the  great  beneficiaries  of  privilege 
and  reaction.  Our  needs  are  such  that 
there  should  be  coherent  action  among 
those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
National  affairs  and  those  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  State  affairs;  because 
our  aim  should  be  the  same  in  both 
State  and  Nation;  that  is,  to  use  the 
Government  as  an  ef!icient  agency  for 
the  practical  betterment  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  throughout  this 
land.  It  is  preposterous  to  leave  such 
a  movement  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  broken  their  promises  as  haye  the 
present  heads  of  the  Republican  organi- 
zation. The  Underwood  -  Fitzgerald 
combination  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  shown  that  it  cannot  safely 
be  trusted  to  maintain  the  interests  of 
this  country  abroad  or  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  plain  people  at  home. 
Far-seeing  patriots  should  turn  scorn- 
fully from  men  who  seek  power  on  a 
platform  which  with  exquisite  nicety 
combines  silly  inability  to  understand 
the  National  needs  and  dishonest  in- 
sincerety  in  promising  conflicting  and 
impossible  remedies. 

The  Right  of  the  People  to  Rule. 

The  time  is  ripe,  and  overripe,  for  a 
genuine  Progressive  movement.  Nation- 
wide and  justice-loving,  sprung  from 
and  responsible  to  the  people  them- 
selves, and  sundered  by  a  g^reat  gulf 
from  both  of  the  old  party  organiza- 
tions. The  first  essential  in  the  Pro- 
gressive programme  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  rule.  We  should  provide  by 
National  law  for  Presidential  primaries. 
We  should  provide  for  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote. 
We   should  provide   for  a  short  ballot. 

There  must  be  stringent  and  efficient 
corrupt  practices  acts,  applying  to  the 
primaries  as  well  as  the  elections;  and 
there  should  be  publicity  of  campaigrn 
contributions  during  the  campaign.  We 
should  provide  throughout  this  Union 
for  giving  the  people  in  every  State  the 
real  right  to  rule  themselves,  and  really 
and  not  nominally  to  control  their  pub- 
lic servants  and  their  agencies  for  doing 
the  public  business;  an  incident  of  this 
being  giving  the  people  the  right  them- 
selves to  do  this  public  business  if  they 
find  it  impossible  to  get  what  they  de- 
sire through  the  existing  agencies.  In 
each  community  it  must  be  shaped  so 
as  to  correspond  not  merely  with   the 
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needs  but  with  the  customs  and  ways 
of  thought  of  that  community,  and  no 
community  has  a  right  to  dictate  to  any 
other  in  this  matter.  But  wherever 
representative  government  has  in  actual 
fact  become  non-representative,  there 
the  people  should  secure  to  themselves 
the  initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the 
recall,  doing  it  in  such  fashion  as  to 
make  it  evident  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  use  these  instrumentalities  wantonly 
or  frequently,  but  to  hold  them  ready 
for  use  in  order  to  correct  the  misdeeds 
or  failures  of  the  public  servants  when 
it  has  become  evident  that  these  mis- 
deeds and  failures  cannot  be  corrected 
in  ordinary  and  normal  fashion.  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  shall  abandon  rep- 
presentative  government;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  mean  that  we  shall  devise 
methods  by  which  our  Government  shall 
become  really  representative.  My  pro- 
posal is  merely  that  we  shall  give  to 
the  people  the  power,  to  be  used  not 
wantonly  but  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
themselves  to  see  to  it  that  the  govern- 
mental action  taken  in  their  name  is 
really  the  action  that  they  desire. 

The  People  and  the  Courts. 

The  American  people,  and  not  the 
courts,  are  to  determine  their  own 
fundamental  policies.  The  people  should 
have  power  to  deal  with  the  effect  of 
the  acts  of  all  their  governmental  agen- 
cies. This  must  be  extended  to  include 
the  effects  of  judicial  acts  as  well  as 
the  acts  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
representatives  of  the  people.  Where 
the  judge  merely  does  justice  as 
between  man  and  man,  not  dealing  with 
Constitutional  questions,  then  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  is  only  to  see  that 
he  is  a  wise  and  upright  judge.  Means 
should  be  devised  for  making  it  easier 
than  at  present  to  get  rid  of  an  incom- 
petent judge;  means  should  be  devised 
by  the  bar  and  the  bench  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  various  legislative 
bodies  to  make  justice  far  more  expe- 
ditious and  more  certain  than  at  present. 
Our  prime  concern  is  that  in  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land, 
in  assuming  finally  to  interpret  it,  and 
therefore  finally  to  make  it,  the  acts  of 
the  courts  should  be  subject  to  and  not 
above  the  final  control  of  the  people  as 
a  whole. 

Whenever  in  our  Constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government  there  exist  general 


prohibitions  that,  as  interpreted  by  the 
courts,  nullify,  or  may  be  used  to  nul- 
lify, specific  laws  passed,  and  admittedly 
passed,  in  the  interest  of  social  justice, 
we  are  for  such  immediate  law,  or 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  if  that 
be  necessary,  as  will  thereafter  permit 
a  reference  to  the  people  of  the  public 
effect  of  such  decision  under  forms  se- 
curing full  deliberation,  to  the  end  that 
the  specific  act  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  thus  judicially  nul- 
lified, and  such  amendments  thereof  as 
come  within  its  scope  and  purpose,  may 
constitutionally  be  excepted  by  vote  of 
the  people  from  the  general  prohibi- 
tions, the  same  as  if  that  particular  act 
had  been  expressly  excepted  when  the 
prohibition  was  adopted.  Our  purpose 
is  not  to  impugn  the  courts,  but  to  eman- 
cipate them  from  a  position  where  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  social  justice,  and 
to  emancipate  the  people,  in  an  orderly 
way,  from  the  iniquity  of  enforced  sub- 
mission to  a  doctrine  which  would  turn 
Constitutional  provisions  which  were 
intended  to  favor  social  justice  and  ad- 
vancement into  prohibitions  against 
such  justice  and  advancement. 

Social  and  Industrial  Justice. 

(Under  this  head.  Col.  Roosevelt  ad- 
vocated minimum  wage  commissions  in 
the  nation  and  in  each  state;  minimum 
wage  scales  for  women;  old-age  pen- 
sions; a  living  wage,  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  education,  recreation,  sickness, 
and  support  of  dependants;  prohibition 
of  night  labor  for  women  and  children; 
eight-hour  shifts  for  workmen  in  in- 
dustries running  night  and  day; 
National  and  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws;  guarantee  of  one  day's  rest 
in  every  seven ;  old-age  insurance  against 
sickness,  invalidism  and  involuntary  un- 
employment; woman  suffrage;  and  that 
working  women  have  the  same  need  to 
combine  for  protection  that  workingm en 
have.) 

The  Farmer. 

(Under  this  head.  Col.  Roosevelt  ad- 
vocated the  revival  of  the  Country  Life 
Commission,  with  increased  powers. 
"The  welfare  of  the  farmer,"  he  said, 
"is  a  basic  need  of  the  nation,  and  the 
government  should  co-operate  with 
him  to  make  the  farm  more  productive. 
This  nation  has  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
efficiency  in  production  and  distribution. 
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and  of  avoidance  of  waste  and  destruc- 
tion; and  it  is  only  by  improved 
methods  that  the  farmer  can  have  an  in- 
creased income,  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  food 
prducts.") 
Business  and  Control  of  the  Trusts. 

Our  aim  is  to  control  business,  not  to 
strangle  it— and  above  all,  not  to  con- 
tinue a  policy  of  make-believe  strangle 
toward  big  concerns  that  do  evil,  and 
constant  menace  toward  both  big  and 
little  concerns  that  do  well.  Our  aim 
is  to  promote  prosperity,  and  then  see 
to  its  proper  division.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  good  comes  to  any  one  by 
a  policy  which  means  destruction  of 
prosperity;  for  in  such  cases  it  is  not 
possible  to  divide  it  because  of  the  very 
obvious  fact  that  there  is  nothing  to 
divide.  Wc  wish  to  control  big  busi- 
ness so  as  to  secure  among  other  things 
good  wages  for  the  wage-workers  and 
reasonable  prices  for  the  consumers. 

Unfortunately,  those  dealing  with  the 
subject  have  tended  to  divide  into 
camps,  each  as  unwise  as  the  other, 
One  camp  has  fixed  its  eyes  only  on 
the  need  of  prosperity.  This  is  merely 
the  plan  of  giving  prosperity  to  the  big 
men  on  top,  and  trusting  to  their  mercy 
to  let  something  leak  through  to  the 
mass  of  their  countrymen  below — which 
in  effect,  means  that  there  shall  be  no 
attempt  to  regulate  the  ferocious 
scramble  in  which  greed  and  cunning 
reap  the  largest  rewards.  The  other 
set  has  fixed  its  eyes  purely  on  the  in- 
justices of  distribution,  omitting  all 
consideration  of  the  need  of  having 
something  to  distribute,  and  advocates 
action  which,  it  is  true,  would  abolish 
most  of  the  inequalities  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  prosperity,  but  only  by  the  un- 
forttmatety  simple  process  of  abolishing 
the  prosperity  itself.  This  means  mere- 
ly that  conditions  are  to  be  evened,  not 
up,  but  down,  so  that  all  shall  stand  on 
a  common  level,  where  nobody  has  any 
prosperity  at  all. 

We  Progressives  stand  for  the  rights 
of  the  people.  When  these  rights  can 
best  be  secured  by  insistence  upon 
States'  rights,  then  wc  are  for  States' 
rights;  when  they  can  best  be  secured 
by  insistence  upon  National  rights,  then 
we  are  for  National  rights.  It  is  utter- 
ly hopeless  to  atl^empt  to  control  the 
trusts  merely  by  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  or 


by  any  law  the  same  in  principle,  no 
matter  what  the  modifications  may  be 
in  detail.  In  the  first  place,  these  great 
corporations  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
trolled merely  by  a  succession  of  law- 
suits. The  administrative  branch  of  the 
government  must  exercise  such  control. 
The  preposterous  failure  of  the  Com- 
merce Court  has  shown  that  only  dam- 
age comes  from  the  effort  to  substitute 
judicial  for  administrative  control  of 
great  corporations. 

As  construed  by  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, the  Anti-Trust  Law  would,  if  it 
could  be  enforced,  abolish  all  business  of 
any  size  or  any  efficiency.  What  is 
needed  is  the  application  to  all  indus- 
trial concerns  and  all  co-operating  in- 
terests engaged  in  inter-State  commerce 
in  which  there  is  either  monopoly  or 
control  of  the  market  of  the  principles 
on  which  we  have  gone  in  regulating 
transportation  concerns  engaged  in  such 
commerce.  The  Anti-Trust  Law  should 
be  kept  on  the  statute-books  and 
strengthened  so  as  to  make  it  genuinely 
and  thoroughly  effective  against  every 
big  concern  tending  to  monopoly  or 
guilty  of  anti-social  practices.  At  the 
same  time,  a  National  industrial  com- 
mission should  be  created  which  should 
have  complete  power  to  regulate  and 
control  all  the  great  industrial  concerns 
engaged  in  inter-State  business — ^which 
practically  means  all  of  them  in  this 
country. 

The  Tariff. 

I  believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  but  1 
believe  in  it  as  a  principle,  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people,  and  not  as  a  bundle 
of  preferences  to  be  given  to  favored 
individuals.  In  my  opinion,  the  Ameri- 
ican  people  favor  the  principle  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  but  they  desire  such  a  tar- 
iff to  be  established  primarily  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  wage-worker  and  the  con- 
sumer. The  chief  opposition  to  our 
tariff  at  the  present  moment  comes 
from  the  general  conviction  that  certain 
interests  have  been  improperly  favored 
by  over-protection.  I  agree  with  this 
view.  The  conmiercial  and  industrial 
experience  of  this  country  has  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  the  protective 
policy,  but  it  has  also  demonstrated  that 
in  the  application  of  that  policy  certain 
clearly  recogrnized  abuses  have  devel- 
oped.   It  is  not  merely  the    tariff   that 
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should  be  revised,  but  the  method  of 
tariff-making  and  of  tariff  administra- 
tion. Wherever  nowadays  an  industry 
is  to  be  protected  it  should  be  on  the 
theory  that  such  protection  will  serve  to 
keep  up  the  wages  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  wage-worker  in  that  indus- 
try with  full  regard  for  the  interest  of 
the  consumer.  To  accomplish  this  the 
tariff  to  be  levied  should  as  nearly  as  is 
scientifkally  possible  approximate  the 
differential  between  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.  This  differ- 
ential is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  labor 
cost.  No  duty  should  be  permitted  to 
stand  as  regards  any  industry  unless  the 
workers  receive  their  full  share  of  the 
benefits  of  that  duty.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  warrant  for  protection  unless 
a  legitimate  share  of  the  benefits  gets 
into  the  pay  envelope  of  the  wage- 
worker. 

The  practice  of  undertaking  a  general 
revision  of  all  the  schedules  at  one  time 
and  of  securing  information  as  to  condi- 
tions in  the  different  industries  and  as 
to  rates  of  duty  desired  chiefly  from 
those  engaged  in  the  industries,  who 
themselves  benefit  directly  from  the 
rates  they  propose,  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  not  only  iniquitous  but 
futile.  It  has  afforded  opportunity  for 
practically  all  of  the  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  our  tariff-making  and  our  tar- 
iff administration.  The  day  of  the  log- 
rolling tariff  must  end.  The  progres- 
sive thought  of  the  country  has  recog- 
nized this  fact  for  several  years,  and  the 
time  has  come  when  all  genuine  Pro- 
gressives should  insist  upon  a  thorough 
and  radical  change  in  the  method  of  tar- 
iff^making. 

The  first  step  should  be  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  commission  of  non-par- 
tisan experts  whose  business  shall  be  to 
study  scientifically  all  phases  of  tariff- 
making  and  of  tariff  effects.  This  com- 
mission should  be  large  enough  to  cover 
all  the  different  and  widely  varying 
branches  of  American  industry.  It 
should  have  ample  powers  to  enable  it 
to  secure  exact  and  reliable  information. 
It  should  have  authority  to  examine 
closely  all  correlated  subjects,  such  as 
the  effect  of  any  given  duty  on  the  con- 
sumers of  the  article  on  which  the  duty 
is  levied;  that  is,  it  should  directly  con- 
sider the  question  as  to  what  any  duty 
costs  the  people  in  the  price  of  living. 
It  should  examine  into  the  wages  and 


conditions  of  labor  and  life  of  the  work- 
men in  any  industry,  so  as  to  insure  our 
refusing  protection  to  any  industry  un- 
less the  showing  as  regards  the  share 
labor  receives  therefrom  is  satisfactory. 
This  commission  would  be  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  unsatisfactory 
Tariff  Board,  which  was  created  under  a 
provision  of  law  which  failed  to  give  it 
the  powers  indispensable  if  it  was  to  do 
the  work  it  should  do. 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  study  the  ex- 
perience of  Germany  in  considering  this 
question.  The  German  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  proved  conclusively  the  effi- 
ciency and  wisdom  of  this  method  of 
handling  tariff  questions.  The  reports 
of  a  permanent,  expert,  and  non-parti- 
san tariff  commission  would  at  once 
strike  a  most  powerful  blow  against  the 
chief  iniquity  of  the  old  log-rolling 
method  of  tariff-making.  One  of  the 
principal  dfficulties  with  the  old  method 
has  been  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
public  generally,  and  especially  for 
those  members  of  Congress  not  directly 
conected  with  the  committees  handling 
a  tariff  bill,  to  secure  anything  like  ade- 
quate and  impartial  information  on  the 
particular  subjects  under  consideration. 
The  reports  of  such  a  tariff  commission 
would  at  once  correct  this  evil  and  fur- 
nish to  the  general  public  full,  complete, 
and  disinterested  information  on  every 
subject  treated  in  a  tariff  bill.  With 
such  reports  it  would  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible to  construct  a  tariff  bill  in  secret 
or  to  jam  it  through  either  house  of 
Congress  without  the  fullest  and  most 
illuminating  discussion.  The  path  of 
the  tariff  "joker"  would  be  rendered  in- 
finitely difficult. 

As  a  further  means  of  disrupting  the 
old  crooked,  log-rolling  method  of  tar- 
iff-making, all  future  revisions  of  the 
tariff  should  be  made  schedule  by 
schedule  as  changing  conditions  may 
require.  Thus  a  great  obstacle  will  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  trading  of 
votes  which  has  marked  so  scandalously 
the  enactment  of  every  tariff  bill  of  re- 
cent years.  The  tariff  commission 
should  render  reports  at  the  call  of  Con- 
gress or  of  either  branch  of  Congress 
and  to  the  President.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, Congress  is  the  tariff-making 
power.  It  should  not  be  the  purpose  in 
creating  a  tariff  commission  to  take 
anything  away  from  this  power  of  Con- 
gress, but  rather  to  afford  a  wise  means 
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of  giving  to  Congress  the  widest  and 
most  scientific  assistance  possible,  and 
of  furnishing  it  and  the  public  with  the 
fullest  disinterested  information.  Only 
by  this  means  can  the  tarif!  be  taken  out 
of  politics.  The  creation  of  such  a  per- 
manent tariff  commission,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  policy  of  schedule  by  sched- 
ule revision,  will  do  more  to  accomplish 
this  highly  desired  object  than  any  other 
means  yet  devised. 

The  Democratic  platform  declares  for 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  asserting  that 
a  protective  tariff  is  unconstitutional. 
To  say  that  a  protective  tariflE  is  uncon- 
stitutional, as  the  Democratic  platform 
insists,  is  only  excusable  on  a  theory 
of  the  Constitution  which  would  make 
it  unconstitutional  to  legislate  in  any 
shape  or  way  for  the  betterment  of  so- 
cial and  industrial  conditions.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  protective  tariff  or  the  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  as  proposed  by  the  Democratic 
platform,  would  plunge  this  country 
into  the  most  widespread  industrial  de- 
pression we  have  yet  seen,  and  this  de- 
pression would  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period.  There  is  no  hope  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  people  from  action 
such  the  Democrats  propose.  The  one 
and  only  chance  to  secure  stable  and  fa- 
vorable business  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try, while  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing 
fair  play  to  farmer,  consumer,  business 
men  and  wage-worker,  lies  in  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  commission  as  I  herein 
advocate.  Only  by  such  a  commission 
and  only  by  such  activities  of  the  com- 
mission will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  get 
a  reasonably  quick  revision  of  the  tariff 
schedule  by  schedule — a  revision  which 
shaljl  be  downwards  and  not  upwards, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  square 
deal  not  merely  to  the  manufacturer,  but 
to  the  wage-worker  and  to  the  general 
consumer. 

The  High  Cost  of  Living. 

There  can  be  no  more  important 
question  than  the  high  cost  of  living  ne- 
cessities. The  main  purpose  of  the  Pro- 
gressive movement  is  to  place  the 
American  people  in  possession  of  their 
birthright,  to  secure  for  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  unobstructed  access  to  the 
fountains  of  measureless  prosperity 
which  their  Creator  offers  them.  We 
in  this  country  are  blessed  with  great 
natural    resources,    and    our    men    and 


women  have  a  very  high  standard  of  in- 
telligence and  of  industrial  capacity. 
Surely  such  being  the  case,  we  cannot 
permanently  support  conditions  under 
which  each  family  finds  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  a  fair  share  of  its  comforts  through 
the  earnings  of  its  members.  The  cost 
of  living  in  this  country  has  risen  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  most 
salaries  and  wages;  the  same  situation 
confronts  alike  the  majority  of  wage- 
workers,  small  business  men,  small  pro- 
fessional men,  the  clerks,  the  doctors, 
clergymen.  The  Democratic  platform 
affects  to  find  the  entire  cause  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  the  tariff,  and 
promises  to  remedy  it  by  free  trade,  es- 
pecially free  trade  in  the  necessaries  of 
life.  In  the  first  place,  this  attitude  ig- 
nores the  patent  fact  that  the  problem 
is  world-wide,  that  everywhere,  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  as  in  Germany  and 
Japan,  it  appears  with  greater  or  less 
severity;  that  in  England,  for  instance, 
it  has  become  a  very  severe  problem, 
although  neither  the  tariff  nor,  save  to 
a  small  degree,  the  trusts  can  there  have 
any  possible  effect  upon  the  situation. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Democratic 
platform,  if  it  is  sincere,  must  mean  that 
all  duties  will  be  taken  off  the  products 
of  the  farmer.  Yet  most  certainly  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  farmer  struck 
down.  The  welfare  of  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  is  as  important  as  the  welfare  of 
the  wage-worker  himself,  and  we  must 
sedulously  guard  both.  The  farmer,  the 
producer  of  the  necessities  of  life,  can 
himself  live  only  if  he  raises  these  ne- 
cessities for  a  profit.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  consumer  who  must  have  that 
farmer's  product  in  order  to  live,  must 
be  allowed  to  purchase  it  at  the  lowest 
cost  that  can  give  the  farmer  his  profit, 
and  everything  possible  must  be  done 
to  eliminate  any  middleman  whose  func- 
tion does  not  tend  to  increase  the  cheap- 
ness of  distribution  of  the  product;  and, 
moreover,  everything  must  be  done  to 
stop  all  speculating,  all  gambling  with 
the  bread-basket  which  has  even  the 
slightest  deleterious  effect  upon  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  There  must  be 
legislation  which  will  bring  about  a 
closer  business  relationship  between  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  non-partisan 
expert     examination     into      any      tariff 
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^chedtUe  which  seems  to  increase  the 
cost  of  living,  and,  unless  the  increase 
thus  caused  is  more  than  countervailed 
by  the  benefit  to  the  class  of  the  com- 
munity which  actually  receives  the  pro- 
tection, it  must  of  course  mean  that 
that  particular  duty  must  be  reduced. 
The  system  of  levying  a  tariff  for  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  Amer- 
ican industry  so  as  to  secure  higher 
wages  and  better  conditions  of  life  for 
American  laborers  must  never  be  per- 
verted so  as  to  operate  for  the  impov- 
erishment of  those  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed to  benefit  But,  in  any  event,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  tariff  on  the  cost  of  living  is 
slight;  any  householder  can  satisfy  him- 
self of  this  fact  by  considering  the  in- 
crease in  price  of  articles,  like  milk  and 
«gss,  where  the  influence  of  both  the 
tariff  and  the  trusts  is  negligible.  No 
conditions  have  been  shown  which  war- 
rant us  in  believing  that  the  abolition  of 
the  protective  tariff  as  a  whole  would 
bring  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer, while  it  would  certainly  cause 
unheard  of  immediate  disaster  to  all 
wage-workers,  all  business  men,  and  all 
farmers,  and  in  all  probability  would 
permanently  lower  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing here.  In  order  to  show  the  utter 
futility  of  the  belief  that  the  abolition  of 
the  tariff  and  the  establishment  of  free 
trade  would  remedy  the  condition  com- 
plained of,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
look  at  the  course  of  industrial  events 
in  England  and  in  Germany  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  former  under  free 
trade,  the  latter  under  a  protective  sys- 
tem. During  these  thirty  years  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Ger- 
many has  forged  ahead  relatively  to 
England,  and  this  not  only  as  regards 
the  employers,  but  as  regards  the  wage- 
earners — in  short,  as  regards  all  mem- 
bers of  the  industrial  classes.  Doubt- 
less, many  causes  have  combined  to  pro- 
duce this  result;  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  tariff  alone,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have 
come  about  if  a  protective  tariff  were 
even  a  chief  cause  among  many  other 
causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  the  trusts  are 
responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 
I  have  no  question  that,  as  regards  cer- 
tain trusts,  this  is  true.  I  also  have  no 
question  that  it  will  continue  to  be  true 
just  as  long  as  the  country  confines 
itself  to  acting  as  the   Baltimore   plat- 


form demands  that  we  act  This  de- 
mand is,  in  effect,  for  the  States  and  Na- 
tional Governments  to  make  the  futile 
attempt  to  exercise  forty-nine  sovereign 
and  conflicting  authorities  in  the  effort 
jointly  to  suppress  the  trusts,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  National  Government 
refuses  to  exercise  proper  control  over 
them.  There  will  be  no  diminution  in 
the  cost  of  trust-made  articles  so  long 
as  our  Government  attempts  the  impos- 
sible tast  of  restoring  the  flint-lock  con- 
ditions of  business  sixty  years  ago  by 
trusting  only  to  a  succession  of  lawsuits 
under  the  Anti-Trust  Law— a  method 
which  it  has  been  definitely  shown  usu- 
ally results  to  the  benefit  of  any  big 
business  concern  which  really  ought  to 
be  dissolved,  but  which  cause  disturb- 
ance and  distress  to  multitudes  of  small- 
er concerns.  Trusts  which  increase 
production — ^unless  they  do  it  wasteful- 
ly,  as  in  certain  forms  of  mining  and 
lumbering  —  cannot  permanently  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living;  it  is  the  trusts 
which  limit  production,  or  which  with- 
out limiting  production,  take  advantage 
of  the  lack  of  governmental  control,  and 
eliminate  competition  by  combining  to 
control  the  market,  that  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living. 

Currency. 

We  believe  that  there  exists  an  im- 
perative need  for  prompt  legislation  for 
the  improvement  of  our  National  cur- 
rency system.  The  experience  of  re- 
peated financial  crises  in  the  last  forty 
years  has  proved  that  the  present  meth- 
od of  issuing,  through  private  agencies, 
notes  secured  by  Government  bonds  is 
both  harmful  and  unscientific.  This 
method  was  adopted  as  a  means  of 
financing  the  Government  during  the 
Civil  War  through  furnishing  a  domes- 
tic market  for  Government  bonds.  It 
was  largely  successful  in  fulfilling  that 
purpose;  but  that  need  is  long  past,  and 
the  system  has  outlived  this  feature  of 
its  usefulness.  The  issue  of  currency  is 
fundamentally  a  governmental  function. 
The  system  to  be  adopted  should  have 
as  its  basic  principles  soundness  and 
elasticity.  The  currency  should  flow 
forth  readily  at  the  demand  of  commer- 
cial activity,  and  retire  as  promptly 
when  the  demand  diminishes.  It  should 
be  automatically  sufficient  for  all  of  the 
legitimate  needs  of  business  in  any  sec- 
tion   of   the    country.      Only    by    such 
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means  can  the  country  be  freed  from  the 
danger  of  recurring  panics. 

Conservation. 

On  this  question,  Col.  Roosevelt  said 
in  part:  "There  can  be  no  greater  issue 
than  that  of  Conservation  in  this  coun- 
try. Just  as  we  must  conserve  our  men, 
women  and  children,  so  we  must  con- 
serve the  resources  of  the  land  on  which 
they  live.  We  must  conserve  the  soil 
so  that  our  children  shall  have  a  land 
that  is  more  and  not  less  fertile  than 
our  fathers  dwelt  in.  We  must  conserve 
the  forests,  not  by  disuse  but  by  use^ 
making  them  more  valuable  at  the  same 
time  that  we  use  them.  We  must  con- 
serve the  mines.  Moreover,  we  must 
insure  so  far  as  possible  the  use  of  cer- 
tain types  of  great  natural  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
The  public  should  not  alienate  its  fee  in 
the  water  power  which  will  be  of  incal- 
culable consequence  as  a  source  of 
power  in  the  immediate  future.  In  the 
West,  the  forests,  the  grazing  lands,  the 
reserves  of  every  kind,  should  be  so 
handled  as  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
actual  settler,  the  actual  home-maker. 
He  should  be  encouraged  to  use  them 
at  once,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
serve and  not  exhaust  them." 

Intemationml   Affairs. 

In  international  affairs  this  country 
should  behave  toward  other  nations  ex- 
actly as  an  honorable  private  citizen  be- 
haves toward  other  private  citizens. 
We  should  do  no  wrong  to  any  nation, 
weak  or  strong,  and  we  should  submit 
to  no  wrong.  Above  all,  we  should 
never  in  any  treaty  make  any  promise 
which  we  do  not  intend  in  good  faith  to 
fulfill.  I  believe  it  essential  that  our 
small  army  should  be  kept  at  a  high 
pitch  of  perfection,  and  in  no  way  can 
it  be  so  damaged  as  by  permitting  it  to 
become  the  plaything  of  men  in  Con- 
gress who  wish  to  gratify  either  spite 
or  favoritism,  or  to  secure  to  localities 
advantages  to  which  those  localities  are 
not  entitled.  The  navy  should  be  stead- 
ily built  up;  and  the  process  of  upbuild- 
ing must  not  be  stopped  until — and  not 
before — it  proves  possible  to  secure  by 
international  agreement  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  armaments.  The  Panama  Canal 
must  be  fortified.  It  would  have  been 
criminal  to  build  it  if  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  fortify  it  and  to  keep  our  navy 


at  such  a  pitch  of  strength  as  to  render 
it  unsafe  for  any  foreign  power  to  at- 
tack us  and  get  control  of  it  We  have 
a  perfect  right  to  permit  our  coastwise 
traffic  (with  which  there  can  be  no  com- 
petition by  the  merchant  marine  of  any 
forei'^n  nation — so  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination against  any  foreign  marine) 
to  pass  through  that  canal  on  any  terms 
we  choose,  and  I  personally  think  that 
no  toll  should  be  charged  on  such  traffic. 
Moreover,  in  time  of  war,  where  all 
treaties  between  virarring  nations,  save 
those  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  war,  at  once  lapse,  the  canal 
would  of  course  be  open  to  the  use  of 
our  warships  and  closed  to  warships  of 
the  nation  with  which  we  were  engaged 
in  hostilities.  But  at  all  times  the  canal 
should  be  opened  on  equal  terms  to  the 
ships  of  all  nations,  including  our  own 
engaged  in  international  commerce. 
That  was  the  understanding  of  the 
treaty  when  it  was  adopted,  and  the 
United  States  must  always,  as  a  matter 
of  honorable  obligation  and  with  scru- 
pulous nicety,  live  up  to  every  under- 
standing which  she  has  entered  into 
with  any  foreign  power. 

The  question  that  has  arisen  over  the 
right  of  this  nation  to  charge  tolls  on 
the  canal  vividly  illustrates  the  folly  and 
iniquity  of  making  treaties  which  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  be  kept.  As  a 
people  there  is  no  lesson  we  more  need 
to  learn  than  the  lesson  not  in  an  out- 
burst of  emotionalism  to  make  a  treaty 
that  ought  not  to  be,  and  could  not  be, 
kept;  and  the  further  lesson  that,  when 
we  do  make  a  treaty,  we  must  soberly 
live  up  to  it  as  long  as  changed  condi- 
tions do  not  warrant  the  serious  step  of 
denouncing  it.  If  we  had  been  so  un- 
wise as  to  adopt  the  general  arbitration 
treaties  a  few  months  ago,  we  would 
now  be  bound  to  arbitrate  the  question 
of  our  right  to  free  our  own  coastwise 
traffic  from  canal  tolls;  and  at  any  fu- 
ture time  we  might  have  found  our- 
selves obliged  to  arbitrate  the  question 
whether,  in  the  event  of  war,  we  could 
keep  the  canal  open  to  our  own  war  ves- 
sels and  closed  to  those  of  our  foes. 
There  could  be  no  better  illustration  of 
the  extreme  unwisdom  of  entering  into 
international  agreements  without  paying 
heed  to  the  question  of  keeping  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  deliberately,  and 
with  our  eyes  open,  and  after  ample 
consideration  and  discussion,  agreed  to 
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treat  all  merchant  ships  on  the  same 
basis;  it  was  partly  because  of  this 
agreement  that  there  was  no  question 
raised  by  foreigrn  nations  as  to  our  dig- 
ging and  fortifying  the  canal;  and,  hav- 
ing given  our  word»  we  must  keep  it. 
When  the  American  people  make  a 
promise,  that  promise  must  and  will  be 
kept. 


After  talking  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter. Col.  Roosevelt  «aid  he  had 
omitted  about  one-half  of  his  pre- 
pared speech  (of  20,000  words)  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  convention,  but  that 
copies  of  the  complete  speech  would 
be  distributed  later.  At  one  point 
he  departed  from  his  manuscript  to 
answer  a  query  about  his  attitude  on 
the  neg^o  question.     He  said: 

I  think  the  American  people  is  a  good 
people  to  lead  and  a  good  people  to 
drive.  In  Republican  national  conven- 
tions hitherto  there  has  been  a  large 
representation  of  colored  men,  all  from 
non-Republican  States.  The  virtue  of 
the  Republicans  of  the  Southern  States 
trying  to  make  the  Democratic  States 
be  good  I  could  not  see.  The  Northern 
negro  delegates  were  sent  to  the  con- 
vention because  they  had  won  the  re- 
spect of  their  communities.  It  was  use- 
less to  try  to  force  the  Southern  States 
to  recognize  the  negro.  Let  us  take  the 
same  attitude  toward  the  negro  in  the 
South  that  we  do  in  the  North  and  then 
ultimately  we  will  have  the  colored  man 
recognized  in  the  South  as  he  is  in  the 
North.  The  easy  thing  for  me  to  have 
done  in  this  matter,  if  I  had  only  my 
own  political  profit  in  mind,  would  have 
been  to  repeat  the  blunders  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  This  might  have  helped 
me*  But  I  would  have  been  insincere 
and  I  would  have  been  accepting  the 
very  thing  that  wrought  disaster  in  the 
Republican  party. 

The  committee  on  credentials  pre- 
sented a  report,  barring  every  negro 
delegate  who  had  contested  a  seat  in 
the  convention.  In  addition  it  threw 
out  a  white  delegation  from  Florida, 
and  four  contestants  from  the  first 


and  second  Ohio  districts,  who  were 
charged  by  their  opponents  with 
representing  the  Cox-Taft  Repub- 
lican machine  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. The  report  embraced  in  its 
discussion  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
tests a  declaration  that  the  use  of 
the  word  "white"  in  the  call  issued 
for  a  'lily  white"  State  convention 
in  that  State  was  "disavowed"  by  the 
convention. 

The  report  was  adopted  without 
discussion  and  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  Then  the  convention  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday. 

On  the  third  and  last  day  (August 
7)  just  before  the  convention  was 
called  to  order,  the  band  played 
"Onward,  Christian  Soldier,"  the 
delegates  and  spectators  singing  the 
hymn.  The  rules  committee  pre- 
sented a  report,  which  makes  the  fol- 
lowing changes:  One  delegate  for 
each  S,ooo  voters  for  prog^ressive 
candidates;  allowing  any  State  rep- 
resented in  this  convention  to  run  a 
Progressive  ticket  under  any  other 
party  name  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  political  situation  made  it  advis- 
able; adding  four  women  to  the  Na- 
tional Committee;  and  excluding 
federal  office  holders  from  member- 
ship in  the  National  Committee. 
The  report  designates  the  new  party 
as  the  "Progressive  Party,"  eliminat- 
ing the  word  "National."  The  re- 
port was  adopted  without  debate. 
The  temporary  organization  had  pre- 
viously been  made  permanent. 

Roosevelt  and  Johnson  Nominated. 

The  roll  of  States  was  called  for 
nominations  for  President.  Wilham 
A.  Prendergast,  of  New  York, 
nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Speeches  seconding  the  nomination 
were   made   by   Judge   Lindsey,   of 
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Colorado;  Miss  Jane  Addams;  A.  F. 
Hamilton,  of  Georgia;  Gen.  Horatio 
C.  King,  of  New  York;  Col.  T.  P. 
Lloyd,  of  Florida;  Gen.  John  H.  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Tennessee;  Henry  J.  Al- 
len, of  Kansas;  ex-Gov.  Garvin,  of 
Rhode  Island;  P.  V.  Collins,  of  Min- 
nesota; J.  J.  Sullivan,  of  Ohio;  and 
Robert  S.  Fisher,  of  Arizona. 

(At  this  point,  the  committee  on 
resolutions  presented  the  platform, 
which  was  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.) 

Then  Col.  Roosevelt  was  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation. 

John  M.  Parker,  of  Louisiana, 
then  nominated  Gov.  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  of  California,  ais  a  candi- 
date for  Vice  President.  The  nomi- 
nation was  seconded  by  Judge  Lind- 
sey,  of  Colorado;  C.  S.  Wheeler,  of 
California;  James  R.  Garfield,  of 
Ohio;  Bainbridge  Colby,  of  New 
York;  Frederick  Landis,  of  Indiana; 
Raymond  Robbins,  of  Illinois;  F.  N. 
Gleed,  a  negro  delegate,  of  New 
York;  and  Gifford  Pinchot. 

Then  Johnson  was  nominated  by 
acclamation. 

As  Col.  Roosevelt  and  Governor 
Johnson  took  their  places  side  by 
side  on  the  platform  a  demonstra- 
tion broke  loose.  The  delegates 
leaped  to  their  chairs  and  cheered. 
When  order  was  restored,  both 
nominees  made  brief  speeches  of 
acceptance.  Then  Beveridge,  step- 
ping to  the  front  of  the  platform, 
announced  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention  "without  day."  "And 
thus  ends,"  he  said,  "one  of  the 
three  most  notable  occasions  in  the 
country's  history." 

The  Platform. 

The  platform  declares  that  "the  old 
parties  have  become  the  tools  of  cor- 
rupt interests  which  use  them  imparti- 


ally to  serve  their  selfish  purposes,"  and 
that  the  new  party  offers  itself  as  the 
instrument  of  the  people  to  "sweep 
away  old  abuses  to  build  a  new  and 
nobler  commonwealth."    ^ 

It  declares  under  heading,  "The  Rule 
of  the  People,"  for  direct  primaries  for 
the  nomination  of  State  and  national 
officers  and  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency; for  the  popular  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  and  urges  on 
the  States  the  use  of  the  short  ballot, 
"with  responsibility  to  the  people,  se- 
cured by  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall." 

The  party  is  pledged  to  provide  "a 
more  easy  and  expeditious  method  of 
amending  the  Federal  Constitution," 
and  national  jurisdiction  of  problems 
which  have  expanded  beyond  reach  of 
individual  States  is  advocated. 

It  pledges  the  party  to  secure  equal 
suffrage,  and  to  enactment  of  legislation 
limiting  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures and  providing  for  publicity 
thereof. 

Participation  by  Federal  appointees 
in  State  or  national  conventions  is  op- 
posed, and  "such  restrictions  of  the 
power  of  the  courts  as  shall  leave  to  the 
people  the  ultimate  authority  to  deter- 
mine fundamental  questions  of  social 
welfare  and  public  policy"  is  demanded 

Pledges  judicial  reform,  believing 
"that  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes  should  be  prohibited  when  such 
injunctions  would  not  apply  where  no 
labor  disputes  existed." 

It  declares  against  child  labor  and  for 
a  minimum  wage  for  women,  for  pre- 
vention of  industrial  accidents,  safe- 
guards for  hiealth  of  employes,  publicity 
as  to  wages,  eight-hour  workday  and  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  establishment  of  a  country  life 
commission  and  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  farmers,  is  urged. 

A  single  national  health  service  is  fa- 
vored; national  regulation  of  interstate 
corporations  is  demanded  and  the*  "es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  commission  to 
supervise  interstate  industrial  corpora- 
tions" urged.  The  strengthening  of  the 
Sherman  law  to  insure  competition  in 
business  and  prevent  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices is  favored. 

Pledges  the  party  to  the  enactment  of 
a  patent  law  that  will  prevent  mono- 
polies. 
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Favors  legislation  giving  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  power  to 
value  physical  property  of  railroads, 
and  aemands  abolition  of  the  Commerce 
Courts; 

Condemns  the  method  of  issuing  cur- 
rency notes  to  private  agencies,  and 
urges  control  thereof  by  the  Gov- 
ernment alone,  and  opposes  the  Aldrich 
currency  bilL 

Favors  Government  co-operation  with 
manufacturers  and  producers  in  extend- 
ing foreign  commerce; 

Declares  for  prompt  development  of 
all  natural  resources,  condemning  ex- 
ploitation, waste  and  monopolization; 
urges  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
public  for  water  power  rights  hereafter 
granted; 

Declares  for  good  roads,  national 
highways  and  extension  of  rural  free  de- 
livery; in  immediate  development  of  na- 
tural resources  of  Alaska  and  promises 
to  that  territory  local  self-government 
as  given  other  territories; 

Pledges  party  to  immediate  prepara- 
tion of  plan  to  develop  rivers  of  the 
country,  especially  the  Mississippi  and 
tributaries,  without  delay; 

Demands  that  the  Panama  Canal  shall 
be  so  operated  as  to  insure  sea  compe- 
tition with  transcontinental  railroads 
and  urges  that  American  railroad-con- 
trolled ships  be  denied  the  use  of  the 
canal; 

Favors  inheritance,  income  taxes,  in- 
ternational agreement  for  limitation  of 
naval  forces  and  the  construction  of  two 
battleships  a  year  pending  such  agree- 
ment; 

Favors  Governmental  action  in  behalf 
of  immigrants;  a  wise  and  just  policy  of 
pensions  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  the 
immediate  creation  of  a  parcels  post. 

In  conclusion  the  platform  "appeals 
for  the  support  of  all  American  citizens 
without  regard  to  previous  political 
affiliations." 

The  Tariff  Plank. 

We  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  which 
shall  equalize  conditions  of  competition 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  both  for  the  farmer  and  the 
manufacturer,  and  which  shall  maintain 
for  labor  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 
Primarily  the  benefit  of  any  tariff  should 
be  disclosed  in  the  pay  envelope  of  the 
laborer.     We   declare   that   no   industry 


deserves  protection  which  is  unfair  to 
labor  or  which  is  operating  in  violation 
of  federal  law.  We  believe  that  the  pre- 
sumption is  always  in  favor  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

We  demand  tariff  revision  because  the 
present  teriff  is  unjust  to  the  people  of 
the  United  Stetes  ,  Fair  dealing  toward 
the  people  requires  an  immediate  down- 
ward revision  of  those  schedules  where- 
in duties  are  shown  to  be  unjust  or  ex- 
cessive. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  non-partisan  scientific  tariff 
commission,  reporting  both  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  either  branch  of  Congress, 
which  shall  report,  first,  as  to  the  costs 
of  production,  efficiency  of  labor,  capi- 
talization, industrial  organization  and 
efficiency  and  the  general  competitive 
position  in  this  country  and  abroad  of 
industries  seeking  protection  from  Con- 
gress. 

Second,  as  to  the  revenue  producing 
power  of  the  tariff  and  its  relation  to 
the  resources  of  government;  and  third, 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  prices, 
operations  of  middlemen,  and  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumer.  We 
believe  that  this  commission  should 
have  plenary  power  to  elicit  information 
and  for  this  purpose  to  prescribe  a  uni- 
form system  of  accounting  for  the  great 
protected  industries.  The  work  of  the 
commission  should  not  prevent  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  acts  reducing  those 
schedules  generally  recognized  as  ex- 
cessive. 

We  condemn  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
bill  as  unjust  to  the  people.  The  Re- 
publican organization  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  broken  and  cannot  be 
again  trusted  to  keep  the  promise  of 
necessary  downward  revision.  The 
Democratic  party  is  committed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  protective  system 
through  a  tariff  for  revenue  only — z 
policy  which  would  inevitably  produce 
widespread  industrial  and  commercial 
disaster.  We  demand  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act. 

High  Cost  of  Living. 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  due  partly 
to  world-wide  and  partly  to  local 
causes;  partly  to  natural  and  partly  to 
artificial  causes.  The  measures  pro- 
posed in  this  platform  on  various  sub- 
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jects,  such  as  the  tariff,  the  trusts  and 
conservation,  will  of  themselves  remove 
the  artificial  causes.  There  will  remain 
other  elements,  such  as  the  tendency  to 
leave  the  country  for  the  city,  waste, 
extravagfance,  bad  system  of  taxation, 
poor  methods  of  raising  crops  and  bad 
business  methods  in  marketing  crops. 


To  remedy  these  conditions  requires 
the  fullest  information,  and  ,  based  on 
thiy  information,  effective  government 
supervision  and  control  to  remove  all 
the  artificial  causes.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  such  full  and  immediate  in- 
quiry and  to  immediate  action  to  deal 
with  every  need  such  inquiry  discloses. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  IN  THE  PANAAU. 

Winthrop  L.  Marvin  in  the  Boston  Herald. 


Whether  President  Taft  and  Sen- 
ator Lodge  on  the  one  hand  or 
Great  Britain  and  Senator  Root  on 
the  other  are  right  as  to  American 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  may  be 
a  moot  question.  But  there  can  be 
no  possible  dispute  as  to  the  practi- 
cal results  of  acceptance  of  the  Brit- 
ish contention  on  the  maritime 
strength  of  the  United  States. 

The  consequences  would  be  worse 
than  a  foreign  war — ^not  only  deep 
but  permanent.  The  British  conten- 
tion in  brief  is  that  we  have  no  right 
under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  to 
protect  or  prefer  American  ships  in 
the  great  waterway  which  American 
money  and  toil  are  constructing. 
That  same  contention  under  other 
treaties  has  been  successfully  en- 
forced against  American  ships  on 
the  high  seas  for  more  than  60  years 
— with  the  result  that  Boston,  for 
example,  with  482,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping owned  and  registered  in  1855, 
now  has  less  than  30,000. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  pro- 
tect a  cotton  mill  or  a  woolen  mill  or 
a  shoe  shop  or  a  foundry,  but  they 
do  not  protect  an  ocean  ship.  That 
is  why  the  United  States  has  thou- 
sands of  factories,  but  almost  no 
shipping  in  ocean  commerce.     The 


whole  problem  of  the  America* 
merchant  marine  is  summed  up  in 
these  few  words.  Under  all  other 
flags  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
ocean  shipping  is  a  protected  indus- 
try. In  this  country,  the  chief  pro- 
tectionist nation  in  the  world,  it  is 
unprotected — the  only  unprotected 
industry  of  all  exposed  to  foreign 
competition. 

Why  it  ts  unprotected  is  a  long 
story  going  back  into  history,  but  a 
knowledge  of  this  history  is  essen- 
tial to  an  understanding  of  the  real 
significance  of  the  new  and  fierce 
British  contention  that  we  have  no 
right  to  prefer  our  ships  at  Panama. 
Ocean  shipping  has  not  always  been 
an  unprotected  and  almost  dead  in- 
dustry in  this  country.  The  very 
first  real  law  of  the  fathers  of  the 
republic  under  the  new  Federal  gov- 
ernment— framed  and  passed  under 
the  eye  of  Washington,  Adams, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
on  July  4,  1789 — ^besides  providing 
a  tariff  "for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures,"  gave 
American  shipping  the  advantage  of 
a  remission  of  10  per  cent,  of  the 
customs  duties  and  also  preferential 
tonnage  taxes  on  all  foreign  goods 
imported  under  the  American  flag. 
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At  that  time  only  23  per  cent,  of 
American  exports  and  imports  were 
being  conveyed  beneath  the  Stars 
and  Stripes — all  the  rest  under  for- 
eign colors,  chiefly  British,  as  now. 
The  effect  of  that  law  \y2LS  magical. 
American  registered  deep-sea  ship- 
ping rose  from  123,000  tons  in  1789 
to  667,000  in  1800,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  American  commerce  carried 
by  our  own  sailors,  from  23  to  89  per 
cent.  This  splendid  advance  contin- 
ued until  the  embargo  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  war  of  1812.  As  Mr. 
H.  C.  Adams  says  in  "Taxation  in 
the  United  States":  "The  growth  of 
American  shipping  from  1789  to 
1807  is  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  commercial  world." 

This  preferential  policy  of  the 
fathers  applied  to  American  ocean 
trade  in  general,  but  to  encourage 
long  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  a 
special  and  even  more  vigorous  pol- 
icy was  enforced.  Tea  was  then  the 
chief  commodity  of  Oriental  com- 
merce. A  high  duty  was  levied  on 
it  if  imported  in  foreign  ships,  but  a 
low  duty  if  brought  direct  in  Ameri- 
can ships  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  On  a  cargo  of  100,000 
pounds  of  tea  an  American  ship  from 
China  or  India  would  pay  about 
$10,000  in  duties,  but  a  foreign  ship 
would  pay  $28,000.  This  was  in- 
tended to  be  and  wa»  prohibitive.  It 
made  the  China  trade  as  completely 
our  own  ast  our  coastwise  commerce. 
The  American  Institute  in  1828  re- 
ported that  since  the  passage  of  that 
law  "not  a  single  pound  of  tea  has 
been  imported  which  has  not  been 
brought  in  an  American  bottom." 

That  was  the  law  which  created 
the  merchant  princes  and  the  mer- 
chant fleets  of  Salem,  Boston,  New 


York  and  Philadelphia.  A  Federal 
statute  lay  at  the  foundation  of  those 
chapters  of  romance. 

The  new  national  policy  was  re- 
garded as  resentfully  in  Great  Brit- 
ain as  the  present  proposal  to  remit 
the  tolls  to  American  ships  at  Pan- 
ama. After  the  war  of  1812,  and 
practically  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace,  the  preferential  duties  were 
withdrawn  against  British  ships  in 
the  direct  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  result  was  disas- 
trous, or  as  McMaster,  the  historian, 
says,  "Wholly  favorable  to  Eng- 
land." But  it  was  a  part  of  a  treaty 
— not  the  peace  treaty,  but  a  special 
convention — and  the  British  govern- 
ment held  us  to  it  just  as  it  is  now 
endeavoring  with  distinguished 
American  help  to  hold  us  to  the 
strict  British  interpretation  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  compact.  Ameri- 
can shipping  fell  from  800,000  tons 
in  1816  to  583,000  tons  in  1820. 
Fortunately  this  ill-starred  treaty  did 
not  cover  all  our  commerce.  Amer- 
ican shipowners  and  sailors  were 
still  protected  in  other  trades  than 
the  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain — 
and  continued  protected  in  part  until 
1849.  By  1828  our  registered  fleet 
had  again  advanced  to  757,000  tons, 
more  than  200,000  tons  below  the 
fleet  of  1810,  but  sufficient  to  convey 
89  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce. 

In  1828,  the  non-maritime  states, 
over  the  protest  of  shipowners  and 
merchants,  foisted  on  the  country  a 
miscalled  reciprocity  act  abolishing 
preferential  duties  in  general  against 
the  ships  of  all  nations  that  enforced 
none  against  our  awn.  Gradually 
under  this  act  commercial  treaties 
have  been  made  stripping  our  ocean 
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ships  of  all  preference  and  leaving 
this  industry  at  the  end  unprotected 
against  new  forms  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion. This  act  of  1828,  as  Professor 
J.  R.  Soley  well  says  in  "The  Mari- 
time Industries  of  America,"  **has 
done  the  United  States,  especially  in 
South  America,  a  great  and  la^sting 
injury."  "It  caused  at  once  an  enor- 
mous reduction  of  our  registered 
tonnage,  while  the  proportion  of  our 
own  carrying  trade  which  we  had 
then  maintained  for  eight  years — 
namely  90  per  cent. — began  almost 
immediately  thereafter  to  fall  and  it 
has  been  falling  ever  since  until  it 
has  reached  almost  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction." In  1845  w^  were  carry- 
ing 81  per  cent,  of  our  commerce 
under  our  own  flag;  in  i860,  only  66 
per  cent.  By  this  time  American 
ocean  shipping  had  become  wholly 
an  unprotected  industry. 

The  Irish  famine  and  its  demand 
for  food-stuffs,  the  California  gold 
discovery  and  the  Crimean  War,  be- 
tween 1847  and  1855,  gave  a  great 
temporary  impetus  to  our  registered 
tonnage,  but  the  actual  decline  in 
our  ocean  shipping  had  begfun  sev- 
eral years  before  the  Civil  War.  In 
1855,  "o  ^css  than  583,000  tons  of 
ships,  including  381  square-rigged 
vessels,  were  built  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  year  1859  the  output 
of  our  yards  had  fallen  to  156,000 
tons.  The  doom  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  was  written  where 
everyone  could  read  it,  several  years 
before  the  Alabamas  and  Floridas 
were  launched  and  manned  by  eager 
British  hands — several  years  before 
the  first  shot  was  fired  at  Sumter. 
The  war  did  not  destroy  our  ocean 
fleet.  All  the  American  tonnage 
burned  or  sunk  by  Anglo-Confeder- 


ate cruisers  between  1861  and  1865 
exceeded  little  the  loss  of  the  one 
port  of  Boston  in  the  years  of  peace 
from  1855  to  1861. 

It  was  not  war  that  worked  the 
ruin  of  the  American  ocean  fleet — it 
was  the  same  economic  policy  which 
the  British  government,  aided  by 
some  American  statesmen,  now  pro- 
poses to  enforce  at  Panama.  The 
American  diplomatists  who  framed 
the  fatal  commercial  treaties  of  1828- 
1861  were  honest  and  patriotic  men, 
but  they  were  fearfully  mistaken. 
When  they  agreed  that  all  prefer- 
ence should  gradually  be  withdrawn 
from  American  ships,  our  wooden 
sail  fleet  was  the  second  largest  and 
incomparably  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Those  diplomatists  and  many  of  our 
lawmakers  believed  it  to  be  invinci- 
ble. But  they  did  not  look  ahead 
and  see  the  incoming  of  the  steam 
engine  and  the  iron  hull — and,  above 
all,  of  the  British  subsidy. 

When  the  British  diplomatists, 
shrewder  and  more  experienced  than 
our  own,  had  securely  tied  us  hand 
and  foot  in  the  treaty  stipulations 
that  we  should  not  shield  our  ocean 
shipping  by  the  wonderfully  success- 
ful American  method  of  preferential 
duties  in  any  trade,  steam  navigation 
was  in  its  infancy.  The  best  experi- 
ments had  been  tried  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Yankee  mechanics 
were  of  the  same  blood  as  Yankee 
seamen.  Left  to  individual  initiative, 
Americans  would  unquestionably 
have  triumphed  in  steam  as  they  had 
in  sail.  But  there  was  to  be  no  fair 
and  equal  chance.  The  cards  were 
stacked  against  us. 

As  far  back  as  1834  the  British 
government  had  begun  the  giving  of 
subsidies    to    steamship    lines.      In 
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1840  the  first  British  trans-Atlantic 
service  was  established — the  Cunar.1 
line,  created  outright  by  a  grant  of 
$425,000  from  the  British  treasury. 
This  was  quickly  followed  by  other 
subsidized  lines  to  the  West  Indies, 
South  America  and  the  Orient. 
British  ship-owners,  with  profits 
guaranteed,  developed  engine  works 
and  iron  shipyards  that  built  not 
only  mail  liners  but  steam  cargo 
"tramps" — so  that  the  new  and  po- 
tent protection  of  subsidy,  though 
applied  nominally  to  national  postal 
lines  alone,  really  aided  every  branch 
of  British  shipping.  This  was  the  de- 
liberate purpose,  as  the  parliament- 
ary committee  on  ocean  mail  con- 
tracts said  in  1854,  "to  afford  us 
rapid,  frequent  and  punctual  com- 
munication with  distant  ports  which 
feed  the  main  arteries  of  British 
commerce,  and  with  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  foreign  possessions, 
to  foster  maritime  enterprise  and  to 
encourage  the  production  of  a  su- 
perior class  of  vessels  which  would 
promote  the  commerce  and  -wealth 
of  the  nation  in  time  of  peace,  and 
assist  in  defending  its  shores  against 
hostile  aggression."  In  other  words, 
the  British  subsidy  policy  on  which 
at  least  $300,ooo/X)o  has  been  ex- 
pended up  to  date,  was  frankly  and 
aggressively  protective  in  its  char- 
acter. 

With  this  formidable  British 
weapon,  our  unprotected  ships,  in 
foreign  commerce,  whether  of  wood 
or  iron,  with  sail  or  steam,  could  not 
compete.  From  1847  ^^  1856  an 
effort  was  made  to  meet  British  sub- 
sidy by  American  subsidy  en  the 
North  Atlantic.  It  was  successful— 
our  steam  tonnage  surpassed  Brit- 


ain's in  growth,  speed  and  efficiency 
— until  the  American  subsidy  was 
suddenly  cancelled  by  the  dominant 
South  in  the  passionate  quarrels 
that  preceded  the  civil  war.  From 
that  time  to  this,  every  effort  to  sub- 
sidize American  ocean  ships  or  pre- 
fer them  in  any  way  has  been  de- 
feated by  a  combination  of  South 
and  West  in  Congress.  Now  our 
American  tonnage  actually  employed 
in  real  foreign  commerce  has  sunk 
to  about  500,000  tons,  or  less  than 
one-half  of  the  fleet  of  a  century  ago, 
conveying  about  8  per  cent,  of  Amer- 
ican commerce.  The  remaining  92 
per  cent,  is  monopolized  by  the  ships 
of  foreign  governments,  our  rivals 
in  trade  and  possible  enemies  in  war, 
to  which  we  pay  an  annual  tribute 
estimated  at  upwards  of  $200,000,- 
000. 

This  story  of  how  we  Americans 
have  been  first  outwitted,  then 
beaten  and  now  nearly  destroyed  on 
the  ocean  is  worth  telling  as  a  cer- 
tain forecast  of  what  will  happen  in 
the  Panama  canal  if  the  British  con- 
tention is  sustained  by  American 
law-makers.  The  British  govern- 
ment is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
causes  that  have  prevented  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  prevent  subsidy 
legislation  at  Washington.  No  sub- 
ject is  more  keenly  followed  by  the 
diplomatic  corps  than  this  one.  A 
Democratic  Hou^e  has  just  voted  by 
a  decisive  majority  to  remit  the 
Panama  canal  tolls  to  American 
coastwise  ships.  But  the  whole 
world  knows  that  this  Democratic 
House,  controlled  by  men  from  non- 
maritime  states,  would  never  grant  a 
dollar  of  compensatory   subsidy   to 
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American  shipping.  If  free  or  repaid 
tolls  to  American  vessels  can  be  for- 
bidden by  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty,  the  results  will  be  (i)  that 
every  American  ship  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade  through  the  canal  will  be 
run  off  the  route  by  subsidized  for- 
eign competitors,  and  then  (2)  that 
the  domestic  shipping  now  covered 
by  the  coastwise  law  will  be  so  dis- 
couraged that  it  will  prove  inade- 
quate to  the  trade — and  an  impera- 
tive demand  will  then  arise  that  this 


coastwise  traffic,  too,  be  opened  to 
foreign  shipowners. 

These  results  are  as  sure  as  the 
rising  of  the  sun  tomorrow,  if  the 
British  contention  is  successful  at 
Panama.  And  every  American  citi- 
zen in  public  office  or  at  an  editor's 
desk  who  now  echoes  and  approves 
the  British  demand  is  helping  to  pass 
a  sentence  of  death  on  what  is  left  of 
the  American  merchant  marine.  It 
is  well  that  this  should  be  under- 
stood in  season. 


STRENUOUS  TARIFF  LEGISLATION. 


Democrats  and  Insurgents  Combine  at  Washington— Old  Wool 

and  Metal  Bills  Again  Vetoed— Wilson's  Amazing 

Free-Trade  Blunders. 

From   Our  Washington  Correspondent, 


Washington,  Aug.  17,  1912. 
The  last  few  weeks  have  been 
rather  strenuous  in  the  way  of  tariff 
legislation  in  Congress.  Unexpect- 
edly, Mr-  La  FoUette  and  a  few 
other  insurgent  Senators  rushed  to 
the  aid  of  the  Democrats  in  passing 
the  same  old  wool  bill  that  was  sent 
to  the  President  and  vetoed  last 
year.  It  was  expected  that  these 
Senators  would  have  some  regard 
for  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  unani- 
mous report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on 
this  subject,  particularly  as  the  two 
Democrats  on  the  board  were  men 
of  high  standing.  But  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  report  of  the  board 
except  to  denounce  it.  Of  course 
the  President  vetoed  the  bill,  and 
through    absentee    Republicans    the 


Democrats  managed  to  override  the 
veto  in  the  House. 

The  metal  bill  was  also  passed  by 
the  aid  of  insurgents  and  necessarily 
vetoed  by  the  President.  It  was  un- 
expectedly called  up  in  the  House 
almost  as  soon  as  the  veto  message 
was  received.  This  was  the  result  of 
an  understanding  between  Mr.  Un- 
derwood and  the  "insurgents,"  who 
voted  to  override  the  wool  bill  veto, 
that  they  would  vote  in  a  similar 
manner  on  the  extraordinary  metal 
bill.  The  vote  was  174  to  83,  or  8 
more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds. 
The  "insurgent"  Republicans  voting 
with  the  Democrats  to  pass  the  bill 
over  the  veto  were  Davis,  Lind- 
bergh and  Steenerson,  of  Minne- 
sota; Haugen  and  Woods  of  Iowa; 
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Kent  of  California;  Kinkaid,  Nor- 
ris  and  Sloan  of  Nebraska;  Laflerty 
of  Oregon;  La  FoUette  of  Washing- 
ton; Rees,  Jackson  and  Young  of 
Kansas,  and  Morse  of  Wisconsin. 

The  sugar  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  providing  for  free  sugar  and 
which  the  Spreckels  and  other  cane 
refiners  expended  much  money  to 
promote,  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  An  able  speech  on  the 
sugar  question  by  Senator  Lodge 
had  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  se- 
curing the  passage  of  an  amended 
bill,  which  reduced  the  duty  on  raw 
sugar  and  repealed  the  Dutch 
Standard  test  and  swept  away  all 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  and  its  associate  refiners  such 
as  the  Arbuckles.  The  Free  Trade 
Democrats  in  the  House  have  so  far 
refused  to  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ments which  would  reduce  duties  to 
the  extent  of  $5,000,000,  and  by  tak- 
ing away  the  advantages  which  the 
Trust  now  has  would  secure  cheaper 
sugar  for  the  consumer,  and  promote 
the  growth  of  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try. But  that  is  not  what  the  Free 
Trade  Democrats  want,  so  they  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  reduction  in  rates 
provided  by  the  Senate. 
Bxdse  Bdl  and  Reciprocity  RepeaL 
The  unnecessary  excise  bill  passed 
the  Senate  with  an  amendment  re- 
pealing the  law  providing  for  the  so- 
called  reciprocity  with  Canada.  The 
Democrats,  however,  will  not  give 
up  anything  in  the  way  of  Free 
Trade,  once  on  the  statute  books, 
hence  the  Underwood  following  will 
not  agree  with  this  Senate  amend- 
ment, though  it  was  supported  by 
the  Democratic  Senators.  Mr. 
Bacon,  of  Georgia,  remarked  in  the 
Senate  that  the  people  of  the  North 


were  all  opposed  to  this  reciprocity 
proposition,  but  that  does  not  influ- 
ence Mr.  Underwood  and  his  South- 
ern followers.  The  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  unwisely  have 
offered  to  exclude  print  paper  and 
wood  pulp  from  the  repeal  if  the 
House  Democrats  would  agree  to 
the  remainder  of  the  repealing 
clause.  But  Mr.  Underwood  &  Co. 
declined. 

The  admission  of  print  paper  from 
Canada  free  while  that  country  im- 
poses a  duty  on  all  American  paper 
is  very  unjust,  and  has  been  of  no 
advantage  in  reducing  the  price  of 
paper,  though  it  has  helped  to  estab- 
lish a  number  of  new  paper  mills  in 
Canada,  while  closing  some  on  this 
side  of  the  line.  It  operates  in  the 
same  way  as  the  law  passed  some 
years  ago  admitting  coal  from  Can- 
ada free  of  duty  for  one  year.  The 
Canadians  largely  increased  their 
sale  of  coal  that  year,  but  they 
charged  the  same  prices  as  Ameri- 
can producers,  so  that  the  law  was 
of  no  advantage  to  American  con- 
sumers. The  free  admission  of 
Canadian  paper  is  no  advantage,  but 
it  has  produced  trouble  with  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  who  de- 
mand under  the  most-favored  nation 
clauses  of  their  treaties  with  the 
United  States  similar  rights.  Ger- 
many is  now  imposing,  as  a  result  of 
that  law^  higher  duties  on  certain 
American  products  than  she  im- 
poses on  similar  products  from  other 
countries.  Hence  this  unfair  reci- 
procity proposition  is  a  loss  to  the 
United  States,  and  should  be  swept 
from  the  statute  books.  But  Prof. 
Wilson,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  President,  and  his  followers  in 
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the  House,  are  in  favor  of  it  and  will 
retain  it  on  the  law  books. 

Cotton  Bill  in  Su^ense. 

The  sudden  anxiety  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  to  pass  again  the 
cotton  bill  vetoed  last  year  by  the 
President  seems  to  have  misled 
Republican  Senators.  When  the  bill 
was  brought  before  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Penrose,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  of 
tariff  bills,  explained  that  there 
might  have  been  an  effort  to  get  the 
Republicans  together  upon  a  cotton 
bill,  but  there  was  no  indication  of 
any  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  take  up  the  measure  until 
a  few  days  ago,  and  the  schedule  is 
too  complicated  to  take  action  on  at 
this  time.  After  waiting  five  or  six 
months,  with  the  session  near  its 
end,  it  was  too  much  to  expect  a 
perfected  bill  to  be  presented  when 
the  Senators  were  holding  night  ses- 
sions on  appropriation  bills.  Mr. 
La  Follette  presented  a  substitute 
for  the  House  bill,  but  only  14  votes, 
nearly  all  "insurgents,"  were  cast 
for  the  substitute,  whereupon  the 
House  bill  was  passed  by  ayes  36, 
nays  19.  Nearly  all  of  the  14  votes 
cast  for  the  La  Follette  substitute 
were  cast  for  the  House  bill.  An 
amendment  to  repeal  the  reciprocity 
law  failed  by  ayes  29,  nays  31. 
Among  the  nays  were  Bristow, 
Clapp,  Kenyon,  Poindexter  and 
Works.  An  amendment  to  repeal 
the  law,  excepting  the  provision  for 
free  print  paper  and  pulp,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  ayes  51,  nays 
9.  The  nays  included  Culberson, 
Overman,  Stone,  Tillman,  Williams, 
Bryan,  Chilton,  Reed  and  Smith  of 
South  Carolina. 


The  chemical  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  is  a  very  different  measure 
from  the  one  passed  by  the  House, 
and  it  does  not  look  as  though  any 
agreement  will  be  reached  on  the 
subject. 

This  tariff  legislation  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats is  all  so  crude  and  destructive 
that  much  surprise  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  Prof.  Wilson,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  President, 
should  give  it  his  approval.  But  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  aligning  himself 
with  his  Southern  associates,  so  that 
it  can  easily  be  seen  what  the  future 
will  bring  if  he  is  elected.'  He  and 
Gov.  Marshall,  of  Indiana,  the  can- 
didate for  Vice-President,  are  in  en- 
tire harmony  on  the  subject.  After 
consulting  with  Wilson,  Marshall 
said:  "I  am  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
protection  and  that  is  the  chief  is- 
sue. Roosevelt  will  not  take  a 
Democratic  vote  in  Indiana." 

Vnison's  Astonishing  Statements. 

Wilson  has  been  so  outspoken  on 
this  subject  in  the  past  that  his  effort 
in  his  academic  speech  of  acceptance 
to  evade  the  question  does  not  in- 
crease respect  for  him.  Speaking  in 
Boston  on  January  27,  last,  he  said: 
"While  we  have  surrounded  our- 
selves with  this  wall  of  the  tariff,  and 
are  rejoicing  in  the  great  area  of  free 
trade  which  we  enjoy  in  America  we 
are  becoming  ignorant  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  worid."  Prof.  Wilson 
made  that  statement  in  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  under  pro- 
tection the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  grown  from  less 
than  $1,000,000,000  in  1870  to  prac- 
tically $4,000,000,000  in  1912,  of 
which  amount  $1,000,000,000  was 
products  of  the  factory  sent  to  for- 
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eign  markets.  Meantime  the  in- 
ternal commerce  of  the  country,  the 
trade  among  our  own  people,  the 
home  market  for  home  products, 
has  grown  from  $7,000,000,000  in 
1870  to  $33,000,000,000  in  1912,  a 
development  under  the  tariff  which 
exceeds  anything  known  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Wilson  Ne«ds  Information* 

Prof.  Wilson  said  in  his  Boston 
speech:  "We  do  not  know  how  to 
make  cotton  goods  of  the  kind  and 
patterns  that  are  suitable  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  then  to 
place  them  there.  We  have  bound 
ourselves  hand  and  foot  in  a  smug 
domestic  helplessness  by  this  jacket 
of  a  tariff  we  have  wound  around  us. 
We  are  going  to  change  it." 

And  yet  "bound  band  and  foot" 
this  nation's  commerce  has  ex- 
panded to  the  enormous  extent 
mentioned  while  our  domestic  ex- 
pansion exceeds  anything  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  officially 
stated  as  $30,068,518,000  in  1870  and 
reached  $130,000,000,000  in  1912. 
total  imports  were  $435,958,000  in 
1870  and  $1,653426,174  in  1912, 
while  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  im- 
ports has  been  reduced  in  that  time 
from  44.89  to  20.29  per  cent.  The 
exports  have  increased  from  $392,- 
771,768  to  $2,204,222,083.  The  value 
of  farm  property  has  increased  from 
$8,944,000,000  to  $40,991,000,000, 
and  the  value  of  manufactures  from 
$4,232,000,000  to  $20,672,000,000. 
Wilson  Should  Apologize. 

Notwithstanding  this  development, 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  Prof.  Wilson  says  that  we 
have  "shut  our  doors  tight  against 


foreign  commercial  intercourse"  and 
"have  been  decreasing  our  effi- 
ciency," and  he  added:  "We  import 
a  workman  who  earns  30  cents  a 
day  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
and  find  him  in  our  employ  earning 
$2  a  day  on  this  silde  of  the  water. 
A  man  cannot  change  the  dexterity 
of  his  fingers  or  his  physical  make- 
up in  a  month.  When  I  hear  the  re- 
ports that  tell  of  protecting  the 
American  laborers  that  I  know  of 
against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  I 
can  only  smile  that  my  fellow  voters 
are  so  gullible." 

And  yet  Prof.  Wilson  says  that  n, 
man  getting  30  cents  in  Europe  gets 
$2  a  day  on  this  side!  How  can  he 
expect  cotton  to  be  manufactured  on 
this  side,  with  such  a  difference  in 
wages,  and  exported,  in  competition 
with  foreign  manufacturers  who  pay 
wages  nearly  seven  times  less,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  figures,  than 
those  paid  in  the  United  States? 

Development  of   the   Cotton   Industry. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  the  country  in  1909  was 
$628,391,813  and  in  1899  $339,200,- 
320,  or  nearly  100  per  cent,  increase 
in  ten  years.  What  is  Prof.  Wilson 
talking  about?  Evidently  he  needs 
information  about  cotton  goods  as 
well  as  other  things.  Hon.  Wm.  S. 
Greene,  of  Fall  River,  talking  in  the 
House  recently  on  this  subject,  said 
that  there  is  no  other  industry  in  the 
country  which  can  show  as  small  a 
margin  of  profit  in  the  general  sense 
as  the  cotton  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  which  there  is  keen  competi- 
tion, and  which  the  Democrats 
threaten  to  destroy.  The  existing 
law  helped  to  develop  the  production 
of  fine  goods  at  which  the  Demo- 
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crats  strike  a  hard  blow.  Mr.  Un- 
derwood asked  W.  H.  Langshaw, 
president  of  some  mills  at  New  Bed- 
ford, to  come  to  Washington  to  help 
prepare  the  Democratic  cotton  bill, 
but  Mr.  Langshaw  declined,  saying 
that  the  committee  needed  informa- 
tion before  acting.  But  it  did  not 
seek  information  and  struck  at  the 
1 71 3  cotton  mills,  delivering  the 
hardest  blow  at  the  fine  goods  indus- 
tries in  which  $16,000,000  additional 
capital  was  invested  in  New  Bedford 
alone  in  two  years  under  the  new 
tariflF,  producing  goods  before  im- 
ported. 

Mr.  Greene  told  of  a  manufac- 
turer who  sold  goods  for  8  1/4 
cents  a  yard  which  were  sold  at  re- 
tail in  Boston  for  25  cents  a  yard. 
That  is  where  the  high  cost  of  living 
comes  in.  It  is  not  due  to  manufac- 
turers. 

Democrats  Waste  Money. 

The  large  number  of  investigating 
committees  set  at  work  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  Congress  have  accom- 
plished nothing.  The  steel  investi- 
gation extended  over  a  year,  but  no 
legislation  has  resulted.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  what  the  Democrats  did 
before  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
was  passed — they  investigated  and 
did  nothing,  while  the  Republicans 
passed  the  law  as  soon  as  they  got 
control  of  Congress.  Prof.  Wilson 
talks  about  trusts  and  the  tariff, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  oil  and 
coal  trusts,  the  two.  oldest  and 
strongest  combinations,  deal  in  arti- 
cles that  always  have  been  on  the 
free  list.  Free  Trade  England  has 
as  many  trusts  in  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation as  any  other  nation. 
Free  Ships. 

The  Democrats  lose  no  oppor- 
tunitv  to  extend  their  free  trade  pro- 


gram. Mr.  Williams,  of  Mississippi, 
secured  the  adoption  in  the  Senate 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Panama 
Canal  bill  to  admit  foreign  fruit 
ships  to  American  registry  to  en- 
gage in  the  foreign  trade.  Of  course 
he  did  not  propose  free  raw  ma- 
terials to  build  such  ships  with.  In 
the  same  way  the  Democrats  pro- 
posed in  the  metal  bill  to  admit  ma- 
chine tools,  printing  presses,  sewing 
machines,  typewriting  machines, 
etc.,  free,  but  they  kept  the  duties 
on  the  raw  materials  required  to 
produce  them! 

Since  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed 
when  Cleveland  was  President, 
wages  in  the  woolen  industry  have 
increased  from  25  to  35  per  cent, 
and  all  raw  materials  have  increased 
in  price.  But  the  Democrats  pro- 
pose less  protection  to  the  industry 
now  than  was  given  in  the  Wilson 
law  when  more  than  half  the  mills 
were  closed! 

Senate   Refuses  to  Override  Vetoes » 
Speaker  Clark's  Unfairness. 

The  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  pass 
the  wool  and  metal  bills  over  the 
President's  vetoes  has  discouraged 
the  Democrats  and  may  arrest 
further  tariff  legislation  at  this  ses- 
sion. Mr.  La  Follette  made  a  long 
speech  in  his  effort  to  help  the  Dem- 
ocrats override  the  wool  veto,  but  he 
failed  to  get  anything  like  enough 
Republicans  to  assist  him  in  his  on- 
slaught on  the  tariff.  The  passage 
of  the  wool  bill  in  the  House  over 
the  President's  veto  would  have 
been  promptly  assailed  in  the  courts 
had  the  Senate  overriden  the  veto. 
The  vote  in  the  House  was  ayes  174, 
nays  80,  and  "present"  10.  That 
makes  264  who  answered  to  their 
names,  of  which  number  174  voted 
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to  oveiTide  the  veto,  or  two  less 
than  two-thirds.  Speaker  Qark  de- 
clared that  two-thirds  had  voted  to 
override,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  in  United  States  vs.  Ballin 
(144  U.  S.)  that  those  present  and 
not  voting  are  a  part  of  the  House 
as  much  as  those  who  voted. 
Under  that  decision  Speaker  Clark's 
ruling  is  void  and  imquestionably 
would  have  been  so  decided. 

Free  Ship  Amendment   Causes  Alarm. 

The  free  ship  amendment  to  the 
Panama  Canal  bill  is  arousing  vigor- 
ous protests,  and  the  President  is 
asked  to  disapprove  the  measure. 
Not  only  are  foreign^built  ships  to 


be  admitted  free,  when  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  and  in  the  trade 
with  the  Philippine  islands,  but  all 
materials  for  the  construction,  re- 
pair of  machinery  and  equipment  of 
vessels  are  to  be  admitted  free.  This 
applies  to  coastwise  and  all  other 
vessels.  Shipbuilders  assert  that  it 
will,  if  approved,  close  nearly  all 
American  ship  yards.  Foreigners 
have  a  great  advantage  in  ocean 
transportation  rates,  and  with  such 
free  admission  of  materials  of  all 
kinds  for  construction,  repair  and 
equipment,  American  workmen 
would  find  little  employment  in  that 
business. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  INSURANCE 

SCHEMES. 


By  Our  London  Correspondent, 


London,  Aug.  15,  191^. 
In  a  few  days'  time  England  will 
have  entered  upon  one  of  the  great- 
est attempts  at  social  and  economic 
legislation  in  her  history.  I  refer  to 
her  g^eat  Insurance  scheme  for  pro- 
viding her  people  against  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  illness.  Something 
of  the  same  sort  of  thing  has  been 
attempted  in  Germany,  but  on  rather 
restricted  lines,  and  has  achieved  a 
measure  of  success.  But  we  must 
remember  that  Germany  is  a  young 
nation,  and  that  her  people  are  ac- 
customed to  being  governed  by  offi- 
cials and  led  about  at  the  end  of  a 
string.  If  that  were  not  so  Germany 
would  not  consent  to  have  a  Parlia- 
ment that  is  quite  powerless  to  act, 


nor  would  she  be  willing  to  occupy 
the  same  position  in  many  respects 
politically  that  England  occupied 
under  the  Plantagenets.  Therefore 
what  suits  Germany  does  not  neces- 
sarily suit  Britain. 

A  State  Insurance  scheme  has 
been  tried  in  France  and  has  not 
been  a  brilliant  success.  The  French 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  of  1910  rep- 
resents the  first  experiment  with  ob- 
ligatory insurance  in  France.  It  is 
compulsory  and  contributory.  Orig- 
inally, all  employed  men  and  women 
of  65  years  of  age  in  July,  191 1, 
earning  a  maximum  salary  of  £120  a 
year  are  forced  to  insure  themselves 
for  a  pension.  The  men's  contribu- 
tion was  fixed  at  7s  6d  a  year,  or 
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7  i/2d  a  month  and  the  women's  at 
5s  a  year  or  sd  a  month;  children 
under  18  paying  2s  pd  a  year  or 
3  i/2d  a  month.  An  equal  amount 
is  paid  by  the  employer,  and  under 
the  original  provisions  of  the  Act, 
the  State  contributes  £2  8s  4d  annu- 
ally to  such  pensions.  Payments  are 
effected  by  the  usual  means  of 
stamps. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  advantages, 
supposed  or  real,  the  French  people 
have  remained  strangely  apathetic,  if 
not  hostile.  Even  those  whom  the 
Act  found  on  the  threshold  of  their 
sixty-fifth  birthday  and  who  needed 
but  the  payment  of  a  few  shillings  to 
enter  into  possession  of  an  annuity 
held  back.  In  the  face  of  this  latent 
hostility  the  government  had  to 
make  changes.  The  age  limit  has 
been  reduced  to  60,  and  the  State 
now  pays  £4  instead  of  £2  8s  4d. 
But  still  the  number  of  persons 
availing  themselves  of  it  has  in- 
creased only  in  insignificant  propor- 
tions. Calculations  based  on  the 
revenue  derived  monthly  from  the 
sale  of  the  insurance  stamps  show 
that  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1912  only  2,763,868  persons 
had  fulfilled  the  law  instead  of  the  18 
millions  reckoned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  is  the  result  of  trying  to 
force  on  a  conservative  minded  peo- 
ple a  measure  quite  opposed  to  their 
views.  The  French  are  a  highly  in- 
dividualistic race,  and  much  object  to 
any  interference  with  their  home  life 
or  any  prying  therein. 

As  regards  the  compulsory 
clauses.  In  Germany  the  whole 
strength  of  the  obligatory  insurance 
laws  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  execu- 
tion rests  with  the  employer.  He  is 
made  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
employe  affixes  his  stamps,  with  the 


result  that  the  workman  whose  book 
is  not  in  order  does  not  find  employ- 
ment. The  French  Act  provides,  it 
is  true,  for  a  fine  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  as  a  pen- 
alty for  failure,  but  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  fine  ten  millions  of 
people.  The  French  Government 
stated  that  if  a  man  failed  to  produce 
his  insurance  card  on  pay  day,  the 
employer  must  deduct  the  amount 
from  his  wages.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  has  just  decided  that 
the  employer  has  no  leg^l  power  to 
do  so,  and  that  all  he  can  do  is  to 
draw  the  employer's  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Act.  Truly  a 
pretty  muddle,  and  even  England 
seems  to  be  just  about  to  enter  upon 
similar  troubles.  To  sum  up:  The 
employer  has  accepted  the  State  in- 
surance scheme;  the  employe  has 
rejecjted  it.  The  Government  has 
failed  to  place  on  the  employer  the 
onus  of  enforcing  an  unpopular 
measure,  and  has  no^y  to  resort  to 
persuasion  to  get  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  submit  to  the  scheme. 
That  means  that  the  Government 
must  further  tempt  the  workers.  If 
they  remain  obdurate,  presumably 
fresh  concessions  will  be  made,  so 
that  the  measure  instead  of  promot- 
ing thrift  will  be  a  measure  of  public 
charity.  F.  C.  Chappell. 


The  free  trader  declares  that  that  is 
the  wisest  policy  which  tends  to  create 
more  wealth  for  distribution  among  the 
people.  Measured  by  that  test  protec- 
tion is  incomparably  the  best  of  all  fiscal 
methods. 

When  the  workingman  in  the  United 
States  discusses  what  he  calls  "cost  of 
living,"  he  measures  by  a  standard 
which  the  toilers  of  other  countries 
could  not  form  a  conception  of  if  they 
tried. 
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BENEFIT  HOME  INDUSTRY. 

An  English  newspaper  states  that 
on  account  of  the  14  years  of  our 
Dingley  tariff,  the  woolen  and  Wor- 
sted manufacturers  of  Huddersfield 
and  the  G>hie  Valley  lost  close  to 
$25,000,000  in  American  trade. 

Why  not?  What  do  we  have  a  big, 
growing  woolen  and  woolen  in- 
dustry in  America  for?  What  do 
thousands  of  investors  put  money 
into  developing  the  industry  for,  if 
not  to  aid  in  building  up  an  Ameri- 
can industry  to  support  American 
workpeople  and  make  America  a 
prosperous  country?  The  very  ob- 
ject of  our  protective  tariff  is  to 
keep  out  foreign  manufactures  that 
are  not  produced  on  a  basis  with 
the  home  made  product.  As  a  coun- 
try, America  is  not  in  business  for 
her  health  any  more  than  a  manu- 
facturer in  Huddersfield  is,  and 
where  the  sense  and  justice  comes 
in  of  opening  our  country  to  foreign 
competition  we  cannot  see. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  manu- 
facturers of  Huddersfield  and  Colne 
Valley  are  sore  because  our  tariff 
keeps  them  out  of  this  country.  The 
German  hosiery  makers  are  bitter, 
because  of  our  tariff  which  prevents 
them  from  making  America  their 
chief  dumping  ground  and  the  wors- 
ted, woolen  and  lace  makers  of 
France  and  Belgium  are  sore  be- 
cause our  markets  are  not  thrown 
open  to  them. 

What  more  positive  argument  for 
a  high  protective  tariff,  than  that 
foreign  competitors  are  worried  be- 
cause they  cannot  flood  this  coun- 
try with  the  product  of  labor  receiv- 
ing about  one-half  the  American 
wage? 


If  the  Huddersfield  and  Colne 
Valley  manufacturers  are  losing 
trade  of  about  $2,000,000  a  year  on 
account  of  the  high  tariff  then 
American  mills  are  gaining  more 
than  $3,000,000  and  approximately 
one  third  of  this  gain  is  distributed 
to  American  labor  for  increased 
spending.  Imports  of  foreign  doth 
for  the  past  year  jvere  about 
$14,000,000  against  $17,000,000  in 
191 1  and  $21,755,000  in  1910. 
Foreign  competitors  are  losing 
ground  as  should  properly  be  the 
case,  and  our  tariff  should  be  so  high 
that  foreign  made  cloth  would  come 
in  the  exclusive  luxury  class  with 
diamonds,  champagne,  etc. 

We  have  men,  mills  and  money 
in  America  sufiicient  to  provide 
every  yard  of  cloth  needed  for  ne- 
cessities and  luxuries  and  home 
competition  is  so  strong  that  no 
goods  can  be  overpriced.  Let  us 
fight  out  our  own  salvation  right 
here  in  the  little  old  United  States 
and  cut  off  foreign  business  by  a 
protective  tariff  and  nail  up  the 
slogan  America  for  Americans  and 
live  up  to  it  365  days  in  each  year. 


JOSEPH  WALKER'S  GOOD 
ADVICE. 


Prom  the  Fall  River  New$, 
In  his  appeal  to  the  party  to  get  to- 
gether for  the  fall  campaign,  Mr.  Walk- 
er makes  it  clear  that  the  so-called  Pro- 
gressive members  of  the  party  will  be 
best  able  to  accomplish  what  they  are 
seeking  by  working  through  the  medium 
of  the  party,  which  in  Massachusetts 
has  always  been  a  party  of  progress. 
Mr.  Walker  argues  strongly  that  there 
can  be  no  justification  whatever  for  any 
of  the  Progressives  to  leave  their  party. 
They  would  have  far  more  chance  of 
advancing  the  cause  to  which  they 
claim  to  be  devoted  if  they  should  stay 
in   the   party   and   fight   for  their  prin- 
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ciples  inside  it.  Their  party  will  cease 
to  be  an  instrument  for  wise  and  pro- 
gressive government  the  moment  it 
splits  up  into  factions  and  expends  its 
strength  in  fighting  for  factional  con- 
trol. Mr.  Walker  asserts  with  force 
that  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
for  sane,  progressive  legislation  if  Re- 
publicans stand  together  than  if  they 
pull  apart. 


BREAKING  DOWN  WAGES. 


From  th€  Buffalo  yew$. 

The  statement  of  the  Democratic 
platform  that  American  wages  are 
established  by  competitive  condi- 
tions and  not  by  the  Tariff,  is  one 
that  is  misleading  in  its  statement 
as  well  as  untrue  in  fact.  American 
wages  are  established  under  compe- 
titive conditions  within  our  own 
country,  but  not  under  conditions 
that  are  competitive  with  those  in 
foreign  countries. 

Granting  that  industry  of  all  kinds 
within  the  limits  of  our  territory  is 
Protective  and  that  it  is  for  the 
workman  to  choose  his  field  of  labor 
and  to  acquire  the  wages  that  are 
paid  in  the  competitions  that  exist 
between  industries;  that  is,  if  wages 
be  unduly  high  in  agriculture,  labor 
will  drift  that  way. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  wages  are 
unduly  high  in  manufacturing  as 
compared  with  agriculture,  then 
labor  will  drift  into  manufacturing, 
to  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  and 
with  the  neglect  of  production,  prices 
will  go  up,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
great  reasons  why  prices  are  now  so 
high  all  over  the  world,  the  world  it- 
self having  become  more  .of  a  work- 
shop than  was  ever  known,  with  a 
higher  percentage  of  citizens  dwell- 
ing in  cities  than  was  ever  the  case 
before. 

But  the  purpose  of  that   Demo- 


cratic plank  is  to  assert  that  wages 
in  America  are  established  by  con- 
ditions of  competition  with  wages  in 
Europe,  and  that  is  just  as  false  and 
misleading  as .  a  statement  can  pos- 
sibly be.  One  has  to  be  familiar 
only  with  very  few  lines  of  manu- 
facturing to  know  that  if  the  duty 
were  taken  off,  the  factories  of 
Europe  would  fill  the  American 
market  and  drive  four-fifths  of 
American  mechanics  out  of  their 
jobs.  The  wage  earner  would  of  ne- 
cessity have  to  take  to  the  soil,  with 
the  consequence  that  he  would  break 
down  the  profits  of  agriculture  to 
such  a  great  extent  as  to  reduce  the 
entire  country  to  the  foreign  wages 
level. 

There  is  no  industry  in  the  United 
States  of  any  consequence  that  does 
not  pay  at  least  twice  the  wages 
paid  foreign  workmen  in  the  same 
line  of  industry,  while  in  most  of 
them  the  American  rate  is  three  and 
four  times  the  wages  abroad.  Even 
in  railroading,  which  enlists  whole 
armies  of  men  without  the  require- 
ment of  their  being  skilled  in  the  inr 
dustrial  sense  to  any  unusual  degree, 
comparisons  stated  between  Ame- 
rica and  Europe  and  the  American 
wages  are  two  to  three  times  higher 
in  that  field  than  they  are  abroad. 

What  the  Democrats  of  the  year 
have  to  explain  is  how  they  are  go- 
ing to  throw  Protection  to  the  winds 
and  at  the  same  time  see  that  Ame- 
rican wages  do  not  go  the  same 
way.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  matter 
of  assertion  in  the  debate  this  year, 
but  the  men  who  are  seeking  to  up- 
set the  established  order  of  industry 
completely  will  have  to  show  very 
fully  and  clearly  the  grounds  on 
which  they  make  their  stand. 
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The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce has  optimistic  reports  from 
presidents  of  Western  banks  con- 
cerning the  grain  harvests,  and  bus- 
iness prospects  are  also  reported  as 
most  encouraging. 


Governor  Wilson's  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance is  generally  estimated  as 
much  too  weak  for  radicals  and  a 
little  too  strong  for  conservatives. 
In  trying  to  please  everybody  it 
would  seem  that  he  has  pleased  no- 
bodv. 


In  an  address  to  the  Maryland 
Republican  Editorial  Association, 
President  Taft  declared  bluntly  that 
Presidential  electors  were  "dis- 
honest" if  they  let  their  names  ap- 
pear on  the  Republican  ballot  and 
intended  to  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
another  party. 

The  numerical  strength  of  trades 
unions  has  been  greatly  overstated. 
Recent  reliable  statistics  show  that 
in  the  United  States  only  3  per  cent, 
of  the  population  are  members;  in 
Canada  2  per  cent;  in  Germany  4.1; 
in  Great  Britain  54;  in  France  2.5, 
and  in  Austria  1.4  per  cent. 


The  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1912 
was  greater  than  ever  before,  reach- 
ing the  grand  total  of  J4>proximately 
$4,000,000,000.  And  yet  the  free 
trade  papers  will  probably  go  right 
on  asserting  that  our  protective  tar- 
iff is  killing  our  foreign  trade. 


The  Paris  Temps  declares  that 
Roosevelt  stands  on  a  platform, 
"cleverly  and  admirably  con- 
structed," and  that  those  who  fail  to 
take  seriously  his  chances  in  the 
campaign  are  making  a  "profound 
mistake."  That  paper  is  also  pre- 
dicting a  tariff  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  is  a  prophet  of  evil  gen- 
erally. 


President  Taft's  veto  of  the  wool 
bill  was  no  surprise  to  anybody.  The 
bill  was  prepared  by  Democrats  and 
"Insurgents"  in  a  way  to  challenge 
disapproval  and  to  put  the  President 
"in  a  hole."  It  is  possible  that  be- 
fore this  campaign  is  over  Mr.  Taft's 
opponents  may  find  themselves  de- 
posited in  the  cavity  they  had  dug 
for  him. 


The  bidding  of  political  parties  for 
the  support  and  votes  of  woman  suf- 
frage leaders  does  not  seem  to  work 
to  the  advantage  of  any  one  party. 
Some  prominent  leaders  are  for 
Taft,  some  for  Roosevelt,  and  others 
for  Wilson;  so  there  you  are.  At 
the  primary  election  in  California 
the  women  voters  were  as  much 
divided  in  their  preferences  as  the 
male  voters. 


It  appears  that  only  three  "insur- 
gent" Republican  United  States 
Senators  have  gone  over  to  the  new 
progressive  party.    They  are  Dixon 
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of  Montana,  Clapp  of  Minnesota, 
and  Poindexter  of  Washington. 
Several  of  the  other  "insurgent" 
Senators  still  claim  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Republican  party,  though  they  con- 
tinue to  vote  with  the  Democrats 
on  tariff,  questions. 


It  is  stated  that  there  are  600,000 
negro  voters  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  border  states,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  this  vote  may  be 
a  considerable  factor  in  deciding  the 
Presidential  election.  Probably  no 
one  party  will  get  all  of  this  vote, 
and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  the 
Democratic  party  should  have  any 
•of  it,  as  it  has  eliminated  the  negro 
politically  wherever  possible. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  tariff 
plank  in  the  "Progressive  Party" 
platform,  declares  for  "a  protective 
tariff  which  shall  equalize  conditions 
of  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  both 
for  the  farmer  and  the  manufac- 
turer, and  which  shall  maintain  for 
labor  an  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing;" and  also  for  "the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
act." 


The  disgraceful  fact  is  recorded, 
that  when  the  important  vote  was 
taken  in  the 'House,  on  August  13, 
on  the  question  of  repassing  the 
wool  bill  over  the  President's  veto, 
sixty  Republican  members  were  ab- 
sent. Probably  a  few  were  neces- 
sarily absent,  but  the  larger  number 
were  attending  to  private  business  or 
shirking  responsibility,  and  neglect- 
ing their  public  duties.  Five  more 
Republican  votes  would  have  de- 
feated the  two-thirds'  vote  necessary 
to  repass  the  bill. 


It  is  charged  that  the  twenty  "in- 
surgent" Republicans  in  the  House 
who  voted  to  repass  the  wool  bill 
over  the  President's  veto,  felt  that 
they  could  safely  do  this  as  they 
come  from  States  where  there  is 
little  wool  grown  or  manufactured. 
If  this  is  the  fact  they  need  to  be 
reminded  that  they  are  in  Congress 
as  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  not  merely  of  single 
states  and  districts. 


We  have  received  the  following 
note  from  a  prominent  manufac- 
turer: "I  received  your  various 
papers  regarding  the  tariff,  for 
which  I  am  much  obliged.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  country  have 
made  a  mistake  in  sitting  dumbly  in 
their  busy  offices  and  allowing  the 
sentimental  agitators  to*  fill  people 
with  the  thought  that  they  are  rob- 
bers instead  of  the  hard  headed 
philanthropists  that  most  of  them 
are. 


Hon.  Luther  W.  Mott,  of  New 
York,  delivered  one  of  the  best 
speeches  in  support  of  the  protective 
tariff  that  has  been  uttered  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  speech 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord  of  August  5.  Mr.  Mott  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Hughes  Superin- 
tendent of  Banks  in  New  York 
State,  and  as  a  Harvard  graduate 
has  made  a  study  of  the  tariff.  He 
demonstrates  conclusively  the  great 
benefits  that  all  classes  have  derived 
from  this  beneficent  policy. 


The  latest  monthly  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  the  total  production  of 
cereals  will  be  13.7  per  cent,  more 
than  last  year;  potatoes  21  per  cent. 
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more,  and  hay  about  one-third  more. 
An  increase  in  the  apple  crop  of  33 
per  cent,  is  indicated  over  last  year^ 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  generally 
indicate  an  increase.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  value  of  this  season's  crops 
will  reach  the  enormous  total  of  $9,- 
000,000,000  (if  there  are  no  draw- 
backs) or  $500,000,000  more  than 
last  year. 


President  Jones  of  the  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  Chicago,  says:  "The 
West  is  raising  little  cattle.  The 
market  is  short  and  beef  animals  are 
short  in  weight,  and  the  price  of 
beef  has  advanced.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  this 
country  is  outgrowing  the  produc- 
tion of  meat  producing  animals." 
He  also  believes  that  Congress  made 
a  mistake  in  opening  certain  lands  in 
the  West  for  a  settlement  which 
were  suitable  and  best  for  grazing. 
In  short,  too  much  "conservation." 


Those  Senators,  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  who  voted  for  an 
amendment  to  the  House  cotton  bill 
to  repeal  sections  one  and  three  of 
the  Canadian  reciprocity  act,  as  a 
sop  to  the  farmers,  but  not  including 
the  pulp  and  paper  section,  played 
pretty  cheap  politics.  The  retention 
of  section  two  was  a  distinct  bid  for 
the  support  of  newspapers  that  want 
free  pulp  and  paper.  Evidently  they 
have  little  regard  for  the  interests  of 
our  paper  industry  in  which  nearly 
^300,000,000  of  capital  are  invested 
and  which  pays  over  $32,000,000  an- 
nually in  wages. 


tion  Party,  Eugene  W.  Chafin  said 
the  liquor  traffic  was  the  most 
serious  drain  on  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  and  is  largely 
a  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
On  the  tariff  question  he  said:  "Our 
position  on  the  tariff  question  can- 
not be  better  stated  than  to  quote  in 
full  the  plank  on  that  subject,  which 
says:  'As  the  tariff  is  a  commercial 
question,  it  should  be  fixed  on  the 
scientific  basis  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge, secured  by  means  of  a  perma- 
nent, non-partisan  tariff  commis- 
sion, with  ample  powers.' " 


Chairman  Hilles  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  has  issued  a 
statement  claiming  that  thirty-four 
states  are  sure  for  Taft.  In  the  list 
he  includes  Indiana,  Kansas,  Min- 
nesota, North  and  South  Dakota, 
and  even  Wilson's  own  state  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Roosevelt  managers 
claim  that  Taft  is  not  sure  of  more 
than  four  or  five  states.  Some  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  claim  that  Wilson 
will  carry  a  large  majority  of  the 
States.  No  party  is  warranted  in 
making  any  large  claims  at  this 
stage  of  the  campaign.  A  good 
many  things  may  happen  before  the 
election  in  November  that  will  upset 
all  present  calculations. 


In  his  speech  accepting  his  nomi- 
nation for  President  by  the  Prohibi- 


The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce furnishes  the  following  inter- 
esting^ item:  "Political  advisers  to 
President  Taft  say  they  do  not  be- 
lieve he  ever  expressed  an  opinion 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Canadian  reci- 
procity act.  It  is  declared  that  the 
President  has  not  reversed  his  atti- 
tude on  this  question,  notwithstand- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  Canadian 
elections      last      fall.       Government 
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chiefs  say  they  desire  the  reciprocity 
act  to  remain  upon  the  statutes  for 
some  time  in  hope  that  Canada  will 
reverse  itself  and  sanction  the  agree- 
ment. This  view  is  declared  to  be 
held  by  the  President." 


The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Transcript  writes:  "No 
better  illustration  of  the  need  of  sys- 
tematizing Government  finance  and 
of  dissociating  it  from  freak  legisla- 
tion could  be  offered  than  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress.  Policies 
like  the  parcels  post  and  Federal 
road  building,  which  would  commit 
the  Government  to  untold  burdens 
of  expense,  are  tacked  on  to  appro- 
priation bills  and  jammed  through  as 
cheerfully  as  if  they  belonged  there, 
with  no  thought  as  to  cost  and  no 
real  investigation  as  to  merit.  The 
present  Congress  has  been  fast  and 
loose  with  the  good  nature  of  the 
voters  in  a  manner  that  would  bring 
a  fearful  rebuke  at  the  polls  next 
November  if  the  people  were  in  a 
mood  to  consider  their  own  inter- 
ests and  not  those  of  a  few  ambi- 
tious politicians." 

In  the  absence  of  complete  official 
returns  of  the  recent  primary  elec- 
tion in  Kansas,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
the  exact  results.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  Roosevelt  ticket  for  electors 
carried  the  State  over  Taft  by  about 
34,000  plurality;  also  that  Gov. 
Stubbs,  who  was  running  as  the 
Roosevelt  candidate  for  the  United 
States  was  beaten  by  1,200  majority 
on  the  popular  vote  by  Senator 
Curtis,  but  as  the  Kansas  law  re- 
quires that  the  nomination  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  representative 
districts  and  Gov.  Stubbs  had  ten 
more  than  a  majority  of  these,  it  is 


claimed  that  he  will  win  the  Senator- 
ship.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
Congressmen  Campbell  and  An- 
thony, regular  Republicans,  were  re- 
nominated. The  other  Republican 
representatives  now  in  Congress 
from  Kansas  belong  to  the  "insur- 
gent" faction. 


The  House  of  Commons  ad- 
journed August  7th  till  October  7th. 
]  Except  for  a  break  of  a  few  da>s  at 
Easter,  and  again  at  Whitsuntide, 
the  House  has  been  in  session  for 
just  seven  months.  While  the 
House  has  not  passed  any  important 
bills  at  this  session  it  has  cleared  the 
decks  for  the  autumn  session,  which 
will,  according  to  the  government 
organizers,  continue  until  Home 
Rule,  Welsh  dis-estaiblishment,  the 
franchise  bill,  and  a  measure  to 
allow  trades  unions  to  contribute  to 
the  funds  for  the  support  of  labor 
members  of  the  House,  have  passed 
the  House  of  Commons.  All  these 
bills  have  received  a  second  reading 
in  the  lower  house,  and  the  Home 
Rule  bill  has  had  a  few  days  in  com- 
mittee. The  program,  however,  is  a 
heavy  one  for  an  autumn  session,  es- 
pecially when  the  importance  of  the 
legislation  is  considered  and  the  fact 
that  each  bill  will  have  to  be  forced 
through  against  the  united  opposi- 
tion of  the  Unionists,  and  there  is 
much  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  carry  through  such 
an  ambitious  program. 

The  Ohio  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion has  presented  to  the  voters  of 
that  State  forty-one  constitutional 
amendments  for  their  acceptance  or 
rejection  at  a  special  election  on 
September  3.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned    as    radical    innovations. 
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the  initiative  and  referendum;  work- 
men's compensation  covering  occu- 
pational diseases;  a  majority  of  nine 
on  a  jury  may  decide  in  civil  cases; 
minimum  wage  for  labor;  no  limit 
on  the  amount  recoverable  in  case  of 
the  death  of  an  employe ;  the  Legis- 
lature authorized  to  regulate  the  sale 
and  issue  of  corporation  stock; 
taxes  on  inheritances,  incomes, 
franchises,  municipal  and  state 
bonds;  appeal  litigation  to  be  re- 
stricted except  in  felony  cases;  all 
candidates  for  State  offices  to  be 
nominated  in  primaries,  United 
States  Senators  by  the  people,  and  a 
Presidential  preference  vote  to  be 
taken;  five  of  the  six  supreme  judges 
must  concur  to  decide  a  law  to  be 
unconstitutional;  the  Legislature 
may  remove  all  State  officers,  in- 
cluding judges,  on  hearing;  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  public  work;  abolition 
of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes;  lia- 
bility of  State  banks  increased  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.;  fifty  million  dollars  of 
State  bonds  to  be  issued  for  "good 
roads;"  woman  suflErage;  and  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  Some  of 
the  proposed  amendments  relating 
to  finance  and  taxation  are  regarded 
as  revolutionary  and  confiscatory 
measures,  and  if  adopted  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  many  investors  will  pre- 
fer to  place  their  capital  outside  of 
the  State. 

In  a  speech  on  the  Canal  bill,  re- 
cently, Senator  Lodge  said:  "I  think 
also,  Mr.  President,  that  we  shall 
not  gain  in  the  long  run  by  this  blind 
assault  on  everything  American  that 
has  any  flavor  of  business  success 
about  it.  You  cannot  make  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  this  country  pros- 
perous if  you  destroy  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  prosperity.     If  the  coun- 


try is  prosperous,  all  benefit;  if  the 
country  is  not  prosperous,  no   one 
benefits;    but    we    are    getting   into 
that  state  of  mind  where  it  seems  to 
be  the  assumption  that  if  any  man 
or  any  corporation  or  anybody  has  a 
dollar  in  the  world  saved,  accumu- 
lated or  earned  it  is  prima  facie  ev- 
idence that  they  stole  it,  and  that  the 
only  certificate  of  honesty  is  that  a 
man    should    have    nothing    in    his 
pocket.      Thrift,    energy,    frugality, 
hard  work,  and  their  fruits  are  of- 
fenses,  apparently,    under   the    new 
dispensation,    although    they    were 
once  regarded  as  virtues.    Why,  Mr. 
President,  the  material  greatness  of 
this  Republic  has  been  made  through 
the  enterprise  of  its  business  men; 
and  its  successful  business  men  to- 
day, the  great  body  of  them,  are  hon- 
est men,  working  hard,  saving  mon- 
ey, earning  money,  helping  the  coun- 
try and  carrying  its  burdens  of  ex- 
pense.   I  am  no  defender  or  apolo- 
gist of  the  men  who  have  made  huge 
sums   of   money   by   speculation   in 
stocks,  or  by  trickery  or  dishonesty 
gathering  in  other  people's  property 
to  enrich  themselves.     They  are  an 
evil  and  a  curse  to  the  country  and 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  troubles  un- 
der which  we  are  now  suffering;  but, 
Mr.  President,  to  extend  our  con- 
demnation of  such  men,  few  in  num- 
ber as  they  are,  and  of ;  misconduct 
of  railroads  here  and  there  and  of 
the  greater  industrial  combinations 
to  everybody  in  this  wholesale  way, 
and  to  suppose  that  all  business  men, 
great  and  small,  are  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  rob  somebody,  can  lead  to 
nothing  but  disaster.    You  will  end 
by  bringing  on  ruinous  stagnation, 
which  will  fall  heavily  on  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  most  heavily  on  those  least 
able  to  bear  it." 
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THE   DOINGS   OF   CONGRESS. 


Brief  Summary  of  the  More  Important 
Proceedings  from  July  24  to 

August   20. 


The  present  session  of  Congress  is 
nearing  its  end,  and  final  adjourn- 
ment will  probably  take  place  before 
this  issue  of  The  Protectionist 
reaches  the  reader.  We  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  more  important 
doings.  A  more  extended  review  of 
tariff  legislation  will  be  found  in  our 
Washington  letter. 

July  24.  The  Senate  passed  the 
civil  appropriation  bill,  with  an 
amendment,  retaining  the  Tariff 
Board;  also  the  Alaskan  civil  gov- 
ernment bill.  Senator  Cummins  of- 
fered a  wool  bill,  imposing  a  duty  of 
19  cents  per  pound  on  class  one,  8 
cents  on  class  two,  and  6  cents  on 
class  three. 

July  25.  The  La  Follette  substi- 
tute for  the  House  wool  bill  passed 
the  Senate  39  to  27,  previous  to 
wihch  action  the  Cummins  bill  was 
defeated,  14  to  57,  and  the  Lippitt- 
Penrose  compromise  bill  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  34  to  32.  This  took  place 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  but  when 
reported  in  the  Senate  proper  the  La 
Follette  substitute  was  adopted. 
The  following  "Progressives"  voted 
to  pass  it:  Borah,  Bristow,  Clapp, 
Crawford,  Cummins,  Gronna,  Ken- 
yon,  La  Follette,  Poindexter  and 
Works. 

July  26.  The  House  excise  tax 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  37  to 
18.  It  received  the  following  "Pro- 
gressive*' and  "insurgent"  votes: 
Bourne,  Bristow,  Clapp,  Crawford, 
Cummins,  Gronna,  Jones,  Kenyon, 
La  Follette,  Nelson,  Poindexter, 
Townsend  and  Works.   The  measure 


was  changed  from  the  original 
House  bill  only  in  minor  particu- 
lars, except  for  the  addition  of  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  repeal  and  the 
permanent  tariff  commission  pro- 
vision. Senator  Borah's  income  tax 
bill  offered  as  substitute,  was  de- 
feated 23  to  33.  The  reciprocity 
amendment  was  adopted,  37  to  26, 
and  provided  for  complete  repeal, 
and  fixing  a  rate  of  $2  a  ton  on  print 
paper  imported  from  Canada  in 
place  of  the  present  duty  of  $3.75. 
The  Senate  made  a  change  in  the 
excise  bill  so  that  the  tax  would  not 
apply  to  labor  organizations,  agri- 
cultural associations  or  fraternal  or- 
ganizations of  an  insurance  char- 
acter. A  plan  to  check  the  tobacco 
monopoly  by  a  special  excise  tax  on 
production  above  a  certain  amount, 
offered  by  Senator  Hitchcock,  was 
defeated. 

July  27.  The  solid  Republican 
majority  of  the  Senate,  aided  by  the 
two  Louisiana  senators,  passed  the 
Lodge  sugar  bill  as  a  substitute  for 
the  House  bill  by  a  vote  of  37  to  25. 
The  bill  reduces  the  duty  on  sugar 
from  $1.90  to  $1.60  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  abolishes  the  differen- 
tial, designed  as  a  protection  to  re- 
finers, and  the  Dutdi  standard.  The 
loss  of  revenue  entailed  would  be 
about  $5,000,000.  The  Democratic 
bill  would  have  cut  off  $60,000,000  of 
revenue,  and  wrought  havoc  with 
the  sugar  growing  interests. 

July  30.  In  the  House,  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  wool 
bill,  excise  tax  bill,  and  sugar 
bill  were  all  rejected,  and  con- 
ferences ordered.  The  votes  were 
mainly  along  party  lines.  Tfte 
House  rejected  the  reciprocity  rider 
by  a  vote  of  107  to  127,  and  the  per- 
manent  tariff  commission   rider  by 
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96  to  130.  The  wool  bill  presented 
as  a  substitute  by  Mr.  Payne  was  re- 
jected. 

July  31.  The  Senate  passed  over 
the  President's  veto,  42  to  17,  a  bill 
reimbursing  certain  sub-contractors 
of  the  Shoshone  tunnel. 

August  I.  The  House  rejected 
the  Senate  amendments  appropriat- 
ing $225,000  for  continuance  of  Tar- 
iff Board  and  $100,000  additional  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust 
laws,  but  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ments for  $300,000  for  extra  pension 
clerks.  The  Tariff  Board  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  109 
to  145. 

Aug.  2,  The  Senate  adopted  (with 
only  four  votes  against  it)  the  Lodge 
resolution  warning  foreign  nations 
from  encroaching  on  the  American 
continents  to  obtain  naval  or  mili- 
tary bases.  Senate  amendment  of 
steel  bill  to  repeal  Canadian  reci- 
procity act  was  rejected  in  the 
House,  The  Stanley  steel  investiga- 
tion committee  reported,  attacking 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
It  is  signed  by  Mr.  Stanley  and 
Democratic  associates  (except  Mr. 
Littleton).  A  minority  report 
signed  by  Representative  Gardner  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Republican  as- 
sociates, was  also  presented.  The 
majority  report  urges  the  dissolu- 
tion of  any  corporation  controlling 
more  than  30  per  cent,  of  its  partic- 
ular line  of  business;  the  minority 
urges  the  Government  to  legalize 
big  corporations  by  federal  license. 
The  Underwood  cotton  bill  (the 
same  as  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
last  year)  was  passed,  156  to  72.  Mr. 
Hill,  of  Connecticut,  offered  his  sub- 
stitute; rejected,  87  to  145. 

Aug.  3.  By  a  vote  of  33  to  28,  the 
Senate   agreed   to    recede   from    its 


Canadian  reciprocity  repeal  amend* 
ment  to  the  steel  bill,  which  left  the 
bill  approved  by  both  Houses.  Sen- 
ators Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
yon,  of  Iowa,  offered  bills  directed 
toward  criminal  proceedings  and 
prison  sentences  for  violators  of  the 
trust  laws.  La  Follette  offered  a 
resolution  to  make  it  easier  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  on  the  in- 
itiative of  ten  States,  acting  through 
their  legislatures  or  through  popu- 
lar vote,  or  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  a  majority  of  States 
shall  suffice  for  ratification.  (At 
present  a  two-thirds  vote  in  Con- 
gress or  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
States  is  required  to  initiate  an 
amendment,  which  is  not  effective 
until  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States.) 

Aug.  8.  The  House,  by  Demo- 
cratic votes,  adopted  the  conference 
report  on  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill  which  contained  a  provision 
for  a  seven  years'  tenure  for  em- 
ployes in  the  government  depart- 
ments. 

Aug.  9.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
47  to  15,  passed  the  Panama  Canal 
bill.  It  provides  for  remission  of 
tolls  to  all  American  ships;  prohibits 
railroad  owned  vessels  from  using 
the  canal;  admits  to  American  regis- 
ter American  owned  foreign-built 
ships  not  in  coastwise  trade,  but 
subsequently  adopted  a  modification 
giving  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  quasi-jurisdiction  over 
the  railroad-owned  ship  question. 

Aug.  12.  Representative  T.  E. 
Catlin  of  Missouri,  Republican,  was 
unseated  by  Democratic  voters,  and 
the  seat  given  to  his  Democratic 
opponent.  P.  F.  Gill,  by  a  vote  of 
121  to  71.  The  charge  against  him 
was  that  he  and  his  family  had  spent 
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$io,2CX)  to  elect  him,  when  the  Mis- 
souri law  prohibited  an  expenditure 
of  more  than  $662.  In  the  Senate, 
the  post-office  appropriation  bill  was 
passed,  with  amendments  restoring 
the  fast  freight  service  for  second- 
class  matter,  and  the  Bourne-Bris- 
tow  parcels  post  scheme,  which  pro- 
vides for  eight  zones  ranging  from 
50  to  1,800  miles  and  a  graduated 
rate  of  5  to  12  cents  a  pound,  and 
weight  limit  of  11  pounds.  The 
House  provision  that  no  postal  em- 
ploye should  be  removed  for  joining 
an  organization  for  improving  con- 
ditions of  labor,  was  amended  to 
prohibit  employes  from  joining  an 
organization  which  imposed  an  obli- 
gation or  duty  to  strike  or  to  assist 
in  a  strike  against  the  United  States. 

Aug.  13.  By  a  vote  of  174  to  80, 
with  10  present  and  not  voting, 
the  House  passed  the  wool  bill 
over  the  President's  veto.  (We 
give  the  message  in  part  in 
another  place.)  Sixty  Republi- 
cans were  absent.  The  margin 
was  only  five  votes,  and  passage  was 
made  possible  by  20  Republicans 
voting  with  the  Democrats.  The 
Republicans  who  went  into  the 
Democratic  camp  were  Anderson, 
Davis,  Lindebergh,  Miller,  Steener- 
son  and  Stevens,  Minnesota;  An- 
thony, Rees  and  Young,  Kansas: 
Cooper  and  Morse,  Wisconsin; 
Haugen  and  Woods,  Iowa;  Helge- 
son.  North  Dakota;  Kent,  Cali- 
fornia; Lafferty,  Oregon;  La  Fol- 
lette  and  Warburton,  Washington; 
Norris  and  Sloan,  Nebraska. 

Aug.  14.  The  House  Democratic 
cotton  bill  passed  the  Senate,  36  to 
19.  La  FoUette's  substitute  was  re- 
jected— ^there  being  only  14  affirma- 
tive votes.  An  amendment  was 
tacked  on,  repealing  sections  i  and  3 


of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act,  but 
not  including  the  pulp  and  paper 
section.  The  vote  was  50  to  9. 
President  Taft  sent  in  a  message  ve- 
toing the  steel  bill.  His  objections 
were  that  it  provides  only  for  reve- 
nue and  fails  to  consider  protection 
for  industries;  that  the  bill  affected 
not  only  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
but  59  allied  industries  which  were 
worthy  of  separate  classification.  He 
would  not  approve  of  legislation  of 
this  kind,  which  vitally  affects  not 
only  millions  of  working  men  and 
the  families  dependent  on  them,  but 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  stocks  of  goods  in  the 
hands  of  storekeepers  and  distribu- 
tors generally,  without  first  provid- 
ing for  a  careful  and  disinterested  in- 
quiry into  the  conditions  of  the 
whole  hidustry.  The  House  Demo- 
crats at  once  proceeded,  with  the  aid 
of  16  insurgent  Republicans,  to  re- 
pass the  bill  over  the  veto.  The 
vote  was  173  to  83.  The  "Republi- 
cans" voting  with  the  Democrats 
were  Davis,  Lindbergh  and  Steener- 
son,  Minnesota;  Haugen  and 
Woods,  Iowa;  Kent,  California; 
Kinkaid,  Norris  and  Sloan,  Ne- 
braska; Lafferty,  Oregon;  La  Fol- 
lette,  Washington;  Rees,  Jackson 
and  Young,  Kansas,  and  Morse. 
Wisconsin. 

Aug.  16.  The  President  sent  in  a 
veto  of  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill.  He  objected  to  the  provisions 
fixing  a  seven-year  tenure  for  gov- 
ernment employes,  and  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Commerce  Court.  The 
House  failed  to  pass  the  bill  over  the 
veto— the  vote,  153  to  107,  being  20 
short  of  the  requisite  two-thirds. 
Later  the  measure  was  reintroduced 
in  the  House  with  the  objectionable 
provisions  stricken  out.    In  the  Sen- 
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ate,  the  President's  vetoes  of  the 
wool  and  steel  bills  were  sustained. 
On  the  steel  bill  the  vote  was  32  to 
38,  and  on  the  wool  bill  39  to  36. 
Bristow,  Clapp,  Crawford,  La  Fol- 
lette,  Poindexter  and  Works  voted 
with  the  Democrats.  The  House 
adopted  Mr.  Moon's  substitute  for 
the  Senate's  parcels  post  plan  in  the 
post-office  appropriation  bill,  by  a 
vote  of  143  to  86.  The  Moon 
scheme  provides  for  an  experimen- 
tal system  confined  to  fourth-class 
mail  and  farm  products. 

Aug.  17.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Mary- 
land, succeeded  in  getting  the 
House  to  adopt  his  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  post-office  appropriation 
bill,  which  provides  for  a  parcels 
post  scheme  more  drastic  than  any 
before  offered;  and  which  it  is  pre- 
dicted would  have  the  effect  of  put- 
ting the  express  companies  com- 
pletely out  of  business.  Instead  of 
zone  system  devised  by  Senator 
Bourne,  the  Lewis  bill  provides  for 
a  scheme  by  which  the  county  in 
which  parcels  are  mailed,  and  points 
in  contiguous  counties  not  more 
than  100  miles  distant,  are  to  com- 
pose "local  zones."  The  rate  within 
this  limit  is  to  be  five  cents  for  the 
first  pound,  and  one  cent  per  pound 
thereafter.  For  parcels  shipped  be- 
yond the  local  zone,  six  cents  a 
pound  and  two  cents  thereafter  for 
the  first  150  miles  or  less,  with  an 
additional  cent  a  pound  for  each  150 
miles  beyond.  The  charge  is  lim- 
ited to  12  cents  a  pound.  The 
House,  under  the  leadership  of  Un- 
derwood and  Fitzgerald,  repassed 
the  Legislative  bill,  again  eliminat- 
ing the  Commerce  Court  and  strik- 
ing out  a  $100,000  appropriation  for 
the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations.  The 


House  rejected  the  Senate  plan  for 
two  battle-ships  by  a  vote  of  150  to 
79,  and  the  naval  bill  was  sent  to 
conference  with  the  understanding 
that  there  would  be  a  compromise 
on  one  battleship.  The  Republicans 
who  opposed  the  two-battleship  pro- 
gram were  Riepresentatives  An- 
thony, Campbell,  Jackson  and 
Young,  Kansas;  Bartholdt,  Mis- 
souri; Davis,  Lindbergh  and  Steen- 
erson,  Minnesota;  Helgerson,  North 
Dakota;  McKinley,  Illinois;  Mon- 
dell,  Wyoming;  Norris,  Nebraska; 
Parran,  Maryland;  J.  M.  C.  Smith 
and  Wedemeyer,  Michigan,  and 
Switzer  and  Willis,  Ohio.  The 
Democrats  who  voted  for  two  bat- 
tleships were  Representatives  Mur- 
ray and  Curley,  Massachusetts; 
Hammil  and  Kinkead,  New  Jersey; 
Lee,  Pennsylvania;  Maher,  New 
York;  O'Shaunessy,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Reilly,  Connecticut.  Both  Sen- 
ate and  House  agreed  to  the  pension 
bill,  which  abolishes  the  18  pen- 
sion agencies  in  the  country;  and  all 
pensions  will  be  paid  direct  from 
Washington.  The  Works  resolution 
limiting  Presidents  to  one  term  of 
six  years,  was  taken  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  action  was  deferred. 

Aug.  17.  The  Panama  canal  bill, 
as  agreed  upon  »in  conference  com- 
mittee, passed  the  House  by  a  viva 
voce  vote.  It  provides  for  the  pass- 
age of  American  coast-wise  vessels 
through  the  canal  free  of  duty,  and 
contains  the  obnoxious  provision  for 
the  admittance  of  ship  building  ma- 
terial to  the  canal  zone  free  of  duty. 
(See  our  Washington  letter.) 

Aug.  19.  Conferees  on  the  naval 
bill  agreed  to  one  battle  ship  to  cost 
not  more  than  $15,000,000.  The 
President  sent  in  a  message  on  the 
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Canal  bill,  advising  the  adoption  of 
a  joint  resolution  voicing  that  the 
bill  shall  not  be  held  to  supercede 
the  Hay-Pauncefort  treaty.  In  the 
Senate,  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill  vetoed  by  the  President  was  re- 
passed, carrying  a  provision  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Commerce  Court. 
The  vote  on  this  provision  was  35 
to  23. 


THIRD  PARTIES. 


With  scarcely  an  effort  the 
schoolboy  learns  the  names  of  tlie 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  takes  years  to  absorb  even  a  frag- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  side  cur- 
rents of  poHtics.  Linked,  now  with 
passing  emotions,  now  with  deeper 
impulses,  the  third  party  idea  is 
sometimes  half  forgotten  but  never 
lost  to  the  sight  of  genuine  think- 
ers. It  was  a  third  party  movement 
that  elected  Taylor;  it  was  a  third 
party  movement  that  menaced  Lin- 
coln; it  was  a  third  party  movement 
that  defeated  Hancock,  it  was  a 
third  party  movement  that  defeated 
Blaine.  Today  every  gamester  is 
wondering  whether  Roosevelt  will 
draw  most  of  his  votes  from  Taft  or 
from  Wilson. 

Did  the  third  party  sentiment 
spring  out  of  a  four  cornered  fight? 
The  Democratic  party  of  1824,  hav- 
ing no  antagonist,  split  into  four 
factions.  John  Quincy  Adams,  An- 
drew Jackson,  Henry  Clay  and  Wil- 
liam Crawford  were  the  candidates. 
At  all  events  the  anti-Masonic  party 
in  1832  won  the  electoral  vote  of 
Vermont  for  its  candidate,  William 
Wirt.  The  fight  against  Masonry 
was  like  a  forest  fire,  short  but 
memorable.     Remember  that  Thad- 


deus  Stevens  and  William  H. 
Seward  were  in  the  movement,  that 
many  voters  solemnly  protested 
against  Qay's  Masonic  "iniquities" 
by  not  voting,  that  such  votes  helped 
Jackson  (who  was  a  Mason),  that 
Thurlow  Weed  has  left  a  singularly 
interesting  account  of  the  affair.  Al- 
most forgotten,  yet  occasionally  it 
echoes,  and  the  writer  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  one  of  his 
grandsires  made  anti-Masonic 
speeches,  while  the  other  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  expose  the 
mysteries  of  the  fraternity.  John 
Floyd  also  received  some  electoral 
votes  in  1832. 

In  1836  a  faction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  not  vote  for  Van 
Buren,  and  Hugh  L.  White  carried 
Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The  same 
year,  by  the  way,  fourteen  electoral 
votes  were  given  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster, who,  oddly  enough,  ran  far  be- 
hind White,  and  had  only  three 
more  votes  than  W.  P.  Mangum. 
As  a  man.  White  has  a  moral  claim 
neither  Jackson  nor  Benton,  neither 
Lincoln  nor  Qay  can  advance.  He 
openly  condemned  dueling,  ignored 
or  blasted  its  social  recognition, 
nearly  stamped  it  out  by  law,  and 
won  the  State  of  Tennessee  when  he 
ran  for  the  Presidency.  White,  in- 
deed, was  almost  eccentric  in  his 
scruples.  As  a  youth,  he  killed  a 
noted  Indian  warrior,  but  would  not 
permit  a  state  historian  to  mention 
the  fact.  Ready  to  jeopardize  his 
life  for  patriotism,  he  dreaded  to  go 
down  to  history  as  one  who  had 
shed  blood.  One  may  doubt  if 
Peter  Cartwright  would  have  shrunk 
from  recording  such  an  exploit. 

While  the  anti-slavery  party  of 
1840  polled  only  7,000  votes,  in  1844 
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it  w-as  strong  enough  to  defeat  Clay 
by  turning  New  York  over  to  Polk. 
In  1848  the  Free  State  Democracy 
chose  Martin  Van  Buren  as  its  chief, 
and  he  made  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable scores  in  political  history 
— ^that  is,  he  got  more  votes  in  New 
York  than  Cass,  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic nominee.  The  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  though  not  strong 
enough  to  elect  a  Chief  Magistrate, 
was  yet  strong  enough  to  defeat  a 
Whig  and  a  Democrat.  However, 
in  1852  Pierce  won  an  overwhelming 
triumph.  Scott  was  insignificant, 
John  P.  Hale  was  only  a  fractional 
candidate. 

The  white  head  of  the  American 
party  has  not  yet  turned  to  ashes, 
and  similar  movements  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  years.  In  1856, 
Buchanan  won  the  race,  Fremont 
followed,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  the 
Native  American,  carried  only  one 
State,  Maryland. 

Lincoln,  Douglas,  Breckenridge 
and  Bell  were  the  candidates  of  i860, 
and  all  received  electoral  votes. 
Fremont  led  a  bolt  in  1864,  but  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  before  No- 
vember; Grant  and  Seymour  were 
the  candidates  of  1868.  In  1872, 
Grant  swept  the  country,  and 
Greeley  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Two 
side  parties  failed  to  secure  electoral 
votes,  but  James  Black  inaugurated 
the  Prohibition  party  movement  and 
Charles  O'Conor  represented  the 
protest  of  old-time  Democrats  who 
would  not  support  Greeley. 

During  the  Centennial  year  five 
candidates  appeared  —  Hayes  and 
Tilden,  the  real  contestants,  but 
Peter  Cooper,  the  Greenbacker.  live^ 
in  history  and  would  live,  even  with- 
out   the    structure    that    bears    his 


name.  In  1879,  ]^^^  Kelly  bolted 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  threw  the 
State  to  the  Republicans — ^practi- 
cally defeating  General  Hancock 
months  before  his  nomination.  Al- 
though James  B.  Weaver,  the 
Greenbacker,  and  Neal  Dow,  the 
Prohibitionist,  failed  to  receive 
electoral  votes  in  1880,  they  were 
strong  personalities.  General  Phelps 
was  merely  the  ghost  of  the  old  anti- 
Masonic  party. 

Of  the  five  candidates  of  1884,  one 
received  so  few  votes  that  they  do 
not  appear  in  the  calendars.  Re- 
publican wrath  charged  on  St. 
John  the  defeat  of  Blaine,  while 
Butler  to  the  day  of  his  death 
averred  that  his  votes,  if  honestly 
counted,  would  have  defeated  Cleve- 
land. Harrison  in  1888  was  success- 
ful over  Qeveland.  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
the  Prohibitionist,  was  a  man  of  de- 
cided ability.  Two  labor  candidates, 
and  an  American  standard  bearer 
are  forgotten. 

Neither  Prohibitionists  nor  Social 
Laborites  were  to  the  front  in  1892, 
but  James  B.  Weaver,  as  the  Popu- 
list candidate,  secured  22  electoral 
votes.  Bryan  in  1896  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democrats  and  also  of 
the  Populists ;  the  Prohibitionists  fell 
behind  their  vote  of  1892;  two  other 
candidates  picked  up  about  fifty 
thousand  votes  between  them;  but 
the  Gold  Democratic  bolt  was  more 
important  than  the  lists  show. 
Palmer  had  been  in  the  Union  army 
and  Buckner  had  fought  to  destroy 
the  Union.  The  former  had  sat  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  latter 
had  been  one  of  Grant's  pall  bearers. 
The  Gold  Democratic  leaders  did 
not  ask  for  a  large  vote;  they  vir- 
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tually  urged  their  friends  to  support 
McKinley  and  they  were  important 
factors  in  his  election. 

Three  minor  parties  of  1900  are 
only  recalled  by  the  expert.  But 
Wharton  Barker  is  a  name  too 
prominent  to  be  passed*  over; 
Woolley  raised  the  Prohibition  vote 
over  that  of  1896;  and  Eugene  Debs 
is  a  well  known  character.  In  1904, 
Debs  again  ran,  more  than  quad- 
rupling his  vote.  Corrigan  was  not 
conspicuous,  Swallow  had  raised 
divers  sensations,  and  Thomas  E. 
Watson  was  known  ever)rwhere.  A 
second  run  for  Watson  and  a  third 
for  Debs  marked  the  campaign  of 
1908,  two  small  movements  were  al- 
most ignored,  but  the  Prohibition- 
ists won  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
ballots. 

Among  the  Vice-Presidential  can- 
didates of  minor  parties  *we  find 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  George  W. 
Julian,  Edward  Everett,  Nathaniel 
P.  Banks,  Ignatius  Donnelly,  and 
John  Temple  Graves.  There  may 
yet  be  a  book  on  these  movements 
far  more  interesting  than  "Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature"  or  "The  Percy 
Anecdotes."  It  is  safe  to  wager 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  read 
deeply  in  the  annals  of  third  parties, 
and  that  he  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Free  Soil  campaign  of 
1848.  As  a  matter  of  figures,  the 
contest  of  1876  hung  on  one  elec- 
toral vote  J  the  battle  of  1884  hinged 
on  1,047  votes  in  New  York;  Nea! 
Dow's  vote  in  1880  was  several 
times  as  large  as  that  which  sealed 
the  fate  of  Blaine.  Third  party  an- 
nals deserve  more  attention  than 
they  have  received. 

A  man  whose  father  was  a  Mary- 
land Republican  of  i860  said  to  the 


writer:  "Nobody  will  ever  guess  how 
many  Republicans  there  were  in  the 
border  States.  While  Lincoln's 
vote  was  small,  thousands  who  de- 
sired his  election  voted  for  Bell  to 
keep  their  States  from  going  to 
Douglas.  If  in  war  officers  blow  up 
their  bridges  or  sink  their  ships  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  seizing 
them,  it  may  be  good  politics  to 
prevent  an  opponent  from  capturing 
a  State. 

Roland  Ringwalt. 


TAFT  STATEMENT  ON   CONVEN- 
TION CONTESTS. 


On  July  29,  a  statement  approved  by 
President  Taft,  in  defence  of  his  nomi- 
nation by  the  Chicagro  Convention,  was 
issued  from  the  White  House.  The 
statement,  which  is  a  lengthy  document 
of  144  printed  pages,  is  a  detailed  denial 
of  the  charge  that  the  renomination  of 
President  Taft  was  accomplished  by 
the  seating  of  fraudulently  elected  de- 
legates to  the  convention.  It  takes  up 
individually  the  238  contests  instituted 
by  the  Roosevelt  forces  against  Taft 
delegates  who  were  seated,  and  presents 
evidence  in  each  of  these  cases  to  show 
that  the  Taft  delegates  were  regularly 
elected. 

It  says:  "The  total  number  of  dele- 
gates summoned  to  the  convention,  was 
1078,  with  540  necessary  to  a  choice. 
Mr.  Taft  had  561  votes  on  the  first  and 
only  ballot,  and  was  declared  the  nomi- 
nee. There  were  instituted  against  238 
of  the  delegates  regularly  elected  for 
Taft,  contests  on  behalf  of  Roosevelt. 
These  contests  were  avowedly  instigated 
not  for  the  purpose  of  really  securing 
seats  in  the  convention,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adducing  evidence  which  would 
lead  any  respectable  court  to  entertain 
the  contests,  but  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving the  public  into  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  more  votes  than  he  really 
had,  as  the  conventions  and  primaries 
were  in  progress  for  the  selccton  of  de- 
legates. The  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  contests  were  reduced  by  aban- 
donment, formal  or  in  substance,  to 
seventy-four.     The   very   fact   of  these 
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164  frivolous  contests  itself  reflects 
upon  the  genuineness  and  validity  of 
the  remainder." 

As  an  appendix,  the  statement  carries 
in  detail  the  vote  in  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  each  of  the  contests,  and  a 
statement  of  the  dates  of  the  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  conventions  in  contested 
States.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to 
show  that  the  Roosevelt  delegates  were 
chosen  after  the  regular  conventions 
had  named  Taft  representatives.  An- 
other appendix  is  the  report  of  the  cre- 
dentials committee  to  the  convention, 
in  which  the  statement  issued  by  the 
Roosevelt  committeemen  attacking  the 
majority  of  the  committee  was  an- 
swered. 

In  concluding,  the  majority  of  the 
credentials  committee,  defending  its  de- 
cisions, said:  "As  to  the  merits  of  these 
contested  cases  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee passed  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  National  Committee  sat  for 
fifteen  days  hearing  evidence  and  argu- 
ment upon  them.  Out  of  a  total  mem- 
bership of  53  only  13  members  of  that 
committee  objected  to  the  findings  and 
decisions  and  they  only  with  regard  to 
t  part  of  the  cases,  the  action  of  the 
committee  having  been  unanimous  with 
regard  to  a  majority  of  them.  The  con- 
vention declined  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority to  reverse  the  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Comittee,  and  it  referred  the 
contested  cases  to  the  committee  on 
credentials.  When  our  committee  met, 
rules  were  adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 
No  one  desiring  to  make  complaint  as 
to  the  seating  of  any  delegate  was  pre- 
vented from  presenting  his  case." 


END   OF   COST   OF   PRODUC- 
TION THEORY. 

Fnm  IJU  27mo  7ori  Bwm. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults of  the  work  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention is  the  elimination  of  that 
hopeless  scheme  of  basing  tariff 
rates  on  an  ascertained  "difference  in 
cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable 
profit  to  American  industries." 
There  appear  to  be  some  who  still 
believe    in    the    possibility    of    the 


scheme,  and  for  a  time  there  was  rea- 
son to  fear  that  it  would  be  again  in- 
cluded in  the  party  platform.  Its 
disappearance  is  highly  gratifying. 
The  charge  of  vagueness  has  been 
brought  against  the  expressions 
adopted  in  place  of  that  phrase,  but  it 
is  not  well  founded.  There  is  no  in- 
directness or  evasion  in  the  declara- 
tion that  "we  reaffirm  our  belief  in  a 
protective  tariff."  The  issue  is 
equally  met  in  an  assertion  that 
"some  of  the  existing  duties  are  too 
high  and  should  be  reduced."  The 
party  policy  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
statement  that  "we  hold  that  the  im- 
port duties  should  be  high  enough, 
while  yielding  a  sufficient  revenue,  to 
protect  adequately  American  indus- 
tries and  wages." 

Then  follows  a  statement  of  the 
system  to  be  adopted  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desirable  end.  "To  ac- 
complish this  correct  information  is 
indispensable."  .  .  .  The  method  pro- 
posed for  the  acquisition  of  this 
"correct  information"  is  perhaps  not 
the  best  conceivable.  The  platform 
states  that  "this  information  can  best 
be  obtained  by  an  expert  commis- 
sion." Hundreds  of  men  are  dab- 
bling with  the  tariff  from  many  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  some  as  statis- 
ticians, some  as  politicians,  some  as 
students  or  expositors.  One  group 
deals  with  figures  and  another  with 
theories.  Correct  information  is  not 
necessarily  the  fruit  of  the  work  of 
either.  An  industrial  fact  is  often 
much  broader  than  either  figures  or 
theories.  Better  than  a  board  or  a 
commission,  into  whose  work  must 
almost  of  necessity  creep  the  influ- 
ence of  preconceived  opinions,  is  a 
permanent  bureau  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  under  a 
carefully     selected     and     competent 
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chief  in  charge  of  a  clerical  force  se- 
lected and  retained  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  individual  fitness. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  for  years  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  a  policy  of  protection. 
The  workingman,  the  farmer,  and  the 
manufacturer  have  wanted  it.  But 
the  structure  should  stand  on  a  basis 
of  ascertained  and  established  econo. 
mic  facts,  and  not  on  a  foundation  of 
political  theories  or  fallacies  whose 
weakness  is  susceptible  of  ready  de- 
monstration. 


Fnm  tk€  Oamdm,  N.  J.,  Foii-T^l^gram. 

An  American  consul  writes  home 
that  his  efforts  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  production  of  sundry  manufac- 
tured articles  have  been  baffled 
by  the  refusal  of  English  and  Ger- 
man manufacturers  to  give  out 
information  that  might  benefit  their 
competitors.  Does  this  refusal  sur- 
prise any  one?  Commercial  rivalries 
have  been  as  intense  and  more  pro- 
longed than  those  of  politics.  The  de- 
sire for  trade  has  raised  up  and  pull- 
ed down  ministries;  it  has  brought 
on  wars  and  made  new  maps.  Eng- 
land fought  with  Holland  over  tiie 
Navigation  act,  but  that  act  gave  her 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and 
the  greatest  of  all  free  traders,  Adam 
Smith,  deems  it  the  wisest  of  all  her 
commercial  regulations.  A  few 
English  merchants  were  bent  on  se- 
curing East  Indian  commerce,  and 
the  result  is  an  empire.  The  yearning 
for  shorter  voyages  cut  Suez  in  two 
and  is  fast  dividing  Panama.  Toil, 
money,  and  blood  have  been  poured 
out  for  commercial  objects,  and  the 
nation  that  has  a  decided  superiority 
will  not  disclose  its  secrets  any  more 
than  the  individual  with  a  lucrative 


patent  will   inform   others   how   to 
bankrupt  him. 

Legal  pressure  may  compel  our 
manufacturers  to  bring  forth  many 
statistics,  but  we  have  no  extra  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction.  We  can  not 
force  a  man  in  Birmingham,  or  Ber- 
lin, or  Buda-Pesth  to  inform  us  how 
much  it  costs  him  to  make  an  article. 
Investigations  may  tell  foreigners  a 
great  deal  about  our  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  what  information  can  we 
get  from  them?  This  is  worth  reflec- 
tion. Germany  is  not  telling  Eng- 
land all  the  details  of  her  naval  plans. 
Russia  is  not  informing  her  rivals  of 
her  military  preparations.  Clashes 
of  war  are  spasmodic  and  brief; 
the  rivalries  of  trade  never  cease  for 
an  instant.  We  may  find  that  our 
"cost  of  production"  idea  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  one  for  Europe  and 
that  it  is  an  exceedingly  poor  one  for 
ourselves. 


From  the  New  rorU  Nation. 
"It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  Republican  tariff  plank  lately 
dropped  the  great  discovery  of  1908 
that  customs  duties  should  be  levied 
in  accordance  with  the  difference  in 
*'the  cost  of  production"  at  home  and 
abroad.  Whether  the  phrase  was  de- 
vised as  merely  one  more  protec- 
tionist juggle,  or  was  honestly  in- 
tended— as  no  doubt  it  was  by  Pres- 
ident Taft — ^time  has  shown  that  it 
was  worthless  in  practice.  So  it  has 
now  been  discarded.  Attacked  from 
the  first  by  economists,  who  main- 
tained that  it  set  up  a  standard  im- 
possible of  precise  ascertainment,  it 
was  little  by  little  perceived  by  prac- 
tical men  to  be  elusive  and  fallacious. 
Even  the  Tariff  Board,  composed  of 
men  who  wrestled  honestly  and  in- 
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telligently  with  the  problem,  was 
forced  to  inform  Congress  that  it  had 
found  a  'wide  difference  in  efficiency 
and  cost'  among  American  mills.  No 
fixed  'cost  of  production/  high  or 
low,  could  be  taken  safely  as  the 
basis  for  tariff  legislation. 

BRITISH      TARIFF      REFORM 
PROSPECTS. 


The  trend  of  British  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff  is  made 
clear  by  a  review  of  the  by-elections 
held  since  the  general  Parliamentary 
election  of  December,  1910.  As  is 
well  known,  these  have  gone  uni- 
formly against  the  Liberal  (Free 
Trade)  government. 

An  analysis  of  the  votes  cast  in  all 
by-election  constituencies,  at  the 
general  election  itself  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent contests,  shows  an  increase 
of  11,524  in  the  Unionist  (Tariff  Re- 
form) vote  as  compared  with  a  de- 
crease of  21,006  in  the  vote  recorded 
for  the  Government  coalition  candi- 
dates. These  figures  include  the  by- 
election  in  Northwest  Manchester  on 
August  8  of  the  present  year,  in 
which  a  Liberal  seat  was  lost  to  a 
Unionist  by  a  majority  indicating  a 
transfer  of  more  than  800  votes. 


GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  LIV- 
ING CONDITIONS. 


Further  testimony  to  the  relative 
superiority  of  German  economic 
conditions  is  being  furnished  by  the 
almost  daily  discussions  in  the  Eng- 
lish press.  The  organs  of  'Tree 
Trade,"  alive  to  the  importance  of 
minimizing  the  living  advantages  in 
a  Protectionist  country,  have  been 
something  less  than  scrupulous  in 
their  assertions  and  arguments  and 


have  thus  opened  up  favorable  chan- 
nels for  aggressive  replies. 

A  typical  example  of  these  rebut- 
ting efforts  is  found  in  a  letter  from 
Sir  William  Bull,  M.  P.,  in  the  Lon- 
don "Morning  Post"  of  July  16,  deal- 
ing with  reflections  thrown  upon  the 
accuracy  of  statements  previously 
made  by  the  leader  of  the  Unionist 
party,  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  With  regard 
to  the  course  of  wages  and  prices  in 
the  United  Kingdom  over  the  lo- 
year  period  1901-1910,  Sir  William's 
letter  places  the  facts  beyond  con- 
tradiction in  quoting  from  a  Govern- 
ment publication  of  last  year,  show- 
ing a  rise  in  wages  of  only  0.2  per 
cent,  against  a  rise  in  retail  prices  of 
9.9  per  cent.  These  figures  were 
confirmed  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister  him- 
self on  June  21,  1912,  with  the  neg- 
ligible variation  that  his  figures,  car- 
ried on  to  the  year  191 1,  became  0.3 
and  1 1.6  respectively.  He  added  at 
that  time  the  significant  remark  that 
"there  is  no  doubt  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  very  substantial  rise  in 
the  prices  of  necessaries,  which  has 
not  been  met  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  wages." 

As  against  these  discouraging 
concomitants  of  "Free  Trade,"  Brit- 
ish consular  reports  from  Germany 
show  that  while  "the  ratio  of  the 
price  of  commodities  has  risen  at  the 
utmost  25  per  cent.,"  there  has  been 
an  average  annual  rise  in  German 
wages  of  between  37  and  38  per  cent, 
during  the  seventeen  years  ending 
1907. 

Renewed  attention  is  being  de- 
voted to  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  April  26,  191 1,  in  which 
that   representative  of  the   Govern- 
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ment  referred  to  the  impossibility  of 
making  any  substantial  increase  in 
British  industrial  wages,  because 
that  step  would  only  increase  foreign 
competition.  Extracts  from  the  fif- 
teenth Abstract  of  Labor  Statistics, 
recently  issued  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, are  also  being  used  in  sup- 
port of  the  contention  that,  since  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century, 
there  has  been  a  net  decline  in  the 
rate  of  weekly  wages  of  about  £58,- 
000  a  week,  or  £3,000,000  a  year. 


THE  I.  W.  W.  AND  LABOR. 


Fnm  the  Bo$Um  Traveler  and  Bventng  Herald, 
The  workingmen  of  this  country 
will  never  gain  the  goal  for  which 
they  are  striving  by  joining  their  for- 
tunes with  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World.  This  organization  stands 
for  everything  that  is  opposed  to 
American  principles.  One  of  its 
principal  doctrines  is  set  forth  in  the 
declaration:  "There  is  only  one  bar- 
gain that  the  L  W.  W.  will  make 
with  the  employer — Complete  sur- 
render of  all  control  of  industry  to 
the  organized  workers." 

This  organization  boasts  that  it 
has  no  idea  of  respecting  any  agree- 
ment made  between  any  employer 
and  the  members  of  the  body.  Here 
is  a  direct  declaration  to  that  effect 
contained  in  the  preamble  of  its  con- 
stitution: "The  question  of  'right' 
and  'wrong'  does  not  concern  us.  No 
terms  made  with  an  employer  are 
final.  All  peace  so  long  as  the  wage 
system  lasts  is  but  an  armed  truce. 
At  any  favorable  opportunity  the 
struggle  for  more  control  of  industry 
is  renewed." 

No  body  of  workingmen  which  is 
striving  to  retain  the  confidence  and 
sympathy  of  the  public  at  large  can 


hope  to  attain  it  unless  they  are 
guided  by  the  unalterable  principles 
of  justice  and  absolute  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  while  insisting  on 
their  own  rights.  Certainly,  joining 
in  with  the  agitators  of  the  L  W.  W. 
will  not  help  their  cause  in  any  way. 

Capital  and  labor  are  dependent 
upon  each  other  for  existence.  Neith- 
er can  in  this  day,  at  least,  accom- 
plish its  end  to  the  fullest  extent 
without  the  aid  of  the  other.  There 
must  be  the  utmost  and  frankest  un- 
derstanding between  them  and  agree- 
ments and  contracts  entered  into  for 
the  conduct  of  business  must  be  held 
as  of  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable 
character. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  grow- 
ing up  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee  a  mutual  understanding  of 
these  basic  principles  upon  which  the 
industrial  structure  of  the  nation  is 
built.  More  and  more  has  the  ten- 
dency been  to  submit  disputes  in  re- 
gard to  wages  and  hours  of  labor  and 
thousand  and  one  matters  of  dispute 
that  arise  in  every  business  to  arbi* 
tration  and  to  abide  by  the  decision 
rendered  after  full  investigation  and 
discussion. 

The  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor has  always  held  to  the  principle 
that  the  rights  of  labor  and  the  rights 
of  capital  are  mutually  interdepen- 
dent; that  one  is  the  complement  of 
the  other  and  that  neither  can  exist 
successfully  without  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  the  other. 

There  has  now  entered  upon  the 
New  Bedford  stage,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  strike,  that  organization  known 
as  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World.  For  some  time  past  its  or- 
ganizers had  been  attempting  to 
make  headway  among  the  New  Bed- 
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ford  operatives,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. The  principles  which  they  ad- 
vocated did  not  appeal  to  the  textile 
workers  of  the  city,  who  had  been 
taught  different  and  more  sane  doc- 
trines all  their  lives. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  as  a  factor  in  labor  problems, 
were  very  little  known  in  the  East 
until  the  recent  Lawrence  strike. 
Their  activities  had,  for  the  most 
part,  been  confined  to  the  West, 
where  they  had  time  and  time  again, 
put  their  peculiar  ideas  into  active 
practice.  What  these  ideas  are  may 
be  learned  from  the  official  declara- 
tion of  principles  of  the  organization, 
which  opens  with  these  statements: 

"The  working  class  and  the  employ- 
ing class  have  nothing  in  common. 
There  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hun- 
ger and  want  are  found  among  millions 
of  working  people  and  the  few,  who 
make  up  the  employing  class,  have  all 
the  good  things  of  life. 

''Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle 
must  go  on  until  the  workers  of  the 
world  organize  as  a  class,  take  posses- 
sion of  the  earth  and  the  machinery  of 
production  and  abolish  the  wage  sys- 
tem." 

In  explaining  the  tactics  or  methods 
of  the  organization,  Vincent  St.  John, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement, 
has  written  as  follows: 

"As  a  revolutionary  organization,  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  aims 
to  use  any  and  all  tactics  that  will  get 
the  results  sought  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy.  The  tact- 
ics used  are  determined  solely  by  the 
power  of  the  organization  to  make 
good  in  their  use.  The  question  of 
'right  and  'wrong'  does  not  concern  us. 
No  terms  made  with  an  employer  are 
final.  All  peace  as  long  as  the  wage  sys- 
tem lasts  is  but  an  armed  truce.  At 
any  favorable  opportunity  the  struggle 
for  more  control  of  industry  is  renewed. 

"Failing  to  force  concessions  from 
the  employers  by  the  strike,  work  is  re- 
sumed and  'sabotage'  is  used  to  force 
the  employers  to  concede  the  demands 
of  the  workers. 


"During  strikes  the  works  are  closely 
picketed  and  every  effort  made  to  keep 
the  employers  from  getting  workers  in- 
to the  shops.  All  supplies  are  cut  off 
from  the  strike-bound  shops.  All  ship- 
ments arc  refused  or  missent,  delayed 
and  lost  if  possible.  Interference  by 
the  government  is  resented  by  open 
violation  of  the  government's  orders, 
going  to  jail  en  masse,  causing  expense 
to  the  taxpayers — which  is  but  another 
name  for  the  employing  class. 

"In  short,  the  I.  W.  W.  advocates  the 
use  of  militant  'direct  action'  tactics  to 
the  full  extent  of  our  power  to  make 
good." 

As  a  final  and  complete  statement 
of  what  the  organization  expects  to 
accomplish,  this  declaration  is  made: 
"We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  organized  proletariat  will 
meet  in  union  the  world  over  and  dc^ 
cide  how  long  they  will  work  and 
how  much  of  the  wealth  they  produce 
they  will  give  to  the  boss." 

This  is  the  organization  which  now 
proposes  to  take  over  the  control  of 
the  strike  in  New  Bedford,  direct  it 
according  to  the  principles  quoted 
above  and  send  to  the  rear  the  men 
who  have  for  years  directed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  thousands  of  textile 
workers  of  that  city. 

That  the  thoughtful  workingman 
will  be  misled  into  acquiescence  in 
such  revolutionary  principles  as 
those  enunciated  by  the  leaders  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  and  accepted  as  the 
basic  law  of  that  organization  cannot 
be  dreamed  of  for  a  moment.  The 
existence  of  such  a  body  in  this  cou;i- 
try  cannot  long  be  tolerated.  It 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the 
whole  industrial  structure  of  the  na- 
tion that  has  been  built  up  after  long 
years  of  labor  and  toil  by  the  joint 
effort  of  capital  and  labor. 

Acceptance  of  the  principles  advo- 
cated  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  is  absolutely  impossible  in 
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a  free  nation  such  as  ours.  They 
mean  the  destruction  of  confidence, 
the  undermining  of  established  insti- 
tutions, disorder,  riot  and  anarchy. 
Failure  to  respect  agreements  or 
contracts  means  that  no  industry  can 
prosper  and  in  the  end  that  no  em- 
ployee can  possibly  hope  for  steady 
employment,  promotion  or  improve- 
ment of  his  position  in  life. 


WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


From  ike  hom4xm  niiiM. 

**The  report  issued  by  the  board 
of  trade  on  wages,  cost  of  living,  and 
•other  conditions  of  industrial  life  in 
the  United  States,  supplements  the 
valuable  series  of  similar  inquiries 
already  published  into  the  same 
conditions  in  several  European 
countries.  It  supplements  the  pre- 
vious inquiries  and  corrects  them, 
or  rather  corrects  tiie  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  them,  and  for  the  se- 
rious student  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  that  is  its  chief  value.  It 
corrects  the  previous  inquiries  be- 
cause it  tells  a  very  different  tale 
and  thereby  puts  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  in  a  true  light.  The 
broad  upshot  of  the  reports  dealing 
with  European  countries,  including 
our  own,  has  been  to  show  that  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  investigated 
the  artisan  in  this  country  has,  in  a 
varying  degree,  the  advantage  over 
his  fellows  in  Germany,  France,  or 
Belgium.  He  earns  somewhat  high- 
er wages,  works  somewhat  shorter 
hours,  and  pays  somewhat  less  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Without 
going  into  qualifying  details  or 
minor  distinctions  we  may  accept 
that  as  a  broad  result. 

"But  when  we  come  to  the  United 


States  the  picture  is  turned  almost 
completely  round.  From  the  abstract 
which  we  publish  the  reader  will  see 
that  the  workman  in  America  en- 
joys an  enormous  advantage  over 
his  fellow  in  England,  an  advantage 
far  greater  than  the  latter  enjoys 
over  the  German  or  the  Frenchman. 
He  earns  more  than  two  and  a  quar- 
ter times  as  much  money  and  works 
shorter  hours  for  it;  so  that  his 
hourly  rate  of  earnings  is  as  240  to 
100,  or  pretty  nearly  twice  and  a  half 
as  much.  Against  that  enormous 
difference  in  wages  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  set  in  the  way  of  ex- 
penditure. Rent  is  twice  as  high 
and  food  is  about  one-third  higher 
than  in  England,  but  the  cost  of 
living  altogether  is  only  as  152  to 
100,  or  about  half  as  much  again. 

"Now,  these  facts  completely  dis- 
pose of  two  widely  current  miscon- 
ceptions or  misstatements.  One  is 
that  the  higher  wages  admittedly 
paid  in  America  are  all  swallowed  up 
and  more  by  the  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing, which  is  believed  to  surpass  the 
standard  of  this  country  in  regard 
to  the  necessaries  of  life  by  an  en- 
ormous amount,  and  to  constitute 
an  intolerable  burden.  The  present 
report  explicitly  states  the  contrary 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  long,  elaborate 
and  extremely  careful  comparison  of 
the  two  countries.  In  the  United 
States,  it  says,  a  much  greater  mar- 
gin of  earnings  over  cost  of  living 
is  available,  even  when  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  increased  ex- 
penditure on  food  and  rent.  The 
margin  is  clearly  large,  making  pos- 
sible a  command  of  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  and  minor  luxu- 
ries of  life  that  is  both  nominally 
and  really  greater  than  that  enjoyed 
by   the  corresponding  class  in  this 
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country."  It  further  appears  from 
the  report  that  the  advantage  en- 
joyed by  this  country  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  food  is  even  less  than  it 
looks  in  the  summary  comparison. 
A  workman  living  on  the  American 
scale  only  pays  25  per  cent  more  for 
his  food  in  the  United  States  than 
he  would  in  England.  Most  men 
would  cheerfully  accept  the  condi- 
tion of  paying  25  or  even  38  per 
cent,  more  for  their  food  in  order  to 
get  130  per  cent  more  pay.  And 
when  the  food  items  are  scrutinized 
the  difference  is  seen  to  be  even  less 
in  regard  to  important  articles. 

"British  beef  and  mutton  are  ac- 
tually dearer  than  American,  and 
pork  is  much  dearer.  The  items  in 
which  the  American  prices  are  really 
much  higher  are  potatoes  and  bread; 
but  that  means  baker's  bread  bought 
in  the  loaf,  which  is  little  eaten  by 
working-class  families  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  report  points  out. 
The  bread  on  which  they  chiefly  live 
is  made  at  home,  and  flour  only 
costs  3d.  a  stone  more.  That  is  not 
a  ruinous  difference,  and  therefore, 
so  far  as  bread  and  meat  are  con- 
cerned, the  British  housewife  has 
but  small  advantage.  These  results, 
we  must  confess,  are  a  little  surpris- 
ing; but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
care  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
data  have  been  collected.  It  is  clear 
that  prices  have  not  risen  so  much 
in  recent  years  in  the  United  States 
as  we  have  been  led  to  suppose,  and 
that  wages  have  risen  far  more  rap- 
idly." 


POLITICAL  BROILS  OF  OTHER 
DAYS. 


W,   F.   GAROBLON, 
Some  people  have  an  idea  that  these 
are  the  most  troublous  times  in  politics 
th^t  the  country  has  ever  seen.    If  they 


will  refer  to  the  campaign  of  Andrew 
Jackson  they  will  see  that  they  are  mis- 
token.  In  1824  there  was  published  the 
"Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  a  partisan 
document  with  every  incident  calculated 
to  injure  him  carefully  suppressed.  His 
opponents  published  a  book  entitled 
"Reminiscences;  or,  an  Extract  from 
the  Catalogue  of  General  Jackson's 
Youthful  Indiscretions,  between  the 
Age  of  Twenty-three  and  Sixty,"  which 
contained  an  account  of  Jackson's 
fights,  brawls,  affrays  and  duels  num- 
bered from  one  to  fourteen. 

Jackson  received  178  electoral  votes 
agamst  83  cast  for  John  Quincy  Adams. 
When  Jackson  went  to  Washington  he 
deliberately  insulted  President  Adams 
by  calling  on  his  friends  in  the  War 
Department  frequently  and  not  going  to 
the  White  House.  This  angered  the 
President,  who  on  the  morning  of 
March  3d  removed  to  the  suburbs. 
While  the  inauguration  ceremonies 
were  going  on,  Mr.  Adams  was  taking 
a  horseback  ride  and  was  notified  that 
he  was  again  a  private  citizen  by  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  proclaiming  a 
new  President. 

As  we  glance  back  over  the  campaigns 
of  the  past  we  see  that  the  bitterness 
exhibited  was  fully  as  intense  as  is  the 
feeling  of  today.  The  country  is  not 
going  to  "rack  and  ruin"  next  year  if 
either  one  of  the  present  aspirants  is 
elected.  We  believe  that  a  sounder  po- 
licy will  be  pursued  if  the  Republicans 
are  retained  in  power. 


THE  CLOTH  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS' PROFIT. 


From  Filtre  and  Fabric. 

It  sounds  big  to  read  of  a  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent  advance  in  the  price 
of  cloth  and  the  usual  cry  of  "rob- 
ber" is  directed  toward  the  cloth 
manufacturers.  But  let  us  see  where 
the  mills  come  in.  We  will  take 
blue  serge  as  a  standard,  as  there  is 
more  yardage  of  serge  than  of  any 
other  men's  wear  fabric,  and  we  will 
take  the  $20  and  $25  suit  made  from 
this  serge.  The  average  for  a  suit 
of  clothes  is  three  and  a  quarter 
yards,  and   the  price   paid  for  this 
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cloth  is  anywhere  from  90  cents  a 
yard  for  the  $20  suit  to  $1.80  a  yard 
for  the  $25  suit.  About  $1.50  a  yard 
is  a  fair  average  for  the  $25  suit  and 
the  three  and  a  quarter  yards  cost 
the  suit  manufacturer  $4.87 J4.  The 
mill  profit  on  these  three  and  a 
quarter  yards  would  be  less  than  35 
cents.  The  suit  manufacturer  sells 
to  the  retailer  for  anywhere  from 
$17.50  to  $18.50,  or  an  average  of 
$18,  allowing  the  manufacturer  of 
the  suits  $I3.I2J4  for  trimmings, 
labor  and  profit.  The  retailer  gets 
$7  profit  to  pay  for  handling  the  suit 
to  the  consumer.  Assuming  that 
high  priced  wool  and  increased  labor 
costs,  compelled  the  mills  to  ad- 
vance the  price  per  yard  of  this 
cloth,  twenty  per  cent,  which  is  more 
than  the  average  advance  this  stmi- 
mer,  the  suit  manufacturer  would 
pay  gyyi  cents  more  for  the  cloth 
going  into  the  $25  serge  suit.  With 
35  cents  as  the  mill's  profit  on  the 
cloth  in  this  suit,  and  an  allowance 
of  $I3.I2J4  to  the  suit  makers  and 
$7  to  the  retailer,  th^re  is  no  fair- 
ness in  marking  up  a  $25  suit  to 
$27.50  and  putting  the  additional 
tax  on  the  consumer.  The  97J4 
cents  extra  cost  for  the  cloth  could 
reasonably  be  divided  between  suit 
maker  and  retailer,  and  the  con- 
sumer would  get  standard  value  for 
his  money. 

We  have  no  particular  interest  in 
what  the  suit  maker  or  retailer  gets 
as  profit.  That  is  entirely  their  own 
aflfair.  But  when  it  is  generously 
exploited,  that  owing  to  the  "rob- 
ber" manufacturers  advancing  the 
price  of  cloth  so  that  the  consumer 
will  have  to  pay  $2.50  to  $5  more  for 
his  clothes,  it  is  time  to  enter  a  pro- 
test. This  "robber"  manufacturer 
will  run  his  mill  night  and  day  on 


orders  that  will  give  a  profit  of  35 
cents  on  3>4  yards  of  cloth,  enough 
for  the  average  suit  of  clothes,  and 
it  is  unfair  to  the  cloth  manufac- 
turing industry  to  permit  such  gross 
misrepresentatk)n,  without  a  protest. 
The  cloth  for  the  1913  $25  serge 
suit  will  not  cost  $1.50  as  an  aver- 
age. Suit  makers  will  buy  a  cheaper 
grade  and  one  of  the  leading  makers 
of  high-class  ready-to-wear  $25  suits 
never  pays  more  than  $1.25  a  yard 
for  the  cloth  and  sells  the  suit  to  the 
retailer  for  $16.50,  allowing  the  re- 
tailer $8.50  profit.  The  cloth  manu- 
facturer gets  the  small  end  on  pro- 
fits and  the  long  end  on  blame  for 
the  cost  of  clothing,  but  fairminded 
people  cannot  begrudge  the  mill  35 
cents  profit  on  cloth  that  makes  a 
suit  that  costs  the  wearer  $25. 


BENEFITS    OF    PROTECTION. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  for  July,  1908,  presents  an 
article  showing  the  gradual  increase 
in  wages  in  the  United  States  and 
the  gradual  reduction  of  hours  of 
labor  from  the  average  rate  paid  in 
the  decade  between  1890  and  1899, 
and  the  year  1907.  These  were  all 
protection  years  and  it  will  be  noted 
in  the  table  presented  herewith  tliat 
so-called  nonprotected  trades  shared 
proportionately  with  the  so-called 
protected  trades,  thus  demonstrating 
the  general  benefits  and  advantages 
of  protection: 

Per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
wages  per  hour  and  in  hours  of  labor 
per  week  in  1907  as  compared  with  the 
average  for  1890-1899,  by  industries. 

Industries. 
Wgs.  per  hr.  Hrs.  per  wk, 

%  increase.  %  decrease. 

30.9         Agricultural  implements         37 
28.9  Bakery,  bread  8-4 
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Blacksmithing  and  horse- 

J6.4 

shoeing 

5.9 

24.3 

Boots  and  shoes 

4.0 

22.7 

Brick 

IS 

44.6 

Building  trades 

9.4 

24.4 

Candy 

* 

I7.I 

Carpets 

1.4 

18.3 

Carriages  and   wagons 

4.0 

24.4 

Cars,  steam  railroad 

4.1 

15.8 

Gothing,  factory  product 

3.3 

57.5 

Cotton  goods 
Dyeing,  finishing  and  printing 

3.2 

"3 

textiles 

7 

22.6  Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies  6.7 

16.0 

Flour 

3.3 

2M 

Foundry  and  machine  shop 

5*4 

27.1 

Furniture 

4.3 

77 

Gas 

3.9 

ag.4 

Glass 

1.4 

33.5 

Harness 

4.1 

a6.4 

Hats,  fur 

8.4 

33.4 

Hosiery  and   knit   goods 

3.3 

40.4 

Iron  and  steel  bar 
Iron  and  steel,  Bessemer 

2.1 

32.6 

converting 

9^ 

19.8 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnace 

.0 

1 1.8 

Leather 

.1 

32.9 

Liquors,  malt 

13.0 

27.6 

Lumber 

3.1 

257 

Marble  and  stone  work 

6.4 

33.3 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

10.2 

24.6 

Planing  mill 

3.6 

13.8 

Pottery 
Printing  and  binding,  book 

.2 

31.0 

and  job 

9.9 

22.6 

Printing,  newspaper 

5.2 

aap 

Shipbuilding 

4.3 

16.9 

Silk  goods 

24 

16.0  ! 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 
Streets  and  sewers,  contract 

** 

45.7 

work 
Streets  and  sewers,  municipal 

7.3 

21.6 

work 

95 

3M 

Tobacco,  cigars 

.5 

31.9 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

2.0 

28.8 

All  industries 

5.0 

♦No  change. 

**Not  reported. 

All  industries. 

Congressional  Record,  Aug.  5,  p.  3760. 

This  is  a  long  list  of  the  various 
employments  which  have  been  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  improved  labor 
conditions  in  the  United  States, 
whether  due  to  the  influence  of  the 


the  consideration  of  the  lawmaking 
bodies,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the 
tolerance  and  the  consideration  of 
the  employer  of  labor,  but  the  aver- 
age increase  in  wages  in  all  these 
labor  union  or  whether  it  is  due  to 
trades  during  this  period  of  years 
was  28.8  and  the  average  reduction 
in  hours  was  just  5  hours  per  week. 
Is  there  such  a  condition  prevailing 
in  any  country  in  the  world  as  pre- 
vails in  the  labor  field  in  the  United 
States?  And  these  conditions  are 
the  product  of  protective-tariff 
years. 


THE     WOOL     TARIFF     BILL 
VETOED. 


On  August  9,  President  Taft  re- 
turned the  wool  bill  to  the  House 
with  his  veto,  and  in  conclusion 
urged  that  Congress  do  not  adjourn 
without  making  such  reductions  in 
existing  duties  as  will  not  destroy 
any  established  industry  or  throw 
any  wage-earners  out  of  employ- 
ment. We  give  the  main  portions  of 
the  message: 

Despite  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  discredit  the  work  of  the  Ta- 
riff Board,  their  report  on  this  schedule 
has  been  accepted,  with  scarcely  a  dis- 
senting voice,  by  all  those  familiar  with 
the  problems  discussed,  including  active 
representatives  of  organizations  formed 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  con- 
sumer. Importers  and  merchants,  as 
well  as  producers  and  manufacturers, 
have  testified  to  the  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality of  these  findings  of  fact  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American 
tariffs  the  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
of  securing  a  revision  based  on  estab- 
lished facts,  independent  both  of  the  ex 
parte  statements  of  interested  persons 
and  the  guesswork  of  political  theorists. 

My  position  has  been  made  perfectly 
plain.     I  shall  stand  by  my  pledges  to 
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maintain  a  degree  of  protection  neces- 
sary to  offset  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad,  and  will 
heartily  approve  of  any  bill  reducing 
duties  to  this  level.  Bills  have 
been  introduced  into  Congress,  care- 
fully framed  and  based  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  Tariff  Board,  which,  while 
maintaining  the  principle  of  protection, 
have  provided  for  sweeping  reductions. 
Such  a  bill  was  presented  by  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which,  while  providing  pro- 
tection to  the  woolgrower,  reduces  the 
duty  on  most  wools  20  per  cent,  and 
the  duties  on  manufactures  by  from  20 
to  more  than  50  per  cent.,  and  gives 
in  many  instances  less  net  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacturer  than  was 
grantea  by  the  Gorman-Wilson  free- 
wool  act  of  1894. 

Instead  of  such  a  measure  of  thor- 
ough and  genuine  revision,  based  on 
full  information  of  the  facts,  and  with 
rates  properly  adjusted  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  industry,  there  is 
now  presented  for  my  approval  H.  R. 
22195,  ''^"  ^^^  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
wool  and  the  manufactures  of  wool,"  a 
bill  identical  with  the  one  which  I  vetoed 
in  August,  191 1,  before  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board  had  been  made.  The  Tariff 
Board's  report  fully  and  completely 
justifies  my  veto  of  that  date.  The 
amount  of  ad  valorem  duty  necessary 
to  offset  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  raw  wool  here  and  abroad 
varies  with  every  grade  of  wool.  Con- 
sequently, an  ad  valoren  rate  of  duty 
adjusted  to  meet  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  high-priced  wools 
is  not  protective  to  low-priced  wools. 
In  any  case,  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Board  shows  that  the  ad  valorem  duty 
of  29  per  cent  on  raw  wool,  imposed  in 
the  bill  now  submitted  to  me,  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  this  difference  in  cost 
in  the  case  of  four-fifths  of  our  total 
wool  clip.  The  disastrous  effect  upon 
the  business  of  our  farmers  engaged  in 
wool  raising  can  not  be  more  clearly 
stated.  To  maintain  the  status  quo  in 
the  wool-growing  industry,  the  mini- 
mum ad  valorem  rate  necessary,  even 
for  high-grade  wool  in  years  of  high- 
prices,  would  be  35  per  cent. 

The  rate  provided  in  this  bill  on  cloths 
of  all  kinds  is  49  per  cent.  The  amount 
of  net  protection  given  by  this  rate,  in 
addition  to  proper  compensation  for  the 


duty  on  wool,  depends  on  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and 
the  cost  of  making  the  cloth.  The  cost 
of  the  raw  material  in  woolen  and  wor- 
sted fabrics  varies  in  general  from  50 
per  cent  to  yo  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  fabric.  Consequently,  the 
net  protective  duty,  with  wool  at  29  per 
cent,  would  vary  from  28.7  per  cent  to 
34-5  per  cent.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  these  rates  are  inedaquate  to 
equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture  here  and  abroad.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  finest  goods  in- 
volving a  high  proportion  of  labor  cost. 
One  of  the  striking  developments  of  the 
last  few  years  has  been  the  growth  in 
this  country  of  a  fine  goods  industry. 
The  rates  provided  in  this  bill,  in- 
adequate as  they  are  for  most  of  the 
cloths  produced  in  this  country,  would 
make  the  continuance  here  of  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  goods  an  impossibility. 

Even  more  dangerous  in  their  effects 
are  the  rates  proposed  on  tops  and 
yams.  Tops  are  the  result  of  the  first 
stage  in  the  making  of  raw  wool  into 
cloth.  Yarn  is  the  result  of  the  second 
stage.  Taken  in  connection  with  a  rate 
of  29  per  cent  on  wool,  and  49  per  cent 
on  cloths,  the  rates  of  32  per  cent  on 
tops  and  35  per  cent  on  yam,  fixed  in 
this  bill,  seem  impossible  of  justifica- 
tion. They  would  disrupt,  and  to  no 
purpose,  the  existing  adjustment,  with- 
in the  industry,  of  all  its  different 
branches.  It  is  improbable  in  the  high- 
est degree  that  raw  wool  would  be  im- 
ported in  great  quantities  when  the 
cloth  maker  can  import  his  tops  at  a 
duty  of  32  per  cent  and  yarns  at  a  duty 
of  35  per  cent.  The  report  of  the  Tariff 
Board  shows  the  difference  in  lelativc 
costs  to  be  uniformly  grreater  than  the 
amount  of  protection  on  yarns  given 
by  this  bill.  In  a  year  of  low  prices, 
the  net  protection  granted  by  the  pro- 
posed rates  would  not  be  more  than 
half  the  difference  in  costs.  The  free- 
wool  act  of  1894  gave  a  protective  rate 
of  40  per  cent  on  all  yarns  over  40  cents 
a  pound  in  value,  with  free  raw  mate- 
rial. The  present  bill  gives  only  35  per 
cent  on  such  yarns  with  a  duty  of  29  per 
cent  on  the  raw  material.  The  great  in- 
crease in  the  imports  of  tops  and  yarns 
which  would  result  from  the  rates  in 
the  bill  now  submitted  to  me,  would 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  protection  to 
raw  wool  and  at  the  same  time  would 
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be  at  the  cost  of  widespread  disaster 
to  the  wool-combing  and  spinning 
branches  of  the  industry.  The  last 
15  years  has  witnessed  a  firreat  growth 
of  top  making  and  worsted  spinning  in 
this  country,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
plants  is  now  equal  to  domestic  require- 
ments. Under  the  rates  proposed  such 
plants  could  be  continued,  if  at  all,  only 
by  writing  off  most  of  the  investment 
as  a  net  loss  and  by  a  reduction  of 
wages.  To  sum  up,  then,  most  of  the 
rates  in  the  submitted  bill  are  so  low  in 
themselves  that  if  enacted  into  law  the 
inevitable  result  would  be  the  irretriev- 
able injury  to  the  wool-growing  indus- 
try, the  enforced  idleness  of  much  of 
our  wool-combing  and  spinning  machin- 
ery, and  of  thousands  of  looms,  and  the 
consequent  throwing  out  of  employment 
of  thousands  of  workmen.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  in  view  of  the  platform 
upon  which  I  was  elected,  in  view  of 
my  promise  to  follow  and  maintain  the 
protective  policy,  no  course  is  open  to 
me  but  to  withhold  my  approval  from 
this  bill. 


INTERNAL  FREE  TRADE. 


Fr<m  the  PMlddelpMa  Telegraph. 

Of  all  arguments  against  protec- 
tion that  which  cites  the  advantages 
of  free  trade  between  the  several 
States  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unsound 
and  the  most  unscientific,  and  yet 
no  less  an  authority  than  Dr. Wood- 
row  Wilson,  sometime  a  Princeton 
professor,  now  a  candidate  for  Pre- 
sident, once  advanced  it  as  quite  con- 
clusive proof  that  customs  houses 
were  at  best  a  necessary  evil. 

"It  seems  to  me  very  absurd,"  he 
said,  "to  maintain  that  we  should 
have  free  trade  between  different 
portions  of  this  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  shut  ourselves  out  from 
free  communication  with  other  pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  impose  restrictive 
duties  on  goods  brought  from 
abroad  it  would  seem  to  me,  as  a 


matter  of  logic,  necessary  to  impose 
similar  restrictions  on  goods  taken 
from  one  State  of  this  Union  to  an- 
other. That  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence ;  there  is  no  escape  from 
it." 

This  is  exactly  on  all  fours  with 
an  argument  to  the  effect  that  two 
partners  in  a  profitably  going  enter- 
prise would  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  encourage  competition  in 
their  particular  field  by  a  concern  of 
equal  capacity,  which,  because  of  the 
lower  cost  of  production,  could 
readily  undersell  them. 

The  professor  seemed  to  overlook 
the  fact  when  he  gave  utterance  to 
the  foregoing,  that  the  same  stan- 
dard of  wages  and  the  same  stan- 
dard of  living,  approximately  ob- 
tains in  all  of  the  States,  and  that 
free  trade  among  them  amounts  to 
an  exchange  of  commodities  pro- 
duced under  practically  similar  con- 
ditions. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  also 
to  remember  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
$21,000,000,000  of  annual  industrial 
production  in  this  country  is  distri- 
buted at  home. 


BURTON  ON  COST  OF  LIVING. 


In  a  speech  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  July  30,  Senator  Burton  of  Ohio 
gave  the  following  three  reasons  for  the 
high  cost  of  living: 

1.  The  phenomenal  progress  of  recent 
years. 

2.  The  striking  inequality  of  this  pro- 
gress in  different  branches  of  human 
endeavor. 

3.  The  inevitable  tendencies  in  every 
progressive  era  to  extravagance  and 
waste  in  expenditure  and  to  the  dimin- 
ished productive  energy  of  a  large  share 
of  the  population. 

In  brief,  his  speech  centred  upon  the 
theory  that  the  world  has  been  so  busy 
accumulating    wealth    that    it    has    not 
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given  sufficient  attention  to  the  question 
of  distributing  it  properly,  and  that 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  accumulat- 
ing a  part  of  it  have  been  too  much  en- 
gaged in  buying  diamonds,  automobiles, 
paintings  and  other  works  of  art.  But 
the  world's  extravagance  is  not  confined 
to  luxuries  of  this  character,  he  assert- 
ed. The  high  cost  of  government,  the 
burden  of  militarism  and  other  mani- 
festations of  extravagance  were  cited  to 
show  the  necessity  of  an  economic  ad- 
justment before  the  clamor  against  high 
prices  could  be  stilled. 

Senator  Burton  exonerated  the  tariff 
and  the  trusts  of  the  responsibility.  He 
admitted  that  certain  artificial  condi- 
tions, such  as  price  fixing  agrreements, 
were  in  a  measure  to  blame  for  the 
present  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
but  contended  that  the  general  situation 
was  due  to  an  economic  development 
of  which  the  large  industrial  combina- 
tions were  but  a  single  phase. 


CONTRACT  LABOR. 


Fntm  the  TesrtUe  Manufactureri'  Journal. 
The  fact  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
skilled  laborers,  and  highly  desirable  im- 
migrants, may  in  some  such  manner  be 
legally  stimulated  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try, will  not  render  the  immigration  and 
contract  labor  laws  any  more  equitable 
and  desirable.  They  would  be  a  serious 
reflection  upon  any  civilized  nation,  and 
form  one  of  the  most  alarming  men- 
aces to  the  future  character  of  our  citi- 
zenship. The  contract  labor  law  was 
conceived  and  designed  by  the  labor 
unions  to  restrict  the  supply  of  skilled 
labor.  It  has  worked  admirably.  Dur- 
ing the  last  dozen  years  some  six  million 
of  the  most  undesirable  types  of  immi- 
grants from  southern  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope have  been  admitted  to  this  country, 
and  during  the  same  period  the  number 
of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many and  France,  from  whence  come 
skilled  artisans,  has  been  less  than  that 
of  Italians  alone.  Not  only  have  these 
laws  stimulated  the  immigration  to  this 
country  of  a  class  of  people  difficult  to 
assimilate,  but  a  class  that  has  been  sat- 
isfied  to    work    for    comparatively   low 


wages,  and  a  class  that  has  gradually 
built  up  a  style  of  labor  unionism  that 
threatens  to  undermine  the  old  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  that  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  law.  This 
class  of  immigration  has  made  possible 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  and, 
if  continued,  will  eventually  wipe  out  the 
old  type  of  trade  unionism. 


FREE  TRADE  PROPHECIES  CON- 
FOUNDED. 


Prom  the  Ban  Francieeo  Chronicle. 
There  are  so  many  articles  produced 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States 
which  we  were  formerly  assured  by  free 
traders  could  not  be  manufactured  with 
profit  in  the  United  States  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Cobdenites  have  be- 
come coy  about  making  definite  asser- 
tions and  confine  their  assaults  on  pro- 
tection to  generalizations  and  talk  about 
trusts.  When  Cleveland  was  running 
for  office  we  were  told  that  Americans 
lacked  the  skill  to  manufacture  tin  plate 
in  competition  with  the  British;  now  we 
supply  all  of  the  domestic  demand  and 
are  exporttng  on  a  large  scale.  Cement 
is  another  article  we  were  told  there 
was  really  no  use  for  us  to  try  our  hand 
at,  but  we  refused  to  believe  the  free 
trader  when  he  pooh-poohed  our  at- 
tempts and  now  we  have  the  laugh  on 
those  who  said  we  couldn't.  In  1890  we 
produced  8,000,000  barrels  and  in  1910 
78,000,000,  the  value  increasing  from  $6,- 
000,000  in  the  first-named  year  to  $69,- 
000,000  in  the  last-mentioned.  As  the 
industry  gives  emplo3rment  to  26,775 
wage  earners,  who  receive  $15,320,000  in 
wages,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  make  our  own  cement. 


The  cost  of  living  ought  to  be  some- 
what reduced  this  coming  winter  by  the 
big  harvest.  Food  at  least  should  be 
cheaper.  Wheat  and  flour  have  declined 
at  first  hands;  so,  too,  have  cofTee  and 
sugar.  Fruits  are  plentiful,  and  a  bi«? 
potato  crop  is  assured.  As  fodder  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  meat  should  later 
on  decline  from  present  high  level. 
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PROTECTION  AS  A  NATIONAL  POLICY. 


By  J.  W.Alifree. 


From  the  beginning  of  this  repre- 
sentative government  there  were 
some  men  like  John  Taylor  and  W. 
B.  Giles  who  were  determinedly  op- 
posed to  protection  for  different 
reasons,  but  mostly  because  protec- 
tion made  us  too  independent  of 
England,  and  English  interests;  but 
our  history  of  123  years  goes  to 
show  that  protection  is  a  necessity 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  people 
and  our  general  prosperity,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  maintenance  for  the 
American  worker  of  tiie  advantages 
established  by  the  wise  founders  of 
our  government. 

For  35  years  the  opposition  to 
protection,  though  maintained  by 
doctors  of  law  and  university  mag- 
nates, had  no  real  backing  or  influ- 
ence with  legislation;  but  a  different 
class  of  labor  that  had  been  with  us 
all  the  time,  but  without  influence, 
suddenly  became  an  almost  resistless 
power  and  arrayed  the  slave  hokler 
under  the  banners  of  free  trade,  be- 
cause the  promoters  of  that  system 
of  labor  were  greatly  benefited  there- 
by;  and  in  the  struggle  for  that  com- 
promise free  trade  law  of  1833,  Cal- 
houn, having  abandoned  protection 
for  free  trade,  so  effectually  en- 
grafted the  principle  of  free  trade 
into  the  Democratic  party  that  it  has 
stood  pat  thereby  up  to  the  recent 
Baltimore  Convention;  and  always 
denouncing  and  condemning  protec- 
tion, though  its  protege,  slavery,  had 
to  be  exterminated  that  our  nation 
might  live ;  while  at  this  time  protec- 


tion, the  essential  element  of  general 
American  prosperity,  has  no  national 
political  organization  to  espouse  its 
cause,  or  defend  its  real  claims  and 
merits. 

Professional  protectionists  of  to- 
day fail  to  treat  and  defend  protec- 
tion as  it  deserves.  Washington, 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  contended 
that  protection,  when  applied  to  our 
own  producing  interests,  invariably 
encouraged  and  cheapened  such  pro- 
ductions. Without  an  adequate  rate 
to  protect  our  home  producers,  for- 
eigners would  control  our  markets, 
break  down  home  producers  and 
then  claim  exorbitant  prices,  while 
tariff  rates  high  enough  to  protect 
our  home  producers  from  such  de- 
structive competition  was  sure  to  be 
accompanied  by  reduction  in  prices 
to  the  home  consumer;  sometimes 
even  for  less  than  the  tariff  rate 
thereon;  showing  that  high  protec- 
tive tariff  rates  are  not  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  protected  articles  to  the 
consumer. 

These  original  protective  tariff 
views  were  adhered  to  and  advocated 
by  our  Republican  leaders  from  Lin- 
coln to  McKinley,  and  were  never 
more  concisely  and  definitely  set  out 
than  in  the  Republican  National  plat- 
form of  1904*  Our  Lincoln  said  of  a 
protective  tariff,  "By  this  system  the 
whole  revenue  is  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers of  foreign  goods,  and  those 
chiefly  luxuries  and  not  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  By  this  system  the 
man  who  contents  himself  to  live 
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upon  the  products  of  his  own  coun- 
try pays  nothing  at  all.  And  surely 
this  country  is  extensive  enough  and 
its  products  abundant  enough  to 
answer  all  the  real  wants  of  its 
people." 

Blaine  said,  "Protection  is  based 
on  that  controlling  principle  that 
competition  at  home  will  always  pre- 
vent monopoly  on  the  part  of  capi- 
talists, assure  good  wages  for  the 
laborer,  and  defend  the  consumer 
against  the  evils  of  extortion.** 

McKmley  said,  "Free  Trade  re- 
sults in  giving  our  money,  our  manu- 
factures and  our  markets  to  other 
nations;  protection  keeps  money, 
manufactures  and  markets  at  home." 
When  Mr.  Cleveland  in  accepting 
the  Democratic  nomination  in  1888 
on  the  same  tariff  declaration  as  the 
Roosevelt  platforms  of  1904  and 
1906,  he  set  up  the  claim  that  all 
tariff  taxes  were  added  to  the  price 
of  all  home  as  well  as  imported  prod- 
ucts, and  paid  by  the  American  con- 
sumer; Mr.  McKinley  said  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  "He  ignored  the  well 
known  fact  that  not  a  few  articles  of 
home  production  were  then  selling  in 
our  markets  for  less  than  the  tariff 
tax  thereon." 

We  thus  have  from  the  great  lead- 
ers of  the  Republican  party  the  true 
sentiment  of  the  party  on  the  tariff 
question;  and  as  expressed  in  the 
party  platform  of  1900,  thus. 

"Protection.  We  renew  our  faith 
in  the  policy  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can labor.  In  that  policy  our  indus- 
tries have  been  established,  diversi- 
fied and  maintained.  By  protecting 
the  home  market,  competition  has 
been  stimulated  and  production 
cheapened.  Opportunity  to  the  in- 
ventive  geniuis   of   our   people   has 


been  secured  and  wages  in  every  de- 
partment of  labor  maintained  at  high 
rates,  higher  now  than  ever  before, 
and  always  distingfuishing  our  work- 
ing people  in  their  better  condition 
of  life  from  those  of  any  competing 
country.  Enjoying  the  blessings  of 
the  American  common  school,  se- 
cure in  the  right  of  self  government 
and  protected  in  the  occupancy  of 
their  own  markets,  their  constantly 
increasing  knowledge  and  skill  have 
enabled  them  to  finally  enter  the 
world. 

"We  favor  the  associated  policy  of 
reciprocity  so  directed  as  to  open 
our  markets  on  favorable  terms  for 
what  we  do  not  ourselves  produce  in 
return  for  free  foreign  markets." 

This  was  genuine  Republicanism 
up  to  that  time,  acknowledged  and 
believed  in,  and  contended  for  by  all 
true  Republicans  during  McKinley's 
administration;  but  when  McKinley, 
in  his  last  address  at  Buffalo,  advo- 
cated and  emphaisized  these  grest 
and  essential  Republican  principles, 
progressive  Republicanism,  then  in 
the  shade  under  the  arm  of  his  suc- 
cessor, set  up  the  claim  that  Mc- 
Kinley therein  repudiated  his  plat- 
form declarations  on  protection  and 
reciprocity. 

So  in  1904  Roosevelt  had  the 
Democratic  free  trade  tariff  notion  of 
1888  made  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  it  was  re- 
peated in  1908.  This  complete  re- 
versal of  party  policy  has  been  ac- 
complished witfiout  objection  or  pro- 
test from  influential  Republican 
workers  or  press,  although  protec- 
tionists had  all  the  advantage  of  ar- 
guments and  experience  on  the  ques- 
tion. Some  Republicans  appear  to 
be  converts  to  the  Cleveland-Roose- 
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velt  theory  that  the  tariff  is  a  tax  on 
home  products  as  well  as  imports 
and  ts  paid  by  our  people  on  all  we 
consume.  This  fallacy  has  kept  free 
trade  alive  in  the  Democratic  party 
ever  since  Calhoun  planted  it  there 
80  years  ago,  and  for  a  time  became 
a  feature  of  Republican  platforms, 
though  it  has  not  a  single  act  in  all 
our  history  to  sustain  it. 

How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
believe  that  he  pays  more  tariff  tax 
on  an  article  than  the  article  costs, 
which  would  be  the  case  about  every 
day  of  one's  life;  even  under  the 
present  low  tariff  law.  Again;  we 
manufactured  over  $20,000,000,000 
worth  last  year,  and  the  average  ad- 
valorem  rate  of  duty  is  some  43  per 
cent,  on  dutiable  imports,  or  5  per 
cent,  lower  than  under  the  Dingley 
law.  This  would  give  us  a  tariff  tax 
on  what  we  ourselves  produce  of 
over  $8,600,000,000.  This  would  be 
about  $250  for  each  man,  woman  and 
child,  but  did  we  pay  it?  This  is  just 
like  paying  more  tariff  tax  on  an 
article  than  it  costs;  yet  these  are  the 
theories  and  assumptions  that  have 
knocked  the  Republican  party  into  a 
cocked  hat  and  the  hat  into  the 
Democratic  ring. 

So  it  goes  along  the  whole  line. 
There  is  nothing  substantial  in  evi- 
dence or  argument  against  the  truly 
American  principle  of  protection.  A 
thousand  great  doctors  of  science 
may  theorize  until  doomsday,  but  it 
all  will  not  outweigh  the  simple  fact 
as  expressed  by  our  Lincoln,  that  no 
man  ever  paid  one  dollar  of  tariff  tax 
on  any  American  product  so  pro- 
tected. 

But  does  it  not  cost  more  to  live 
under  a  high  than  a  low  tariff?  Cer- 
tainly.   Under  the  Wilson  law  com- 


pared with  the  McKinley  and  Ding- 
ley  law  times  our  wheat  crops  were 
very  short  and  the  price  very  low; 
but  our  people  could  only  use  about 
half  as  much  as  under  protection 
with  big  crops  and  high  prices;  be- 
cause there  was  so  little  doing  by 
which  they  could  make  money  to 
buy  wheat  or  anything  eJse  freely. 

But  just  look  at  the  monopolies 
and  trusts  under  protection.  It  is  a 
wonder  how  free-traders  fought  pro- 
tection before  trusts  were  invented. 
But  look  again.  About  all  the  real 
robber  trusts  are  on  free  list  articles, 
showing  that  protection  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  unless  it  is  to  furnish 
our  trust  robbed  people  with  money 
to  patronize  the  trusts.  And  so  it 
goes  along  the  whole  line  of  charges 
against  protection.  The  principle  as 
an  American  policy  is  impregnable. 
Its  myriads  of  assailants  have  no 
ground  to  stand  on  for  betterment  of 
conditions.  It  never  antagonized 
but  one  American  interest  and  that 
an  enemy  of  true  Americanism. 

But  wonderful  to  relate,  protec- 
tion with  all  its  advantages  for  every 
truly  American  interest;  its  sure  ac- 
companiment of  general  prosperity, 
is  an  outcast  by  our  people. 

Democrats  are  born  free-traders 
and  cannot  help  it ;  even  the  distress 
and  hardships  resulting  from  party 
legislation  thereon  do  not  cure  them, 
but  nine-tenths  of  our  Republican 
voters  are  protectionists,  but  failed  to 
see  that  their  leaders  put  them  on  a 
free  trade  platform;  and  there  being 
room  for  but  one  successful  free 
trade  party  in  the  United  States,  will 
defeat  bring  them  back  to  their  Lin- 
coln, Blaine,  McKinley  Republican 
policy  of  protection ;  or  will  they  pre- 
fer to  allow  the  G.  O.  P.  to  go  that 
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ignominious  way  the  old  Whig  party 
went  for  abandoning  protection. 
Newton,  la.,  July,  1912. 


THE 


CONSTITUTION 
PROTECTION. 


AND 


Fr9m  fk«  Irtm  9m4  Bteel  BulleUn. 

The  Democratic  platform  adopted 
at  Baltimore  says  that  "the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Constitution 
has  no  right  or  power  to  impose  or 
collect  tariff  duties  except  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue."  Section  8  of 
the  Constitution  provides  that  "Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excise:  ...  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes."  What  does  this 
mean? 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
the  principle  of  protection  was  fully 
recognized.  All  the  great  men  who 
aided  in  securing  our  political  inde- 
pendence were  protectionists— Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  others.  The 
first  petition  presented  to  the  First 
Congress,  in  March,  1789,  before 
Washington's  inauguration,  ema- 
nated from  over  seven  hundred  me- 
chanics and  other  citizens  of  "the 
town  of  Baltimore,"  who  prayed  that 
Congress  would  render  the  country 
"independent  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,"  by  imposing  protective  duties 
on  foreign  manufactures.  Other  pe- 
titions of  like  character  were  pre- 
sented from  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  other 
places.  Within  two  days  after  the 
presidential  vote  was  counted  Mr. 
Madison  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  embodying  the 


views  of  the  petitioners.  That  bill 
became  a  law;  it  was  our  first  pro- 
tective tariff;  it  was  the  first  act  of 
general  legislation  passed  under  the 
new  Constitution.  As  stated  in  its 
preamble,  it  was  enacted  "for  the 
support  of  the  Government,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures."  It  be- 
came a  law  on  the  Fourth  day  of 
July,  1789,  by  the  signature  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  testimony  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  eminent 
men  who  were  their  cotemporaries 
should  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
declaration  we  have  quoted  from  the 
Democratic  platform.  To  this  we 
add  the  opinions  of  Daniel  Webster 
and  Rufus  Choate,  expounders  of  the 
Constitution  whose  opinions  are  held 
in  the  greatest  respect  by  men  of  all 
parties.  We  quote  from  "A  Short 
Tariff  History  of  the  United  States" 
by  David  H.  Mason. 

Among  the  men  with  giant  facul- 
ties who  made  thorough  searches  re- 
garding the  historical  power  to  pro- 
tect home  industry  by  means  of 
duties  on  imports  was  Daniel  Web- 
ster. Repeatedly,  on  public  occa- 
sions, he  gave  voice,  in  words  unmis- 
takable and  decided,  to  the  conclu- 
sions which  had  g^own  out  of  his  in- 
vestigations. In  his  remarks  to  the 
citizens  of  Buffalo  in  June,  1833,  he 
expressed  his  views  thus:  "The  pro- 
tection of  American  labor  against  the 
injurious  competition  of  foreign  la- 
bor, so  far,  at  least,  as  respects  gen- 
eral handicraft  productions,  is  known 
historically  to  have  been  one  end  de- 
signed to  be  obtained  by  establishing 
the  Constitution,  and  this  object,  and 
the  constitutional  power  to  accom- 
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plish  it,  ought  never  in  any  degree  to 
be  surrendered  or  compromised." 

In  his  address  delivered  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Pittsburgh  on  July  8,  1833, 
he  outlined  another  phase  of  the 
same  subject  as  f(rflows:  "Gentle- 
men, it  is  an  historical  truth,  mani- 
fested in  a  thousand  ways  by  the 
public  proceedings  and  public  meet- 
ings of  the  times,  that  the  necessity 
of  a  general  and  uniform  impost  sys- 
tem, which,  while  it  should  provide 
revenue  to  pay  the  public  debt  and 
foster  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
should  also  encourage  and  sustain 
domestic  manufactures,  was  the  lead- 
ing cause  in  producing  the  present 
National  Constitution.  No  class  of 
persons  was  more  zealous  for  the 
new  G^nstitution  than  the  hands- 
craftsmen,  artisans,  and  manufac- 
turers." 

Ten  years  later  his  views  had  be- 
come still  more  fixed  and  emphatic. 
In  his  address  at  the  Whig  conven- 
tion held  at  Andover,  November  9, 
1843,  ^^  made  the  more  pointed  and 
detailed  statement  given  below: 
"Now  the  power  of  Congress  is  to 
r^fulate  commerce.  And  in  all  Eng- 
lish history,  and  all  our  own  history, 
down  to  the  Revolution,  and  to  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, importation  of  some  articles 
was  encouraged,  and  of  others  dis- 
couraged or  prohibited,  by  regfula- 
tions  of  trade.  The  regfulation  of 
trade,  therefore,  was  a  term  of  well- 
known  meaning,  and  did  comprehend 
the  duty  or  object  of  discriminating, 
with  a  view  to  favor  home  produc- 
tions. We  find  this  to  have  been  so, 
from  the  time  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts  down,  and  in  America  the 
opinion  I  have  stated  was  held  by 
Otis,  Adams,  and  the  other  gfreat  and 
eminent  men  of  the  Revolution." 


In  his  speech  at  the  mass  meeting 
held  at  Albany,  August  27,  1844,  he 
sketched  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
protecting  power  in  these  vigorous 
and  decisive  terms:  "The  power  of 
regulating  commerce  granted  to 
Congress  was  most  assuredly  under- 
stood to  embrace  all  forms  of  regu- 
lation belonging  to  those  terms 
under  other  governments — all  the 
meaning  implied  in  the  terms,  in  the 
same  language,  employed  in  all  laws 
and  in  the  intercourse  of  modern  na- 
tions. And  I  consider  it  as  capable 
of  mathematical  demonstration,  as 
capable  of  demonstration  as  any 
proposition  in  Euclid,  that  the  power 
of  discriminating  in  custom-house 
duties  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  industry  was  under- 
stood, not  by  some,  but  by  all,  by 
high  and  low,  everywhere,  as  includ- 
ed in  the  regulation  of  trade." 

These  extracts  embody  only  a  part 
of  Daniel  Webster's  published  utter- 
ances on  the  subject.  Another  of 
the  eminent  and  gifted  men  who  dili- 
gently explored  the  cok>nial,  Revolu- 
tionary, and  subsequent  sources  of 
information  in  search  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  was 
Rufus  Choate.  In  his  speech  in  the 
United  States  Senate  on  March  14. 
1842,  he  said:  "I  hold  it  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  as  rigorous,  moral  de- 
monstration as  any  truth  of  history: 
I.  That  before  the  Constitution  was 
presented  to  them,  the  people  of  this 
country,  generally,  demanded  a  gov- 
ernment which  should  have  power  to 
mould  their  whole  foreign  inter- 
course into  the  most  beneficial  form, 
and,  among  other  things,  should 
have  power  to  mould  it  into  such 
form  as  might  bring  out  American 
labor,  agricultural,  mechanical,  man- 
ufacturing, navigating,  and  conuner- 
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cial,  into  its  completest  development, 
and  for  that  end  to  make  discrimi- 
nating tariffs.  2.  That  when,  at 
length,  the  doors  of  the  convention 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  object  of  so  many  hopes,  of 
so  much  solicitude,  was  presented  to 
their  eager  view,  they  believed  that 
they  found  in  it  just  the  power  they 
had  looked  for  so  long,  and  they 
adopted  it  in  tliat  confidence.  3. 
That  every  member  of  the  conven- 
tion itself  supposed  it  to  contain  the 
power;  and  4.  That  the  new  govern- 
ment, from  its  first  organization,  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  it  vigorously  and 
usefully  by  a  broad  policy  of  protec- 
tion openly  avowed.  The  power  to 
push  this  policy  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  Congressional  discretion  was 
never  called  in  question  for  more 
than  thirty  or  certainly  more  than 
twenty  years." 


HOW  THE  TARIFF  HELPS. 


From  InduMtrial  Canada. 

Why  does  the  British  capitalist 
invest  his  money  all  over  the  world; 
why  not  put  it  into  manufacturing 
at  home,  if  the  Free  Trade  Policy  is 
such  a  great  advantage  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country?  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  British  capitalist,  in 
order  to  overcome  the  tariff  restric- 
tions in,  say  the  United  States,  puts 
his  capital  into  manufacturing  there, 
which  gives  him  two  free  markets 
instead  of  only  one.  He  has  the 
United  States  market  because  his 
goods  are  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  has  the  British  mar- 
ket on  just  as  good  terms  as  if  he 
had  built  his  factory  at  home.  The 
Free  Trade  Policy  of  England  is 
really  an  inducement  to  British  ma- 


nufacturers to  put  their  money  into 
foreign  factories.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  a  good  thing  the  high 
tariff  is  for  the  United  States?  It  is 
the  magnet  that  draws  foreign  capi- 
tal to  it.  Canada  is  in  exactly  the 
same  position,  and  we  are  seeing 
every  day  how  the  tariff  benefits,  not 
merely  the  manufacturer,  but  every 
one  of  us.  The  very  pen  with  which 
this  article  is  written  is  an  evidence 
of  what  the  tariff  is  doing  for  Can- 
ada. It  is  the  product  of  the  L.  E. 
Waterman  Company,  of  Canada,  a 
company  that  owes  its  existence  to 
the  tariff.  The  parent  company,  the 
L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  of  New 
York,  found  that  the  only  profitable 
way  to  supply  pens  to  the  Canadian 
people  was  to  make  them  in  Canada. 
For  three  years  they  had  tried  to 
bring  them  in  despite  the  duty,  and 
while  they  have  built  up  the  largest 
trade  in  their  line  in  this  country,  as 
it  is  in  every  other  country,  still  the 
item  of  duty  represented  such  a 
large  margin  of  the  profit,  that  they 
concluded  that  the  pen  for  the  Ca- 
nadian people  must  be  "made  in 
Canada."  To-day  they  are  busy 
erecting,  close  to  Montreal,  a 
modern  factory  to  turn  out  pens  for 
Canadians,  and  when  it  starts  ope- 
rations in  the  fall,  several  high  class 
mechanics  will  be  added  to  our  pop- 
ulation. This  is  only  one  instance 
of  what  the  tariff  does.  Another  is 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  of 
Omaha,  who  are  already  turning  out 
one  of  their  products  from  a  factory 
in  Toronto,  and  their  Canadian  ma- 
nager, Mr.  Dix,  told  the  writer  a 
few  days  ago  that  within  a  compa- 
ratively short  time  they  would  have 
an  immense  soap  factory  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country,  as  it  is  impos-^ 
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-siblc  to  import  their  laundry  and 
toilet  9oaps,  and  compete  with  the 
excellent  lines  already  made  here. 
The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, of  Hamilton,  the  Westing- 
house  G^mpany,  of  the  same  city, 
the  Quaker  Oats  factory  at  Peter- 
boro,  and  a  host  of  others  already 
here  bear  witness  to  what  the  tariff 
can  and  does  do.  As  stated  in  a 
former  issue  of  "Industrial  Canada," 
since  the  first  of  January  more  than 
$100,000,000  of  British  money  has 
come  to  Canada  for  investment,  and 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  most 
of  it  is  coming  here  because  of  our 
protective  policy.  If  we  had  free 
trade,  the  United  States  manufac- 
turer would  ship  his  goods  in  here 
from  his  United  States  plant,  and 
the  British  investor  would  use  his 
money  to  enlarge  his  manufacturing 
plants  at  home.  There  is  no  senti- 
ment in  business;  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  profit  and  loss  figured  out  in  per- 
centages. A  25  per  cent,  duty  does 
more  to  establish  factories  on  Cana- 
dian soil,  furnish  employment  for 
Canadian  workingmen,  and  create  a 
market  at  home  for  Canadian  farm- 
ers, than  a  million  tons  of  sentiment 
could  do  in  as  many  years. 


THE  ANTI-TRUST  BILLS. 


The  consumer  in  Canada  has  a  prefer- 
ence for  American  goods  in  many  in- 
stances, only  for  the  reason  that  he 
recognizes  in  them  the  things  that  he 
wants.  British  goods  that  have  gained 
a  foothold  in  Canada  retain  their  ground 
without  difficulty  against  the  American 
importation. 

The  more  the  Democratic  candidate 
crowds  the  Tariff  to  the  front  in  the 
coming  campaign  the  more  effective  op- 
position he  will  encounter  and  the  more 
interesting  the  fight  will  become. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


From  th€  New  York  Trikune. 

The  anti-trust  bills  of  the  Stanley 
investigating  committee  outdo 
Bryan.  Four  years  ago  Bryan  pro- 
posed to  set  a  limit  of  51  per  cent  of 
the  total  output  of  a  commodity  on 
the  business  that  might  lawfully  be 
done  in  that  commodity  by  a  single 
corporation.  The  sense  of  the  coun- 
try was  that  his  idea  was  half-baked 
and  unworkable.  Chairman  Stanley 
makes  the  limit  30  per  cent.  The 
plan  is  impracticable.  How  could  a 
corporation  be  sure  that  it  was  keep- 
ing within  the  30  per  cent  limit?  Its 
competitors  might  reduce  their  out- 
put without  its  knowing  of  the  re- 
duction in  time  to  reduce  its  own. 
One  or  more  of  them  might  go  out 
of  business.  With  that  limit  on  pro- 
duction business  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  large  concerns  without  agree- 
ments among  them  with  respect 
to  output,  such  agreements  as  the 
law  now  denounces. 

Moreover,  possession  of  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  a  given  business 
is  not  a  proof  of  improper  methods, 
nor  necessarily  undesirable.  It  may 
have  been  obtained  legitimately  by 
producing  a  superior  commodity  at 
a  low  price.  Is  the  public  to  be  for- 
bidden to  buy  what  it  wants  merely 
because  to  satisfy  its  demand  would 
violate  the  law  through  making  one 
corporation  the  producer  of  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  given  article? 
That  would  be  foolish. 

So  is  the  provision  that  the  burden 
of  proof  in  trust  cases  shall  rest  upon 
the  trust.  That  is  to  say,  when  ac- 
cused, not  merely  by  the  govern- 
ment but  by  "any  person  injured  or 
threatened    with    injury/'   the   trust 
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must  prove  that  it  does  not  unrea- 
sonably restrain  trade.  This  require- 
ment would  encourage  strike  suits. 
It  is  certainly  unfair.  It  is  probably 
unconstitutional.  It  is  totally  un- 
necessary, for  with  the  burden  of 
proof  where  it  is  the  government 
finds  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  get- 
ting judgment  against  trusts  in  civil 
actions. 

Placing  upon  the  courts  the  duty 
of  fixing  the  selling  price  of  any  ar- 
ticle in  which  there  is  a  monopoly  is 
burdening  them  with  a  task  for 
which  they  are  totally  unfitted.  There 
are  law's  delays  enough  already 
without  incr^sing  the  likelihood  of 
more.  Some  of  the  other  proposals 
are  better  considered,  but  their 
value  is  destroyed  so  long  as  they 
are  associated  with  these  imprac- 
ticable schemes. 


OUR   RICH   MARKET. 

mm  tM  R4Kh€9t€r  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
The  American  market,  when  not  Pro- 
tected by  a  Tariff,  is  very  large  and  de- 
sirable. Here  arc  92,000,000  people,  the 
wealthiest  in  the  world,  and  they  buy 
an  immense  amount  of  goods.  More- 
over, they  want  dress  goods  and  suit- 
ings of  the  highest  grade,  and  high- 
grade  goods  always  pay  a  profit  that  m 
percenUge  to  the  cost  of  manufacture 
is  much  higher  than  is  possible  with 
cheap  goods.  It  would  seem  that  the 
American  market  would  be  an  excellent 
one  for  the  British  manufacturer  to  cul- 
tivate. „ 

While  the  Wilson  bill  was  m  effect  in 
this  country  British  manufacturers 
learned  that  the  American  market  under 
a  low  Tariff  was  as  good  as  any  on 
earth.  They  enlarged  their  mills  in 
many  cases  and  declined  business  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  order  to 
supply  the  American  demand.  It  looked 
as  if  they  would  soon  be  so  rich  that 


they    would   have    to   build   new   ware- 
houses in  which  to  keep  their  money. 

But  along  came  the  McKinley  bill 
and  it  put  a  quietus  on  the  Wilson  bill, 
with  a  Protective  Tariff  on  woolen 
manufactures.  The  British  goods  could 
not  pass  the  high  barrier.  The  result 
was  that  the  additions  to  the  woolen 
factories  were  useless  and  the  manu- 
facturers who  had  declined  other  busi- 
ness in  order  to  cater  to  the  American 
trade  were  forced  to  find  new  business 
in  order  to  keep  their  mills  running. 


NO   IDLERS  IN   SWITZERLAND. 


In  Switzerland  a  man  may  not  deli- 
berately join  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  remain  indefinitely  in  the 
ranks  without  even  making  an  effort  to 
secure  employment  and  in  the  interval 
be  constantly  deteriorating  into  an  un- 
employable. There  is  no  resorting  to 
charitable  institutions  as  hotels,  no 
wandering  about  the  country  extorting 
alms  from  honest  people  while  pretend- 
ing to  be  in  search  of  employment.  An 
unemployed  person  must  make  a  serious 
effort  to  find  work.  If  he  does  not  the 
authorities  will  find  it  for  him  and  of  a 
kind  that  may  not  be  to  his  liking,  and 
he  is  compelled  to  perform  the  work 
assigned  to  him.  If  he  refuses  he  is 
placed  in  the  workhouse,  where  miliUry 
discipline  is  maintained  and  where  every 
inmate  is  required  to  work  to  the  full 
capacity  of  his  strength,  for  which  he 
receives  as  compensation  his  board  and 
lodging,  with  wages  ranging  from  3  to 
10  cents  per  day. 


Free-Trade  brought  ruin  to  all  classes 
in  the  days  of  Van  Buren,  Buchanan  and 
Cleveland  and  would  do  so  again  in  our 
generation,  for  it  would  operate  now 
just  as  it  did  then.— Point  Pleasant  CW. 
Va.)  Gazette. 

Laboring  men  do  not  want  Free- 
Trade.  Better  think  pretty  hard  for  a 
time  if  you  have  an  inclination  to  vote 
that  way.— Mitchellville  (la.)  Index. 
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WOULD  MEAN  UNTOLD  DISASTER. 


The  Payne  Law  Was  a  Downward  Revision; 
Would  **Cut  to  the  Heart/' 


But  Wilson 


Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  think  that  he 
can  make  the  people  believe  a  state- 
ment that  is  not  true  simply  by  re- 
peating it  frequently.  He  has  as- 
serted several  times  in  public 
speeches  that  the  Republicans  prom- 
ised in  1908  "to  revise  the  tariflf 
downward  while  they  have  revised  it 
upward."  Champ  Clark  makes  the 
same  statement  in  nearly  every 
speech  he  utters.  Ex-Judge  Parker, 
temporary  president,  and  Senator- 
elect  Ollie  James,  permanent  presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  national 
convention,  both  repeated  that  state- 
ment. Gov.  Marshall,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Vice-President, 
makes  it  a  feature  of  his  speeches, 
and  so  on  with  other  Free  Trade 
orators.  And  yet  it  is  absolutely  de- 
void of  truth.  In  fact,  it  is  the  op- 
posite of  the  truth. 

The  Republicans  promised  to  re- 
vise the  tariff,  to  eliminate  its  in- 
equalities, but  they  did  not  say  in 
their  platform  that  they  would  re- 
vise it  downward.  However,  they 
did   revise   it   downward  to  a  pro- 


nounced extent.  The  average  rate 
of  duty  on  all  imports  in  1908  was 
23.88  per  cent.,  while  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1912  it  was  18.82  per  cent. 
That  is  a  very  material  reduction  in- 
stead of  an  increase  as  Mr.  Wilson 
and  his  followers  falsely  assert.  In 
1908  the  percentage  of  imports  free 
of  duty  was  44.43,  while  for  1912  it 
was  53.33.  The  Republicans  added 
materially  to  the  free  list,  and  yet 
largely  reduced  the  average  rate  on 
dutiable  articles  alone. 

The  imports  free  of  duty  in  1908 
were  in  value  $525,704,745,  while  in 
1912  they  reached  $771,684,104,  a 
gain  of  $245,979,359.  The  total  of 
imports  in  1908  was  valued  at  $1,- 
183,120,665  and  in  1912  $1,653,354,- 
934,  an  increase  of  $470,234,269. 
That  is  ample  proof  of  the  large  re- 
duction in  rates  under  the  Payne 
tariflf  law.  And  yet  Mr.  Wilson  talks 
of  cutting  "to  the  heart  of  this  busi- 
ness, fearing  no  man."  What  that 
means  to  workingmen,  employers 
and  the  public  in  general  is  entirely 
clear  from  the  experience  of  the  na- 
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tion  under  the  l^st  Democratic  ad- 
ministration when  3,000,000  persons 
were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Every  important  nation  excepting 
Great  Britain  is  protected  by  a  tar- 
iff. The  rates  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. Not  a  bar  will  be  let  down 
in  return  for  Free  Trade  in  this 
country.  But  they  will  deluge  us 
with  their  suiplus  products  pro- 
duced, according  to  the  official  ut- 
terance of  the  British  Government, 
by  workmen  who  receive  $1  in  Eng- 
land as  compared  with  $2.40  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  difference  is 
much  greater  in  comparison  with 
other  countries.  Mr.  Wilson  wants 
to  obliterate  that  diflFerence  in  wages 
by  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade.  That 
would  mean  untold  disaster  to  the 
United  States. 


PROTECTION  FOR  THE  GEN- 
ERAL WELFARE. 
The  protective  tariff  system 
favors  America  and  the  American 
producer.  It  favors  the  American 
manufacturer  and  the  American 
working  man.  It  was  for  this  pur- 
pose that  the  first  tariff  law  was 
passed.  The  preamble  of  this  act 
declared  "Whereas  it  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  Government,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  manufac- 
tures, that  duties  be  laid  on  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  imported: 
Be  it  enacted  that  the  several  duties 
hereinafter  mentioned  shall  be  laid 
on  the  following  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  port 
or  place."  That  act,  signed  by 
George  Washington,  established  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  United  States,  a 


policy  designed  to  favor  American 
products,  both  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
shop,  to  encourage  a  diversity  of  in^ 
dustries  and  to  promote  the  indus- 
trial independence  of  the  country. 
Most  of  the  tariff  bills  passed  by 
Congress  have  expressed  this  same 
purpose.  The  notable  exceptions 
have  been  the  Walker  tariff  of  1846 
and  the  Gorman-Wilson  tariff  of 
1894. 

The  Walker  tariff  was  described  as 
"an  act  reducing  the  duty  on  imports 
and  for  other  purposes."  The  Gor-^ 
man-Wilson  act  was  called  "an  act 
to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  Government  and  for 
other  purposes."  These  tariff  laws 
were  not  designed  as  other  tariff 
laws  have  been  to  favor  American 
industries,  and  the  result  shows  that 
our  industries  suffered  and  foreign 
industries  prospered.  There  has 
been  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
protective  tariff  laws  were  designed 
to  encourage  the  industries  of  this- 
country  and  under  the  operation  of 
these  laws  our  industries  have  devel- 
oped more  rapidly  than  those  of  any 
competing  country. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  protection 
bestows  special  privileges  upon  fa- 
vored individuals.  It  is  a  claim  that 
18  often  made  by  the  opponents  of 
the  protective  policy  but  it  has  never 
been  substantiated.  The  tariff  laws 
of  the  United  States  have  been  laws 
of  a  general  character,  they  have  not 
bestowed  special  privileges  upon  fa- 
vored individuals.  Any  citizen  has 
the  opportunity  to  avail  himself  of 
their  provisions  and  they  afford 
equal  protection  to  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Under  a  protective 
tariff  manufacturing  has  become 
established    in    every    state    of    the 
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Union  and  all  the  people  of  the 
country  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
under  the  law. 

The  founders  of  our  Government 
had  a  choice  of  two  systems,  one  of 
dependence  upon  foreign  countries 
for  manufactured  products,  the 
other,  independence  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts by  a  system  of  encouragement 
and  protection  for  domestic  indus- 
tries. They  chose  the  latter  and 
events  have  proved  that  it  was  a 
wise  choice.  Today  the  United 
States  is  the  leading  manufacturing 
country  in  the  world.  The  total  val- 
uation of  manufactured  products  re- 
ported by  the  census  of  1910  was 
$2o,672/x)0,ooo.  In  the  production 
of  these  goods  7,678,578  wage  earn- 
ers were  employed;  over  one-quarter 
of  our  population  were  directly  sup- 
ported by  the  wages  earned  in  these 
industries  which  owe  their  life  to  the 
protective  tariff;  another  quarter  of 
our  population  were  supported  by 
the  income  derived  by  the  transpor- 
tation and  sale  of  these  products  and 
a  third  quarter  by  raising  agricul- 
tural products  which  were  consumed 
by  those  engaged  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  manufacture.  Because  erf 
tiie  protective  tariff  billions  of  dol- 
lars were  kept  in  circulation,  a  part 
of  which,  otherwise,  would  be  sent 
abroad  to  purchase  foreign  products 
and  pay  the  wages  of  foreign  work- 
ing men. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "I  do 
not  know  much  about  the  tariff,  but 
I  know  this  much,  when  we  buy 
manufactured  goods  abroad  we  get 
the  goods  and  the  foreigner  gets  the 
money.  When  we  buy  the  manufac- 
tured goods  at  home  we  get  both 
the  goods  and  the  money."  It  is  this 
policy  of  encouraging  domestic  in- 
dustries which  accounts  for  the  phe- 


nomenal growth  of  the  country  and 
which  has  made  the  American  work- 
ing man  the  envy  of  the  world.  The 
"favors"  involved  have  been  shared 
by  all  the  people  and  the  benefits 
have  extended  from  ocean  to  ocean 
•nd  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 


The  people  of  this  country  only  once 
in  forty  years  have  listened  to  Demo- 
cratic promises  and  followed  Demo- 
cratic advice  and  placed  that  party  in 
I^wer.  Then  that  party  revised  the  tar- 
iff; It  enacted  the  Wilson  law,  and  thaf 
law  withered  our  prosperity  as  do  the 
hot  winds  of  the  desert  the  blossoming 
harvests.  That  party  applied  to  the 
land  that  doctrine  they  now  advocate  for 
the  sea.  During  that  Democratic  ad- 
ministration our  national  debt  increased 
a  half  million  dollars  each  day.  Each 
day  we  lost  a  half  million  dollars  in  for- 
wgn  trade.  During  that  administration 
the  value  of  farm  products  decreased 
more  than  $500,000,000.  The  business  of 
this  nation  in  two  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Wilson  law  decreased  6 
per  cent.  Immediately  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  that  law  fear,  distrust,  and  panic 
paralyzed  the  great  industrial  system  of 
our  country;  banks  closed  their  doors; 
business  houses  assigned;  the  balance  of 
trade  was  against  us;  bonds  were  is- 
sued; capital  withdrew  from  the  fields 
of  legitimate  enterprise  into  secret 
places;  labor  was  forced  into  unwilling 
idleness;  we  had  deserted  mills,  smoke- 
less factories,  silent  machinery. 

We  needed  the  protective  tariff,  first, 
to  enable  us  to  build  the  factory.  Now 
that  we  have  the  factory  running,  we 
need  a  protective  uriff  to  protect  the 
American  market  and  the  laborer  who 
it  working  in  this  American  factory; 
and  we  will  continue  to  need  it  until  the 
American  laborer  is  willing  to  work  for 
the  low  wages  paid  the  foreign  laborer. 

Republican  protection  not  only  pro- 
tects, it  builds  up.  It  gives  employ  to 
American  workmen.  It  secures  to 
Americans  the  control  of  the  markets 
of  their  own  country.  It  affords  to 
American  labor  a  standard  of  wages  far 
above  the  wages  of  any  other  people 
under  the  sun. 
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WILSON'S  MISSTATEMENTS. 


Cause  Comment  in  Washington  —  He  Gets  Help  from  Roosevelt 

and  His  Followers— British  Reports  Expose  the 

Free  Trade  Candidate. 

I^rom  Our  Washingion   Correspondent. 


Washington,  September  25.— The 
hot  weather  keeps  politicians  away 
from  this  city,  though  many  of  them 
find  it  necessary  to  make  short 
visits,  and  a  few  Congressmen  have 
been  here  since  Congress  adjourned. 
Senator  Heyburn  of  Idaho  was  in 
such  bad  health  at  the  time  of  ad- 
journment thait  he  could  not  get 
away,  though  at  last  accounts  he 
had  greatly  improved.  He  did 
splendid  work  in  behalf  of  protection 
in  the  Senate  and  never  was  at  a  loss 
for  sound  arguments  to  combat  the 
Free  Trade  s^ggressiveness  of  the 
Democrats,  who  were  assisted  by 
Cummins,  La  Follettc  and  other  "in- 
surgents." Mr.  Cummins  professes 
to  be  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff, 
but  he  has  done  much  for  the  last 
ten  years  or  more  indirectly  to  de- 
stroy the  Republican  party  in  Iowa 
and  elsewhere.  He  has  now  come 
out  in  favor  of  the  election  of 
Roosevelt,  who,  he  says,  he  will 
support,  while  opposing  the  "Pro- 
gressive" or  Roosevelt  party.  That 
is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Cummins. 

Roosevelt  Against  Republiomi. 

Roosevelt  is  openly  doing  his  best 
to  defeat  Republican  candidates  in 
every  State.  He  attacks  the  party 
as  much  as  he  does  the  Democratic 
organization,  and  of  course  Roose- 
velt's election  would  mean  the  end 
of  the   Republican   party.    No  one 


knows  that  better  than  Mr.   Cum- 
mins.    But  he  also  knows  that  the 
election  of  Roosevelt  is  impossible, 
hence,    while    supporting    him    he 
"casts  an  anchor  to  windward"  to 
retain    a    hold    in    the    Republican 
ranks.    There  are  a  few  other  men 
trying   the   same   impossible   thing, 
with   disaster   staring  them   in   the 
face.     One  of  these  "hybrids,"  as  a 
Senator  calls  them,  is  ex-Represen- 
tative Littauer  of  New  York.    He  is 
a    large    glove    manufacturer    who 
wanted  higher  duties  on  the  finer 
qualities  of  gloves,  when  the  Payne 
law  was  passed.    President  Taft  did 
not  sympathize  with  that  effort,  and 
it  was  defeated.    Hence  Mr.  Littauer 
has     been     supporting     Roosevelt, 
though  he  is  said  now  to  fear  Dem- 
ocratic success  which  would  mean 
lower  duties  on  gloves  and  the  de- 
struction   of    the    industry    in    the 
United  States.    There  were  $8,000,- 
000  worth  of  gloves  imported  in  the 
last  fiscal  year.    There  is  not  a  sign 
of  a  reason  for  importing  gloves, 
excepting  that  American   workmen 
will  not  accept  the  pitiable  wages 
paid  in  Europe  in  this  industry.  The 
cheaper   class    of    gloves    are    now 
largely    produced    in     the     United 
States,   and   with   satisfactory   tariff 
rates  there  would  be  no  gloves  im- 
ported.   But  if  the   Democrats   se- 
cure power  they  will  with  their  "rev- 
enue tarifF'  give  the  American  mar- 
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ket  entirely  to  the  foreign  produc- 
ers. Some  large  department  stores, 
such  as  the  Marshall  Field  concern 
in  Chicago,  own  factories  in  Europe 
for  the  production  of  gloves  and 
they  are  anxious  to  see  the  tariff 
"wiped  out."  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  ac- 
complishes anything  in  this  canvass 
it  ykn  be  the  election  of  Wilson. 
That  is  entirely  clear  from  what  he 
has  done  so  far  in  Vermont  and 
Maine.  Hence  men  like  Mr.  Lit- 
tauer,  who  support  the  Bull  Moose 
candidate,  only  help  in  the  words  of 
Speaker  Champ  Qark,  "to  wipe  out 
every  vestige  of  a  protective  tariflf." 
Oscar  Straus  Alwajrt  a  Free  Trader. 

It  is  a  different  matter  with  Mr. 
Oscar  Straus,  the  Bull  Moose  candi- 
date for  Governor  in  New  York; 
Mr.  Straus  never  was  a  believer  in 
a  protective  tariflf.  He  was  a  Free 
Trade  Democrat,  and  an  importer, 
in  which  business  he  made  his 
money,  until  Bryan  was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats,  when  he  sup- 
ported Palmer,  and  afterwards  the 
Republican  candidate.  But  he  has 
never  said  a  word  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
tective tariflf,  and  does  not  believe  in 
it  any  more  than  his  brother 
Nathan,  who  is  a  vigorous  Free 
Trade  Democrat. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  well  known  Cobden 
Qub  of  London,  which  sent  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  to  this  coun- 
try to  promote  Free  Trade.  He  has 
never  been  a  strong  Protectionist, 
but  he  is  talking  that  way  now 
though  he  knows  well  enough  that 
the  only  thing  he  can  accomplish  is 
to  help  elect  a  Free  Trade  Demo- 
crat to  the  White  House,  and  help 
that  party  get  control  of  both 
houses   of   Congfress.     He   is   sup- 


ported in  that  work  by  men  such  as 
"Boss"  Flinn  of  Pennsylvania, 
George  W.  Perkins  of  New  York, 
Crane  of  Chicago,  and  others  with 
grievances  against  President  Taft  or 
the  Republican  party. 

Spreddet  as  an  Illiittration. 

Washington  has  been  favored 
with  a  visit  recently  of  one  of  those 
men,  Rudolph  Spreckles.  He  spent 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  promote 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  raw 
sugar  for  the  purpose  of  helping  his 
cane  refinery  and  the  Sugar  Trust 
He  wants  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry  in  which  over 
$100,000,000  is  invested  already  and 
which  with  continued  protection 
threatens  soon  to  cut  oflf  the  enor- 
mous profits  of  the  cane  refiners 
and  cheapen  sugar.  The  Democrats 
put  a  bill  through  the  House  to 
carry  out  Spreckles'  plan,  but  it  was 
changed  in  the  Senate  so  as  to  cut 
oflF  the  inexcusable  profits  of  the 
cane  refiners  and  to  reduce  the  price 
of  sugar.  That  did  not  please  the 
Sugar  Trust  so  the  Democrats  of 
the  House  refused  assent,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  nearly  all  voted  for  the 
amended  bill.  Mr.  Spreckles  does 
not  want  any  such  legislation  as 
that,  so  he  announces  that  he  has 
left  the  Republican  party  and  is  sup- 
porting the  Democratic  candidate. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Valentine, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  AflFairs,  to 
support  Roosevelt  is  another  illus- 
tration. Mr.  Valentine  was  origi- 
nally an  assistant  to  Mr.  Leupp, 
when  the  latter  was  appointed  com- 
missioner by  President  Roosevelt, 
and  who  has  been  a  Roosevelt  sup- 
porter from  the  start.  Valentine  is- 
sued an  order  to  prevent  teachers  in 
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Indian  schools  from  wearing  relig- 
ious garbs^  as  was  done  during  all 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration 
and  long  before.  He  did  not  con- 
sult his  superior,  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior,  and  the  President  "held 
up"  the  order.  That  and  some  other 
things  made  it  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Valentine  would  not  remain  long  as 
head  of  the  Indian  office  so  he  "re- 
signs" to  support  the  Bull  Moose 
candidate.  Friends  of  the  protec- 
tive tariff  realize  that  all  movements 
of  this  kind  mean  help  for  the  Free 
Trade  Democrats;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  Mr.  Valentine,  like  Mr. 
Leupp,  long  connected  with  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  was  not  an  ad- 
vocate of  protection. 

Wilson's  Free  Trade  Address. 

When  reading  a  carefully  pre- 
pared address  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1882,  in 
favor  of  absolute  Free  Trade,  which 
he  said  was  certain  to  be  adopted 
without  long  delay,  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  asserted  that  no  duties  were 
imposed  on  wheat  and  other  farm 
products.  Commissioner  Oliver  told 
him  that  he  was  wrong,  as  heavy 
duties  were  imposed  on  such  prod- 
ucts, and  Mr.  Wilson  was  obliged  to 
admit  his  mistake.  But  he  keeps  up 
the  same  method  of  campaigning 
until  this  day.  He  has  repeatedly 
made  similar  misstatements  in  this 
canvass,  which  has  caused  much 
comment  in  this  city.  A  few  days 
ago  speaking  in  Pennsylvania  he 
said:  "The  American  farmer  has 
never  been  protected  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  he  has  never 
needed  to  be  protected,  and  his 
grains  have  sold  at  prices  estab- 
lished by  the  prices  which  his  pro- 


duce  commanded   in   foreign   mar- 
kets." 

Before  the  McKinley  bill  passed 
some  12,000,000  bushels  of  barley 
were  imported  from  Canada  in  one 
year.  The  protective  duty  imposed 
by  that  bill  shut  it  out  and  practi- 
cally none  has  been  imported  since. 
Some  300,000  cattle  were  imported 
at  one  time  from  Mexico.  A  pro- 
tective duty  excluded  them.  Under 
the  so-called  "reciprocity"  arrange- 
ment with  Canada,  which  that  coun- 
try rejected,  Canadian  wheat,,  oats, 
barley,  etc.,  would  have  come  into 
the  United  States  to  an  enormous 
extent.  The  farmers  know  well 
enough  how  they  are  protected,  and 
that  is  why  northern  farmers  are  al- 
most a  unit  against  that  law.  Sena- 
tors McCumber,  Heyburn  and 
others  showed  by  official  statistics 
that  the  farmers  repeatedly  got 
more  for  their  wheat — the  kind 
produced  in  Northwest  Canada — 
and  other  products  than  the  Liver- 
pool prices.  That  is  almost  the  reg- 
ular thing,  and  such  products  are 
now  and  have  been  in  the  past  much 
lower  across  the  border  in  Alberta 
and  other  Canadian  provinces  than 
on  this  side.  How  absurd  then  for 
Prof.  Wilson  to  assert  that  the  op- 
posite is  the  case. 

Witoon  Plies  in  the  Pace  of  Pacts. 

Talking  of  the  increase  in  prices 
Prof.  Wilson  said:  "We  are  told 
that  prices  are  rising  the  world  over, 
but  if  you  will  look  into  the  matter 
you  will  find  that  it  is  not  so.  They 
are  rising  in  high-tariff  countries, 
but  not  in  low-tarifF  countries." 
That  statement  was  so  clearly  false 
that  it  was  severely  attacked,  whicli 
led  the  Professor  when  at  Syracuse 
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to  say:  "They  tell  us  prices  have 
risen  all  the  world  over.  Yes,  they 
have,  but  nowhere  have  they  risen 
so  fast  or  so  high  as  in  the  United 
States."  That  illustrates  the  Pro- 
fessor's methods,  largely  the  result 
of  ignorance  of  commercial  affairs, 
though  that  does  not  excuse  mis- 
statements. 

Mr.  Wilson  asserted  twice  in  the 
same  day  in  New  York  recently  that 
the  United  States  has  a  larger  per 
<:apita  supply  of  cattle  now  than  a 
few  years  ago,  but  beef  had  ad- 
vanced enormously  in  price,  while  in 
England,  to  which  country  he  said 
we  export  large  quantities  of  beef  or 
cattle,  the  price  of  meats  had  been 
stationary  for  many  years.  The 
Agricultural  Department  in  a  recent 
report  states  that  there  has  been  a 
decline  of  several  million  head  in 
beef  cattle  in  the  last  year,  while  the 
population,  as  everyone  knows,  has 
largely  increased.  Mr.  Wilson's 
statement  as  to  prices  in  England  is 
like  other  statements,  without  foun- 
dation. The  London  "Economist," 
a  Free  Trade  journal  of  recognized 
authority  on  prices,  etc.,  in  its  issue 
of  August  10,  states  that  "inferior" 
beef  in  London  increased  four  cents 
a  pound  from  August  5,  191 1,  to 
August  3,  1912,  and  "prime"  beef 
showed  a  like  advance.  Mutton  in- 
creased in  price  nearly  as  much  in 
the  same  time.  Potatoes,  rice,  cof- 
fee and  other  articles  also  showed 
large  advances  in  price.  The  "Eco- 
nomist" said:  "Prices  are  advancing 
at  an  accelerated  rate."  It  then 
gives  the  average  prices  of  cereals 
and  meats  between  1901  and  1905, 
and  the  prices  at  the  end  of  July, 
1912,  showing  an  advance  of  29  per 
cent.  That  is  the  advance  in  food 
products  in  England  as  against  Prof. 


Wilson's  statement  of  "stationary 
prices."  The  "Economist,"  which 
has  been  keeping  a  table  of  prices 
for  many  years,  shows  that  in  food 
products,  textiles  and  minerals  the 
advance  was  25  per  cent,  in  six 
years.  A  pretty  steep  increase  for 
a  Free  Trade  country  with  the  right 
to  import  free  of  duty  from  all  the 
world. 
Wages  Do  Not  IncteMe  in  England. 

Premier  Asquith  in  a  speech  on 
June  21  last  said  that  wages  had  ad- 
vanced only  one-third  of  one  per 
cent,  from  1900  to  191 1.  He  added: 
"Workmen  are  face  to  face  with  a 
very  substantial  rise  in  prices  of  nec- 
essaries, which  has  not  been  met  by 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rate 
of  wages."  The  Secretary  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade — a  cabinet 
officer — said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  April  26,  191 1,  that  wages 
could  not  be  increased,  because  it 
would  increase  foreign  competition. 

Who  knows  best,  Prof.  Wilson  or 
the  British  Premier  and  govern- 
ment as  to  the  increase  in  prices 
with  no  increase  in  wages  in  that 
Free  Trade  country? 

The  British  Government  sent  a 
number  of  experts  to  this  country 
not  long  ago,  to  investigate  wages 
and  cost  of  living  and  to  make  a 
comparison  with  wages  and  cost  of 
living  in  England.  That  report  is  a 
complete  answer  to  Prof.  Wilson's 
Free-Trade  misstatements.  The 
London  "Times"  commenting  on 
that  report  said: 

"British  beef  and  mutton  are  act- 
ually dearer  than  American,  and 
pork  is  much  dearer.  The  work- 
man in  America  enjoys  an  enormous 
advantage  over  his  fellow  in  Eng- 
land. He  earns  more  than  two  and 
a  quarter  times  as  much  money  and 
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works  shorter  hours  for  it,  so  that 
his  hourly  rate  of  earnings  is  as  240 
to  100,  or  pretty  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much.  So  far  as  bread 
and  meat  are  concerned  the  British 
housewife  has  but  a  small  advan- 
tage. But  that  means  baker's  bread 
in  England,  which  is  little  eaten  by 
working-class  families  in  the  United 
States.  These  results  are  surpris- 
ing, but  there  is  no  dodbt  about  the 
care  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
data  has  been  collected." 


FREE  TRADE  FALLACIES 
EXPOSED. 


Bp  Our  Ltmdim  Oorre§p<mdent, 

London,  Aug.  15,  1912. 

It  is  a  very  comnoon  assertion  of 
English  Free  Traders  that  there  is 
no  need  for  any  alteration  in  our  fis- 
cal system  because  we  have  done  so 
well  under  Free  Trade.  Well,  I 
don't  think  anyone  who  really  knows 
the  condition  of  Britain  today  would 
venture  to  say  that  before  an  impar- 
tial audience.  In  this  country  we 
know  that  according  to  the  accurate 
investigations  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  and  Mr.  Roundtree,  there  is 
about  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  popula- 
tion underfed,  and  on  the  verge  of 
hunger.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  forty- 
one  millions  comes  to  something 
over  twelve  millions,  equal  almost  to 
the  total  population  of  Britain's  col- 
onies. 

Speaking  at  the  Colonial  Confer- 
ence in  London  in  1907,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Lloyd 
George)  said:  "We  have  here  a 
poor  population  that  you  (the  Col- 
onies) know  nothing  of.  Here  num- 
bers of  our  poor  people  are  steeped 
in  poverty  and  we  have  to  think  of 


them.  It  would  be  cruel  of  us,  it 
would  be  wicked  of  us,  if  we  did  not 
do  so."  So  the  British  Colonies, 
practically  all  of  them  Protectionist, 
know  nothing  of  the  poverty  so  ter- 
ribly apparent  in  Free  Trade  Britain! 
Surely  there  must  be  something  radi- 
cally wrong  with  the  system  that 
produces  such  results.  And  then 
further,  what  does  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
a  thorough  Free  Trader,  say  on  the 
question:  "We  have  had  half  a  cen- 
tury of  free  trade  and  at  the  end  of 
it  what  was  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple? Thirty-three  per  cent,  of  them, 
during  periods  of  free  trade,  were 
receiving  less  than  would  keep  them 
in  any  reasonable  position  of  effi- 
ciency and  comfort.  Many  thought 
that  if  those  people  were  in  poverty 
it  was  because  of  their  drinking  and 
thriftless  habits.  That  was  not  the 
case.  Independent  investigations 
had  produced  conclusions  which 
could  be  neither  challenged  nor 
questioned,  and  which  show  clearly 
that  poverty  was  due  to  low  wages 
and  irregular  employment  and  that 
all  that  drink  did  was  to  aggravate 
the  poverty  which  those  two  causes 
produced." 

Let  us  take  another  Free  Trader,. 
Mr.  Chiozza  Money,  M.  P.  He 
says:  "At  the  present  time  food 
costs  about  fifteen  per  cent,  more 
than  it  did  in  1899.  I't  is  to  be  feared, 
therefore,  that  the  proportion  of 
people  living  in  poverty  has  in- 
creased since  1899,  because  although 
wages  have  risen,  they  have  not 
risen  as  greatly  as  the  cost  ol  living. 
The  rise  of  money  wages  since  1899^ 
has  been  about  six  per  cent.,  which 
has  only  covered  part  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  A  very  real 
decrement  has  been  suffered  by  all 
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classes  of  wage  earners,  which  is  to 
say  by  the  mass  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  misfortune,  which,  be- 
cause it  directly  affects  so  many,  is  a 
national  misfortune."  These  are  all 
Free  Trade  witnesses  and  their  evi- 
dence ought  to  count  for  something. 
Now,  what  about  this  question  of 
wages  to  which  so  much  reference  is 
made?  Well,  a  Government  return 
which  affects  eight  millions  of  adult 
workmen  supplies  some  answer  to 
the  question: 

Per  Cent.  Per  Week. 

4  per  cent  get  under  158 
8  per  cent,  get  from  158  to  20s 

20  per  cent,  get  from  208  to  25s 

21  per  cent,  get  from  258  to  30s 
21  per  cent  get  from  308  to  358 
13  per  cent  get  from  35s  to  408 

7  per  cent,  get  from  40s  to  45s 
6  per  cent,  get  over  45s 

So  we  see  that  over  four  millions 
adult  workmen  get  under  30s  per 
week.  Putting  the  question  as 
broadly  as  possible,  are  these  rates, 
having  regard  to  the  cost  of  living, 
sufficient?  Do  they  more  than  pro- 
vide an  existing  wage?  Is  there  a 
margin  that  will  permit  of  parents 
giving  their  children  a  reasonably 
fair  start?  Can  they  on  such  wages 
marry  and  bring  up  families  which 
will  be  a  credit  to  themselves  and  to 
the  State?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion must  be  either  yes  or  no.  We 
have  never  had  real  free  trade  (free 
exchange)  but  only  a  policy  of  taxed 
exports  and  partial  free  imports,  a 
policy  which  is  held  to  be  directly 
responsible  for  the  result  described 
by  the  above  quoted  authorities. 
Free  Traders  contend  that  under 
our  present  fiscal  system  the  cost  of 
living  is  kept  tew,  and  they  urge  that 
this  is  of  essential  importance  to 
British  wage  earners.    Now,  I  have 


shown  very  clearly  that  Free  Trade 
has  not  kept  down  the  cost  of  living. 
Indeed,  such  an  assertion  is  particu- 
larly brazen  in  view  of  the  recent 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  unaccom- 
panied  by  a  corresponding  rise  in 
wages.  Protectionists  urge,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Free  Trade  by  failing 
to  encourage  Imperial  food  supplies 
actually  raises  the  cost  of  living. 

Another  foolish  statement  is  that 
a  reform  of  our  fiscal  system  would 
tend  to  a  development  of  trusts  "so 
rampant  in  protectionist  countries.'" 
Well  all  that  I  can  say  is  that  the 
system  of  trusts  is  just  as  rampant  in: 
England,  and  our  Free  Trade  Gov-^ 
emment  does  absolutely  nothing  to- 
check  it  for  fear  of  offending  their 
great  Free  Trade  monopolists  \tu 
cotton,  chemicals,  etc 

F.  C.  Chappell. 


A  resolution  was  adopted  advocating^ 
minimum  wages  of  30  shillings  for  a 
48-hour  week  for  government  workers 
m  the  London  district  and  36  shillings 
in  the  danger  buildings  of  the  explosives 
factory  in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich. 
These  two  demands,  which  mark  an 
objective  point  above  what  is  paid,  reach 
only  $7.50  and  $9  a  week.  In  London 
the  present  weekly  union  scale  for  men 
in  the  binding  department  in  printing 
offices  is  34  shillings  for  54  hours,  and 
for  cutters  30  shillings,  and  girl  folders 
IS-  In  the  private  shipyards  in  the 
Tyne,  Clyde,  Mersey,  Thames,  and  Bar- 
row  districts  the  wages  run  on  the  aver- 
age: Platers,  38s.  3d.;  riveters  and  calk- 
ers,  24s.  9d.;  holders  up,  38s.  3d.  Gov- 
ernment dockyards  maximum  pay  is; 
Platers,  28  shillings;  riveters  and  calk- 
crs,  28  shillings;  holders  up,  25  shillings. 
The  entire  range  is  $6  to  less  than  $9.50. 
Earnings  in  England,  however,  cannot 
be  based  on  weekly  wage  scales;  unem- 
ployment, varying  as  to  the  individuals 
involved,  is  now  so  bad  as  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  settled  national  feature  in  in- 
dustry." 
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A  WARNING  FROM  GREAT  BRITIAN. 


The  Kterature  of  Tariflf  Reform 
versus  "Free  Trade"  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  sufficient,  if  only  by  its  ex- 
tent, to  attract  the  attention  of  polit- 
ical and  social  economists  far  be- 
yond the  areas  directly  affected  by 
the  present  revolt  against  Cobden- 
ism.  Some  of  it,  it  is  true,  may  be 
charged  with  the  defect  of  dealing 
with  minor  phases  of  the  problem, 
to  the  neglect  of  its  far-reaching  in- 
fluence upon  the  Imperial  destiny, 
but  criticism  of  this  nature  must  be 
withheld  from  a  collection  of  tables, 
under  the  title  "Free  Trade  Fet- 
ters," compiled  by  Mr.  Congreve 
Jackson.  The  figures  are  "drawn 
from  an  unbiassed  and  unimpeach- 
able source,  to  wit,  the  Third  Fiscal 
Blue  Book  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,"  a  British  Government  de- 
partment. 

The  chief  interest  for  Americans 
is  found  in  the  author's  introductory 
contrast  between  the  anticipations 
and  the  proved  reality  of  the  Cob- 
den  doctrine,  as  applied  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  "Its  authors 
claimed  that  it  would  consolidate  our 
already  existing  commercial  su- 
premacy, cheapen  the  cost  of  food, 
and  compel  other  nations  to  follow 
our  example  within  a  limited  period 
of  time.  The  intervening  years  have 
witnessed  the  establishment  and  ex- 
tension of  protective  tariffs  in  every 
commercial  nation  (our  own  Do- 
minions included)  to  an  extent  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  early  free  traders, 
and  the  international  free  exchange 
of  merchandise  which  they  antici- 
pated is  further  than  ever  from  be- 
ing realized.    When  Free  Trade  was 


inaugurated,  Britain  bad  already 
won  for  herself  the  proud  title  of  the 
"Workshop  of  the  World,"  and  we 
depended  so  little  on  foreign  fac- 
tories that  our  annual  imports  of 
manufactured  goods  averaged  no 
more  than  12s  6  d  ($3.00)  per  head, 
while  at  present  they  have  risen  to 
nearly  five  times  that  amount." 

A  particularly  disquieting  feature 
of  the  tables — ^the  growing  dispro- 
portion between  British  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  and  raw  ma- 
terials— ^is  referred  to  as  follows: 

"Then  [before  Free  Trade]  our 
exports  were  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  manufactured  goods,  and 
we  kept  our  raw  materials  for  home 
consumption  as  Providence  had  in- 
tended we  should  do.  But  now  our 
exports  of  raw  materials  and  unfin- 
ished goods  amount  to  no  less  than 
£80,000,000  yearly,  half  of  which 
consists  of  coal  (which  cannot  be  re- 
placed)." This  aspect  of  the  case  is 
emphasized  by  one  of  the  tables, 
showing  that  while  British  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  since  1890 
had  increased  by  only  33  per  cent., 
those  from  Grermany  had  been 
doubled  and  from  the  United  States 
trebled. 

The  case  for  British  fiscal  meth- 
ods does  not  improve  when  the  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  are  dissected 
and  compared  with  those  of  pro- 
tected countries  during  the  same 
period.  British  exports  to  eleven 
such  countries  increased  by  only 
2  1/2  per  cent,  since  1890,  while 
German  exports  to  the  remaining 
ten  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
creased by  90  per  cent,  and  Ameri- 
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can  (United  States)  by  no  less  tkan 
200  per  cent.  The  case  becomes 
still  less  favorable  to  "Free  Trade" 
when  it  is  shown,  by  another  table, 
that  net  unports  of  manufactured 
goods  (retained  for  home  consump- 
tion) have  increased,  in  28  years,  to 
the  extent  of  95  per  cent,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  against  76  per 
cent,  in  Germany  and  66  per  cent,  in 
the  United  States.  These  figures 
would  be  even  more  striking  if  al- 
lowance were  made  for  the  relative 
increase  in  population.  Since  1890 
the  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  increased  by  7,000,000,  of 
Germany  by  14,000,000  and  of  the 
United  States  by  24,000,000. 

The  author  points  out,  in  connec- 
tion with  these  two  tables,  that  a 
nioderate  tariff  is  no  hindrance  to 
success  in  other  protected  markets, 
and  that  import  duties  do  not  stop 
the  inflow  of  manufactured  goods 
into  a  protected  country;  they  "reg- 
ulate it,  and  keep  it  within  bounds, 
while  at  the  same  time  contributing 
substantially  to  that  cotmtry's  rev- 
enue." British  revenue,  it  is  shown, 
derives  no  benefit  from  this  great 
influx  of  foreign  goods,  a  large  per- 
centage of  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  produced,  under  conditions 
of  labor  prohibited  by  British  fac- 
tory legislation.  "While  the  home 
manufacturer  is  amenable  to  factory 
legislation  and  trade  union  rules,  the 
foreigner  can  defy  both,  and  is  made 
to  pay  nothing  in  this  country  for  his 
freedom." 

Some  of  the  results  allied  with  the 
foregoing  figures  are  enumerated  by 
the  author  as  follows: 

"Then  (before  Free  Trade)  we 
were  able  to  feed  twenty-four  nril- 
Hons  of  our  people  with  home- 
grown wheat;  now  we  only  grow 
sufficient  wheat  to  feed  nine  millions. 


During  the  period  in  question  ten 
millions  of  our  people  have  emi- 
grated, the  majority  to  countries 
outside  the  empire.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  enormous  drain  upon  our  popu- 
lation, so  rife  has  unemployment 
become  that  in  the  last  recorded 
year  the  trade  unions  throughout 
the  country  distributed  no  less  than 
£1,000,000  among  the  unemployed 
members,  and  the  recently  estab- 
lished Labor  Exchanges  are  only 
able  to  find  work  for  one-quarter  of 
the  apphcants  on  their  books." 

"This,"  the  author  continues,  "was 
not  the  picture  Cobden  drew  when 
he  persuaded  his  fellow  coimtrymen 
to  abandon  Protection,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Bismarck,  'to  step  unarmed 
into  the  arena  of  commerce,  there  to 
challenge  the  world  to  Imperial  com- 
bat.' ...  A  few  more  years  of  our 
present  leaward  drift  must  bring  us 
within  sight  of  the  day  when  our 
commercial  supremacy  will  be  taken 
from  us,  and  with  it  will  pass  away 
the  peace  and  security  of  our  nation 
and  empire." 

Is  the  lesson  sufficiently  plain  for 
Americans  to  read? 


FOREIGN  TRUSTS. 

Great  Combinations  in  Free  Trade  as 
Well  as  in  Protectionist  Countries. 

Trusts  or  combinations  are  a  de- 
velopment of  modem  business  and 
commercial  methods  and  exist  in  all 
countries  and  under  free  trade  as 
well  as  protection. 

H.  W.  McCrosty  in  his  book  on 
"The  Trust  Movement  in  British 
Industries,"  says:  "The  encroach- 
ment on  the  realm  of  free  competi- 
tion steadily  progresses,  though  not 
at  the  feverish  speed  of  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  We  have  to  reckon  with 
the  probability,  to  use  no  stronger 
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term,  though  one  might  without  ex- 
aggeration say  with  certainty^  that 
we  are  in  the  early  stages  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  form  which  industry 
will  take  in  the  future.  .  .  .  The 
special  reason  for  the  formation  of 
an  amalgamation  is  always  the  ex- 
istence of  destructive  competition, 
the  result  of  a  surplus  of  productive 
capacity.  ...  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  British  trusts  keep  prices,  on 
the  whole,  somewhat  above  what 
they  would  be  under  free  competi- 
tion." 

Dr.  Herman  Levy  of  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  who  has  spent  several 
years  in  England  studying  the  trust 
question  there^  says  in  his  book  pub- 
lished in  1909 : 

"It  was  presumed  that  owing  to 
her  free  trade  policy,  as  well  as  her 
location  on  the  sea,  which  would 
tend  to  prevent  high  freight  charges, 
the  formation  of  trusts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  prices  would  be 
found  impossible.  .  .  .  But  this  pre- 
sumption has  been  destroyed  by  the 
actual  development  of  existing  En- 
glish monopolistic  amalgamations." 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  trusts 
was  formed  in  England  in  1771  to 
control  the  output  of  coal.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  keep  up  the  price  of  coal 
in  London  and  to  prevent  competi- 
tion by  sea  or  canal.  In  1785  the 
Cornish  Metal  Company  was  organ- 
ized by  a  S)mdicate  of  owners  of 
smelters  who  controlled  seven- 
eighths  of  the  copper  output  of 
Cornwall.  The  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, of  which  the  former  secretary 
of  the  Home  Market  Cluib  was  chair- 
man, presented  a  Kst  of  35  British 
trusts.  Among  them  are  the  J.  & 
P.  Coats,  Ltd.,  The  English  Sewing 
Co.,  Yorkshire  Dyeware  &  Chem- 
ical Co.,  and  Linen  Thread  Co.  Mr. 


McCrosty's  book  mentions  several 
trusts  not  included  in  the  report  of 
the  Industrial  Commission. 

The  London  "Weekly  Dispatch"" 
of  March  31,  1912,  has  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Victor  Fisher,  a  Socialist  writer, 
calling  attention  to  the  number  of 
trusts  which  flourish  in  Great  Brit- 
ain  under  "free  trade." 

"The  trust  is  now  well-nigh  ubi- 
quitous in  British  industry  and  com- 
merce. In  the  textile  trade  J.  &  P 
Coats  form  one  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous monopolies  in  the  world,  with 
a  capital  of  nearly  iio,ooo,ooo." 

In  the  tobacco  trade,  the  British 
Tobacco  Trust  has  absorbed  Og- 
den's,  Wills's,  Lambert  &  Butler, 
Atkin,  Hignett,  Franklyn,  Davy  & 
Co.,  Edwards,  Ringer  &  Bigg,. 
Player,  William  Qark  &  Sons, 
Richmond  Cavendish  Company. 
Stephen  Mitchell,  F.  &  J.  Smith, 
and  D.  &  J.  Macdonald.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  combination  is  £15,000,000. 

In  engineering,  dyeing,  shipbuild- 
ing, steel,  calico,  printing  and  wool, 
combination  has  been  steadily  on  the 
increase.  The  position  is  not  inade- 
quately summed  up  in  the  words  of 
a  president  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  "Combina- 
tions have  been  effected  in  thirteen 
industries  connected  with  the  tex- 
tile trade.  .  .  .  The  total  number  of 
firms  absorbed  was  296,  and  the  ag- 
gregate capital  of  the  consolidation 
was  nearly  £37,000,000." 

In  a  speech  delivered  August  6, 
1912,  by  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.  P., 
he  said: 

"Some  of  their  Tree  Trade' 
friends  thought  that,  so  long  as 
Britain  maintained  a  'Free  Trade' 
policy,  trusts  would  not  gain  much 
ground  in  this  country.  It  might  be 
true  that  under  'Free  Trade'  trusts 
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engaged  in  industries  subject  to  for- 
eign competition  could  not  exercise 
such  complete  control  over  prices  as 
was  the  case  in  protected  countries, 
but  that  argument  was  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  when  British  trusts  had 
found  themselves  hampered  by  for- 
eign competition  they  had  made  ar- 
rangements with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors, and  the  trusts  had  become 
international.  In  such  cases  there 
was  regulation  of  prices  irrespective 
of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country/' 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  M.  P., 
one  of  the  honorar}'  treasurers  of 
the  British  Free  Trade  Union,  is  a 
partner  in  the  large  chemical  firm  of 
Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  who  are  no- 
toriously parties  to  just  such  an  "ar- 
rangement with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors" as  that  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Snowden. 

France,  Germany  and  Austria 
have  business  associations  which  are 
similar  to  trusts.  In  Germany  each 
of  the  component  parts  retains  its 
identity,  but  the  selling  arrange- 
ments are  made  by  a  body  repre- 
senting the  combination.  This 
movement  in  Germany  prompted 
Brentano,  the  German  economist,  to 
say  in  1904:  "Competition  belongs 
to  the  past.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
ever  broadening  monopoly." 

A.  M.  Thackara,  American  Con- 
sul General  at  Berlin,  in  an  article 
in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Re- 
ports of  Jan.  25,  191 1,  said:  "I  be- 
lieve that  in  no  country  in  the  world 
has  there  been  greater  development 
of  trade  combinations,  existing  in 
one  form  or  another,  than  in  Ger- 
many." ^ 

There  was  an  interesting  inter- 
view with  Charles  Frohman,  the  well 


known  theatrical  manager,  published 
in  the  papers  recently.  Mr.  Froh- 
man said  in  this  interview,  referring 
to  his  present  undertakings  in  Lon- 
don: "While  in  America  they  are  at 
work  trying  to  break  up  combina- 
tionSy  I  am  at  work  forming  them.  I 
find  as  far  as  big  combinations  are 
concerned  that  America  is  a  child. 
Business  combinations  in  England 
and  Germany  are  enormous,  and 
both  countries  are  watching  and 
hoping  that  they  will  be  broken  up 
in  America.  Another  thing  that 
capitalists  of  the  world  are  praying 
for  is  free  trade  in  America,  so  as  to 
give  American  products  a  good, 
hard  smashing." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  free 
trade  offers  no  hindrance  to  the  es- 
tablishment or  growth  of  trusts  and 
monopolies  even  when  they  deal 
with  the  necessaries  of  life. 


A  FREE  TRADE  JUNKET. 

A  delegation  of  German  workmen 
recently  spent  eight  days  in  England 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Adult 
Schools'  Union,  a  body  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  anxious  to  keep 
these  visitors  from  a  protected  coun- 
try away  from  the  shims  which  are 
a  feature  of  Free  Trade  England. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  effort  was 
successful,  the  delegates  being 
greatly  impressed  by  the  absence  of 
poverty  in  districts  corresponding  to 
Boston's  "Back  Bay."  Chie  of  them 
remarked,  indeed,  as  he  admired  the 
natural  beauties  of  a  well  known 
London  feature,  that  they  had  been 
five  days  in  England  without  seeing 
a  factory. 

Some  of  the  company,  however, 
must  have  slipped  their  leash.     An 
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interview  with  them  is  reported  by 
the  "Free  Trade"  Manchester  Guar- 
dian in  the  folk>wing  terms,  on  which 
comment  would  be  superfluous: 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  we  have 
looked  around  the  district  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  house.  Its  poverty 
shocks  us.  Nobody  seems  to  mind  it 
But  the  dirt  and  squalor  of  the  side 
streets  is  very  dreadful.  In  our  worst 
mdustrial  towns  we  do  not  see  such 
poverty,  and  we  do  not  see  women  so 
untidy,  so  slatternly,  standing  about  and 
gossiping. 

The  men  e3q)ressed  astonishment 
at  the  out-of-work  men  they  had 
seen  that  morning  lying  about  the 
grass  in  Regent's  Park.  "It  could 
not  occur  in  Frankfort/'  they  said. 
"If  a  man  fell  asleep  on  the  grass  in 
one  of  our  open  places  the  Schutz- 
mann  would  promptly  wake  him  up 
and  turn  him  out.  But  we  have  not 
got  them  in  such  numbers.*' 


WILSON'S  BLUNDERS. 

In  a  tariff  address  in  New  York 
Mr.  Wilson  said :  "A  shipbuilder  has 
to  pay  (tariff)  taxes  on  all  the  arti- 
cles which  he  puts  into  his  ship, 
therefore  if  he  can  sell  a  ship  abroad 
he  is  selling  it  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer. That  is  marked  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  prices  he  pays  for 
his  raw  materials  and  the  prices  the 
foreign  manufacturer  pays  for  sim- 
ilar articles.  Protective  duties  are 
an  injury  to  the  country  as  a  whcde, 
to  the  industry  and  to  workmen."  It 
might  be  assumed  that  a  Professor 
who  becomes  a  Presidential  candi- 
date would  take  the  trouble  to  see 
that  he  is  correct,  before  making 
such  an  assertion.  But  that  is  not 
Mr.  Wilson's  way  of  doing  things. 
For  many  years  all  articles  imported 


for  use  in  producing  anything  for 
export  have  been  allowed  a  draw- 
back of  99  per  cent,  of  the  duties 
paid.  Hence  a  shipbuilder  con- 
structing a  vessel  for  sale  abroad 
can  purchase  his  raw  materials  as 
cheaply  as  an  English  builder  or  one 
in  any  other  country.  He  is  under 
no  disadvantage  in  that  respect.  But 
he  cannot  get  American  workmen  at 
the  low  wages  paid  on  the  Clyde. 
That  is  where  the  trouble  arises. 
Congress  recently  passed  an  act  to 
admit  all  raw  materials  and  every- 
thing necessary  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  vessel  free  of 
duty.  Mr.  Wilson  not  only  appears 
to  be  ignorant  of  these  facts,  but  of 
the  law  long  on  the  statute  books 
allowing  the  drawback  of  duties  paid 
on  materials  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  for  export. 


FREE  TRADE  NONSENSE. 

fnm  Iftf  BotUm  AM§rlean. 

It  is  important  for  the  people  of 
this  country  to  understand  that  the 
tariff,  which  has  been  dishonestly 
manipulated,  which  has  protected 
trusts  and  made  monopoly  possible 
in  some  lines,  has  also  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  this  en- 
tire nation.  The  well-meaning  but 
ignorant  newspaper,  if  it  could 
arouse  ignorant  prejudice  against  all 
tariff,  would  endanger  stability  in 
every  line  of  labor,  manufacturing 
and  business  and  greatly  injure  the 
country. 

Here  is  a  statement  from  the 
newspaper  in  question.  It  is  a  mis- 
statement of  facts: 

"Eleven  yards  of  fancy  wash  fabric 
in  this  dress  cost  to  manufacture  in 
the  United  States  $i.o6  and  in  Eng- 
land $1.11.    The  eleven  yards  retail 
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in  England  for  $1.87  and  in  the 
United  States  for  $2.75.  Why?  Be- 
cause  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  tax 
amounts  to  66  cents.  Under  the 
Dingley  law  it  was  45  cents." 

This  sounds  convincing — if  you 
don't  happen  to  know  anything 
about  conditions  in  England  and  in 
America.  In  this  country  we  can 
manufacture  11  yards  of  a  certain 
goods  for  $1.06.  In  England,  as- 
suming the  statement  quoted  to  be 
accurate,  it  costs  $1.11  to  manufac- 
ture 1 1  yards  of  goods.  In  England 
the  II  yards  are  sold  at  retail  for 
$1.87,  a  profit  above  the  manufactur- 
ing cost  of  only  76  cents,  and  in 
America  the  same  goods  are  sold  at 
retail  for  $2.75,  a  profit  above  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  of  $1.69.  The 
newspaper  which  prints  these  so- 
called  facts  and  figures  absolutely 
misrepresents  conditions,  but,  of 
course,  without  knowing.  The 
trouble  with  many  of  our  teachers  is 
that  they  don't  understand  that 
which  they  undertake  to  teach.  It 
is  true  that  goods  are  very  often  sold 
at  retail  in  this  country  for  a  profit 
twice  as  great  as  the  profit  charged 
in  England  or  in  other  countries. 

We  shall  proceed  to  explain  to 
our  foolish  newspaper  friend  some 
causes  of  the  difference  in  profit.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Editor,  the 
American  retail  merchant  advertises 
in  your  newspaper  and  others,  and 
spends  each  year  at  a  low  estimate 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  where 
the  retailer  in  England  does  not 
spend  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
probably  not  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Therefore,  to  begin  with,  a  very 
nice  slice  of  the  extra  profit  which 
you  blame  on  the  tariff  really  goes 


into  your  pocket.  Think  about  that 
for  a  little  while. 

In  the  second  place,  the  retailer  in 
America,  if  he  is  a  successful,  up-to- 
date  man,  has  a  store  that  represents 
an  investment  and,  therefore,  fixed 
charges  infinitely  greater  than  the 
same  charges  borne  by  the  English 
retailer.  This  means  that  American 
mechanics  have  put  into  their  pock- 
ets for  the  building  of  a  fine,  new 
store  a  large  part  of  the  money  in- 
volved. 

All  clerks  are  paid  too  little  in  all 
cases— ^there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
But  the  American  retailer  pays  those 
that  work  in  his  store,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  twice  as  much  as  the  Eng- 
lish retailer  pays  to  his  clerks. 
Therefore,  the  American  clerk  in  the 
dry  goods  store  gets  part  of  that 
larger  profit  which  you  are  pleased 
to  charge  exclusively  to  the  tariff. 
The  American  merchant  is  not  con- 
tent to  work  all  his  life  for  very  lit- 
tle. He  may  become  a  bankrupt  in 
the  keen  competition.  If  not,  he 
gets  rich  and  his  fortune  quickly 
made  represents  part  of  that  larger 
price  which  you  attribute  entirely  to 
the  tariff. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  had  no  tariff 
the  retail  merchant  would  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  a  very  much  smaller 
profit,  and  he  would  be  compelled  to 
cut  his  advertising  space  in  the  news- 
paper that  criticises  him,  and  that 
newspaper  would  be  compelled  to 
cut  its  advertising  rate.  Without  a 
tariff  the  merchants  would  not  be 
able  to  make  their  fortunes  quickly 
and  build  the  great  new  stores  which 
dot  this  country.  Without  the  tariff 
the  English  could  send  their  goods, 
manufactured  and  unmanufactured, 
into  this  country  freely,  and  our  men 
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would  have  to  go  out  of  business  or 
cut  the  wages  of  their  employes  in 
two.  It  is  true  that  if  we  had  no 
tariff  many  interesting  things  might 
happen.  The  Scotch  could  send 
shiploads  of  potatoes  to  this  country 
and  sell  them  at  very  low  prices — 
that  would  be  agreeable  for  the  buy- 
ers in  the  city  and  put  the  farmers 
out  of  business.  And  the  clothing 
makers  in  Germany  and  Austria  and 
England  and  China  could  send  their 
ready-made  clothing  to  this  country 
and  sell  the  clothing  for  half,  which 
would  be  very  nice  for  the  farmers 
of  America,  but  which  would  put 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  work- 
ers in  the  city  out  of  business.  If  we 
had  no  tariff  the  Frenchmen,  the 
Germans,  the  Greeks  could  send 
their  champagnes  and  their  other 
wines  in  free  of  duty,  which  would 
be  pleasant  for  our  saloon  keepers 
and  restaurant  keepers,  but  would 
put  the  California  and  other  Ameri- 
can vineyards  out  of  business. 

The  tariff  compels  Americans  to 
buy  of  Americans.  The  tariff  com- 
pels the  shirt-waist  maker  in  the  city 
to  buy  potatoes  of  the  American 
farmer.  The  tariff  compels  the 
American  farmer  to  buy  his  wife's 
shirt-waist  of  the  American  shirt- 
waist maker.  If  you  had  a  family  of 
ninety  millions  of  boys  and  girls  you 
would  say  to  them,  "I  want  you  boys 
and  girls  to  live  together  like  broth- 
ers. I  want  you  to  buy  your  goods 
of  each  other  whenever  you  can, 
even  if  you  have  to  pay  a  little  more 
I  want  you  to  keep  the  money  in  the 
family  and  make  the  family  prosper- 
ous." The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  a  father  with  a  fam- 
ily of  ninety  millions  of  sons  and 
daughters.  And  that  Government 
father  says  to  the  great  nation  of 


sons  and  daughters,  'T  want  you  to 
buy  of  each  other  even  at  a  sacri- 
fice. I  want  you  to  help  your 
brother  build  up  his  business  by  pay- 
ing more  while  it  is  weak.  And  I 
want  you  to  keep  him  honest  and 
make  him  deal  fairly  by  you  when  he 
becomes  strong.'* 

This  is  the  greatest  free  trade 
country  in  the  world,  for  we  have 
free  trade  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
from  Canada  to  Mexico.  And  it  is 
the  greatest  and  most  prosperous 
country  in  the  world,  because  we 
have  traded  among  ourselves  like 
brothers  and  helped  each  other  like 
brothers,  and  have  not  simply  tried 
to  buy  wherever  we  could  at  the 
cheapest  rate  regardless  of  the 
wages  paid. 

The  New  York  newspaper  moans 
because  goods  are  manufactured  for 
io6  cents  in  the  United  States  that 
cost  III  cents  to  manufacture  in 
England.  Does  our  contemporary 
know  why  the  United  States  is  able 
to  manufacture  eleven  yards  of 
goods  for  five  cents  less  than  Eng- 
land can  manufacture  the  same 
goods?  America  can  manufacture 
more  cheaply  than  England  and  at 
the  same  time  pay  wages  .much 
higher  than  those  paid  by  Elngland 
because  tariff  has  encouraged  and 
rewarded  intensely  brilliant  manufac- 
turing in  this  country.  The  tariff 
has  built  prosperity,  increased 
wages,  raised  the  standard  of  living, 
and  the  better  conditions  have 
brought  the  most  intelligent,  most 
brilliant  men  of  Europe  to  our  coun- 
try. And  thus  the  more  intelligent 
men  with  higher  wages  protected  by 
the  tariff  have  been  able  to  manufac- 
ture more  cheaply  than  Europe  can 
manufacture. 

The    owner    of    the    newspaper 
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which  we  criticise  accumulated  be- 
fore he  died  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  he  died  a  young  man,  com- 
paratively. He  earned  and  deserved 
every  cent  that  he  got,  and  many 
millions  more.  He  rendered  ser- 
vices to  this  country.  The  country 
rewarded  him  well  because  of  the 
tariff,  because  when  he  came  here  he 
found  himself  in  a  country  where 
merchants  and  mechanics  and  all 
others,  including  newspaper  owners, 
lived  on  a  high  plane  of  profit.  He 
had  his  share,  and  a  big  share,  of  the 
prosperity  that  wise  protection 
brings.  Let  his  successors  strive 
conservatively  and  cautiously  to 
eliminate  that  which  is  unwise  in 
protection  and  in  the  tariff.  Let 
them  not  foolishly  and  ignorantly 
seek  to  pull  down  the  ladder  on 
which  they  with  this  nation  have 
climbed  to  prosperity. 

Our  American  motto  should  be, 
free  trade  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
from  north  to  south  in  our  country, 
and  reciprocity  with  those  of  our 
neighbors  that  want  it.  Elimination 
of  protection  where  protection  has 
bred  monopoly.  But  no  free  trade 
that  means  free  competition  of  la- 
bor; no  free  trade  that  means  suc- 
cess for  the  man  who  gets  the 
world's  markets  by  paying  his  work- 
men least. 


AN  AMERICAN  STORE. 


Why  are  gentlemen  so  confident  that 
they  know  all  things?  Why  should  a 
party  that  brought  upon  us  the  horrors 
of  the  last  Democratic  administration, 
that  went  hysterical  over  free  silver,  a 
party  that  has  learned  nothing  in  forty 
years,  a  party  that  has  forgotten  nothing 
in  forty  years,  a  party  that  has  not  kept 
a  promise  in  forty  years,  a  party  that 
has  not  been  right  in  forty  years—why 
should  this  party  assume  that  with  it 
wisdom  shall  perish  from  the  earth?— 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Humphrey. 


A  notable  addition  to  the  large 
department  stores  of  Boston  has 
been  made  by  William  Filene's  Sons 
Company.  The  development  of  this 
great  business  house  is  due  to  an 
able  and  enterprising  management 
and  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
prosperity  which  New  England  en- 
joys under  the  protective  tariff 
system. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the 
management  of  the  great  Filene 
store  recognizes  that  the  prosperity 
of  such  a  business  is  interwoven 
with  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Commonwealth.  As  this  is  a  manu- 
facturing community  great  retail 
stores  cannot  prosper  unless  our 
mills  and  factories  prosper  and  the 
buying  power  of  the  people  is  main- 
tained by  regular  wages  week  after 
week  and  year  by  year.  Recogni*^,- 
ing  this  inter-dependence  of  business 
interests,  the  Filene  store  is  a  large 
purchaser  of  American  products  and 
rightly  claims  the  proud  title  of  an 
American  store.  It  has  faith  in  the 
American  producer  and  takes  pride 
in  the  American  product.  It  stands 
for  patriotism,  for  prosperity,  for  the 
development  of  American  enter- 
prises. It  "would  rather  hear  the 
busy  hum  of  American  mills  than  the 
fog-horns  of  inbound  trans-Atlantic 
steamships." 

It  is  because  of  this  busy  hum  of 
New  England  mills  that  this  section 
of  the  country  leads  the  world  in 
progress  and  in  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  because  of  our  great  in- 
dustries which  distribute  annually  in 
this  State  wages  amounting  to  over 
$300,000,000  that  it  is  possible  to 
build  and  maintain  in  our  chief  city 
these  great  emporiums  of  trade.    Cut 
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the  wages  in  half  by  an  increasing 
foreign  competition  and  not  only  will 
our  working  men  suffer  but  our 
prosperous  retail  stores  will  feel  the 
enforced  curtailment  of  New  Eng- 
land's purchasing  power. 

So  it  is  not  only  sound  patriotism 
but  also  sound  business  for  an 
American  store  to  encourage  the 
American  factory  and  for  American 
shoppers  to  purchase  American 
products. 


CANNON  ON   DEMOCRATIC 
ECONOMY. 


In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, August  24,  Ex-Speaker  Can- 
non reviewed  the  Democratic  record  on 
"economy,"  and  after  citing  several  in- 
stances of  the  false  economy  practiced 
by  Democratic  representatives  tending 
to  cripple  the  government  departments, 
continued: 

"The  policy  of  the  Democratic  House 
has  been  to  decrease  the  appropriations 
as  much  as  possible  before  the  Novem- 
ber elections,  for  the  purpose  of  claim- 
ing Democratic  economy.  But  the  legis- 
lation of  this  Congress,  coupled  with  the 
growth  of  the  country  and  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  the  public  service,  will 
-compel  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
when  Congress  meets  again  in  Decem- 
ber, to  report  deficiency  bills  to  cover 
appropriations  which  should  have  been 
made  at  this  session,  amounting  to  at 
least  $30,000,000  for  the  public  service 
during  the  fiscal  year — which  appropria- 
tions have  been  withheld  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  fallacious  claims  of 
Democratic  economy." 

xti  conclusion  the  ex-Speaker  said: 
"Time  does  not  allow  the  further  speci- 
fjring  of  the  failure  of  the  Democratic 
House  to  appropriate  properly  for  the 
public  service,  of  which  there  are  many 
scores  of  other  instances  that  might 
pi  .perly  be  made,  nor  does  the  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States  warrant  the 
withholding  of  necessary  appropriations. 
Under  Republican  revenue  laws,  enacted 
by  a  Republican  Congress,  the  surplus 
revenues,  after  the  payment  of  all  ex- 
penditures for  the  last  fiscal  year,  were 


$37,224,501.90,  and  the  receipts  so  far 
this  fiscal  year  justify  me  in  predicting  a 
surplus  of  $50,000,000  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  I  make  this  prediction  abso- 
lutely sure  of  fulfilment  if  the  present 
production  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try continue  until  the  first  day  of  July, 
19 1 3.  Mr.  Speaker,  verily,  verily,  say  I 
unto  you:  The  Democratic  party,  when- 
ever given  partial  or  complete  power, 
has  heretofore  and  continues  to  thunder 
in  the  index  and  does  not  perform  in  the 
text." 


MORE  MONEY  AND  LESS  WORK 
HERE. 


Not  only  do  American  workmen  re- 
ceive much  higher  wages,  the  British  in- 
vestigators are  obliged  to  admit  that 
they  work  shorter  hours.  The  weekly 
hours  of  labor  on  this  side  were  found 
to  be  II  per  cent,  shorter  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  7  per  cent,  shorter  in  the 
printing  trades,  and  6  per  cent,  longer 
in  the  engineering  trade,  the  combined 
ratio  showing  up  as  96  to  lOO  in  this 
country's  favor. 

As  regards  rent,  it  was  found  that  the 
American  workman  pays  a  little  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  English 
workman  for  the  same  sort  of  housing. 
The  actual  ratio  is  207  to  lOO.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries  is 
much  less  marked  in  the  retail  prices  of 
food,  exhibiting  a  ratio  of  138  to  100. 

Almost  interminable  family  budget 
studies  lead  to  the  conclusion,  which 
might  have  been  expected  a  priori,  that 
"the  consumption  of  meat  is  much 
larger  in  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  vegetables  is  also  larger. 
The  budgets  indicate  in  general  that  the 
dietary  of  American  working-class  fam- 
ilies is  more  liberal  and  more  varied 
than  that  of  corresponding  families  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Abraham  Lincoln  made  the  best  tar- 
iflF  speech  ever  recorded  when  he  said: 
"I  do  not  know  much  about  the  tariff, 
but  I  know  this  much,  when  we  buy 
manufactured  goods  abroad  we  get  the 
goods  and  the  foreigner  gets  the  money. 
When  we  buy  the  manufactured  goods 
at  home  we  get  both  the  goods  and  the 
money." 
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In  declaring  the  crime  of  the 
present  age  to  be  "frenzied  speech," 
Vice-President  Sherman  has  coined 
a  very  appropriate  phrase. 


The  National  Prohibition  party 
has  been  in  existence  for  more  than 
forty  years;  during  that  time  it  has 
witnessed  the  birth  and  demise  of 
twenty-one  national  parties. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  sug- 
gests that  any  movement  for  the 
extension  of  the  civil  service  system 
should  not  include  the  idea  of  re- 
taining incompetents  for  life. 


In  his  speech  at  the  Miimesota 
State  Fair,  Col.  Roosevelt  said  the 
adoption  of  the  Democratic  tariff 
plan  would  plunge  the  country  into 
the  worst  panic  seen  in  a  genera- 
tion. 


It  appears  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  proposed  investigation  of  4he 
"money  trust"  by  the  Democrats  in 
the  House,  dates  from  the  time  that 
Wilson,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance, 
said  it  was  not  certain  that  there  was 
any  such  thing  as  a  money  trust  in 
existence. 


The  Boston  Transcript  finds  en- 
couragement in  the  fact  that  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  the  so-called  ''In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World" 
were  not  given  a  place  in  the  Labor 
Day  parades. 


The  Boston  Herald  well  says: 
"No  Congress  should  remain  in  ses- 
sion during  a  presidential  campaign. 
The  temptation  to  bend  every  legis- 
lative activity  to  political  advantage 
is  too  strong  to  be  resisted." 


An  American  writer  who  has  just 
visited  China  notes  the  fact  that 
workers  in  a  steel  plant  in  that 
country  feceive  50  cents  a  day  for 
services  similar  to  those  performed 
by  Americans  who  receive  $10  a  day. 


The  Third  Party  received  little 
encouragement  in  the  Michigan 
primary  election.  The  Republicans 
polled  about  146,000  votes  and  the 
Progressives  less  than  7,000.  The 
Democrats  polled  about  their  nor- 
mal vote. 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, a  free  trade  paper,  hints  that 
the  figures  of  export  prices  of  manu- 
factures prepared  by  the  "Tariff  Re- 
form League"  to  create  popular  pre- 
judice against  the  protective  tariff, 
are  weakened  by  "exaggerations  or 
errors  in  detail." 


In  a  speech  at  Buffalo,  Governor 
Wilson  assailed  the  minimum  wage 
idea  in  the  Third  Party  platform,  de- 
claring that  if  it  were  adopted  em- 
ployers would  bring  their  wage 
scale  as  nearly  as  they  could  down 
to  the  level  of  the  minimum  per- 
mitted by  law. 
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The  New  York  Commercial  says 
that  Senator  Clapp's  proposal  that 
the  expenses  of  presidential  elec- 
tions be  paid  by  the  nation-at-large, 
would  make  us  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  world,  and  would  lead  to  the 
multiplying  of  parties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  share  of  this  "pub- 
lic plunder." 

In  a  speech  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  President  Taft  declared  that 
the  Panama  Canal  bill  does  not  vio- 
late the  Hay-Pauncefort  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  He  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  withhold  his  approval  of 
the  bill,  though  it  contained  some 
things  that  were  not  germane. 


One  reason  for  the  higher  cost  of 
living,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
nearly  21,000,000  pounds  of  meats, 
vegetables,  etc.,  have  been  con- 
demned in  the  last  eight  months  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  as 
unfit  for  use;  and  in  other  cities 
large  amounts  of  food  have  been  de- 
stroyed for  the  same  reason. 

It  must  be  that  the  voters  of  Ar- 
kansas are  saner  than  those  of  Ohio, 
for  in  the  recent  election  they  re- 
jected all  of  the  proposed  radical 
amendments  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion, including  those  of  the  "grand- 
father clause"  (designed  to  disfran- 
chise a  large  number  of  neg^o  vot- 
ers) and  the  recall  of  all  elective 
officers. 


The  express  companies  are  not 
much  alarmed  by  the  parcels  post 
scheme  adopted  by  Congress,  which 
goes  into  effect  on  January  i.  They 
say  the  parcels  post  will  do  most  of 
its  business  with  small  packages  for 
short  distances,  and  that  this  is  the 


most  unprofitable  part  of  the  ex- 
press business  which  they  are  more 
than  willing  to  turn  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 


Direct  legislation  is  expensive  in 
California.  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  says  that  the  direct  legis- 
lation upon  which  the  people  of  the 
State  are  to  vote  at  the  November 
election  includes  constitutional 
amendments  and  other  propositions 
which,  with  the  arguments  for  and 
against  them,  will  make  a  pamphlet 
of  thirty-two  pages.  A  million  and 
a  half  of  these  documents  are  to  be 
printed  for  the  "enlightenment"  of 
the  voters. 


The  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  is  making  some  bad 
"breaks"  in  discussing  the  tariff  is- 
sue. He  has  said  in  one  speech  that 
"nothing  has  done  more  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  unemployed  than 
the  tariff;"  and  on  another  occasion 
he  is  reported  as  saying  that  a  low 
tariff  would  increase  employment 
for  workingmen.  This  will  amaze 
all  who  remember  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  low  tariff  of  1894-^97 
on  the  employment  and  wages  of  the 
working  classes. 


In  the  New  Hampshire  primary 
election,  September  3,  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  normal  vote 
was  cast.  The  Progressive  party 
made  no  contest,  but  will  place  its 
candidates  on  the  November  ballot 
by  petition.  Franklin  Worcester,  of 
Hollis,  received  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Governor,  and  S.  D. 
Felker,  of  Rochester,  is  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Congressmen 
Sulloway  and  Currier  were  renomi- 
nated, and  will  be  opposed  by  Eu- 
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gene   L.   Reed  and  R.   B.  Stevens, 
Democrats. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  re- 
marks :  *To  a  man  up  a  tree  it  looks 
as  if  the  enemies  of  *the  money  trust' 
in  Congress  thought  that  the  best 
thing  for  the  people  would  be  to 
make  their  'banks  as  weak  as  pos- 
sible. Most  rational  men  labor 
under  the  impression  that  the 
stronger  a  bank  is  the  safer  the 
moneys  of  those  who  deposit  in 
them.  There  is  so  much  tomfoolery 
talked  about  the  matter  that  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  the  suspicion 
that  most  of  those  who  are  afraid  of 
strong  banks  have  precious  little  to 
lose  and  very  few  hopes  of  ever 
having  any." 

The  latest  government  crop  re- 
port shows  the  general  condition  on 
September  i  as  16.5  per  cent,  better 
than  on  September  i  last  year,  and 
4.1  per  cent,  better  than  the  average 
of  recent  years.  The  wheat  crop 
now  promises  a  much  greater  yield 
than  last  year,  and  if  com  is  not 
caught  by  an  early  frost  the  yield 
will  be  464,000,000  bushels  larger 
than  in  191 1.  The  oat  crop  is  about 
30  per  cent,  better,  and  potatoes, 
hay,  rye,  barley  and  apples  show  a 
large  increase.  Of  potatoes  the  in- 
crease over  last  year  will  be  at  least 
100,000,000  bushels.  All  of  the 
other  vegetable  and  minor  crops 
show  a  highly  favorable  condition. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Herald  calls  attention  to  the  abuse 
of  the  word  "reactionary"  in  refer- 
ence to  public  questions.  He  says 
the  man  w^ho  simply  opposes  pro- 
posed changes  in  our  political  sys- 


tem, and  clings  to  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  is  and  the  laws  as  they 
exist,  and  to  established  customs 
and  traditions,  is  not  a  reactionary, 
and  cannot  properly  and  ought  not 
to  be  stigmatized  by  a  term  which  is 
used  almost  as  one  of  reproach. 
The  dictionary  supplies  us  with  the 
correct  designation.  He  is  a  "con- 
servative"— "one  who  desires  to 
maintain  existing  institutions  and 
customs,  also  one  who  holds  moder- 
ate opinions  in  politics,  opposed  to 
revolutionary  or  radical." 


The  Trade  Record,  New  York, 
says:  "An  example  is  cited  in  the 
market  of  a  fabric  sold  under  a  trade 
mark  in  the  retail  stores  at  from  19 
to  25  cents  a  yard,  which  is  more  or 
less  staple  cloth  and  which  costs, 
according  to  the  figures  given  by  the 
Tariff  Board's  report,  about  7  1/2 
cents  in  the  gray  and  is  sold  by  the 
converter  at  around  13  cents  a  yard. 
It  is  stated  that  the  converter,  allow- 
ing the  finishing  cost  of  i  1/2  cents 
a  yard,  makes  aibout  30  per  cent-  on 
this  fabric,  while  the  retailer  makes 
the  difference  between  13  cents  and 
19  to  25  cents,  the  prices  which  he 
secures  from  the  consumer.  In 
other  words,  the  retailer,  when  he 
sells  this  fabric  at  25  cents  a  yard,  is 
making  close  to  100  per  cent,  as 
against  the  30  per  cent,  made  by  the 
converter  and  the  much  smaller 
profit  made  by  the  gray  goods  mill." 


The  result  of  the  primary  elec- 
tions in  California,  September  4, 
was  to  give  the  Progressive  party 
control  of  the  Republican  State 
convention,  which  meant  that 
Roosevelt  electors  could  go  on  the 
official    ballots    as    the    Republican 
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candidates.  However,  the  Roose- 
velt chainnan  of  the  Republican 
committee  has  since  announced  that 
no  (candidates  for  electors  will  be 
allowed  to  go  on  the  regular  ticket, 
thus  forcing,  it  is  said,  both  Taft 
and  Roosevelt  candidates  to  run 
under  independent  designations. 
The  vote  on  Congressional  candi- 
dates in  the  eleven  districts  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  five  Republicans  and 
six  Progressives.  The  vote  in  the 
State  was  generally  light.  Of  a  total 
registration  of  117,000  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, only  85,000  ballots  were  cast, 
and  women  voters  especially  were 
inactive. 


Nearly  complete  returns  of  the 
special  election  held  in  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 3,  on  the  forty-two  constitu- 
tional amendments  submitted  to 
popular  vote,  show  that  out  of  a 
total  registered  vote  of  more  than 
1,121,000,  the  total  vote  on  the 
amendments  did  not  exceed  550,000. 
This  is  minority  rule  of  a  dangerous 
sort.  Eight  of  the  forty-two  amend- 
ments were  defeated  as  follows: 
Equal  suflErage;  $50,000,000  good 
roads  bond  issue;  prohibition  of  out- 
door advertising;  regulation  of  labor 
injunctions;  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty;  use  of  voting  machines;  ap- 
pointment of  women  to  certain  of- 
fices, and  the  elimination  of  the 
word  "white"  from  the  constitution. 
But  many  of  those  adopted  make 
radical  changes  in  the  State  consti- 
tution. The  more  important  ones 
provide  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, home  rule  for  cities,  license 
system  for  saloons,  taxation  of  in- 
comes, and  inheritances,  minimum 
wage,  eight-hour  day  on  public 
works,  compulsory  primary  elec- 
tions, regfulating  sale  of  corporation 


stock,  doubling  liability  of  bank 
stockholders,  abolishing  contract 
labor,  jury  trials  in  contempt  cases, 
and  inspection  of  private  banks. 

SHERMAN'S  ACCEPTANCE. 


In  the  presence  of  20,000  people. 
Vice  President  James  S.  Sherman, 
on  August  21,  was  formally  notified 
of  his  renomination  by  the  Republi- 
can party,  at  his  home  in  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  by  a  committee  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Sutherland,  of  Utah,  who  deliv- 
ered a  brief  speech  of  notification. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  Mr. 
Sherman  dwelt  upon  the  work  of  the 
Republican  party,  the  fairness  of  its 
national  convention,  the  weakness  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  third  party's 
worship  of  one  man,  and  the  need  of 
an  untrammelled  judiciary  as  a  bul- 
wark of  the  nation.  We  have  space 
only  for  the  following  extracts: 

Fortunate  are  we,  Republicans,  in  the 
fact  that  our  opponents  are  divided  into 
two  camps,  rivalling  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  excel  in  disturbing  the  civic 
and  economic  order  of  the  country. 
The  new  party  thrusts  itself  forward  into 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  phantoms  of 
other  third  parties,  which  have  passed 
into  oblivion.  Oblivion,  too,  awaits  it 
The  Democratic  party  in  the  nation  has 
many  times  defeated  its  Republican  rival 
in  August;  but  only  twice  has  it  done  so 
in  November. 

The  political  skies  are  often  confused 
and  lowering  in  midsummer,  but  the 
cooling  breezes  of  November  render 
them  clear  and  normal.  Astronomers 
tell  us  that  many  shooting  stars  flash 
into  vision  in  August,  but  dazzling 
though  they  be  in  their  flight,  they  dis- 
appear in  unknown  space  while  the 
planets  roll  on  in  splendor  in  their  reg- 
ular orbits.  So  in  the  political  firma- 
ment— comets  may  cross  the  canopy; 
they  have  no  fixed  place  in  the  solar 
system.  The  Democratic  rallying  cry 
has  always  been  "a  tariff  for  revenue 
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only/'  and  the  bitterest  assault  on  the 
policy  of  protection  to  American  indus- 
try.   This  year  seems  no  innovation. 

The  Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, is  Bryan  and  Parker  over  again 
without  the  oratory  of  the  one  or  the 
legal  training  of  the  other,  but  with  the 
free  trade  prejudices  of  both  seemingly 
intensified.  It  is  not  unkind  to  discern 
that  Dr.  Wilson  is  a  pedagogue,  not  a 
statesman,  and  his  mode  of  thought  aca- 
demic rather  than  practical.  Job  ap- 
pealed: "O,  that  mine  adversary  had 
written  a  book."  Dr.  Wilson  has  writ- 
ten several,  and  many  utterances  in 
them  will  prove  both  an  embarrassment 
and  a  burden  in  this  campaign. 

Both  of  the  opposing  parties  assault 
with  equal  vehemence  the  present  tariff 
under  which  our  country  has  so  mark- 
edly prospered.  They  abuse  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  law  without  stint  and  without 
reason.  That  tariff  act  has  closed  no 
factory,  has  put  out  the  fires  in  no  fur- 
nace, has  thrown  no  mechanic  or  la- 
borer out  of  employment  It  has 
opened  no  free  soup  houses  for  starving 
families  deprived  of  the  wage  of  the 
bread  winner;  it  has  formed  no  bread 
lines  of  jaded,  disheartened  seekers  for 
employment.  It  has  kept  wide  open  the 
home  markets  for  the  product  of  the 
farm  and  the  factory;  industrious  work- 
ingmen  having  the  highest  wage  ever 
known  have  been  enabled  to  build  new 
houses,  to  clothe  well  their  children,  to 
provide  for  their  schooling  and  to  give 
them  a  generous  measure  of  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life. 

The  landlord  is  not  embarrassed  in  the 
collection  of  his  rent,  the  grocer  in  re- 
ceiving pay  for  his  supplies,  the  church 
of  his  choice  in  receiving  his  free  gifts 
from  the  prosperous  citizen.  Nearly  ten 
millions  of  depositors  in  the  savings 
banks  had  last  year  laid  away  over  four 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  ($4,212,583.- 
000),  while  every  branch  of  moral,  social 
and  educational  betterment  has  received 
vital  impulse  and  generous  support. 
Wherein  can  the  thoughtful  citizen  see 
promise  of  a  betterment  in  the  frantic 
cry  for  "a  change?" 

I  have  seen  in  no  speech  or  literature 
made  or  issued  by  a  member  of  either 
of  the  opposing  parties  the  fact  stated 
that  of  the  hundred  of  millions  of  for- 
eign  goods  imported   last   year   52  per 


cent,  came  in  duty  free.  Have  any  of 
the  rancorous  critics  of  the  Payne  tar- 
iff law  cited  the  fact  that  under  its  pro- 
visions the  duties  on  all  importations 
were  reduced  21  per  cent.?  And  yet  this 
"revision  downward"  was  accomplished 
without  harm  to  American  labor. 

Unbridled  ambition  and  long  deferred 
hope  have  little  regard  for  reason  and 
for  truth.  Our  export  trade  has 
mounted  marvelously.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year,  in  manufactures  alone,  it  passed 
the  billion  dollar  mark  ($1,021,000,000). 
The  annual  product  of  our  manufactures 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  nation,  and 
besides  fully  supplying  our  own  people, 
exceeds  all  competitors  in  the  value  of 
exports. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  writing  in 
lurid  characters  the  extent  to  which  our 
opponents  are  willing  to  go  in  their  zeal- 
ous efforts  to  ruin  protection.  The  sev- 
eral bills  reducing  various  schedules 
passed  by  the  House  and,  under  the 
strange  conditions  existing  in  the  Sen- 
ate, acquiesced  in  by  that  body,  exhibit 
the  crudities  and  destructive  aims  of  the 
advocates  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
The  need  of  a  Republican  President  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  defence  of  Ameri- 
can industry  by  President  Taft  in  his 
vetoes  of  these  recent  tariff  bills,  from 
which  he  has  saved  every  interest  of 
labor  and  production.  Had  he  no  other 
title  to  both  gratitude  and  support  (and 
he  has  a  multitude)  these  vetoes  alone 
call  for  the  support  at  the  polls  of  every 
American  citizen  who  toils  with  hands 
or  brain,  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory, 
in  the  mill  or  in  the  shop  or  in  the  of- 
fice, who  values  present  blessings  and 
desires  to  preserve  them. 

Every  assault  upon  protection  is  a 
summons  to  preserve  their  opportuni- 
ties, to  maintain  existing  conditions, 
which  place  the  American  wage  earner 
in  every  calling  on  a  higher  scale  of  liv- 
ing and  civilization  than  enjoyed  else- 
where in  the  world.  Such  protection 
can  be  guaranteed  only  by  adequate 
customs  duties,  justly  and  wisely  ap- 
plied to  hold  our  broad  and  immense 
home  market  against  the  world.  Such 
protection,  to  be  safe  and  certain,  must 
be  based  upon  a  Republican  protective 
tariff. 

An    untrammelled    judiciary    is    their 
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strong  bulwark.  We  warn  the  electo- 
rate not  to  be  drowned  by  a  Niagara  of 
denunciation  and  abuse.  Every  tirade 
against  the  Constitution  and  the  law  and 
the  courts  is  a  strident  call  to  the  Amer- 
ical  people  to  protect  their  homes  and 
maintain  inviolate  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  will  base  its  verdict  in 
November  will  be  submitted  upon  the 
hustings,  through  the  press,  and  by 
pleas  through  the  mails.  The  evidence 
should  be  based  upon  the  experience  of 
the  past.  The  jury  of  American  people 
must  weigh  it  well  and  sift  the  false 
from  the  true.  The  verdict  will  be  rend- 
ered within  a  few  hours  of  a  single  day; 
its  effect  will  be  with  us  for  years.  Let 
no  juror  reach  his  conclusion  or  render 
his  verdict  without  due  care  for  the  wel- 
fare of  himself,  his  kinsmen  and  hi€  fel- 
lows. 

We  ask  that  the  Republican  party  and 
its  candidate  be  tried  upon  the  record  of 
service  and  accomplishments.  We  are 
near  the  end  of  President  Taft's  first 
term  of  service,  with  our  government  at 
amity  with  all  foreign  powers,  amid  do- 
mestic tranquility  and  with  our  people 
blessed  by  prosperity  and  abundance; 
our  navy  among  the  foremost  of  the 
world,  our  army  in  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, our  postal  service,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  self-sustaining,  the 
colossal  dream  of  the  centuries,  an  Isth- 
mian Canal,  almost  a  completed  reality; 
our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  in 
a  condition  of  activity,  vigor  and  health, 
meeting  the  desires  of  the  most  optimis- 
tic, and  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment rendering  proper  and  efficient  aid 
to  law-abiding  citizens  in  every  calling. 

Confident  that  the  American  people 
are  not  yet  willing  to  destroy  and  dis- 
card the  Constitution  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  more  than  a  century,  which 
was  framed,  expounded  and  upheld  by 
the  great  men  of  the  past— that  they 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  direful  result 
of  the  mistake  of  1892,  we  calmly  await 
the  Ides  of  November. 


MARSHALL'S  ACCEPTANCE. 


By  the  Wilson  bill  the  farmers  were 
stripped  of  the  protection  afforded  in  the 
McKinley  law — railroads  went  into  the 
hands  of  receivers— banks  closed  their 
(joors— the  smoke  of  industry  ceased  to 
cloud  the  sky— three  million  laboring 
people  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 


Gov.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  of  In- 
diana, was  formally  notified  of  his 
nomination  for  the  vice-presidency 
by  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, on  August  20,  at  Indianapolis. 
The  notification  speech  was  made  by 
ex-Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New 
York. 

The  candidate  began  his  speech  by 
saying  that  he  wanted  to  make  some 
general  observations  in  "homespun 
language"  on  the  political  situation. 
Good  government,  he  said,  has  and 
must  ever  have  in  it  a  great  element 
of  morality.  Neither  constitutions 
nor  laws  nor  ordinances  can  com- 
pletely divorce  civil  government 
from  religious  sentiment.  Touching 
on  democracy,  he  said: 

American  democracy  in  its  purity  was 
intended  to  mean,  and  I  believe  does 
mean,  something  more  than  voting, 
something  more  than  selecting  officers. 
American  democracy  does  not  depend 
upon  caste  or  creed  or  condition,  upon 
race  or  color,  upon  wealth  or  poverty, 
upon  success  or  failure.  But  unerringly 
it  docs  depend  upon  the  inner  life  of  the 
individual  citizen.  It  is  an  inspiration 
and  an  aspiration. 

The  historic  Democratic  party  of 
America  had  its  inspiration  in  the  life 
and  conduct  of  its  great  founder.  It  is 
time  now  to  have  a  perfect  concept  of 
that  Democracy,  for  in  recent  years  we 
have  divided  ourselves  into  three 
classes,  and  the  classification  has  been 
made  not  by  the  heart  throbs  of  men, 
but  by  their  social  condition.  We  have 
those  who  are  immeasurably  rich  and 
who  are  looking  for  more,  and  we  have 
those  who  are  unutterably  poor  and 
who  are  growing  poorer.  Between 
these  extremes  we  have  a  great  middle 
class,  living  well  and  reasonably  content, 
except  for  the  uncertainty  of  not  knov^- 
ing  whether  they  are  to  rise  into  the 
first  class  or  sink  into  the  third. 

At  this  point  Governor  Marshall 
paid    his   compliments   to   the   rival 
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Republican  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, saying  that  their  campaign, 
so  far  as  the  Democrats  are  con- 
cerned, does  not  call  for  the  bandy- 
ing of  epithets,  which  he  said  he 
would  leave  to  that  "senile  demen- 
tia" which  has  seized  the  Republican 
party,  the  unfitness  of  which  to  rule, 
he  maintained,  is  disclosed  by  its  in- 
ability to  keep  its  temper.  Speaking 
of  Republican  bosses,  he  said: 

As  for  the  party's  bosses,  the  im- 
proper influences  in  American  political 
life  are  about  equally  divided  between 
them.  Everywhere  "Boss"  Barnes  is 
crossing  swords  with  "Boss"  Flinn,  and 
their  charges  and  countercharges  dis- 
close greatness  only  when  we  apply 
Emerson's  statement,  "Consistency  is 
the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds." 

The  Governor  said  it  was  high 
time  that  the  thoughtful  man  in 
America,  whether  millionaire  or 
pauper,  should  cease  playing  the 
ostrich.  Safety  does  not  consist  in 
hiding  one's  head  in  the  sands  of 
sentiment  or  hope.  The  vastly  rich 
are  foolish,  he  said,  to  keep  on  in- 
sisting that  more  and  more  shall  be 
added  to  their  riches  through  legis- 
lation ostensibly  enacted  to  run  the 
government,  but  in  reality  enacted  to 
loot  the  people. 

Whether  voting  the  ticket  or  not,  men 
everywhere  are  looking  upon  the  awful 
injustice  of  this  economic  system  and  are 
becoming  socialistic  in  theory  if  not  in 
conduct.  But  whatever  badges  men 
may  wear  in  America  this  year,  what- 
ever ballots  they  may  cast  and  whatever 
battle  cries  they  may  utter,  there  are  but 
three  grades  of  citizens. 

The  first  grade  is  made  up  of  the 
favored  few,  their  hangers  on  and  their 
beneficiaries,  who  think  the  eagle  is 
upon  the  dollar  not  as  an  emblem  of  lib- 
erty but  as  an  emblem  of  power  and 
who  look  upon  government  as  an  annex 
to  their  business  affairs;  these  are  they 
who  in  the  last  years  of  Republican  mis- 
rule have  turned  the  temple  of  constitu- 


tional freedom  into  a  money  changers' 
mart  and  have  made  of  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  government  obeisant 
lackeys  of  the  jingling  guinea. 

The  second  g^rade  consists  of  those 
whose  outlook  upon  life  has  been  en- 
larged by  the  civilization  under  which 
we  live,  who  have  been  taught  by  the 
school  and  the  college,  by  the  press  and 
the  magazine,  who  appreciate  the  good 
things  of  life,  whose  horizon  has  been 
enlarged  and  whose  capacity  for  joy  and 
sorrow  has  been  increased. 

The  third  grade  of  citizens  it  pleases 
me  to  call  old-fashioned  constitutional 
Democrats.  These  are  they  who  believe 
that  the  equality  of  mankind  does  not 
consist  in  an  equality  of  brain  and 
brawn,  but  in  an  equality  whereby  every 
man,  native  and  foreign  born,  have  an 
inalienable  right  to  exercise  all  of  his 
aoility  in  getting  on  in  the  world,  just 
so  he  realizes  that  in  getting  on  he 
owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  family  and  to 
the  Republic  to  see  to  it  that  he  gets  on 
honestly  and  that  he  does  not  prevent 
any  other  man  from  obtaining  the  re- 
ward of  his  honesty  and  enterprise. 

These  old-fashioned  Democrats  be- 
lieve in  making  money,  but  they  believe 
every  dollar  made  should  be  so  clean 
that  an  infant  may  cut  its  teeth  upon  it 
And  they  hold  that  it  is  no  part  of  gov- 
ernment to  boost  one  man  and  boot 
another. 


In  1883  there  were  no  wire  nails  pro^ 
duced  in  this  country.  They  were  thei> 
selling  at  $6  a  keg.  We  manufactured 
that  year  50,000  kegs,  when  a  tariff  of 
$4  a  keg  was  placed  upon  wire  nails.  In 
1884  we  manufactured  75,ooo  kegs,  and 
the  price  dropped  to  $5  a  keg.  In  1885. 
we  manufactured  200,000  kegs,  and  the 
price  dropped  to  $4  a  keg,  which  was 
exactly  the  tariff  duty.  In  1886  we- 
manufactured  500,000  kegs,  and  the  price 
dropped  to  $3.40  a  keg.  In  1887  we  man-^ 
ufactured  700,000  kegs,  and  the  price 
dropped  to  $3.30  a  keg.  In  1888  we 
manufactured  2,000,000  kegs,  and  the 
price  dropped  to  $2.60  a  keg.  In  1899 
we  made  over  2,500,000  kegs,  and  the 
price  dropped  to  $2.10  a  keg.  And  all 
this  time  the  duty  was  $4  per  keg.  The 
average  price  in  1902,  the  last  available 
report,  was  $2.15. 
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POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  GREAT 

BRITIAN— TARIFF  REFORM 

AND  THE  LAND. 

By  a  Student  of  British   Politics. 


The  experiences  crowded  into  the 
last  weeks  of  the  summer  session  of 
the  British  Parliament  made  the 
respite  from  the  attacks  of  the  Op- 
position more  than  usually  welcome 
to  the  Government,  whose  members 
have  not  been  slow  in  putting  as 
^reat  a  distance  as  possible  between 
Westminster  and  themselves.  To 
this  circumstance  some  Canadian 
and  United  States  cities  are  indebted 
for  the  presence  of  Mr.  James  Keir 
Hardie,  M.  P.,  during  the  last 
month. 

Boston  gave  the  disting^shed 
leader  of  the  Socialist  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  cordial  wel- 
come, and  may  profit  in  due  time 
from  his  advice  to  make  the  neg- 
lected West  End  "more  like  Com- 
monwealth Avenue."  He  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  to  be  affected  by  the 
dbvious  comment  that  his  four  days' 
sojourn  in  the  Hub  hardly  qualifies 
him  to  contribute  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  grave  social  problems  which 
have  vexed  the  souls  of  thoughtful 
residents  for  a  generation  at  least. 

The  wider  circle  of  Americans 
who  maintain  an  active  interest  in 
fiscal  problems  will  have  found  a 
more  congenial  field  of  study  in  Mr. 
Hardie's  remarks  on  the  political  is- 
sues with  which  he  is  so  closely 
identified.  They  confirm  what  has 
already  been  noted  in  these  pages 
as  to  the  widening  of  the  rift  be- 
tween the  official   Liberals  and  the 


more  extreme  faction  known  as 
Labor-Socialists.  Thus,  in  an  inter- 
view with  a  Boston  reporter,  Mr. 
Hardie  made  it  plain  that  there  was 
no  alliance  with  the  Government: 
"We  are  for  ourselves,  although  we 
will  support  measures  brought  in  by 
the  Government  of  which  we  ap- 
prove." He  evidently  wished  to  em- 
phasize his  own  party's  discontent 
with  a  program  generally  regarded 
as  going  far  beyond  English  needs 
and  ideals,  and,  minimizing  the 
benefits  accruing  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  famous  Budget,  took  oc- 
casion to  dilate  upon  those  social 
conditions  which  appal  every  Amer- 
ican visitor  to  British  shores. 
Enfl^d's  Poverty. 

"The  mass  of  poverty  in  Eng- 
land," he  said,  "is  as  great  as  ever. 
The  struggle  for  existence  is  very 
bitter.  In  the  last  15  years  the  cost 
of  living  has  gone  up  22  1/2  per 
cent.,  and  wages  but  12  1/2  per 
cent.,  even  though  we  have  Free 
Trade  and  no  trusts  in  food  sup- 
plies." 

Even  taken  alone,  this  allusion  to 
the  futility  of  expecting  "Free 
Trade,"  as  understood  in  England, 
to  maintain  the  working  classes  on 
the  lowest  plane  of  living  above  star- 
vation level  would  be  significant 
enough.  It  is  still  more  so  when 
one  remembers  that  other  members 
of  the  Labor  party  no  longer  con- 
ceal their  doubts,  to  use  no  stronger 
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term,  on  the  adaptability  of  Cobden- 
ism  to  twentieth  century  conditions. 
A     recent    issue     of    the     "Labor 
Leader,"   the  official  organ  of  the 
Labor  party,  edited  by  Mr.  Hardie 
himself,   goes   even   farther   in    de- 
nouncing Mr.   Lloyd  George,  char- 
acterizing the  "rare  and  refreshing 
fruit"  proffered  by  that  minister  as 
being   "for   most   part   unripe,   the 
product  of  a  gardener  who  has  only 
superficial  knowledge  of  his  trade." 
Writing  in  regard  to  new  land  pro- 
posals which  Mr.    Lloyd   George  is 
understood  to  have  in  preparation, 
for  raising  revenue  not  forthcoming 
from  his  former  raid  on  this  class  of 
property,  the  "Labor  Leader"  flatly 
tells    the    Chancellor    of    the    Ex- 
chequer that  "the  faith  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  shaken  in  his  social 
policy,"  and  urges  upon  the  Labor 
Party  the  necessity  of  at  once  pre- 
paring alternative  proposals. 
Vexatioos  Land  Question. 
It  would  be  among  the  ironies  of 
politics  if  this  renewed  injection  of 
the  land  question  into  the  arena  of 
British  legislation  should  prove  the 
undoing  of  a  ministry  which  has  set 
class   against   class    in   its   assaults 
upon  the  landed  interest.    The  con- 
nection between  a  reformed  system 
of  land  tenure  and  the  coming  tariff 
is  peculiarly  close  in  England,  which 
imports  under  present  conditions  an 
immense  volume  of  food  whose  do- 
mestic   production    should    occupy 
countless  dwellers  in  city  slums  and 
pauper  institutions.    The  movement 
for  such  an  amelioration  of  social 
conditions,  on  an  equitable  basis,  is 
opportune.    Not    only    is    there    a 
growing  disposition,  among  owners 
of  unentailed  estates,  to  dispose  of 
a  class  of  property  largely  held  for 


considerations  other  than  commer- 
cial return,  but  the  people  at  large 
are  learning  the  falsity  of  many  con- 
ceptions, long  tenaciously  enter- 
tained, both  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
regard  to  England's  landed  interest. 
Some  of  these  are  exposed  in  a  valu- 
able series  of  statistical  mono- 
graphs compiled  by  the  well-known 
political  economist,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock. 

The  above  noted  absence  of  com- 
mercial incentive  to  the  holding  of 
improved  agricultural  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  indicated  by  the 
diminution  of  its  rental  value  to  the 
extent  of  $90,000,000  per  annum 
since  1879.  It  is  therefore  only  from 
land  occupied  by  buildings  that  any 
equitable  taxation  on  increment  can 
be  realized,  and  even  in  this  respect 
it  is  easy  to  pitch  anticipations  too 
high.  As  an  instance,  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  supported 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  increment  taxes 
on  the  ground  that  the  land  of  Lon- 
don alone  now  increases  every  year 
in  value  by  about  $5,000,000,  and 
what  was  going  on  in  London  "was 
going  on  all  over  the  Kingdom."  It 
will  scarcely  be  believed  that,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Government  report 
published  in  1910,  the  annual  in- 
crease for  London,  in  the  value  of 
buildings  and  land  combined,  was 
less  by  $570,000  than  the  increase 
attributed  by  Mr.  Asquith  to  the 
value  of  lands  alone.  To  put  the 
matter  in  another  form,  the  average 
increment  derived  from  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  during 
the  five  years  ending  1908,  has  not 
exceeded  $3,800,000,  that  is  to  say, 
$1,200,000  less  than  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's alleged  figures  for  land-rent 
increment  in  London  alone. 
A  common   statement,   which  has 
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naturally  found  its  way  to  America, 
ascribes  the  ownership  of  the  bulk  of 
London's  land  to  eight  peers,  al- 
though an  investigation  by  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  has  shown  that 
these  do  not  own  more  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  total  area,  the  re- 
mainder falling  to  the  share  of  more 
than  34,000  other  owners.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  the  propagation  of 
these  errors  by  ministers  and  their 
supporters,  for  many  of  the  most 
glaring  misconceptions  were  ex- 
posed in  the  New  Doomsday  Book, 
issued  so  long  ago  as  1875.  The 
origin  of  this  Government  publica- 
tion was  largely  due  to  Mr.  John 
Bright  and  others,  who  wished  it  un- 
derstood that  not  more  than  30,000 
people  had  any  direct  interest  in  the 
land  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Even 
at  that  time,  the  number  was  shown 
to  be  over  a  million  and  the  figure 
is  much  larger  today. 

Revenue  from  Land. 
Many  erroneous  impressions  as  to 
the  revenue  derived  from  large  es- 
tates are  due  to  looking  at  acreage 
rather  than  to  the  average  rent  per 
acre.  And,  as  a  commentary  upon 
the  assumed  preponderance  of  large 
owners,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
owners  of  less  than  an  acre  repre- 
sent three  times  the  financial  interest 
of  those  holding  more  than  20,000 
acres,  and  practically  an  equal  inter- 
est with  those  owning  more  than  i,- 
000  acres,  each  of  these  absorbing 
$190,000,000  by  way  of  rent  value. 
These  figures  antedate  the  New 
Doomsday  Book,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  the  rental  value  of  the  larger 
estates  has  seriously  diminished  in 
the  interval,  while  that  of  the  smaller 
properties  has  risen,  mainly  owing 
to  their  more  general  proximity  to 
urban  areas. 


A  drop  of  40  per  cent,  in  British 
land  rentals  in  the  28  years  since  the 
promulgation  of  Mr.  Henry 
George's  theories  is  a  severe  blow 
to  his  root  proposition,  according  to 
which  the  rental  of  land  necessarily 
increases  as  a  whole,  in  any  progres- 
sive country,  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  national  income  as  a  whole,  thus 
year  by  year  constituting  an  ever 
larger  proportion  of  it. 

The  reported  intention  of  the 
Labor  party  to  contest  a  large  num- 
ber of  Liberal  seats  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  will  damage  the  Gov- 
ernment not  only  by  loss  of  prestige 
but  by  allowing  Conservative  candi- 
dates to  profit  by  the  split  between 
members  of  the  present  coalition. 
The  Conservatives  will  enter  upon 
that  contest  with  a  clear  declaration 
in  favor  of  Tariff  Reform,  as  being 
directly  or  indirectly  essential  to  the 
realization  of  social  schemes  to 
which  the  party  is  pledged.  In  so 
doing,  they  will  avoid  the  results  of 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  present 
ministerialists  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  December,  1910,  in  failing  to 
place  their  intentions  squarely  be- 
fore the  electorate.  English  consti- 
tutional usage  demands  that  this  be 
done  in  the  addresses  issued  by  the 
candidates  and  especially  by  the  min- 
isters, and  it  is  now  being  recalled, 
in  repudiation  of  the  **mandate" 
claimed  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  fol- 
lowers, that  this  course  was  flag- 
rantly evaded.  Out  of  thirteen  cab- 
inet ministers,  only  seven  mentioned 
Irish  Home  Rule,  two  Welsh  Church 
Disestablishment  and  one  adult  suf- 
frage— all  measures  which  the  com- 
ing autumn  session  is  specially  de- 
vised to  force  through  the  lower 
chamber.  Among  the  other  25  min- 
isters, the  respective  mentions  were 
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six,  one  and  one.  The  case  in  re- 
gard to  292  unofficial  Liberals  is  on 
the  same  footing,  the  figures  in  this 
case  being  124,  19  and  46  respec- 
tively. It  is  daily  becoming  more 
clear  that  the  one  purpose  of  the 
second  1910  election  was  to  secure 
a  Liberal  majority  independent  of 
the  Irish  vote  and  that  the  failure  to 
do  this  has  left  the  ministry  at  the 
mercy  of  extremist  factions,  with  po- 
tential results  bluntly  foreshadowed, 
to  American  auditors,  by  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie. 


COTTON 


MANUFACTURERS' 
MEETING. 


The  semi-annual  meeting  (No.  93) 
of  the  National  Association  of  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers  was  held  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  Sept.  9-1 1,  with  the 
usual  large  attendance.  On  the  first 
day,  addresses  of  welcome  were 
made  by  Gov.  Baldwin  and  the 
mayor  of  New  London.  President 
Greene  delivered  his  address.  He 
said  in  part: 

We  have  for  the  past  few  years  been 
considering  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  the  corporations,  until  now  we 
are  forced  to  consider  more  than  ever 
before  the  attitude  of  the  corporations 
toward  their  own  employes.  Fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately,  the  public  have 
had  and  will  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
even  on  this  subject,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown  in  a  recent  strike  in  Boston,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  public  will  have  an 
increasing  influence,  in  my  judgment. 

The  fundamental  conditions  of  our  in- 
dustry have  not  changed  radically  in  the 
past  few  years  except  in  the  largely  in- 
creased proportion  of  foreign-born  oper- 
atives, and  I  venture  to  assert  that  con- 
ditions are  not  at  all  as  serious  as  many 
of  the  present-day  magazine  writers 
would  have  us  believe. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  to  the 
effect  that  the  wage  system  is  becoming 


oosolete  and  that  the  employes  should 
own  the  tools  and  machinery  with  which 
they  work.  I  personally  believe  that  for 
practical  purposes  it  is  useless  to  con- 
sider any  other  system  than  the  wage 
system.  The  program  of  the  radical  So- 
cialists may  some  day  commend  itself  to 
thinking  people,  but  this  is  too  remote 
for  practical  consideration.  While  a 
small  group  of  employes  are  advocating 
the  abolition  of  the  wage  system,  we  are 
obliged  to  run  our  mills  on  the  existing 
system,  and  it  seems  more  profitable  to 
consider  means  of  improving  it  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  employers  as 
a  whole  are  opposed  to  organizations 
which  are  working  for  the  real  good  of 
the  operatives  and  the  community,  but 
in  this  country  of  ambitious  and  liberty- 
loving  men,  limitation  of  wages  or  earn- 
ings or  of  the  hours  of  work  (in  the  case 
of  adult  men),  the  limitation  of  appren- 
tices and  the  closed  shop  should  not  be 
tolerated.  In  some  instances  more  sym- 
pathy and  cordial  co-operation  are 
needed  between  the  foremen  and  the 
operatives,  but  one  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples in  which  we  all  believe  is  that  the 
strictest  discipline  is  as  necessary  in  the 
factory  as  it  is  in  the  school,  home  or 
the  army. 

We  are  facing  an  inevitable  tariff  re- 
vision which,  if  done  wisely,  can  only 
help  the  stockholders  and  operatives 
alike.  On  the  other  hand,  any  radical 
reduction  which  would  seriously  disturb 
the  present  conditions  would,  I  sincerely 
believe,  be  most  disastrous  to  our  indus- 
try and  the  country  at  large.  While 
there  appears  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  Tariff 
Board  in  its  investigation  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry,  undoubtedly  the 
work,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  done  con- 
scientiously and  fairly.  The  time  af- 
forded the  Tariff  Board  for  this  investi- 
gation was  extremely  limited  and  it  is 
perhaps  fair  to  say  that  the  investigation 
was  not  as  complete  as  it  might  have 
been  if  more  time  had  been  allowed. 
Therefore,  those  of  us  who  are  inclined 
to  take  exceptions  to  some  of  their 
statements  should  seek  to  secure  infor- 
mation that  will  extend  their  investiga- 
tion and  be  prepared  to  present  to  Con- 
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gress,  at  the  proper  time,  a  statement  of 
all  the  facts  relating  to  all  branches  of 
the  industry. 

Addresses  on  subjects  of  trade 
interest  and  the  transaction  of  nec- 
essary business  occupied  the  atten- 
tion today  of  the  delegates.  The  ad- 
dresses were  by  George  W.  Neville, 
president  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  on  "Spinning  Values  of 
Different  Grades  of  Cotton;*'  by  S. 
W.  Flesheim  of  Cleveland,  O.,  on 
"Dust-proof  and  Waterproof  Mill 
Flooring";  and  by  J.  A.  Jefferson 
Hayes  of  Letchworth,  Eng.,  on 
"Lithographic  Process  in  Cotton 
Printing." 

At  the  evening  session,  W.  H.  Smith, 
of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  spoke  on  "The  Im- 
portation of  Skilled  Labor,"  and  Arthur 
H.  Gulliver  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  spoke  on 
"Present  Day  Relations  Between  For- 
eign-born Operatives  and  the  Mill  Man- 
agement." "Workmen's  Compensation 
Laws  in  the  United  States"  was  the 
topic  of  discussion  of  Charles  E. 
Hodges  of  Boston,  and  S.  G.  McLendon 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  discussed  "International 
Tariff  Relations." 

Skilled  Labor. 

In  his  paper,  Mr.  Smith  discussed  the 
contract  labor  laws  and  the  matter  of 
skilled  labor.  He  said  "the  reason  why 
there  is  not  a  proper  supply  of  skilled 
labor  available,  is  that  the  intention  of 
the  legislators  is  thwarted  most  effec- 
tively, not  by  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  but  by 
the  commissioners  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Immigration,  who  appear  to 
consider  it  their  duty  to  exclude  all  the 
skilled  help  they  possibly  can,  using  any 
means  to  do  so.  The  weapon  which 
they  are  able  to  use  for  this  purpose  is 
the  presumptive  evidence  clause.  With 
that  instrument  they  can  do  almost  as 
they  choose.  Moreover,  until  some  pro- 
vision has  been  added  to  the  present 
rules  regulating  this  instrument,  the  ex- 
isting outrageous  conditions  will  remain 
with  us,  actually  preventing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  particular  feature  of  the  law 
intended  to  meet  the  need  which  the  leg- 
islators had  in  mind.    Several  forces  act 


in  concert  with  the«e  officials  to  keep 
skilled  help  for  our  shores.  The  im- 
portant ones  are  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers, and  the  labor  unions — both  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  These  influences 
combined  present  a  very  formidable 
front.  The  foreign  unions  and  manufac- 
turers are  waging  a  war  that  we  can  all 
condone,  for  our  gain  is  their  loss.  The 
American  union  holds  blindly  to  the  one 
idea  of  keeping  out  labor  competition, 
and  by  this  very  action  is  stunting  its 
own  development;  but  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  should  form  a 
part  of  such  a  combination,  and  thus 
prevent  the  development  of  new  indus- 
tries, is  an  anomaly  that  should  need 
only  to  be  exposed  to  cease." 

Mill  Owners  and  Operatives. 

Mr.  Gulliver,  in  his  paper,  said  among 
other  things:  "At  the  basis  of  all  suc- 
cessful work  in  any  industry  is  the  con- 
dition of  absolute  fairness  between 
workmen  and  manager,  a  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  relations  that  each  hold 
to  one  another.  This  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  change  in  the  consideration 
of  the  human  element  which  must  enter 
into  successful  manufacture.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  individual 
should  understand  exactly  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  works.  Not  a  few 
of  our  most  unfortunate  strikes  have  oc- 
curred from  the  fact  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  language  of  our  country  is 
not  properly  conveyed  to  the  foreigner 
with  his  different  brain  power  and  dif- 
ferent language.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
employ  in  positions  of  sufficient  trust 
and  responsibility  men  and  women  who 
consider  that  the  amount  that  they  re- 
ceive and  the  duties  that  they  perform 
are  sufficiently  valuable  to  continue  in 
our  service,  and  who  are  able  to  inter- 
pret without  misunderstanding  all 
orders  and  directions  gfiven  by  the  man- 
agement that  have  to  be  carried  out  to 
the  letter  by  each  operative  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  plant.  We  also  require 
continuous  employment  of  the  same 
working  force  to  meet  on  a  fair  basis 
the  competition  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors." 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Mr.  Hodges  said  in  his  paper:  "Work- 
men's compensation  laws,  so-called,  have 
now  been  passed  in  thirteen  States  in 
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the  Union  and  others  will  undoubtedly 
adopt  similar  laws  in  rapid  succession. 
The  change,  though  unwelcome  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  increase  in  the  cost 
of  accidents  to  workmen,  is  a  relief  from 
the  almost  intolerable  state  of  affairs  to 
which  the  former  system  had  reduced  us. 
Under  the  new  system  of  workmen's 
compensation  there  will  remain  ample 
opportunity  for  deception,  but  I  believe 
the  temptation  is  greatly  reduced.  It  is 
a  fair  statement,  I  think,  that  the  great 
majority  of  employers  in  the  States 
where  a  compensation  law  has  been 
passed,  have  taken  advantage  of  its  pro- 
visions. In  regard  to  the  cost  of  acci- 
dents to  employes  under  the  new  laws. 
I  believe  that  the  employer  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  ultimately  it  will  not  be 
as  great  as  the  current  rates  of  insur- 
ance against  the  compensation  make  it 
appear.  I  think  the  insurance  com- 
panies have  acted  wisely,  in  fact  could 
hardly  have  adopted  any  other  course,  in 
making  the  rates  as  high  as  they  have 
done.  The  system  is  an  untried  one  in 
this  country  and  no  one  can  foresee  with 
certainty  what  the  ratio  will  be  between 
the  cost  of  accidents  and  the  wages  paid 
to  employes,  which  is  the  basis  used  in 
determining  the  premium  for  insurance." 

International  Tariff  Relations. 

S.  G.  McLendon's  paper  upon  "Inter- 
national Tariff  Relations"  was  in  part  as 
follows: 

"Every  progressive  country  in  the 
world  is  almost  daily  making  its  tariff 
regulations  more  and  more  protective, 
and  more  and  more  scientifically  protec- 
tive, keeping  in  view  the  subject  of  rev- 
enue to  be  derived  from  those  articles 
which  it  cannot  produce,  and  applying 
protection  both  on  raw  commodities  and 
to  the  manufactured  article,  according  as 
the  country  had  the  one  or  both  to  pro- 
tect. The  dead  and  non-progressive 
countries  of  the  world,  on  the  other 
hand,  adhere  to  the  principle  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only.  In  China  the  maxi- 
mum tariff  is  S  per  cent.  In  Egypt  it  is 
eight.  In  British  India  it  is  5  per  cent., 
and  in  Siam  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

"Turn  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  and  their  tariffs  are  constantly  in- 
creasing in  the  number  of  articles  made 
dutiable,  and  constantly  increasing  the 
application  of  accurate  and  scientific 
knowledge  in  working  out  tariff  sched- 


ules. It  is  often  said,  and  almost  uni- 
versally believed,  that  the  tariff  is  the 
father  of  the  trust.  This  is  not  true. 
The  trust  is  the  direct  offspring  of  un- 
restricted competition.  It  is  the  power 
of  combination  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
defencelessness  and  unprotected  position 
of  the  individual  on  the  other,  and  not 
the  tariff,  which  are  destroying  the  small 
and  adding  power  to  the  strong.  The 
remedy  is  to  protect  both  agriculturist 
and  manufacturer  against  the  foreigner 
by  intelligently  and  wisely  constructed 
protective  tariffs,  and  to  disarm  the 
trust  by  legislation  that  will  re-establish 
fair  trade.  Under  laws  that  would  pro- 
vide for  fair  trade  neither  the  big  trust 
nor  the  little  trust  could  thrive  by  ex- 
termination and  subsequent  extortion. 
Such  laws  could  be  enacted  as  would  in- 
sure fair  trade,  and  only  by  such  laws 
can  the  power  of  the  trust  be  de- 
stroyed." 


On  the  last  two  days,  several  tech- 
nical papers  were  read,  H.  S.  Reed, 
of  California,  discussed  cotton  rais- 
ing in  that  State,  and  Wm.  W. 
Wheeler,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  spoke 
on  the  "Canto  Cotton  of  Cuba." 
Other  papers  were  on  selection  of 
suitable  sites  for  cotton  mills,  wastes 
in  cotton  manufacture,  and  cotton 
growing  in  India. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  favor- 
ing a  reasonable  workmen's  compen- 
sation law,  and  protesting  against 
defective  ginning  and  baling  of  cot- 
ton. There  was  not  much  tariff  dis- 
cussion during  the  meeting. 


A  duty  high  enough  to  equalize  the 
difference  between  foreign  and  domestic 
labor  has  therefore  created,  fostered, 
and  developed  home  industries,  and  by 
virtue  of  domestic  competition  prices 
have  been  reduced  in  many  cases  below 
the  duty  levied,  while  the  wages  of 
American  labor  have  been  sustained. 


The  English  workman  in  America 
gets  wages  130  per  cent,  better  than  he 
receives  in  England. 
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VERMONT  AND  MAINE  STATE 
ELECTIONS. 


The  full  report  of  the  voting  on 
the  State  ticket  in  the  Vermont  state 
election,  held  on  September  3,  has 
been  unofficially  compiled,  without 
materially  altering  the  earlier  re- 
turns. The  total  vote  reached  65,- 
033,  the  largest  cast  in  a  State  elec- 
tion since  1904.  There  was  no  elec- 
tion by  the  people,  but  the  Republi- 
cans claim  a  safe  majority  on  joint 
ballot  in  the  Legislature,  which  in- 
sures the  election  of  Allen  M. 
Fletcher  in  October,  as  well  as  the 
remainder  of  the  State  ticket.  The 
total  vote  for  all  five  candidates  for 
Governor  was  as  follows : 

Allen  M.  Fletcher,  of  Cavendish 
(Republican),  26,259. 

Harland  B.  Howe,  of  St.  Johns- 
bury  (Democrat),  20,350. 

Eraser  Metzger,  of  Randolph 
(Progressive),  15,800. 

Clement  F.  Smith,  of  Morrisville 
(Prohibition),  1443. 

Fred  W.  Suitor,  of  Barre  (Social- 
ist), 1,181. 

In  1910  the  total  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor was : 

John  A.  Mead  (Republican),  35,- 
263. 

Charles    D.   Watson   (Democrat), 

17425. 

Edwin  R.  Towle  (Prohibition),  i,- 
044. 

Chester  E.  Ordway  (Socialist), 
1,055. 

The  reported  "Democratic  gains" 
appear  only  in  the  election  of  a 
larger  number  of  representatives  in 
the  Legislature,  mostly  the  result  of 
local  contests  and  where  "Progres- 
sive" candidates  were  in  evidence. 
In  only  one  year  since  the  civil  war 
has  the  total  Democratic  vote  ex- 


ceeded 21,000,  and  that  was  in  1880 
when  it  was  21,245.  They  cast  20,- 
908  votes  in  1876,  and  20,350  votes 
this  year.  The  Republicans  re- 
elected both  of  their  Congressmen 
by  reduced  pluralities. 

Various  unofficial  and  unauthentic 
lists  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives-elect have  been  published  since 
the  election.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
Senate  stands  27  Republicans  and  3 
Democrats.  Of  the  246  Representa- 
tives, the  Republican  leaders  figure 
125  Republicans,  62  Democrats  and 
52  Progressives.  Three  towns  failed 
to  elect  and  three  are  in  doubt.  The 
Third  Party  leaders  claim  that 
Fletcher  will  fall  14  short  of  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Legislature,  but  give  no 
reliable  figures. 

Maine  emerged  from  the  State 
election  of  September  9,  in  which 
the  Republicans  were  victorious  ex- 
cept in  one  Congressional  district, 
to  find  herself  in  the  throes  of  an- 
other political  contest,  with  five  par- 
ties in  the  field  for  the  six  electoral 
votes.  Revised  returns  on  the  vote 
for  Governor,  with  five  small  towns 
missing,  give  Haines,  Republican, 
70,880;  Plaisted,  Democrat,  67,848. 
Haines's  plurality,  3,032.  The  plu- 
rality for  Plaisted,  Democrat,  in  1910 
was  8,660. 

There  is  a  Republican  majority  in 
the  Legislature  on  joint  ballot  of  17. 
The  Senate  stands  21  Republicans  to 
10  Democrats  and  the  House  77  Re- 
publicans to  72  Democrats.  Former 
Congressman  Edwin  C.  Burleigh, 
who  received  the  Republican  prefer- 
ential vote  in  the  recent  primaries, 
will  succeed  Obadiah  Gardner,  Dem- 
ocrat, in  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  the  first  and  fourth  Congres- 
sional districts,  Asher  C.  Hinds  and 
Frank    E.    Guernsey,    Republicans, 
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were  re-elected.  In  the  third  district 
Forest  Goodwin,  Republican,  was 
elected  by  a  good  majority  over 
Samuel  W.  Gould,  the  present  Dem- 
ocratic representative.  In  the  sec- 
ond district,  Congressman  D.  J.  Mc- 
Gillicuddy,  Democrat,  was  re-elected 
by  a  reduced  plurality  over  Wm.  B. 
Skelton,  Republican. 

On  referendum  questions  not 
more  than  half  the  voters  took  the 
trouble  to  declare  themselves.  The 
most  important  of  these  questions, 
authorizing"  a  State  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  for  good  roads,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  four  to  one. 


COMPARISON         OF         WEEKLY 

WAGES    IN    A    COTTON    MILL 

FOR  THE  YEARS  1896 

AND  1912. 


The  following  figures  from  the  books 
of  a  Maine  cotton  mill  show  the  large 
increase  in  wages  from  1896  to  1912. 
When  two  amounts  are  given  the  low 
figures  represent  the  pay  of  unskilled 
operatives.  Some  of  the  highest  figures 
are  only  obtained  by  a  very  few  of  ex- 
ceptional skill. 

WBTAVB   ROOM. 

1896  I9I2 

Weavers. 

$4.48  to  $6.92   $12.00  to  $13.00 

Room  Hands. 

$540  to  $6.00   $6.95  to  $11.00 

Overseer. 
$9.00  $18.80 

SPOOLi  ROOM. 

Room  Hands. 
$6.00  $9.90 

Warpers. 
$540  $6.00  to  $10.75 

Spoolers. 
$4.00  to  $7.00   $5.75  to  $10.00 

SPINNINO  ROOM. 

Overseer 

$18.00  $37.80 

Second  Hands. 

$6.00  to  $7.50 $16.50 

Doffers  and  Cleaners. 
$2.40  to  $5.40 $4.95  to  $7.25 


Spinners. 
$4.20  to  $5.40   $4.95  to  $10.30 

CARD  ROOM. 

Overseers. 

$21.00  $46.00 

Second  Hand. 

$10.50  $19.80 

Picker  Foreman. 

$9.00  $13.20 

Picker  Hands. 

$6.90 $9.90 

Grinders. 

$9.00 $13.00  to  $14.00 

Room  Hands. 

$2.10  to  $6.60   $6.60  to  $9.90 

Roving  Hands. 
$6.00  to  $6.60   $6.00  to  $12.00 


Slasher  Tenders. 

$7.50  to  $12.00  $9.90  to  $16.50 

Beamers. 
$7.50  to  $12.00  $10.00  to  $18.00 

Dye  House. 
$7  50  to  $8.10   $9.25  to  $10.25 

Yard  Hands. 
$7.50  $10.55 

Watchmen. 
$10.50  (12  hrs.) (8  hrs.)  $13.47 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, a  Free  Trade  organ,  is  not 
pleased  with  Prof.  Wilson's  silence 
on  many  important  questions.  It 
says  that  his  coldness  toward  the 
banking  questions,  as  shown  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance,  and  his  subse- 
quent silence  on  the  subject  in  what 
he  has  had  to  say  on  public  ques- 
tions, is  proving  infinitely  discour- 
aging to  the  advocates  of  sound  leg- 
islation. But  Mr.  Wilson  wants  to 
extinguish  every  vestige  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff.  He  has  not  time  to  con- 
sider banking  and  other  such  ques- 
tions. 


The  business  of  the  country  rests  on 
a  protective  tariff  basis. — Pres.  Taft. 

If  a  thing  is  made  at  home,  home 
labor  is  employed. 

The  Democratic  party  always  goes 
into  partnership  with  calamity. 
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THE   RECORD  OF  CONGRESS. 

Some  of  the  Things  Done  and  Some  That  Were  Left  Undone. 


In  one  respect  at  least  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress  has  made  a  "rec- 
ord"— its  second  session  having 
lasted  267  days.  This  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  first  session  of 
the  Fifty-third  Congress,  which 
lasted  268  days.  It  has  also  excelled 
all  previous  records  except  one  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  appropriations, 
which  amount  to  $i,oi9,336,i43»  ^o 
which  should  be  added  those  of  the 
extra  session,  $301,052,  making  the 
total  thus  far  $1,019,637,195,  while 
the  total  for  the  last  session  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  was  $1,026,582,- 
881 — this  difference  being  accounted 
for  by  the  smaller  appropriation  re- 
quired from  this  Congress  for  the 
Panama  canal.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
Republican  critics  of  the  Democratic 
majority,  that  its  failure  to  make 
certain  needful  appropriations  will 
leave  a  deficit  of  $30,000,000  to  be 
provided  for  at  the  next  session. 

The  final  adjournment  came  at 
4.30  p.  m.,  on  Monday,  August  26. 
The  last  two  days  were  consumed  in 
"fillibustering*'  in  the  Senate  over 
two  measures — Senator  La  Follette 
demanding  action  on  the  Penrose 
campaign  fund  resolution,  which 
was  finally  adopted;  and  Senators 
Chamberlin,  Martine,  Swanson  and 
Culberson  fighting  for  a  provision  in 
the  general  deficiency  bill  for  the 
payment  of  certain  old  claims,  ag- 
gregating $600,000,  demanded  by 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Oregon  and 
Texas,  to  reimburse  the  states  for 
money  expended  by  them  for  mili- 
tary and  defensive  purposes.  Fi- 
nally, these  Senators  abandoned  the 


"fillibuster"  on  the  promise  that  the 
claims  should  have  further  consid- 
eration at  the  next  session.  In  the 
deficiency  bill,  as  passed,  is  an  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000  for  the 
Gettysburg  Memorial  celebration 
next  year,  and  $350,000  for  exten- 
sion of  customs'  work.  An  item  for 
extra  pay  for  Congp-essional  em- 
ployes was  defeated. 

Of  the  total  appropriations  made 
at  this  session,  $223,225,510.84  are 
for  military  and  naval  purposes. 
The  appropriation  for  pensions  is 
$153,582,000.  Early  in  the  second 
session  an  age  and  service  pension 
law,  providing  for  an  increase  of 
about  $25,000,000  in  pensions,  was 
substituted  for  a  dollar-a-day  pen- 
sion bill  passed  by  the  House  which 
provided  for  an  increase  of  $75,000,- 
000  and  would  have  necessitated  a 
bond  issue.  After  a  long  contest 
between  the  two  houses,  a  provision 
was  inserted  in  the  pension  appro- 
pration  bill  abolishing  the  18  pension 
agencies  in  the  country,  and  paying 
pensioners  direct  from  Washington. 

In  the  matter  of  economy,  the 
only  "savings"  effected  were  in  cut- 
ting down  the  force  of  government 
employes;  curtailment  of  the  naval 
building  program;  reduction  of  the 
army  by  five  regiments;  the  saving 
of  about  $7,000,000  in  providing  for 
one  battle-ship  instead  of  two;  and 
the  postponement  of  a  large  appro- 
priation for  public  buildings  to  the 
next  session. 

Fate  of  Tariff  Bills. 

The  tariff  agitation  of  the  session 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
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results:  Two  bills,  the  wool  bill  and 
the  steel  bill,  were  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft.  The  chemical  bill  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  The  cotton 
bill  died  in  conference.  The  sugar 
bill,  a  Republican  measure,  passed 
by  the  Senate,  which  would  have 
been  approved  by  the  President,  was 
blocked  in  conference  by  the  House 
because  it  was  feared  President  Taft 
would  gain  the  credit;  and  an  excise 
tax  bill,  the  Democrats  refusing  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
pealing the  Canadian  reciprocity  act. 

More  than  $100,000  were  actually 
expended,  and  much  more  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  House,  in  the  in- 
vestigations undertaken  by  numer- 
ous committees,  mostly  for  political 
reasons.  They  achieved  little  of  im- 
portance, and  several  were  quietly 
dropped.  The  result  of  the  Steel 
Trust  investigation  was  five  conflict- 
ing reports,  and  a  variety  of  recom- 
mendations on  which  no  action  was 
taken. 

The  vicious  practice  of  attaching 
"riders"  to  appropriation  bills  was 
very  prevalent  at  this  session.  Some 
zealous  "reformer"  got  a  provision 
inserted  in  the  postoffice  appropria- 
tion bill  shutting  oflF  all  mail  facili- 
ties from  the  public  on  Sunday;  but 
the  Postmaster  General  has  per- 
fected a  plan  by  which  holders  of 
lock  boxes  at  first  and  second-class 
postoffices  will  have  access  to  them 
on  Sunday,  and  mail  may  be  as- 
sorted in  railway  cars  before  it 
reaches  its  destination.  A  section 
was  incorporated  in  the  same  bill, 
near  the  close  of  the  session,  requir- 
ing publishers  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  to  file  with  the  Postmast- 
er General  semi-annually  and  to 
print  in  their  own  publications  the 


names  of  their  owners,  stockholders, 
editors,  and  figures  of  circulation, 
etc.  This  "publicity"  provision  will 
arouse  considerable  opposition  from 
publishers  when  its  full  character  is 
understood. 

Parcelt  Post. 

A  parcels-post  section  was  also  in- 
serted in  the  post  office  appropria- 
tion bill  in  a  form  which  indicates 
that  it  is  regarded  as  an  experiment; 
for  the  President  is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  joint  commission  of  three 
Senators  and  three  Representatives 
to  make  further  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject. Under  this  legislation  it  is  pro- 
vided that  hereafter  fourth-class  mail 
matter  shall  embrace  all  other  mat- 
ter, including  farm  and  factory  prod- 
ucts, not  now  embraced  by  law  in 
either  the  first,  second  or  third  class, 
not  exceeding  eleven  pounds  in 
weight  nor  greater  in  size  than  sev- 
enty-two inches  in  leng^  and  girth 
combined,  nor  in  form  likely  to  in- 
jure the  person  of  any  postal  em- 
ploye or  damage  the  mail  equipment 
or  other  mail  matter,  and  not  of  a 
character  perishable  within  a  period 
reasonably  required  for  transporta- 
tion and  delivery.  For  parcels  post 
purposes  the  United  States  and  its 
Territories,  including  Alaska,  but 
excepting  the  Philippines,  are  to  be 
divided  into  units  of  area  thirty  min- 
utes square,  identical  with  a  quarter 
of  the  area  formed  by  the  intersect- 
ing parallel  of  latitude  and  meridians 
of  longitude,  represented  on  appro- 
priate postal  maps,  and  these  units 
of  area  are  to  be  the  basis  of  eight 
postal  zones.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  required  to  provide  such  spe- 
cial equipenmt,  maps,  stamps,  direc- 
tories, and  printed  instructions  as 
are  necessary  to  administer  the  par- 
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eels  post,  and  to  hire  teams  and 
drivers.  He  will  be  allowed  to  draw 
on  a  special  appropriation  of  $750,- 
000  made  in  the  post  office  appro- 
priation act. 

Most  of  the  objectionable  "riders" 
attached  to  appropriation  bills  were 
eliminated  on  the  insistence  of  the 
President  or  modified  by  the  Senate, 
but  not  until  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  appropriations  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  three  times  by 
special  resolution.  One  of  the  "rid- 
ers" provided  for  a  seven-year  ten- 
ure for  employes  in  the  government 
departments,  and  another  abolished 
th€  Commerce  Court.  Other  "rid- 
ers" adopted  in  one  House  and  re- 
jected in  the  other,  provided  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Canadian  Reciprocity 
act  and  the  continuance  of  the  Tar- 
iff Board. 

Several  measures  "in  the  supposed 
interests  of  Labor"  failed  of  passage, 
either  in  the  Senate  or  House. 
Among  them  were  bills  to  create  a 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  em- 
ployers' liability  and  workmen's 
compensation  bill.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  immigration  bill.  The 
bills  modifying  laws  relating  to  in- 
junctions, and  prohibiting  corpora- 
tions from  making  campaign  contri- 
butions and  limiting  contributions  of 
individuals,  go  over  to  the  next  ses- 
sion. The  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  limiiting  the  tenure 
of  office  of  the  President  to  a  single 
term  of  six  years,  was  blocked  by 
the  insurgent  Republicans  in  both 
Houses.  A  bill  was  passed  creating 
an  Industrial  Commission. 

In  the  Senate  the  Democrats 
emasculated  the  arbitration  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  their 
ratification  by  those  countries.    The 


President  finally  signed  the  Panama 
Canal  bill,  which  provides  for  free 
passage  of  American  coast-wise  ves- 
sels, exclusion  of  railroad-owned 
ships,  admission  of  foreign-built 
ships  not  in  coastwise  trade  to 
American  registry,  and  the  free  ad- 
mission of  foreign  ship-building  ma- 
terial to  the  canal  zone.  His  request 
that  Congress  pass  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  the  canal  bill  was  not 
designed  to  abrogate  treaty  obliga- 
tions, was  not  complied  with. 

The  only  other  matters  of  much 
importance  that  need  be  mentioned, 
are  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  popular  election  of  United 
States  Senators;  and  a  measure  to 
encourage  the  settlement  of  Ameri- 
cans, on  Western  lands,  which  is  in- 
tended to  discourage  emigration  of 
Western  farmers  to  Canada. 


TARIFF   BILLS  SIXTY- 
SECOND  CONGRESS. 

Second  Session,  zgza. 
Below  is   a   record   of  the   tariff 
bills  of  the  2nd  Session  of  the  62nd 
Congress  (191 2): 

January  24  The  Metals  Bill 

February  22 The  Chemical  Bill 

March  16  The  Sugar  Bill 

March  20 The  Excise  Bill 

July  27  The  Wool  Bill 

August  3  The  Cotton  Bill 

The  Metals  Bill 

Passed  the  House  January  29th, 
by  a  vote  of  216  to  100.  On  May 
31  the  Senate  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
37  to  27  an  amendment  providing 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Canadian  reci- 
procity act,  and  a  duty  of  $2  a  ton 
on  print  paper.  May  28,  Senator 
Cummins'  substitute  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  60.    August  3  the 
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Senate  receded  from  its  Canadian 
reciprocity  amendmewt,  which  left 
the  bill  approved  by  both  Houses. 
Vetoed  by  Taft  August  3.  Passed 
over  veto,  173  to  83.  Veto  sus- 
tained in  Senate  August  16. 

It  reduced  the  average  duties 
from  34.51  to  2242  per  cent.  Esti- 
mated that  the  imports  would  in- 
crease nearly  $20,000,000.  Articles 
now  dutiable  placed  on  the  free  list 
were  iron,  ore,  hoop  and  bored  iron 
and  steel,  wire  and  wire  fencing, 
nails,  horseshoes,  zincore,  cash  reg- 
isters, linotype  machines,  printing 
presses,  sewing  machines  and  type- 
writers. 

The  Chemical  Bill 
Passed   the    House    February   21st, 
by  a  vote  of  178  to  127,  defeated  in 
the  Senate.    This   bill   reduced   the 
average  duties  about  31  per  cent. 

The  Sugar  Bill 

Passed  the  House  March  i6th,  by  a 
vote  of  198  to  103.  On  July  27th 
the  Republicans  of  the  Senate, 
aided  by  two  Louisiana  Senators, 
passed  the  Lodge  Sugar  Bill,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  House  Bill,  by  a 
vote  of  37  to  25.  Not  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

The  House  Bill  put  sugar  on  the 
free  list,  and  abolished  $53,000,000 
in  annual  customs  revenue.  The 
Lodge  Bill  reduced  the  duty  on 
sugar  from  $1.90  to  $1.60  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  abolished  the  differen- 
tial. The  revenue  loss  entailed 
would  be  about  $5,000,000.  July 
30th,  the  House  rejected  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  measure 
was  dropped. 

The  Excise  Bill 

Pased  the  House  March  19th,  by  a 
vote  of  250  to  40.    Eighty  Republi- 


cans voted  with  the  Democrats. 
The  Finance  Committee  reported 
adversely  on  this  bill.  July  26th  the 
House  Excise  Bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  37  to  18.  It  car- 
ried a  provision  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Canadian  Reciprocity  Act,  and  for  a 
permanent  tariff  commission.  July 
30th  the  House  rejected  the  Senate 
amendment. 

This  bill  was  designed  to  replace 
the  revenue  from  sugar  duties.  It 
was  intended  to  produce  anywhere 
from  $20,000,000  to  $60,000,000  a 
year.  This  bill  extended  the  present 
corporation  tax  to  include  individ 
uals  and  co-partnerships  having  an 
income  of  $5,000  or  over  per  year. 
The  Senate  changed  the  bill  to  ex- 
empt labor  organizations,  agricul- 
tural associations  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations of  an  insurance  char- 
acter. 

The  Wool  Bill 

Passed  the  House  April  ist,  by  a 
vote  of  189  to  92.  Twenty  insurgent 
Republicans  voted  with  the  Demo- 
crats. The  Republican  majority  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported unfavorably  on  the  bill.  The 
Democrats  submitted  a  minority  re- 
port. July  25th,  the  La  Follette 
substitute  for  the  House  Bill  passed 
the  Senate  39  to  27.  The  confer- 
ence reported  practically  the  same  as 
last  year's  Wool  Bill.  The  President 
vetoed  this  bill,  and  on  August  13th, 
the  House  passed  the  bill  over  the 
President's  veto,  by  a  vote  of  174  to 
80.  The  veto  was  sustained  in  the 
Senate  on  August  i6th. 

The  Cotton  BilL 

This  bill  passed  the  House,  and  on 
August  14th  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  36  to  19.  Died  in  confer- 
ence. 
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BOOK  REVIEW. 


The  Indostrial  Development  of  Nations 
—An  Able  and  Exhaustive  Treat- 
ment of  an  Important  Subject 

"The  Industrial  Development  of 
Nations"  from  the  pen  of  George  B. 
Curtiss  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
title  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
important  treatise  on  the  historical 
and  economic  phase  of  the  tariff 
question  and  those  political  contro- 
versies which  have  been  associated 
with  that  question  in  the  United 
States  that  has  appeared.  Mr.  Cur- 
tiss has  devoted  about  thirty  years  of 
his  life  to  the  subject  of  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  history  of  the 
world's  great  nations,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  standard  work  published 
in  1896,  under  the  title  of  "Protec- 
tion and  Prosperity." 

The  student  who  appreciates  thor- 
oughness in  any  economic  or  his- 
torical study,  whether  he  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  learned  profession,  a  poli- 
tician, manufacturer,  business  man, 
college  professor,  or  of  any  other 
occupation,  ought  to  be  well  pleased 
with  this  great  work.  It  has  not  size 
alone  to  commend  it,  although  it 
consists  of  three  volumes,  the  first 
of  672  pages  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  industries  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  tariff  policies  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Russia  and  other 
Continental  countries.  The  history 
of  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
United  States  and  of  those  great  po- 
litical controversies  and  events 
which  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  material  progress 
from  the  begfinning  of  the  Colonial 
period  to  i860,  is  treated  in  volume 
2  of  560  pages.  Volume  3,  of  704 
pages,    including    a    general    index 


and  about  thirty  tables  of  miscel- 
laneous statistics,  treats  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  i860 
to  February,  1912.  In  all  the  little 
details  of  book-making,  which  are  so 
essential  and  so  frequently  neglected 
in  books  of  reference,  Mr.  Curtiss 
has  been  wisely  prodigal  of  pains. 
The  pages  are  provided  with  mar- 
ginal headings  and  printed  in  admir- 
ably clear  type.  Besides  the  general 
index  there  is  a  list  of  141  principal 
statistical  tables  compiled  from  re- 
liable official  sources,  representing  a 
vast  amount  of  labor.  The  work 
evinces  a  Wonderful  amount  of  pa- 
tient research  and  untiring  industry. 
In  the  preparation  of  tables  and 
grouping  of  data  it  establishes  the 
reputation  of  the  author  as  a  clear 
thinker  and  logician  and  stamps  bim 
as  one  of  the  most  terse  and  vigor- 
ous as  well  as  interesting  economic 
writers  of  his  day. 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  the  por- 
traits of  thirty-two  of  the  world's 
greatest  constructive  statesmen  who 
have  been  champions  of  the  protec- 
tive system  and  exerted  a  potent  in- 
fluence in  the  up-building  of  nations. 
Among  them  are  Lord  Bacon,  Jo- 
seph Chamberlain,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Count  Colbert,  Napoleon,  Matthew 
Carey,  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Jackson,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Qay,  Daniel 
Webster,  Horace  Greeley^  Henry  C. 
Carey,  Lincoln,  Blaine,  Conkling, 
William  D.  Kelley,  Samuel  J.  Ran- 
dall, Harrison,  McKinley,  Reed, 
Dingley  and  James  M.  Swank.  A 
novel  and  interesting  feature  in  con- 
nection with  each  illustration  is  an 
important  quotation  from  the  say- 
ings of  the  subject,  printed  under  the 
portrait. 

Within  the  covers  of  this  work  we 
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find  not  only  a  history  of  the  tariff 
policies  of  nations,  a  discussion  and 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy  involved,  but  it  treats  of 
finance,  banking,  wealth,  periods  of 
panics  and  depression  in  business,  of 
manufacturing,  agriculture,  mining, 
and  in  fact  of  the  whole  field  of  the 
industrial  arts,  of  navigation,  ship- 
ping, and  foreign  and  domestic  trade, 
of  inventions  and  discoveries,  of  edu- 
cational and  governmental  institu- 
tions, commercial  wars  and  con- 
quests, of  slavery,  nullification,  seces- 
sion and  the  great  political  contro- 
versies of  the  United  States  which 
have  been  associated  with  the  tariff 
controversies.  It  gfives  a  history  of 
every  tariff  law  passed  by  Congress 
from  1789  to  the  present  time  from 
which  the  reader  will  learn  when  the 
bill  was  introduced,  when  passed, 
when  signed  by  the  President  and 
became  a  law,  the  political  party  re- 
sponsible for  it,  its  general  scope  and 
effect,  in  fact  the  author  has  gone 
back  to  the  very  foundation  and  in- 
ception of  the  protective  sentiment 
in  the  United  States,  giving  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain  colonial  pol- 
icy, the  industrial  life  of  the  colon- 
ists, the  commercial  and  industrial 
phases  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
the  States  under  the  Federation,  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  industrial  revolution  in  England, 
the  war  of  1812,  the  great  Civil  War, 
the  growth  of  industries.  We  find 
also  an  ample  discussion  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject  of  reciprocity  in 
general  and  the  Canadian  Agree- 
ment in  particular;  the  trusts  and  the 
tariff  and  the  high  cost  of  living;  the 
history  of  the  Tariff  Board  and  a 
most  complete  and  instructive  analy- 
sis of  President  Taft's  plan   for  a 


downward  revision  of  the  tariff  The 
doctrine  of  Free  Trade  is  analyzed  in 
all  of  its  aspects  as  is  the  policy  of  a 
tariff-for-revenue  only.  Not  a  single 
phase  of  our  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life  has  been  neglected.  It  con- 
tains the  most  ample,  useful,  and  in- 
structive exposition  and  treatise  of 
what  an  American  citizen  should 
know  pertaining  to  indusitrial  and 
commercial  subjects  to  be  found  in 
any  work. 

Copies  of  this  work  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  author  at  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.    Price  $15. 


WILSON  AND  THE  FARMERS. 


Robert  smt  Tkomp$<m  4m  the  IrUh  WarU. 

Mr.  Wilson  re-echoes  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Baltinwre  platform  to 
sudden  and  revolutionary  alterations 
of  the  tariff.  He  also  perceives  this 
to  be  a  live  wire;  but  he  has  not 
taken  the  advice  of  The  Worid  to 
fight  shy  of  the  question.  His  talk 
to  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  fur- 
nishes the  comment  to  his  profes- 
sions of  concern  for  our  manufac- 
tures. It  shows  the  animus  with 
which  he  approaches  the  subject, 
which  is  that  of  a  doctrinaire  of  the 
Manchester  (England)  school.  He 
tells  the  farmers  that  Protection  has 
been  set  up  and  maintained  at  their 
expense,  that  they  never  have  had 
their  say  in  national  politics,  and  that 
the  time  has  come  for  them  to 
"break  into  their  own  house"  and 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Governor  Wilson  has  written 
some  not  very  successful  books  on 
American  history,  but  he  seems  to 
have  missed  the  fact  that  Protection 
was  established  in  this  country  when 
97  per  cent,  of  our  people  were  farm- 
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ers,  and  that  it  was  established  be- 
cause they  had  found  it  intolerable 
and  impoverishing  to  carry  on  farm- 
ing when  there  was  nothing  but 
farming  going  on.  We  do  not  have 
a  protective  tariff  because  we  have 
manufacturers  to  protect.  We  have 
manufacturers  because  we  have  had 
a  protective  tariff,  which  was  set 
up  because  the  American  farmer 
wanted  customers  as  well  as  com- 
petitors. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  his  school, 
Gov.  Wilson  fastens  the  attention  of 
his  hearers  upon  the  prices  of  what 
they  buy  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
of  what  they  have  to  sell.  This  be- 
trays the  academic  mind,  as  the  pro- 
fessor only  buys,  and  does  not  real- 
ize easily  or  ordinarily  that  the 
amount  of  his  salary  depends  on  the 
number  of  tall  chimneys  that  are 
smoking.  But  even  a  New  Jersey 
farmer  must  know  that  there  was  a 
time  when  his  father  sold  his  eggs  to 
the  professor  at  twelve  cents  a 
dozen;  and  may  have  heard  from  his 
grandfather  of  a  time  when  they 
were  worth  three  cents  a  dozen,  and 
other  things  in  proportion.  Would 
he  like  to  go  back  to  those  cheap 
times,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
learned  governor? 


From  the  New  York  Trilmne. 

The  farmer  who  is  told  by  Grov- 
ernor  Wilson  that  the  tariff  is  to 
blame  for  high  prices  and  that  he  is 
the  chief  sufferer  therefrom  has  only 
to  turn  to  a  recent  census  bulletin 
on  crops  to  see  the  fallacy  of  both 
teachings. 

The  bulletin  will  show  him,  in  the 
first  place,  that  in  the  ten  years  from 
1899  to  1909  the  value  of  the  crops 
of  the  country  grew  from  $2,999,- 


000,000  to  $5,487,000,000,  or  83  per 
cent.,  while  the  quantity  of  those 
crops,  as  measured  by  acreage,  in- 
creased only  9.9  per  cent.  Thus,  the 
agricultural  interests,  while  extend- 
ing their  operations  only  about  10 
per  cent.,  have  seen  the  value  of 
their  produce  almost  doubled.  The 
increase  in  the  production  of  cereals 
was  only  1.7  per  cent,  while  the  in- 
crease in  value  of  those  cereals 
which  the  farmer  has  to  sell  was 
79.8  per  cent.  Cotton  tells  the  same 
story,  increasing  in  quantity  only 
1 1.7  per  cent.,  but  in  value  117.3  per 
cent.  That  does  not  look  as  if  the 
farmer  were  the  sufferer  from  high 
prices,  whatever  their  cause. 

Turning  to  the  cause,  it  is  clear 
that  the  small  increase  in  crops  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  will  ac- 
count for  it  to  a  large  extent:  pri- 
marily so  far  as  agricultural  products 
are  concerned,  and  secondarily  as  to 
everything  else;  for  if  food  and 
clothing  go  up,  labor  costs  must, 
and  the  price  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles. In  the  ten  years  covered  by 
the  figures  the  population  increased 
21  per  cent,  with  only  a  10  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  crops  demanded  by  it 
for  consumption.  Of  course,  prices 
rose  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  population,  for  when  five  men  are 
bidding  for  what  met  the  needs  of 
four,  each  wants  his  full  supply 
enough  to  pay  more  than  a  20  per 
cent,  increase.  Moreover,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  has  gone  up,  and  peo- 
ple have  felt  able  and  been  willing 
to  pay  high  prices  for  what  suited 
them,  and  so  have  made  prices  jump 
far  beyond  those  naturally  fixed  by 
the  increased  number  of  consumers. 

In  the  face  of  the  demonstrated 
failure  of  agriculture  to  keep  up  with 
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the  domestic  demand  and  of  the  nec- 
essarily great  reduction  in  our  ex- 
ports of  produce  in  order  to  meet  the 
increasing  consumption  of  our  own 
people,  there  is  no  need  of  seeking 
in  the  tariflf  the  reason  for  rising 
prices. 

Fnm  the  New  7&rk  Pre—. 

The  farmer  cannot  be  fooled.  He 
knows  what  a  very  small  fraction 
of  our  agricultural  products  sells 
abroad.  He  knows  that  the  bulk  of 
our  agricultural  products  is  sold  at 
home.  He  knows  that  if  American 
wage-earners  are  prosperous  there 
are  good  prices  for  farm  products; 
that  if  American  wage-earners  are 
not  prosperous  there  are  poor  prices 
for  farm  products.  He  knows  that 
American  wage-earners  can  be  pros- 
perous only  by  our  continuing  to 
maintain  American  industries  em- 
ploying them  against  the  competi- 
tion of  cheap  foreign  industries. 

Mr.  Wilson  on  the  stump  tells  the 
farmer  he  could  get  $30  a  year  off 
the  cost  of  his  implements.  Mr. 
Wilson  naturally  does  not  like  to  tell 
the  farmer  that  the  price  of  his  but- 
ter is  too  high,  the  price  of  his  poul- 
try too  high,  the  price  of  his  eggs 
too  high,  the  price  of  his  grain  too 
high,  the  price  of  his  mutton  too 
high,  the  price  of  his  vegetables  too 
high,  and  so  on.  So  he  goes  in  for 
the  price  of  the  farmer's  implements 
— $30  a  year.  The  farmer  will  tell 
Mr.  Wilson  at  the  polls  that  he 
doesn't  care  to  save  $30  a  year  on 
implements  at  the  cost  of  fifty  cents 
a  bushel,  say,  on  a  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  a  year. 


necessaries  of  life  upon  the  direct 
and  indirect  products  of  the  farms. 
But  in  turn,  the  farmers'  prosperity 
is  dependent  upon  the  purchasing 
capacity  of  all  the  people.  The  farm- 
ers, no  less  than  the  wage-workers 
of  the  cities,  remember  how  they 
fared  when  the  Democratic  Wilson 
law  of  1893  was  in  eflfect.  That  was 
the  time  when  the  prices  received  for 
crops  and  other  farm  products  barely 
paid  for  the  cost  of  production,  when 
mortgages  upon  the  farms  were  the 
rule.  Under  the  protective  tariflf 
restored  the  farmers  have  paid  oflF 
their  mortgages,  equipped  their 
farms,  acquired  automobiles  and  ac- 
cumulated bank  accounts.  They  are 
more  prosperous  than  they  ever  were 
before  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Governor  Wilson's  declaration  for 
free  trade  cannot  have  other  eflFect 
than  to  warn  them  of  the  danger 
which  lies  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Democratic  party  is  headed. 


Pram  the  Albany  Journal. 

It  is  true  that  the  population  of 
this   country   is    dependent   for   the 


Prom  the  Spokane  Bpokeewum-Beview. 

Does  not  the  farmer  produce  cere- 
als, fruits,  live  stock,  vegetables,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  rice  and  cotton?  Are 
not  all  of  these  protected  against  the 
competition  of  the  products  raised 
by  cheap  labor  in  foreign  countries? 
Does  not  the  farmer  receive  material 
benefit  in  these  items  from  the  tar- 
iflf? Of  course  he  does,  as  the  pros- 
perity of  the  American  farmer  and 
the  facts  of  the  case  show.  The 
governor's  assertion  has  no  solid 
basis. 

The  breaking  down  of  the  tariflf 
that  Governor  Wilson  misnames  the 
restrictive  tariflf,  but  that  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  have  repeatedly  in- 
dorsed as  the  protective  tariflf,  would 
result  in  the  breaking  down  of 
American    prosperity.     The   farmer 
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would  feel  the  effects  as  speedily  as 
any  other  American  producer. 

The  tariff  lessens  the  importation 
of  goods  produced  abroad  at  less 
cost  than  here.  The  removal  of  the 
tariff  or  even  the  reduction  of  it  be- 
low the  protective  point  would  per- 
mit the  importation  of  such  goods. 
American  producers  could  compete 
with  foreigners  only  by  lowering  the 
wages  of  laborers.  These  men  con- 
stitute far  the  larger  part  of  the  mar- 
ket of  the  American  farmer.  The 
diminution  of  their  purchasing  power 
would  deprive  the  farmer  of  his  larg- 
est and  most  profitable  market. 


THAT   FARMERS'    FREE    LIST 
BILL. 


From  the  NmD  TorM  TtMimm. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  omelet 
without  breaking  eggs.  But  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  thinks  that  he  can 
safely  tell  one  part  of  the  public  that 
he  is  going  to  make  the  omelet  and 
the  other  part  that  he  is  not  going 
to  break  the  eggs.  The  indirection 
and  evasiveness  of  his  method  of 
argument  were  strikingly  illustrated 
in  what  he  said  at  Williams  Grove 
about  the  Farmers'  Free  List  bill,  of 
unfortunate  memory.  He  criticised 
President  Taft  for  vetoing  that  bill 
and  suggested  that  the  veto  demon- 
strated the  President's  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  farmer.  But  he 
lacked  the  courage  to  say  that  he 
himself  approved  the  Farmers'  Free 
List  measure  or  would,  if  elected 
President,  work  for  its  enactment  in 
the  next  Congress. 

The  free  list  bill  was  the  freakiest 
of  all  the  bluff  tariff  measures  which 
the  Democratic-Insurgent  combina- 
tion in  Congress  rushed  through  for 


political  purposes.  It  violated  every 
principle  of  tariff  legislation  ever 
enunciated  or  employed  by  an  Amer- 
ican party.  It  was  inconsistent  with 
the  protective  theory,  the  theory  of 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  the  theory  of 
free  raw  materials  and  the  theory  of 
revenue  with  incidental  protection. 
It  laid  down  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  the  grotesque  proposition 
that  a  duty  should  be  levied  or  re- 
mitted on  an  imported  article  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  vocation  of  the 
person  for  whose  use  the  article  was 
intended.  If  a  farmer  wanted  to  use 
a  knife  it  should  come  in  free,  but  if 
a  butcher  wanted  to  use  a  knife  it 
should  come  in  taxed. 

The  Farmers'  Free  List  bill  was 
laughed  out  of  court.  Most  of  the 
serious  Democratic  newspapers  ad- 
mitted its  absurdity,  and  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  and  Senate  felt 
relieved  when  it  was  killed  by  Presi- 
dent Taffs  veto.  Mr.  Underwood 
was  willing  this  year  to  revive  the 
vetoed  woolen  and  cotton  bills  of 
191 1,  but  he  drew  the  line  at  the 
farcical  Farmers'  Free  List  bill. 
Even  its  authors  wanted  to  see  that 
measure  shelved  and  forgotten. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 


The  cost  of  New  York's  food  sup- 
ply at  the  terminals  is  $350,000,000 
per  year:  carried  to  the  kitchens  the 
final  cost  is  $500,000,000.  Here  is 
$150,000,000  (or  45  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  same  food  at  the  cities' 
gates)  used  up  in  carrying  it  to  the 
consumer.  So  says  the  report  of  the 
New  York  State  Food  Investigation 
Commission. 

And  this  $150,000,000  does  not  go 
mainly  to  the  middlemen.     It  is  the 
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cost  largely  of  distribution  by  a  hap- 
hazard system,  with  facilities  that  are 
outgrown  and  inadequate.  The 
Commission  estimates  that  with 
proper  modem  agencies  for  distribu- 
tion, $60,000,000  a  year  could  be 
saved  to  the  city's  constuners. 

Here  is  where  the  trusts,  when 
they  have  come  in,  have  met  the 
great  problem  of  increasing  volume 
of  business  with  concentrated  effi- 
ciency. Imagine  what  a  business 
organization  like  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  could  do  with  its  syste- 
matic, modernized  methods,  if  this 
problem  of  enormous  food  distribu- 
tion were  in  its  hands. 

What  applies  to  New  York  also 
aflfects  every  city  of  any  size  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  in  the  last  twenty 
years  is  thus  accounted  for. 

Way  back  of  this,  too,  is  the  fact 
that  farm  prices  for  most  of  the 
things  we  produce  are  permanently 
higher  than  they  used  to  be.  Some 
theorists  explain  this  by  the  rise  in 
farm  land  value.  It  is  worth  twice 
now  what  it  was,  and  the  farmer  is 
compelled  to  double  his  price. 

The  rush  to  the  cities  is  another 
explanation,  fewer  people  on  the 
farms  to  raise  wheat  and  things — no 
competition  to  grow  the  most  and 
sell  the  cheapest.  All  the  farm  land 
taken  up,  by  a  limited  number  of 
people,  not  hands  enough  to  work 
the  land,  lack  of  efficiency  and  half 
the  land  comparatively  wasted.  The 
editor  of  "Farm  and  Fireside,"  in 
his  plain  talks  to  the  farmers,  does 
not  spare  them. 

He  tells  them  of  Arnold  Martin, 
who  lives  in  Nebraska,  and  on 
twenty-one  acres  makes  money  be- 
sides supporting  his  family.    In  Ne- 


braska there  are  great  farms  owned 
by  single  individuals,  farms  of  60,000 
to  70,000  acres,  and  on  these  great 
tracts  only  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  people  working  them.  If 
the  land  were  owned  by  Arnold  Mar- 
tins, on  these  great  70,000-acre 
tracts  there  would  be  3,500  families, 
or  a  population  of  15,000  on  each. 
He  says: 

"What  would  be  the  efJect  on  the 
cost  of  living  if  every  tenant-farmer 
in  these  United  States  were  all  at 
once  changed  into  an  owner  of  his 
farm?  Would  it  not  change  most  of 
them  into  better  farmers?  It  surely 
would.  They  would  manure  more 
heavily,  establish  better  rotations, 
buy  fertilizers,  cease  skinning  the 
land,  begin  trying  to  make  the  place 
adequate  to  the  support  not  only  of 
the  old  folks,  but  of  the  children. 

"And  now  we  are  getting  close  to 
the  relation  between  high  prices  of 
land  and  high  cost  of  living.  We,  as 
a  nation,  are  land  monopolists  as  a 
regular  thing,  and  farmers  on  the 
side.  We  make  our  money  on  the 
increase  in  our  farm  values  instead 
of  by  raising  things  for  the  world  to 
eat,  drink  and  wear.  Every  man 
gets  as  much  land  as  he  can  spread 
over  and  relies  on  the  lapse  of  time 
rather  than  the  growth  of  crops  to 
make  him  rich.  He  gets  hold  of  as 
much  as  possible  of  a  thing  which 
everybody  must  use — ^land — and 
while  not  more  than  half  using  it 
himself,  he  refuses  to  let  anyone  else 
use  it  on  terms  which  stimulate  good 
farming. 

"We  shall  not  have  a  generation 
of  Arnold  Martins,  making  money 
on  twenty-acre  farms,  so  long  as  we 
allow  land  to  be  made  merchandise 
of,   and   cornered,   engrossed,    kept 
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out  of  use,  half  farmed,  managed  by 
dogs-in-mangers.  But  if  the  whole, 
beautiful,  rich  nation  were  inhabited 
by  Arnold  Martins,  if  there  were  fif- 
teen of  such  little  farms  for  every 
half-section  tenant-farm,  dividing 
with  a  landlord,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  food  question  in  this 
country?  Why,  there  would  have  to 
be  built  five  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
railway  tracks  to  carry  the  surplus 
to  market!  The  backs  of  all  the  rail- 
ways in  the  country  would  be  broken 
trying  to  handle  the  enormous  crops. 
Prices  would  adjust  themselves  to 
other  prices  and  to  wages,  and  the 
cost  of  living  would  no  longer  be 
high  in  the  sense  of  being  unjust  and 
oppressive." 

A  CANADIAN  VIEW. 


An  editorial  in  the  Halifax  Herald 
of  August  30th  directs  attention  to 
the  advantages  derivable  from  an  ex- 
tension of  intensive  cultivation,  on 
small  holdings  in  the  United  King- 
dom, with  special  reference  to  a  con- 
current reform  of  Great  Britain's 
fiscal  system.  "The  surplus  money 
thus  gathered  together  by  a  popula- 
tion of  industrious  small  farmers 
must,  in  turn,  be  productively  em- 
ployed. As  the  United  Kingdom  is 
a  great  manufacturing  country,  it 
would  seem  that  its  town  industries 
would  absorb  all  the  foodstuffs  and 
all  the  surplus  capital  produced 
by  the  farmers.  Such  a  state 
of  balance  would  be  ideal.  But  no 
approach  to  it  can  be  made  so  long 
as  the  United  Kingdom  adheres  to 
Free  Trade." 

And  further:  "If  its  rural  popu- 
lation is  to  have  a  chance  to  con- 
tribute largely  and  profitably  to  the 
urban    demand    for    foodstuffs,    the 


government  will  have  to  change  its 
policy,  its  fiscal  policy  and  its  land 
policy.  Its  present  fiscal  policy  is 
not,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  promised, 
transferring  the  land  of  England  and 
Scotland  to  small  holders.  It  is 
causing  the  break  up  of  great  es- 
tates, with  results  that  are  disastrous 
both  to  owners  and  tenants,  one 
consequence  being  increased  emigra- 
tion from  the  rural  districts." 

Nothing  could  be  more  to  the 
purpose  at  a  time  when,  at  last,  the 
advent  of  a  too  long  delayed  meas- 
ure of  Tariff  Reform  seems  assured. 
It  is  a  strange  type  of  political  econ- 
omy which  allows  an  importation  of 
butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  poultry  to 
the  annual  value  of  $190,000,000 — to 
say  nothing  of  other  items — into  a 
country  combining  all  the  features 
so  concisely  enumerated  by  our  Ca- 
nadian contemporary. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS  OF 
THE  TARIFF. 


Prom  t%e  Ban  FrancUco  ChranicU. 

A  free  trade  publication  recently 
commenting  upon  the  tariff  which 
superseded  the  so-called  McKinley 
bill  declared  that  the  duties  were 
purposely  made  high  so  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  reciprocity 
treaties.  There  is  no  more  truth  in 
this  assertion  than  there  was  in  the 
prediction  made  by  the  free  traders 
at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was 
turned  out  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole.  Its  author  was  derided  as 
incapable  and  the  assertion  was 
freely  made  that  the  new  tariff  act 
would  be  a  failure  as  a  revenue 
producer. 

Although  Dingley  and  other  Re- 
publicans refuted  these  predictions 
with     unanswerable     figures     which 
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showed  conclusively  that  the  authors 
of  the  new  measure  knew  what  they 
were  about  the  free  traders  persisted 
in  croaking  and  predicting  a  deficit. 
They  hardly  ceased  even  after  the 
revenues  began  piling  up,  threaten- 
ing the  country  with  another  of  those 
calamities  which  gave  Qeveland  so 
much  apprehension,  but  the  people 
managed  to  survive  the  shock  of  an 
overflowing  treasury  because  they 
were  well  assured  tJiat  it  was  pro- 
duced by  a  tariff  which  gave  the 
American  manufacturer  a  chance  to 
build  up  industries  which  would  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  estab- 
lished foreigner. 

The  reciprocity  idea  was  an  after- 
thought. Dingley's  sole  object  was 
to  frame  a  tariff  bill  which  would 
protect  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce sufficient  revenues  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Government. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  make  rates 
prohibitory,  a  fact  well  attested  by 
his  statement  published  at  the  time, 
which  shows  that  he  reckoned  on 
large  sums  being  derived  from 
classes  of  articles  which  the  critics 
said  would  necessarily  be  excluded 
by  the  new  rates.  Dingley  knew 
they  would  not  and  plainly  said  so, 
and  the  result  justified  his  judgment. 

If  the  tariff  which  was  recently 
enacted  had  been  drawn  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  which  Dingley  framed, 
the  country  would  be  in  a  different 
case  today.  Dingley's  plan  was  to 
keep  in  mind  the  producer.  He  was 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
country  the  masses  are  producers, 
and  that  therefore  whatever  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  the  producing  class 
necessarily  helps  the  majority. 
Reason,  experience  and  everything 
else  told  him  and  the  men  who 
helped  him  to  frame  the  Dingley  bill 


that  when  the  producing  classes 
flourish  the  non-consuming  classes 
are  not  injured.  The  latter  only 
suffer  when  the  former  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  expand.  There 
can  be  no  prosperity  in  this  country 
unless  manufacturing  is  given  that 
opportunity.  Whenever  it  is  cur- 
tailed there  is  trouble  for  the  pro- 
ducer as  well  as  the  consumer. 


A  DISCREDITED  IDOL. 

Americans  who  have  made  them- 
selves familiar  with  English  Free 
Trade  arguments  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  impressed  with  the  extent  to 
which  the  idea  of  "necessary  cheap- 
ness" pervades  the  economic  atmos- 
phere. The  following  extract  from  a 
recently  published  book  on  "Land 
Values  Taxation"  is  one  of  many 
signs  that  this  doctrine  is  losing 
ground  as  a  fetish.  It  is  especially 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  R.  L.  Outhwaite,  M.  P.,  one  of 
the  joint  authors  of  the  book,  is  a 
supporter  of  the  present  Free  Trade 
ministry. 

"Free  Trade  must  preach  a  more 
inspiring  gospel  than  the  virtue  of 
cheapness  if  it  is  to  retain  its  hold 
upon  the  people,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  Free  Traders  are  forced  in 
practice  to  admit  that  cheapness,  un- 
der present  conditions,  may  be  some- 
times rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing. 
It  would,  for  instance,  greatly  reduce 
the  price  of  many  articles  if  all  the 
prison  labor  of  the  country  was  ener- 
getically applied  to  their  manufac- 
ture. Yet  who  does  advocate  such  a 
course?  It  would  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  and  in- 
creased social  wealth  under  a  sane 
economic  system  would  be  unadul- 
terated good;  yet  set  prison   labor 
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eflfectively  to  work,  let  us  say  in 
making  boots,  and  the  cry  would 
go  up  with  perfect  justice  that  a 
cruel  wrong  was  being  done  in  tak- 
ing the  bread  out  of  honest  workers' 
mouths.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing 
that  an  increase  of  wealth,  of  good 
things,  within  a  country,  can  injure 
its  people,  but  it  is  true.  Orthodox 
Free  Trade  maintains  the  contrary, 
yet  does  not  act  up  to  its  principles." 


WAGES  FAR  EXCEED  PROFITS. 


It  is 


Br  WALTER  J.  BALLARD. 
a  common  error  with  wage-earn- 
ers to  believe  that  the  profits  distributed 
by  the  various  industries  are  larger  than 
the  wages  paid.  In  other  words,  they 
persistently  persuade  themselves,  or  are 
persuaded  by  labor  trouble-breeders, 
that  as  compared  with  wages,  capital  is 
getting  a  far  better  income  out  of  labor 
than  is  labor  itself.  That  belief  is  abso- 
lutely wrong.  The  fact  is,  labor  is  get- 
ting 50  per  cent,  more  out  of  the  indus- 
tries in  which  it  works  than  is  capital,  as 
proven  by  the  following  1910  census  fig- 
ures: 


Wage    earners    therein,    including 

boys  and  girls  518 

Railroad  employes  704 

Mining  employes  675 

Clerks  and  salespeople,  male  and 

female      575 

Agricultural    laborers    (and    other 

privileges)      374 

General  average  per  worker 728 

About  38.6  per  cent,  of  our  population 
is  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  and, 
as  stated,  the  average  yearly  earning  is 
$728. 

The  average  size  of  the  family  in  this 
country  is  4.6  persons,  which  means  an 
average  income,  including  wages,  divi- 
dends, interest  and  profits,  of  about  $1,- 
292  per  family.  No  other  country  in  the 
world  can  show  so  large  an  average 
family  income. 


The  domestic  corporation  is  a  com- 
bination of  American  capital  and  Amer- 
ican labor  receiving  and  disposing  of  its 
wealth  on  American  soil,  which  we  may 
now  regulate  to  some  extent,  and  which 
we  hope  to  regulate  more,  while  the  for- 
eign combination  would  enrich  itself  at 
our  expense,  would  carry  its  wealth  be- 
yond seas,  and  would  be  beyond  our 
control. 


Years*  wa^^es 
and  salaries 

Manufacturing $AyZ^SMz*ooo 

Wages  excess  over  profits 

Railroads 1,170,432,000 

Wages  excess  over  profits 

Merchandising 1,191,464,000 

Wages  excess  over  profits 

Mining 574,720,000 

Wages  excess  over  profits 

Banking AZO,S^,ooo 

Wages  excess  over  profits 

Other  occupations : S,329»ooo,ooo 

Wages  excess  over  profits 

The  only  exception  is : 

Agriculture 2,300,993,000 

Profit  excess  over  wages iii,86a,ooo 

Totals  for  1910 $1 5,3^3,641,000 

Excess  of  wages  over  profits 


ProfiU. 

Distributed 

in  year. 

$2,219,412,000 

2,145,141,000 

744,775,000 

425,657,000 

921,366,000 

270,098,000 

338,626,000 

236,094,000 

215,285,000 

215,284,000 

3,627,000,000 

1,702,000,000 

3,412,855,000 


110,470,519,000 
•••5*093, 1 22,000 


Equal  to  nearly  $100,000,000  a  week 
more  wages  than  profits  for  each  of  the 
52  weeks  of  1910. 

The  average  yearly  salaries  and  wages 


are: 


Officials  and  clerks  in  factories..  .$1,118 


If  a  thing  is  made  at  home,  home 
labor  is  employed;  if  abroad  foreign 
labor  is  employed.  Wages  are  lower 
abroad  than  at  home.  If  a  thing  can  be 
made  cheaper  because  labor  is  cheaper, 
then  it  can  be  sold  cheaper. 
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PROTECTION  WHICH  PROTECTS. 

Extracts  from  Speeches  of  Hon.  Weldon  B.  Heyburn,  of  Idaho, 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  May  25  to  30,  1912, 


The  Mistake  of  189a. 

In  1892  the  Republican  party  in  con- 
vention made  a  cowardly  platform. 
They  confessed  themselves  scared  by 
the  noise  that  was  being  made  by  the 
Democrats,  and  the  country  said,  "If  you 
are  not  brave  enough  to  have  a  prin- 
ciple and  stand  up  to  it  we  will  have 
none  of  you,"  and  they  turned  the  Re- 
publican party  out  of  power  and  turned 
into  power  a  party  that  professed  what 
they  would  do  rather  than  recited  what 
they  had  done.  Just  think  of  a  platform 
of  a  national  party  going  before  the 
people,  situated  as  our  people  are,  mak- 
ing this  declaration: 

"We  believe  that  all  articles  which 
cannot  be  produced  in  the  United  States, 
except  luxuries,  should  be  admitted  free 
of  duty—" 

The  Democrats  had  said  that  before 
and  we  had  repudiated  it 

"And  that  on  all  imports  coming  into 
competition  with  the  products  of  Amer- 
ican labor  there  should  be  levied  duties 
equal  to  the  difference  between  wages 
abroad  and  at  home." 

They  deserved  defeat,  and  they  got  it. 
They  not  only  defeated  the  political  or- 
ganization but  they  defeated  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  their  homes.  They  took 
away  from  them  their  prosperity  by 
substituting  the  pretentious  pretensions 
of  the  other  party.  It  was  my  fate  to 
be  a  member  of  the  committee  that  made 
this  platform.  Those  words  were  not 
written  in  it  with  my  consent. 

What  does  it  say?  Let  us  look  at  it. 
That  there  should  be  duties  levied  equal 
to  the  difference  between  wages  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  want  to  make  a 
reference  to  that.  That  was  equivalent 
to  saying  that  in  this  country  those  who 
sustain  it  in  war  and  in  peace  should 
have  no  better  standing  than  the  people 
of  other  countries  who  contend  with  it 
in  both  war  and  peace.  A  more  unrea- 
sonable declaration  never  was  made  m 
a  platform.  The  men  who  made  it— a 
number  of  them  were  my  friends  and 
still   are   my   friends— forgot   that   they 


lived  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
They  did  not  know  in  that  hour  of  un- 
wisdom that  an  American  citizen  is  en- 
titled to  more,  in  or  out  of  the  United 
States,  than  any  foreigner  is  entitled  to. 

Favoring  the  Foreigner. 

They  talk  about  putting  us  upon  ai? 
equal  footing  with  Germany,  France, 
and  England  without  making  any  pro- 
vision for  the  fact  that  we  support  this 
Government  and  the  foreigners  con- 
tribute nothing  to  it;  that  we  maintain 
the  institutions  and  pay  the  taxes  and 
they  do  not;  that  we  pay  taxes  upon 
the  very  goods  which  they  send  here 
under  the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  If  a 
cargo  comes  in  from  England  or  Ger- 
many and  lands  in  New  York,  upon 
landing  it  becomes  the  property  of  an 
American  citizen,  and  he  has  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  very  thing  that  destroys  his 
market.  The  people  with  whom  they 
are  seeking  to  put  us  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing pay  no  taxes  upon  the  articles  of 
manufacture  either  there  or  here. 

And  then  again  this  cheeseparing  has 
fretted  me  from  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion — to  see  Senators  stand  here 
and  shave  down  to  the  very  quick  in  es- 
timating how  much  torture  the  Ameri- 
can producer  can  stand;  upon  how  low 
a  basis  he  can  live;  with  how  little  he 
can  get  along  without  starving.  That 
has  been  the  spirit  of  too  much  of  the 
discussion  on  the  tariff  question. 

I  look  at  it  from  just  the  opposite 
standpoint.  The  question  with  me  is 
how  prosperous  can  we  make  the  Amer- 
ican citizen;  how  can  we  improve  the 
conditions  that  surround  him;  how  easy 
can  we  make  it  for  him  to  compete  in 
the  markets  or  abroad?  That  is  the 
point  of  reason  from  which  the  tariff 
should  be  considered  by  Americans,  and 
not  how  tolerable  it  might  be  for  him 
were  conditions  changed. 

Republicans  and  Protection. 

How  can  a  man  be  a  Republican  and 
not  be  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  that 
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protects?  How  can  a  man  be  a  Republi- 
can and  come  here  and  engage  in 
cheeseparing  down  to  the  very  quick  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  people  of 
the  country  can  barely  live  rather  than 
how  they  can  be  certainly  prosperous? 

The  Republican  party  has  stood  for 
prosperity  in  the  past  when  it  was  sane. 
I  will  pass  from  that  platform  of  1892, 
which  was  the  Waterloo  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and,  in  my  judgment,  for- 
feited all  claim  that  the  party  might 
have  upon  the  people,  and  I  will  go  to 
1896,  after  the  earthquake,  and  the  vol- 
canoes, and  the  nightmares,  and  the  dis- 
tress, and  the  poverty  of  four  years,  and 
I  find  new  leaders  at  the  head  of  the 
columns.  I  find  constructive  statesmen 
in  the  place  of  the  shivering  time  serv- 
ers of  four  years  before.  I  find  men 
who  knew  what  they  wanted  and  dared 
to  proclaim  it  in  the  great  convention  of 
189(5.  They  knew  how  to  take  the  rank 
and  file  of  American  industry  and  or- 
ganize it  so  that  its  march  would  be  to 
the  certain  goal  of  prosperity.  They  did 
it  with  as  true  a  hand  as  ever  guided  a 
purpose  to  a  destiny. 

The  Menace  to  Prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  nothing 
in  the  consideration  of  this  bill  on  behalf 
of  the  real  merchants  and  the  people 
who  deal  with  them.  The  large  manu- 
facturing establishments  could  not  reach 
the  people  except  through  lesser  estab- 
lishments that  constitute  the  means  of 
distribution  of  what  the  larger  concerns 
produce.  They  have  not  been  heard. 
They  were  not  heard  before  the  commit- 
tee that  prepared  this  bill  for  considera- 
tion. Yet  it  depends  upon  those  people 
as  to  whether  the  products  of  the  large 
mills  will  ever  reach  the  people  at  all. 
They  are  the  medium  of  distribution. 
Their  prosperity  tells  infinitely  more  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  than  does  the 
prosperity  of  the  large  manufacturing 
plants.  They  are  the  people  who  are 
looking  most  anxiously  to  Congress 
awaiting  its  action.  You  strike  down 
their  prosperity  and  the  climax  is  close 
at  hand. 

You  may  take  away  all  the  profits  of 
the  large  plants  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed so  much,  and  the  owners  prob- 
ably would  go  down  to  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  or  to  the  seashore  or  to  Eu- 
rope   and   live    the    rest    of   their    lives 


without  any  suffering,  while  these  indus- 
trial enterprises  that  depend  upon  them 
would  suffer  all  the  agony  that  belongs 
to  poverty,  disappointment  and  distress. 
It  would  change  the  lives  and  the  des- 
tiny of  millions  of  people  who  never 
saw  the  United  States  Steel  or  any  of 
these  large  enterprises  that  have  been 
discussed  as  though  they  were  all  there 
was  to  be  considered.  You  strike  down 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  for  a  day 
and  you  change  the  destiny  of  millions 
of  people  any  day  and  change  their 
course  of  life  from  that  time  to  the  end. 
You  shut  down  the  mills  in  a  village  or 
any  one  of  these  manufacturing  centers 
for  six  months  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people  will  have  been  com- 
pelled to  change  their  residence,  to 
change  their  plans  of  life,  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  adult  members  who  toil  and 
in  regard  to  the  children  who  depend 
upon  them.  The  possibilities  of  the 
education  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  in  this  country  are  vitally 
affected  by  every  shutdown  or  strike 
from  whatever  source  it  may  originate. 

Changing  the  Destiny  of  the  People. 

You  bring  about  a  condition  such  as 
we  had  in  1893,  1894  and  1895,  and  you 
have  changed  the  destiny  of  the  Ameri- 
can people;  millions  of  them,  who  with 
that  four  years  of  standing  ground 
would  have  attained  their  cherished  am- 
bition, never  again  can  reinstate  them- 
selves. The  period  of  education  passed 
for  many  during  those  four  years  of 
financial  distress.  The  period  that  was 
selected  by  their  parents  in  which  they 
were  to  be  educated  passed,  and  their 
opportunity  was  lost  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  parent  to  carry  out  the 
purpose.  Instead  of  being  well-equipped 
citizens,  they  were  forced  to  this  shuf- 
fling industry  of  opportunity. 

Who  was  responsible?  The  Demo- 
cratic party  as  a  party  and  the  people 
they  were  able  to  deceive  into  support- 
ing or  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  com- 
parative free  trade.  How  many  millions 
of  people  in  this  country  were  so  af- 
fected by  that  period  of  stagnation  that 
they  never  can  recover  from  it?  In- 
dustry closed,  the  door  of  opportunity  to 
the  apprentice  is  closed.  The  boy  who 
would  have  entered  without  difficulty  to 
learn  his  trade  or  occupation  in  the 
mills  and  industries  of  the  country  was 
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deprived,  because  the  mills  and  industry 
bad  no  opportunity  to  afford  him,  and 
instead  of  being  on  the  way  to  pros- 
perity, he  was  a  victim  of  conditions  and 
circumstances  over  which  he  could  ex- 
ercise no  control. 

This  question  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  is  a  very  serious  thing;  and  when 
we  are  dealing  with  those  questions  that 
will  affect  it  one  way  or  the  other  we 
cannot  be  too  serious.  We  cannot  grow 
impatient — ^we  dare  not — ^with  the  con- 
sideration. We  read  it  on  three  pages, 
the  United  States  that  passed  the  first 
tariff  bill  spent  three  months  in  its  con- 
sideration. We  read  it  on  three  pages, 
and  we  are  apt  to  think  they  did  it  over 
night.  They  gave  serious  consideration 
to  those  questions,  realizing  that  they 
were  lasring  the  foundation  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  that  age.  Well, 
we  lay  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  every  two  years  or  four 
years  in  this  country,  or  every  time  we 
take  up  the  question  whether  our  peo- 
ple shall  be  classed  as  the  people  of 
other  countries,  on  an  equal  footing,  as 
was  laid  down  in  that  foolish  platform.  I 
have  never  yet  forgiven  the  unwisdom  of 
that  hour,  notwithstanding  that  I  parti- 
cipated in  the  making  of  the  platform; 
but  I  did  not  agree  to  the  provisions 
that  lost  us  the  election. 

Our  Own  People  First. 

I  am  not  envious  of  those  who  grow 
rich;  I  am  not  envious  of  the  men  of 
millions,  about  whom  we  have  heard  so 
much.  There  is  one  solution  to  all  am- 
bition, and  that  is  that  we  all  die.  It 
has  solved  many  a  question  in  this  world 
among  men.  There  are  not  2  per  cent, 
of  the  fortunes  today  in  the  hands  of 
men  whose  fathers  had  them.  The  field 
of  opportunity  has  opened  the  door  of 
fortune  to  those  whose  fathers  knew 
only  labor.  What  is  the  use  in  bother- 
ing ourselves  because  some  man  is  rich? 
If  he  is  rich  within  the  law,  it  is  his 
right.  If  the  law  is  wrong  that  enables 
him  to  be  rich,  change  the  law  as  to  the 
man  affected,  but  do  not  repeal  and 
amend  laws  affecting  a  hundred  thou- 
sand other  people  in  order  to  get  at  the 
one  man.     Go  after  the  man  himself. 

These  are  pertinent  considerations  in 
dealing  with  this  great  business  question 
of  the  country,  because  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment  itself.     The   issues   that    have 


been  headlined  in  the  papers  for  the  last 
few  weeks  and  months,  and  which  have 
been  discussed  and  wired  over  the 
world,  are  of  no  consequence  to  the  peo- 
ple; they  do  not  affect  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  nor  their  happiness  or  com- 
fort; they  represent  only  the  rivalries 
among  men,  the  strife  of  men  to  attain 
not  something  for  the  benefit  of  their 
generation  and  their  country,  but  some- 
thing that  will  add  to  their  physical  or 
mental  comfort  as  individuals.  I  am  not 
interested  in  that  question.  They  can 
have  what  they  gain  under  the  law  and 
keep  it  without  making  me  envious  or 
jealous.  We  have  been  dealing  with  the 
wrong  end  of  the  question;  and  I  do  not 
suppose,  from  the  conditions  that  sur- 
round this  discussion  now,  that  we  are 
going  to  get  back  into  the  right  track 
until  the  people  put  us  there.  It  may  be 
in  this  generation,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
next.  I  merely  call  attention  now  to  the 
fact. 

Producers  and  Consumers. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
consumers  here.  Speeches  have  been 
made  covering  days  in  talking  about  the 
rights  of  the  consumer.  There  would 
be  nothing  to  consume  if  it  were  not  for 
these  producers.  People  could  not  live 
in  the  country  as  consumers  except  that 
the  producing  element  is  protected  and 
sustained  that  it  might  produce;  and  I 
am  talking  about  producers. 

I  am  talking  about  sections  of  this 
country  and  interests  and  enterprises  of 
this  country  that  produce  that  which 
the  consumer  must  have,  and  if  we  are 
let  alone,  if  we  are  protected  in  the 
right  that  comes  from  settlement  and 
the  building  up  of  government,  we  shall 
produce  all  that  the  people  need  in  this 
country,  and  we  shall  produce  a  great 
deal  more.  Is  not  that  a  better  presen- 
tation of  the  question  under  considera- 
tion than  was  the  presentation  based 
upon  the  consumer?  That  based  upon 
the  consumer  is  like  the  cat  and  the 
cook.  The  cat  thinks  the  cook  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  master 
of  the  house.  Senators  are  not  hungry, 
but  they  conjure  up  in  their  minds  a 
condition  of  starvation  and  hunger,  and 
then  plead  for  it.  It  is  basing  your  ar- 
gument upon  a  dream;  and  when  you 
wake  up  the  dream  and  the  argument 
have  both  passed  away.     My  idea  is  to 
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build  up  production,  to  encourage  it  so 
that  the  consumer  will  never  lose  a  mo- 
ment's sleep  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is 
going  to  have  enough  to  eat  tomorrow. 
That  is  the  ideal  condition  of  govern- 
ment. The  idea  of  discussing  this  ques- 
tion from  the  standpoint  that  we  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  world  and  must  have 
its  products  does  not  appeal  to  me.  We 
are  not.  We  can  build  a  wall  higher 
than  the  imaginary  tariflf  wall  around 
this  country  and  multiply  it  many  times, 
and  we  shall  have  within  that  wall  the 
raw  material  for  government  and  pros- 
perity and  greatness  and  happiness.  If 
in  the  division  of  the  water  and  the  land 
there  had  been  only  this  country  above 
the  water,  it  would  have  been  a  world 
equal  to  every  opportunity  and  every  de- 
mand of  mankind;  we  would  have  been 
as  prosperous  and  as  happy  had  we 
never  known  of  any  other  country  than 
this.  If  between  now  and  tomorrow 
morning  you  would  cut  the  cables  and 
sink  the  ships  that  connect  us  with  other 
countries,  we  would  be  sufficient  unto 
ourselves.  We  lose  sight  of  that  and  as- 
sume that  we  must  of  necessity  have  the 
help  of  some  other  country  and  some 
other  people  in  order  that  we  may  exist 
at  all. 

Revision  by  Schedule. 

It  is  the  schedules  in  the  aggregate 
that  count  and  that  are  important. 
There  is  no  possible  opportunity  to  bal- 
ance them  one  against  the  other.  There 
is  no  single  schedule  in  our  tariff  law 
that  does  not  bear  directly  a  responsible 
and  dependent  relation  to  every  other 
schedule.  The  men  who  work  in  the 
mines  are  the  market  for  the  men  who 
work  on  the  farms.  The  men  who  work 
in  the  foundries  are  the  market  for  the 
men  who  till  the  land,  who  make  the 
shoes,  who  weld  the  iron,  who  mine  in 
the  ground.  How  can  you  intelligently 
establish  a  schedule  involving  a  class  of 
articles  without  considering  at  the  same 
time  the  effect  that  it  will  have  upon 
every  other  schedule?  I  have  stood 
here  for  years  contending  against  this 
fragmentary  way  of  dealing  with  the 
tariff  law.  The  Republican  party  has 
denounced  it  as  impracticable  and  im- 
possible. Of  what  avail  is  it  to  make 
rules  that  would  insure  prosperity  to  the 
iron  and  steel  schedule  unless  we  at  the 
same  time   take  into  consideration   the 


rates  and  duties  that  affect  the  men  who 
are  engaged  in  the  enterprises  that 
foster  and  support  and  make  a  market 
for  the  products?  What  matters  it  if  the 
Steel  Trust  can  produce  a  thousand  tons 
or  a  million  dollars*  worth  of  an  article 
or  commodity  if  it  has  no  market  for  it? 
How  can  it  have  a  market  unless  the 
people  to  whom  it  would  sell  have  pros- 
perity and  money  enough  to  buy  their 
product?  How  can  those  people  have 
prosperity  and  money  enough  unless 
they  too  in  their  turn  are  protected 
against  the  encroachment  of  foreign 
competition  in  what  they  produce  and 
what  they  use  Of  what  avail  is  it  if  we 
protect  the  farmer  if  the  farmer  has  no 
market?  How  can  the  farmer  have  a 
market  among  unpaid  and  unemployed 
people?  How  can  he  have  a  market 
among  those  who  have  nothing  where- 
with to  buy?  I  am  simply  illustrating 
the  fallacy  of  this  idea  of  revising  a  tar- 
iff by  schedules. 

The  True  Republican  Principle. 

There  is  not  a  Democrat  on  the  other 
side  who  will  change  his  views  on  the 
tariff  question  because  of  anything  said 
on  this  side,  and  while  I  am  pleased  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  wha^  I  may 
say,  I  am  not*  hoping  to  obtain  any  con- 
verts. But  I  do  hope  and  I  do  pray  that 
those  who  could  resist  the  Republican 
principle  of  protection,  which  is  protec- 
tion which  protects,  will  see  the  error 
of  their  way,  come  into  the  Republican 
party,  and  stay  there;  and  if  you  do  not 
get  what  you  think  you  are  entitled  to 
just  as  soon  as  you  arrive,  wait  and 
labor  and  fight  within  your  own  party. 

The  situation  is  like  a  man  who,  be- 
longing to  one  army  in  struggle  with 
another,  goes  out  between  the  lines  and 
jumps  up  and  down  and  hollers,  de- 
nouncing both,  one  at  one  time  and  an- 
other at  another  time,  and  lands  no- 
where, while  he  is  liable  to  fall  between 
both  fires.  Stay  by  the  army  that  you 
enlisted  with.  If  your  cause  is  just,  you 
are  more  apt  to  win  in  the  Republican 
party  than  anywhere  else,  and  if  it  is 
unjust  you  ought  not  to  win  anywhere. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  that  will 
more  nearly  convince  a  man  of  his  er- 
rors than  in  the  party;  but  he  does  not 
want  side  conferences. 

When  a  tree  is  growing,  in  its  early 
stages  or  at  almost  any  stage,  we  often 
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see  sprouts  that  go  up  from  the  roots — 
suckers  they  call  them — and  if  you  leave 
them  on  the  tree  they  draw  from  the 
life  of  the  tree.  When  you  go  out  to 
look  for  fruit,  you  do  not  look  on  the 
sprouts  for  it;  you  expect  the  fruit  to 
be  on  the  tree.  There  is  no  hope  for 
the  sprout.  There  never  comes  a  time 
when  the  sprout  accomplishes  or 
amounts  to  anything.  You  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  tree,  and  that  is  all  that 
this  movement  means. 


to  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  since  they  have  not  im- 
pressed his  scholarly  mind  to  the  extent 
of  inducing  him  to  give  them  considera- 
tion. 


TARIFF  AND  REVENUE. 

Prom  the  BoiUm  Tran$eript. 

Of  the  receipts  of  the  Government  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  about  $310,000,000 
came  from  the  customs  and  $292,000,000 
from  internal  revenue.  On  the  basis  of 
population  the  great  commercial  coun- 
tries of  the  world  all  collect  a  large 
part  of  their  receipts  from  customs. 
England,  though  a  free  trade  country, 
exacted  about  $167,000,000  from  its  peo- 
ple through  the  custom  houses  last  year, 
while  its  excise  tax,  which  is  equivalent 
to  our  internal  revenue,  turned  in  in 
round  figures  $201,000,000.  To  these 
items  of  British  imperial  taxation,  if  we 
are  to  call  it  taxation,  must  be  added 
several  from  which  we  are  happily  ex- 
empt as  Federal  charges.  Thus  $130,- 
000,000  was  collected  under  the  heading 
of  estate  duties,  etc.,  which  went  into 
the  coflFers  of  the  crown.  Stamp  duties 
turned  in  about  $50,000,000  more.  Prop- 
erty and  income  taxes  nearly  $320,000,- 
000.  Therefore  our  people  are  not  suf- 
fering exceptionally  from  the  demands 
of  the  coffers  of  the  nation,  and  their 
number,  be  it  remembered,  is  twice  that 
of  the  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

A  cooling  dip  into  statistics  might  re- 
sult beneficially  to  Governor  Wilson. 
He  would,  for  instance,  learn  that  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  the  value  of  imports 
which  came  into  the  United  States  free 
of  duty  exceeded  the  value  of  those  on 
which  custom  houses  levied.  For  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  the  aggre- 
gate of  duty-free  imports  was  nearly 
$882,000,000,  whereas  those  dutiable 
were  valued  at  $771,000,000  in  round  fig- 
ures. These  are  facts  pretty  readily  ac- 
cessible to  any  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  them  up,  but  they  must  be  novel 


WHAT  DO  TARIFF  REVISION- 
ISTS WANT? 


From  the  Fall  Biver  Herald, 

What  would  interest  a  good  many 
people  in  this  campaign  would  be  to 
learn  just  what  the  tariflf  revisionists 
want.  A  lot  has  been  said  to  the 
effect  that  the  system  now  prevail- 
ing and  that  included  in  the  general 
policy  of  the  Republicans  is  wrong. 
We  are  told  that  the  wage-earner  is 
being  robbed,  that  certain  privileged 
classes  are  sharing  unearned  profits 
and  that  the  tariflf  is  responsible  for 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Granting 
that  all  this  is  so — although  it  is  not 
so — ^what  do  the  revisionists  propose 
to  do?  The  only  proof  of  their  in- 
tent lately  shown  has  been  in  the 
nature  of  the  Underwood  bills, 
which  were  slapped  together  in  a 
hurry  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
pressing  national  campaigns  and 
about  which  the  Democrats  them- 
selves were  uneasy  for  fear  they 
might  ultimately  become  the  law, 
and  the  eflfect  upon  the  industries 
concerned  would  prove  disastrous  to 
their  political  aspirations.  Voters 
who  have  been  impressed  with  the 
charges  laid  up  to  the  score  of  the 
tariflf  should  demand  of  the  revision- 
ists a  statement  of  something  defi- 
nite in  regard  to  their  intentions. 
"Revising  the  tariflf  downward"  is  a 
generality  which  cloaks  an  uncer- 
tainty about  the  problem  that  it 
would  be  well  to  clear  away  before 
voters  indorse  it  as  a  battle  slogan. 
"Revision  downward"  means  much 
or  little.    So  far  as  industries  of  this 
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city  and  vicinity  are  concerned,  it  is 
very  essential  to  know  how  far 
downward  the  revision  is  going  be- 
fore it  stops.  The  voter  interested 
in  those  industries  should  ask  him- 
self whether  he  prefers  that  the  re- 
vision be  made  by  the  party  which  is 
pledged  to  protect  the  industry 
while  revising  the  tariff,  €«•  by  the 
party  pledged  to  levy  duties  only  to 
the  amount  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  and  to  let  them  fall  hap- 
hazard, mainly  as  chance  directs. 
The  latter  was  the  way  the  revision 
started  by  the  Democrats  tended. 
The  Republican  policy  on  the  tariff 
is  a  safe  one.  Revision  should  be 
conservative  and  scientific. 


SKILLED   WORKERS 
WANTED. 


From  Fibre  amd  Fabric, 

The  textile  industry  at  the  present 
time  needs  25,000  families  of  mill 
workers  from  England,  Germany, 
France  and  Belgium  and  the  25,000 
families  could  be  found  easily 
enough,  if  American  manufacturers 
could  hire  them  under  a  definite 
agreement  as  to  wages  and  employ- 
ment. Skilled  workers  to  fill  every 
vacancy  in  the  mills  would  come  here 
within  30  days  if  they  knew  where 
they  were  going  and  what  wage  they 
would  receive.  But  the  law  prevents 
such  an  arrangement  and  at  the 
same  time  opens  our  country  to  the 
worst  element  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Recent  experiences  have  sub- 
stantiated that  fact,  and  every  ship 
from  across  the  water  brings  more 
of  the  undesirables  and  fewer  of  the 
skilled  hands  our  industry  is  in  so 
much  need  of. 

There  is  no  serious  question  be- 
fore the  country  that  has  an  easier 


solution.  The  simple  modification  of 
the  immigration  laws,  empowering 
states  through  a  responsible  com- 
missioner, to  make  contracts  for 
wages  and  length  of  employment 
with  skilled  operatives  in  England, 
Germany  and  France  would  settle 
the  question.  If  half  a  dozen  Massa- 
chusetts mills  wanted  1,500  weavers, 
500  spinners  and  200  carders  with  a 
certain  number  of  boys  and  girls  for 
different  positions,  a  definite  con- 
tract could  be  made  out  and  families 
selected  so  that  all  vacancies  could 
be  filled.  This  order  would  be  pven 
the  commissioner  and  he  would  go 
abroad  and  bring  back  the  help. 
There  would  be  no  surplus,  and 
within  three  to  five  years  America 
would  not  be  the  dumping  ground, 
but  would  have  in  her  manufacturing 
towns  and  cities  a  body  of  men  and 
women  who  would  be  skilled  produc- 
ers and  consumers  on  the  American 
plan,  because  they  would  come  here 
to  stay,  rather  than  coming  over 
here  for  a  raid  and  to  take  out  all 
the  plunder  possible.  If  the  immi- 
gration laws  are  to  be  kept  in  force 
a  few  years  longer,  the  growing  gen- 
eration and  unborn  generations  will 
have  a  slim  chance  in  this  country. 
It  will  require  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple to  bring  our  national  law-makers 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  danger  and 
as  the  textile  industry  is  the  hardest 
hit,  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for 
the  captains  of  the  industry  to  speak 
out  on  the  question. 


What  has  the  Democratic  party  done 
to  command  confidence  that  gives  it  the 
right  to  assume  to  advise  the  American 
people?  The  Democratic  party  asks  al- 
ways to  be  judged  by  the  future  and  not 
by  the  past.  It  always  asks  to  be  judged 
by  its  promises  and  not  by  its  perform- 
ances. 
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A  TARIFF  FOR  REVENUE  ONLY. 

What  It  Means  **To  Wipe  Out  Every  Vestige  of  Protection." 


When  the  presidential  campaign 
opened  the  Democrats  made  as 
sharp  and  savage  attacks  upon  the 
protective  tariflF  system  as  they  pos- 
sibly could.  They  declared  protec- 
tion unconstitutional  and  appealed 
to  the  country  to  aid  them  in 
establishing  a  tariff-for-revenue-only 
policy. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  indorsed  this  view 
when  he  said,  "Our  own  clear  con- 
viction as  Democrats  is,  that  in  the 
last  analysis  the  only  safe  and  legiti- 
mate object  of  tariff  duties  is  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." He  denounced  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill,  one  of  the  lowest 
tariflF  bills  the  country  has  ever  had, 
and  declared  that  our  present  tariff 
schedules  establish  monopoly  and 
foster  trusts.  "The  economic  free- 
dom of  our  people,  our  prosperity  in 
trade,  our  untrammelled  energy  in 
manufacture,  depend  upon  their  re- 
consideration from  top  to  bottom  in 
an  entirely  diflFerent  spirit." 

The     dominating     spirit     of     the 


Payne-Aldrich  revision  was  a  read- 
justment of  schedules  in  accordance 
with  present  economic  conditions 
and  without  sacrificing  the  principle 
of  protection. 

Reconsidering  the  tariff  from  top 
to  bottom  "in  an  entirely  diflFerent 
spirit,"  can  mean  only  one  thing,  the 
abandonment  of  protection.  In  this 
purpose  Woodrow  Wilson  is  in  ac- 
cord with  his  party  leaders  in  Con- 
gress who  have  declared  again  and 
again  that  it  is  their  intention  "to 
wipe  out  every  vestige  of  protec- 
tion." 

Champ  Clark,  Oscar  W.  Under- 
wood and  the  Southern  Democrats 
who  dominate  the  party  have  repeat- 
edly declared  their  hostility  to  pro- 
tection and  have  shown  by  the  tariflF 
legislation  of  the  62nd  Congress 
what  is  to  be  expected  if  they  are 
placed  in  control  of  the  government. 

The  Democratic  tariflF  legislation 
of  the  recent  sessions  of  Congress 
placed  upon  the  free  list  over  $5,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  the  products  of 
American     labor.       New     Encfland 
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mamsfactarerfl  should  mark  well  that 
nearly  one  billion  of  this  amount 
was  made  tip  of  leather  manufac- 
tures and  boots  and  shoes,  from 
which  Democratic  legislation  would 
strip  tvtry  vestige  of  protection. 

Manufacturers  of  chemicals, 
paints,  iron  and  steel  and  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  would  have  to  adjust 
their  business  to  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  and  paper  manufacturers,  lum- 
bermen and  farmers  would  face  free 
trade  not  with  Canada  only  but  all 
the  world.  The  total  value  of  the 
products  which  the  last  Democratic 
Congrt%i  attempted  to  place  on  a 
free  trade  or  a  revenue  basis  was 
over  $13,500,000,000  and  the  wages 
which  Yitrt  hazarded  by  this  legisla- 
tion amounted  to  over  $2,000,000,- 
000. 

A  tariff-for-rcvenue-only  policy 
imperils  over  $i8,ooo,ooo/doo  in- 
vested in  manufacturing  and  the  wel- 
fare of  six  and  a  half  million  of 
wage-earners  who,  under  a  protec- 
tive tariff,  earn  annual  wages 
amounting  to  over  $3,000,000,000. 

No  wonder  that  the  leaders  of  the 
low  tariff  party  are  striving  to  allay 
the  alarm  which  their  tariff  agitation 
has  aroused.  No  wonder  Mr.  Wil- 
son solemnly  protests  that  "We 
don't  want  to  disturb  the  industry  of 
the  country/'  and  that  "When  we  act 
we  should  act  with  caution  and  pru- 
dence." 

Thus  does  the  surgeon  gravely  as- 
sure his  patient,  "Be  brave,  it  won't 
hurt :"  but  he  proceeds  to  cut  out  the 
malignant  growth.  Governor  Wil- 
son believes  that  protection  is  "a 
malignant  growth,"  and  he  has 
promised  to  cut  it  out.  "We  shall 
not  act  with  timidity,"  he  says,  "for 


we  are  certain  of  our  ground  and 
our  object," 

If  parties  are  to  be  judged  by  their 
platforms  and  candidates  by  theit 
promises,  then  the  possibflity  of 
Democratic  success  can  be  viewed 
only  with  alarm. 

"The  business  of  the  country  rests 
upon  a  protective  tariff  basis,"  says 
President  Taft 

Protection  is  unconstitutional, 
says  the  I>enK>cratic  platform. 

"Our  clear  conviction  as  Demo- 
crats is,"  says  Governor  Wilson, 
"that  the  only  safe  and  legitimate 
object  of  tariff  duties  is  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment." "The  Democratic  theory 
of  tariff  for  revenue  is  the  only  de- 
fensible theory,"  says  Governor 
Marshall. 

"The  protective  tariff  is  so  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  our  industrial  and 
agricultural  life  that  to  substitute  for 
it  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  would  de- 
stroy many  industries  and  throw 
millions  out  of  emplo)rment,"  is  the 
declaration  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form. 

"If  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  do  not  mean  what  they 
say,  then  they  cannot  be  trusted 
anyhow.  If  they  do  mean  what  they 
say,  if  a  protective  tariff  is  really  un- 
constitutional, as  the  Democratic 
platform  says,  if  a  protective  tariff  is 
really  'a  malignant  gfrowth,'  as  Mr. 
Wilson  says,  and  if  he  keeps  his 
promise  to  be  a  surgeon  and  cut  it 
out,  then  there  will  be  an  industrial 
crash  in  this  country  which  will 
make  even  the  crash  of  1893 — the 
last  time  that  Mr.  Wilson's  proposed 
policy  was  actually  tried — small  by 
comparison." 
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WHY  TAMPER  WITH  PROSPERITY? 


In  1892,  when  Grover  Qeveland 
was  elected  President,  the  nation 
was  in  a  highly  prosperous  condi- 
tion. There  was  a  demand  for  more 
workmen  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  tin  plate  and  many  other  im- 
portant industries  were  in  the  early 
stages  of  development,  with  promise 
of  g^eat  success.  But  the  announce- 
ment of  the  election  of  an  anti-pro- 
tectionist for  President,  with  a  tariff- 
for-revenue-only  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, had  a  very  depressing 
eflFect.  Still,  hope  clung  to  the  Re- 
publican Senate.  That  was  regarded 
as  a  check  to  the  tide  of  disaster. 
When,  in  1893,  it  finally  became  evi- 
dent that  even  the  Senate  was  lost, 
the  ominous  roar  of  the  Free  Trade 
tide  increased,  until  the  nation  was 
engulfed  in  distress.  Foreign  work- 
men left  for  home  in  large  numbers, 
but  still  3,000,000  unemployed  lived 
by  means  of  soup-houses  and  other 
charitable  means,  until  the  election 
of  McKinley,  the  protectionist 
leader,  brought  relief. 

Do  the  people  want  a  repetition 
of  that  frightful  experience?  A  sim- 
ilar prosperous  condition  exists  to- 
day. Our  foreign  trade  is  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  the  nation,  and 
is  growing  rapidly.  Domestic  trade 
has  recovered  from  the  baleful  effect 
of  threatened  Democratic  tariff  leg- 
islation. The  crops  are  the  most 
bountiful  in  our  history,  and  the  tide 
of  prosperity  is  bringing  joy  to  all. 
If  left  alone  an  era  of  great  abund- 
ance, with  work  for  all  at  good 
wages,  is  certain.  According  to  the 
British  Government,  which  investi- 
gated the  facts,  the  average  of  wages 


in  this  country  is  about  two  and  one- 
half  times  greater  than  the  average 
in  Great  Britain*  and  several  times 
larger  than  the  average  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  while  the  cost  of  living 
varies  little.  Samuel  Gompers,  after 
a  personal  investigation,  wrote  that 
if  American  workmen  were  content 
to  live  as  European  workmen  live, 
the  cost  would  be  no  more  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe.  That 
is  a  fact  appreciated  by  every  fair- 
minded  man,  who  has  investigated 
the  question. 

Why  should  this  desirable  situa- 
tion be  changed?  We  have  a  Presi- 
dent admitted  by  all  to  be  an 
honest  man,  and  a  thorough  patriot, 
as  was  Benjamin  Harrison  in  1892. 
To  elect  in  his  place  a  college 
professor,  without  any  experience 
at  Washington,  and  with  extreme 
low  tariff  views,  means  even 
greater  disaster  than  followed  under 
Qeveland.  The  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress are  dominated  by  Southern 
men,  the  traditional  enemies  of  pro- 
tection. Many  of  them  are  actuated 
by  the  sentiment  expressed  by  a 
North  Carolina  representative  in  the 
existing  House  of  Representatives, 
who  in  debate  said:  "We  in  the 
South  intend  to  make  New  England 
men  come  and  put  their  mills  in  the 
South  or  else  go  out  of  business.*' 
That  sentiment  was  given  effect  in 
the  cotton  bill  when  unnecessarily 
high  duties  were  imposed  on  plain 
woven  low-grade  products,  the  prin- 
cipal output  of  the  southern  mills, 
and  low  duties  on  high-grade  cloths 
and  knit  goods  made  in  the  North. 

John  Wanamaker,  in  his  75th  year. 
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is  vigorously  engaged  in  appealing 
to  his  countrymen,  not  to  make  the 
terrible  mistake  of  repeating  the  dis- 
astrous course  of  1892.  "Let  well 
enough  alone,"  he  says.  "No  new 
government  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  check  existing  prosperity  or  to 
begin  new  policies  that  jeopardize 
the  nation's  future."  S.  J.  Bloom- 
ingdale,  a  prominent  merchant  in 
New  York  says :  "Peace  and  plenty 
with  Taft.  Why  chance  dearth  and 
danger  with  another?"  No  sensible 
reason  can  be  given  for  inviting  an- 
other such  disaster  as  prevailed 
under  Grover  Cleveland  when  bonds 
had  to  be  sold  to  meet  the  running 
expenses  of  the  government. 


"A  GREAT  POVERTY." 

Woodrow  Wilson  declares  "There 
should  be  an  immediate  revision,  and 
it  should  be  downward,  unhesitat- 
ingly and  steadily  downward." 

Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  "History 
of  the  American  People"  (Vol.  V.  p. 
265)  describing  conditions  in  1893- 
'97  when  the  tariff  had  been  reduced 
"unhesitatingly  and  steadily  down- 
ward," said:  "A  great  poverty  had 
come  upon  the  .  .  .  agricultural  re- 
gions of  the  West  and  South.  Prices 
had  fallen.  Men  of  the  poorer  sort 
were  idle  everywhere,  and  filled  with 
a  sort  of  despair.  All  the  large  man- 
ufacturing towns  teemed  with  un- 
employed workingmen  who  were 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  kept  from 
starvation." 

Samuel  Gompers,  describing  con- 
ditions during  the  last  tariff-for- 
revenue-only  administration  and  the 
recovery  under  protection,  said: 

1893. 
Since   August  of   this  year   wc   have 
been  in   the  greatest   industrial  depres- 


sion this  country  has  ever  experienced. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more 
than  3,000,000  of  our  fellow-toilers 
throughout  the  country  are  without  em- 
ployment and  have  been  so  since  the 
time  named.  This  lamentable  industrial 
condition  is  attributed  by  many  to  vari- 
ous causes,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
accurate  statement  of  them  here  is  both 
requisite  and  appropriate,  so  that  we 
may  be  better  enabled  to  so  frame  our 
legislation  that  it  may  tend  to  a  proper 
solution  of  the  problem  dependent  upon 
the  wage- workers  for  solution.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  so  large 
a  number  of  people  vainly  sought  for  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  their  fellows. 

1897. 
That  terrible  period  for  the  wage-earn- 
ers of  this  country  which  began  in  1893 
and  which  has  left  behind  it  such  a 
record  of  horror,  hunger  and  misery 
practically  ended  with  the  dawn  of  the 
year  of  1897.  Wages  had  been  steadily 
forced  down  from  1893  till  toward  the 
end  of  1895,  and  it  was  variously  esti- 
mated that  between  two  million  and  two 
and  a  half  million  wage-earners  were 
unemployed.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that 
the  wage-earners  are  the  principal  con- 
sumers of  American  products,  and  it 
necessarily  follows  that  a  reduction  in 
wages  involves  a  diminution  in  the 
power  of  consumption,  and  conse- 
quently a  proportionate  decrease  in  pro- 
duction, and,  naturally,  also  in  the  force 
of  labor  required  for  the  production.  A 
reduction  of  wages,  therefore,  results  in 
an  increase  in  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  any  circumstances  or  com- 
bination of  circumstances  that  will 
check  reductions  in  wages,  and  hence 
the  diminution  of  consumption  by  the 
masses,  is  a  humane  act,  based  on  the 
soundest  laws  of  economics  and  of 
progress. 

1899. 

The  revival  of  industry  which  we  have 
witnessed  within  the  past  year  is  one  for 
general  congratulation,  and  it  should  be 
our  purpose  to  endeavor  to  prolong  the 
era  of  more  general  employment  and 
industrial  activity.  In  this  effort  no 
power  is  so  potent  as  organized  labor, 
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if  we  but  follow  a  right  and  practical 
course.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
wages  of  the  organized  workers  have 
been  increased,  and  in  many  instances 
the  hours  of  labor  either  reduced  or  at 
least  maintained. 

A  Woodrow  Wilson,  bill  will  be 
worse  than  the  Gorman-Wilson  bill. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  TARIFF 
PROGRAM. 

The  tariff , question  is,  of  course, 
the  one  to  which  radical  Democrats 
refer  as  demanding  instant  action. 
It  is  likewise  the  one  upon  which 
they  have  more  and  more  been 
building  their  campaign.  They  as- 
sert that  the  necessary  changes  in 
schedules  must  be  made  and  put  into 
effect  within  the  shortest  possible 
time  after  the  election,  and  that  a 
failure  to  carry  out  this  duty  would 
mean  a  rejection  of  the  **mandate" 
given  at  the  polls.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  tariff  program  to  be  pursued  in 
the  event  of  a  Democratic  victory 
has  already  been  mapped  out:  It 
will  make  a  start  with  the  bills  on 
which  action  has  already  been  had 
in  the  past — the  Underwood  meas- 
ures on  wool,  cotton,  drugs  and 
chemicals  and  steel. 

There  is  little  or  no  reason  to 
doubt  thait  these  bills  will  be  reported 
in  substantially  the  original  form  in 
which  they  went  through  the  House 
and  later  were  repassed  there.  Some 
have  questioned  the  likelihood  of 
any  such  action.  The  fact  remains 
that  Chairman  Underwood  is  com- 
mitted to  them,  having  seen  them 
through  the  lower  House  twice — 
once  after  the  tariff  board's  reports 
had  come  in — and  that  he  is  thor- 
oughly committed  to  the  measures. 
Not  to  report  them  would   convict 


him  of  some  insincerity,  as  being 
ready  to  pass  bills  of  a  certain  type 
when  there  was  little  chance  of  their 
enactment,  but  unwilling  to  put  them 
through  when  they  stood  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  laws.  As  for  the 
other  schedules,  the  present  outlook 
is  that  work  on  them,  accompanied 
by  hearings  at  which  interested  par- 
ties will  be  invited  to  appear,  will  be 
begun  at  the  opening  of  Congress. 

Gov.  Wilson  has  declared  that  the 
next  President  "should  be  thor- 
oughly willing  to  work  with  Con- 
gress." 

He  will  interpose  no  vetoes  to  save 
the  industries  of  the  country,  as  Pres- 
ident Taft  has  done. 


FOOD  PRICES  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD. 


BY  JOHN  8.  HODGSON. 

The  zeal  with  which  domestic  and 
foreign  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  being  discussed  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  might  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  a  "back-to-the-land"  trend, 
but  for  the  reflection  that  this  is 
election  time — a  time  when  nothing 
is  allowed  to  escape  the  attentions  of 
the  ubiquitous  political  manager. 
Recent  efforts  in  this  line  have 
reached  a  point  at  which  a  word  or 
two  by  way  of  caution  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  contrast  a 
London  retail  price  of  13  cents  per 
pound  for  "prime  roast  beef"  with  a 
New  York  price  on  the  same  day  of 
24  cents,  and  to  set  London  brisket 
at  II  cents  per  pound  cheek-by-jcwl 
with  New  York  samples  ranging 
from  18  to  25  cents.  But  it  is  "going 
some"  to  brand,  as  the  malefic  cause 
of  these  discrepancies,  a  tariff  duty 
on   meat  of   only   i    1/2   cents  per 
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pound  and  to  offer  not  even  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  factors  accountable 
for  the  wide  gfap  still  open  for  expla- 
nation. The  cited  quotations  are  but 
typical  of  much  that  is  being  dissem- 
inated in  the  same  cause,  but  a  brief 
allusion  to  these  prominent  items 
must  serve. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  misleading 
to  describe  the  products  sold  m 
London  as  "American  meats/'  for  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  "there  is  no  United  States  beef 
in  the  British  market  at  this  time. 
Official  statistics  show  that  fact  and 
the  trade  there  knows  it."  The 
place  of  what  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  "States  beef"  has  been  taken  by 
South  American,  and  it  is  clear  that 
a  demand  for  the  latter  product 
could  enable  it  to  be  landed  in  New- 
York,  duty  paid,  at  a  cost  little,  if 
any,  in  excess  of  i  1/2  cents  per 
pound  above  its  cost  on  "Free 
Trade"  British  soil.  That  it  is  ap- 
preciably inferior  to  English  beef — 
with  which  United  States  beef  can 
more  fairly  be  compared — ^is  shown 
by  the  wholesale  market  report  in 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  of 
October  3.  Argentine  beef  is  there 
quoted  at  from  2s  4d  to  3s  8d  per 
stone  of  8  pounds  (7  to  11  cents  per 
pound)  as  against  3s  8d  to  5s,  or 
(11  to  15  cents  per  pound)  for  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  beef.  It  may  at 
least  be  doubted  whether  "Ameri- 
can sirloin  steak  at  13  cents,"  retail 
in  London,  is  compatible  with  these 
prices  for  sides  and  shorts  and  for 
chilled  fore  and  hind  quarters  in 
bulk. 

The  real  test  of  relative  cheapness 
is  furnished,  not  by  comparisons  be- 
tween conditions  in  which  parallel- 
ism is  practically  impossible,  but  by 


the  relation  between  the  purchasing 
powers  of  the  two  countries  under 
review.  In  other  words,  what  are 
the  "real  wages"  in  each  case?  Beef 
and  other  commodities  at  15  cents  a 
pound  may  be  "dear,"  and  even 
hopelessly  unattainable,  to  a  work- 
man earning  English  wages,  while 
the  same  thing  at  an  increased  price 
of  50  per  cent,  may  be,  and  is,  part 
of  the  daily  diet  of  an  American, 
earning  as  the  latter  does  from  two 
to  three  times  as  much  as  his  En- 
glish cousin.  These  facts  are  so 
well  established  by  unassailable  re- 
search and  official  publications  that 
their  repetition  is  but  the  chopping 
of  chopped  straw.  No  greater  ab- 
surdity can  be  imagined  than  an  at- 
tempt to  draw  economic  inspiration, 
for  twentieth  century  American 
labor,  from  a  country  which  resorts 
to  a  system  of  national  doles  in  aid 
of  underpaid  and,  to  a  deplorable 
extent,  underfed  English  workmen 
and  their  dependents. 


The  draining  of  this  country  of 
money,  which  is  the  case  under  low- 
tariff  laws,  is  what  makes  it  poor  and 
weak.  The  gold  and  silver  of  a  nation 
is  its  lifcblood.  Take  it  away  by  the 
million  to  pay  for  goods  manufactured 
abroad  and  you  sap  our  nation's 
strengrth,  just  as  you  sap  an  individuars 
strength  if  you  tap  an  artery.  *  Under  a 
low  Democratic  tariff  we  send  away  our 
money — our  blood.  Under  a  Republican 
protective  tariff  we  are  getting  new 
blood  all  the  time,  because,  as  a  rule, 
the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favor. 
Read  the  messages  of  our  Presidents 
back  in  the  fifties  and  you  will  see  that 
they  tell  how,  under  the  low  Walker 
tariff,  the  millions  of  gold  mined  in  Cali- 
fornia went  in  one  ceaseless  current 
abroad  to  pay  for  manufactured  goods. 
We  are  now  keeping  that  gold,  the 
nation's  lifeblood,  at  home,  where  it 
belongs. 
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.  INVITING  A  CATACLYSM. 

What  Would  Follow  If  Wilson  Should  Be  Elected— Extra  Session 

of  Congress  Contemplated  For  Free  Trade 

Legislation. 

From  Our    Washington  Correspondent. 


Washington,  Oct.  25,  1912. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  de- 
velopments of  the  political  canvass 
during  the  last  month  favor  the  Re- 
publicans, though  the  Free  Trade 
party  leaders  who  visited  this  city 
are  apparently  confident  of  success. 
But  as  such  expression  of  confi- 
dence is  a  part  of  their  plan  of  cam- 
paign not  much  faith  can  be  placed 
in  what  they  say.  They  all  admit 
that  the  strength  of  the  Bull  Moose 
party  is  waning  while  that  of  the  Re- 
publican is  increasing.  The  candi- 
dacy of  Roosevelt  is  the  one  thing 
that  gives  hope  to  the  Democrats. 
He  is  seeking  to  divide  the  Protec- 
tionist vote,  and  that  alone  will  elect 
Wilson,  if  anything  will  accomplish 
that  end. 

Wilson's  aspersions  in  his  books 
on  the  Italian,  Hungarian  and  other 
European  immigrants,  who  he  de- 
clared were  inferior  to  the  Chinese, 
will  probably  hurt  him  considerably. 
Expressions  of  opinion  at  this  time 
will  not  outweigh  his  carefully  writ- 
ten views  given  in  his  books,  so  far 
as  the  more  intelligent  voters  are 
concerned,  which  causes  doubt  as  to 
what  the  outcome  may  be  in  certain 
districts,  each  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  foreign-born  voters.  It  is 
conceded  that  Wilson  will  get  all  of 
the  Southern  states  with  the  possible 
exception  of  West  Virginia.  He  is 
a  Southern  man,  born  and  raised  in 


that  part  of  the  country,  and  his  wife 
is  a  Southern  woman.  His  free 
trade  ideas  are  in  harmony  with  the 
traditional  views  of  that  section. 

One  Southern  Sute  Not  for  Wilton. 

West  Virginia  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  tariff.  Ex-Senator 
Davis  Elkins,  while  on  a  visit  to  this 
city  recently,  said:  "West  Virginia  is 
enjoying  unparalelled  prosperity. 
With  the  question  before  the  voters 
of  deciding  whether  their  industries 
shall  continue  to  be  protected  or 
shall  be  open  to  free  trade,  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  what  the  result  will 
be.  West  Virginia  is  a  protection 
state."  But  West  Virginia  went 
Democratic  in  1910. 

The  Hon.  J.  Keir  Hardie,  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Party  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons,  who  has 
been  on  a  visit  in  the  West,  on  his 
return  to  the  East,  said  that  "the 
Roosevelt  party  was  on  the  wane." 
No  well  informed  person  ever 
thought  that  Roosevelt  had  any 
chance  of  success  further  than  to 
elect  a  Free  Trade  candidate.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  attacks  on  Taft  as  hav- 
ing been  supported  by  "the  inter- 
ests" have  recoiled  on  him  amaz- 
ingly in  view  of  the  exposure  before 
the  Senate  investigating  committee 
to  the  effect  that  the  largest  contrib- 
utors to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  campaign 
funds  in  1904  were  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Geo. 
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Gould,  Frick,  Harriman  and  the 
very  ^interests"  he  is  now  assailing, 
while  his  largest  contributors  this 
year  have  been  George  W.  Perkins 
of  the  Harvester  trust;  Flinn,  the 
Pennsylvania  boss;  Munsey,  and 
other  very  rich  men. 

The  So-Called  "Interests"  Not  for  Taft. 

"The  interests"  are  evidently  not 
with  President  Taft,  as  the  head  of 
the  Harvester  trust  is  one  of  Wil- 
son's contributors  along  with  Crane, 
the  rich  Chicago  man  who  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Japan  and 
then  recalled;  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
who  wants  free  sugar,  and  so  on. 
Spreckels  has  brought  Senator 
Works  of  California  into  the  Wilson 
ranks,  and  even  La  Follette  has  been 
credited  with  leaning  that  way. 
There  is  no  greater  illustration  of 
hypocrisy  than  that  exhibited  by 
Spreckles  in  managing  and  financing 
a  so-called  "Republican"  bureau  in 
support  of  Wilson.  Wilson  is  a 
Free  Trader  who  has  declared  that 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  levying 
duties  on  imports  from  foreign 
countries  than  on  imports  from  one 
state  into  another  state.  The  pro- 
tective tariff  is  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  ot  the  Republican  party,  and 
for  any  man  like  Spreckels  to  sup- 
port Wilson  and  pretend  to  be  a 
"Republican"  is  a  contemptible 
sham  that  deceives  no  one.  Spreck- 
els is  a  cane  sugar  refiner  who 
wants  the  growing  beet  sugar  indus- 
try killed,  as  it  will  be  with  free 
sugar  under  Wilson. 

Wilson  for  the  Sugar  Trust 

"Take  the  duties  off  from  all  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,"  is  one  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  declarations.  Sugar  is 
a  necessary  article,  and  while  it  is 


protected  by  all  of  the  principal  na- 
tions, excepting  England,  even  that 
free  trade  country  levies  a  duty  of 
40  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  With 
the  duty  abolished,  as  the  House 
Democrats  provided  for  in  their  bill 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  approved,  the 
home  sugar  producing  industry  will 
be  wiped  out,  and  the  900,000  tons 
of  sugar  now  produced  in  the  United 
States  will  be  furnished  by  the  sugar 
trust,  Spreckels  and  Arbuckle,  who 
will  purchase  their  raw  sugar  in 
Java  and  in  other  places  where  half- 
civilized  labor  is  used  to  produce  it. 
The  trust  and  its  associate  refiners 
would  not  pay  for  the  higher  priced 
sugar  raised  by  civilized  labor,  and  a 
vast  industry  would  be  lost  to 
America,  and  the  benefits  that  have 
followed  from  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in 
doubHng  the  product  from  many 
other  crops  would  also  be  lost.  But 
(he  sugar  trust  and  Spreckels  et  al 
would  control  the  supply  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  what  the 
Free  Trade  party  will  accomplisb  to 
the  enormous  loss  of  the  American 
people.  Java  and  such  sugar-grow- 
ing countries  consume  very  little  of 
American  products.  The  nation  has 
already  had  a  sorry  experience  in 
trading  with  such  countries. 

Wilson's  Advantage  from  the  Solid 
South. 

The  managers  of  the  Wilson  can- 
vass, McAdoo  and  McCombs,  and 
Underwood  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  other  lead- 
ers, have  been  in  this  city  of  late,  and 
one  and  all  are  entirely  confident  of 
every  Southern  state  going  for  Wil- 
son excepting  West  Virginia,  which 
they  claim  too.  But  West  Virginia 
elections  are  honest  and  as  there  arc 
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comparatively  few  colored  voters  in 
that  state  it  is  not  counted  in  the 
solid  South,  where  the  Democratic 
candidate  is  always  sure  of  the  *'re- 
turns,"  no  matter  who  the  candidate 
is  or  what  his  record  may  be.  Hence 
Wilson  does  not  have  to  accomplish 
much  in  the  North  to  gain  his  elec- 
tion. His  leaders  count  confidently 
on  Indiana.  With  Ex-Senator  Bev- 
eridge  as  the  Bull  Moose  candidate, 
to  divide  the  Republican  vote,  Wil- 
son's chances  in  that  state  are  better 
than  they  otherwise  would  be, 
though  Beveridge  was  "a  weak 
sister"  on  the  tariff  and  still  clings 
to  his  position  favoring  the  so-called 
reciprocity  measure  to  help  Canada. 
That  will  make  his  vote  small  but  it 
may  possibly,  with  Roosevelt's  aid, 
give  the  state  to  Wilson.  His 
friends  are  confident  of  Nebraska, 
because  of  the  Bull  Moose  manipula- 
tion in  that  state,  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  claim  California.  Cali- 
fornia as  well  as  Nebraska  and  In- 
diana are  dependent  on  the  protective 
tariff,  so  that  the  Democrats  may 
not  succeed  even  in  those  states  as 
they  now  expect  to  do.  Men  who 
have  been  looking  into  the  situation 
in  various  states  and  who  have  re- 
turned here,  think  that  the  outcome 
is  more  doubtful  than  is  generally 
thought  to  be  the  case. 

Sxtra  Sciiion  of  Comfpttn, 

The  Democratic  leaders  while  here 
talked  about  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  next  March.  Chairman 
Underwood,  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  said  that  the  tar- 
iff was  the  leading  issue  in  the  can- 
vass, as  Mr.  Wilson  had  stated,  and 
that  the  party  would  be  recreant  to 
delay  a  single  day  longer  than  abso- 
lutely necessary  a  revision  of  the  tar- 


iff. If  the  Democrats  did  not  get  an 
absolute  majority  in  the  Senate  they 
could,  at  least,  pass  all  of  the  tariff 
bills  that  President  Taft  vetoed,  and 
in  fact  could  do  much  more  with 
their  own  President.  Hence  he  ex- 
pects, if  Wilson  is  elected,  to  see  the 
metal,  wool,  cotton,  sugar,  excise 
and  other  bills  on  the  statute  books 
in  a  short  time;  and  if  the  Demo- 
crats get  control  of  the  Senate  he 
thought  every  tariff  schedule  would 
be  revised  within  a  year.  It  would 
not  be  done  in  a  general  bill,  but 
schedule  by  schedule,  and  they 
would  not  wait  for  reports  from 
"experts"  or  anybody  else.  That 
view  of  the  case  seems  to  meet  the 
approval  of  all  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers, so  that  if  Wilson  is  elected  busi- 
ness men  and  workmen  will  know 
what  is  in  store  for  them.  There 
will  be  no  "monkey-business"  about 
tariff  reform  this  time  as  there  was 
under  Cleveland,  is  the  way  one 
Democrat  stated  the  case  with  the 
approval  of  the  other  leaders.  "The 
fate  of  former  Senator  Smith,  of 
New  Jersey,  settles  that  fact  under 
Wilson,"  was  the  way  they  empha- 
sized their  opinion.  So  when  re- 
vision is  stated  under  Wilson,  if 
ever,  the  country  may  look  for  a 
much  worse  free  trade  scourge  than 
was  suffered  under  Cleveland. 
The  Free  Trade  Flood. 
Representative  E.  J.  Hill,  of  Con- 
necticut, one  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ers in  tariff  matters,  has  made  a 
compilation  of  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts put  on  the  free  list  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic tariff  legislation  attempted  in 
the  Sixty-Second  Congress.  TTie 
total  of  the  products  added  to  the 
free  list,  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1909,  was  $5,104,030,647.    That  did 
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not  include  sugar,  which  would 
amount  to  many  millions  additional. 
Over  five  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
products  now  protected  would  be  de- 
prived of  all  protection  under  the 
proposed  legislation  which  may  be 
rushed  through  at  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  next  spring  if  Wilson  is 
elected.  Leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
harness,  saddles  and  saddlery,  etc., 
make  up  $992,000,000  of  the  total  in 
Mr.  Hill's  table.  They  would  all  go 
on  the  free  list.  The  wages  paid  in 
these  industries  to  go  on  the  free 
list  aggregated  $648,552,664  in  1909. 
To  those  industries  from  which  all 
protection  would  be  removed  must 
be  added  those  on  which  only  reve- 
nue duties  would  be  imposed,  such 
as  chemicals,  oils  and  paints,  metals 
and  manufactures  of,  cotton  manu- 
factures, wool  and  manufactures  of, 
and  sugar  and  manufactures  of. 
The  g^and  total  of  the  output  m 
1909  of  products  on  which  the  tariff 
would  be  either  abolished  or  re- 
duced to  a  revenue  basis,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Hill,  was  $13,562,310,327.  The 
annual  wages  paid  were  $2,138,371,- 

515. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  even 
this  partial  work  of  Democratic  tar- 
iff reform  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It 
would  mean  the  most  disastrous 
times  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Soup  houses  could  not  feed  the  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  who  would 
cry  for  bread  under  such  a  calamity. 
And  yet  that  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  Democratic  tariff  policy. 


duction  had  been  made  down  to  the 
margin  of  a  living  profit  labor  would 
probably  suffer  some  reduction  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  cheap  labor. 


Assuming  mechanical  facilities  here 
and  abroad  to  be  equal,  which  they  are 
not,  and  assuming  the  American  work- 
man to  be  the  better  man,  which  he  is 
under  our  system,  still  the  effect  of  tar- 
iff removal  would  be  to  level  down  in- 
stead of  up,  and  after  every  other  re- 


DR.   ELIOT'S  TARIFF  VIEWS. 

7.  O.  JTorvdi  in  Bott&rn  Trantcripi, 

As  President  Eliot's  expressions 
of  opinion  on  public  matters  will 
attract  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
possibly  have  considerable  influence, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  his  discussion 
of  the  tariff  question  rests  upon  such 
erroneous  assumptions. 

His  objections  to  the  Republican 
tariff  policy  are  that  it  prevents  the 
expansion  of  American  commerce 
and  trade;  that  it  protects  manufac- 
turing industries  from  foreign  com- 
petition, which  would  be  wholesome 
of  them;  that  it  supports  artificial 
monopolies;  that  it  raises  the  price 
of  many  necessaries  of  life;  and  that 
it  keeps  the  country  as  a  whole  ex- 
porting the  richness  of  its  soil  rather 
than  the  products  of  its  skilled  labor. 

Damaging  If  True;  but  It  Is  Not 

This  would  be  a  damaging  ar- 
raignment if  it  were  true,  but  it  is 
not.  From  1870  to  1912,  under  forty 
years  of  a  protective  tariff,  the  in- 
ternal commerce  of  the  country  has 
grown  from  $7,000,000,000  to  $33,- 
000,000,000,  and  our  foreign  trade 
has  increased  from  $1,000,000,000  to 
$4,000,000,000.  The  wealth  of  the 
country  has  increased  from  $30,000,- 
000,000  in  1870  to  $130,000,000,000 
in  1912;  imports  from  $435,000,000 
to  $1,653,000,000;  exports  from 
$392,000,000  to  $2,204,000,000;  the 
value  of  farm  property  has  increased 
from  $9,000,000,000  to  $41,000,000,- 
000  and  the  value  of  manufactures 
from  $4,232,000,000  to  $20,672,000,- 
000. 
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Nowhere  in  the  annals  of  any 
other  nation  can  be  found  such  a  re- 
markable development  of  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce.  When  Dr. 
Eliot  claims  that  our  tariff  system 
"prevents"  the  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  trade,  he  evi- 
dently uses  the  word  in  a  Pickwick- 
ian sense,  and  certainly  overlooks 
the  fact  that  protectionist  countries 
like  the  United  States  and  Germany 
are  outstripping  "free-trade"  Eng- 
land in  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  foreign  trade. 

Tariff  Protects  Wage-Eamert. 

Dr.  Eliot  says  that  our  existing 
tariff  protects  manufacturing  indus- 
tries from  foreign  competition,  and 
Tie  might  have  added  that  it  protects 
our  wage-earners  from  a  scale  of 
wages  which  is  as  100  in  England  to 
230  here,  and  much  less  in  other  Eu- 
ropean and  in  Asiatic  countries ;  but 
it  does  not  prohibit  imports,  as  cot- 
ton manufactures  to  the  value  of 
$65,000,000  imported  in  the  fiscal 
year  1912  testify,  and  as  is  demon- 
strated by  total  imports  of  merchan- 
dise amounting  in  value  to  $1,653,- 
000,000,  much  of  which  might  have 
been  raised  from  our  own  soil  or 
manufactured  in  our  mills  and  fac- 
tories. 

But  Dr.  Eliot  thinks  that  an  even 
larger  degree  of  foreign  competition 
would  be  "wholesome"  for  our  man- 
ufacturers, a  view  which  he  shares 
with  another  "academic"  economist, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  believe  that  corporal  punish- 
ment is  good  for  children,  but  to 
■enforce  this  theory  universally, 
whether  it  is  deserved  or  not,  would 
prove  an  unpopular  experiment. 
Presumably  Dr.  Eliot  believes  that 
-unrestricted      foreign      competition 


would  be  "wholesome"  for  our 
wage-earners  too.  But  American 
wage-earners  who  receive  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  is  paid 
abroad  for  the  same  kind  of  work 
will  not  take  kindly  to  this  sugges- 
tion. 

Promotes  Domestic  Production. 

Our  tariff  system  unquestionably 
promotes  a  g^eat  domestic  produc- 
tion, but  the  tariff  does  not  breed 
monopolies  and  trusts,  for  trusts  and 
monopolies  exist  in  low  tariff  and  in 
"free  trade"  countries.  It  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  for  there  are  no  tariff  duties 
on  crude  or  refined  petroleum.  By 
stimulating  an  enormous  domestic 
production  our  tariff  system  reduces 
instead  of  increases  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  increase  of 
prices  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  due  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country,  which  has  caused  a 
demand  for  our  products  which  has 
equalled  and  in  some  cases  exceeded 
the  supply.  Hard  times  are  a  sure 
cure  for  high  prices,  and  Dr.  Eliot 
and  Dr.  Wilson  both  are  prescribing 
this  infallible  cure. 

The  most  astonishing  feature  of 
Dr.  Eliot's  arraignment  of  our  tariff 
system  is  his  claim  that  it  "keeps  the 
country  as  a  whole  exporting  the 
richness  of  its  soil  rather  than  the 
products  of  its  skilled  labor."  This 
is  completely  at  variance  with  the 
facts. 

Large  Exports  of  Manufactures. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  predicted 
that  the  proportion  between  our 
agricultural  and  manufactured  ex- 
ports would  be  sixty-six  to  thirty- 
four  per  cent.  Dr.  Eliot  must  be 
thinking  of  the  prediction,  not  of  the 
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actual  accomplishment,  for  manufac- 
tured commodities  now  somewhat 
exceed  in  value  our  export  of  agri- 
cultural products.  We  are  export- 
ing each  year  relatively  less  of  "the 
richness  of  our  soil"  and  more  of 
"the  product  of  our  skilled  labor." 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  our 
exports  of  copper  ore  increased  two 
millions  of  dollars  in  value,  but  our 
exports  of  manufactures  of  copper 
increased  ten  millions. 

Our  exports  of  cotton  increased  in 
quantity  one  and  one-half  million 
pounds,  but  decreased  twenty  mil- 
lions in  value  while  our  exports  of 
cotton  manufactures  increased  ten 
millions. 

There  was  a  very  slight  increase 
in  the  export  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron 
and  scrap  iron,  while  the  higher 
forms  of  manufacture,  the  product 
of  our  skilled  labor,  show  a  most 
notable  increase;  wire  rods,  for  ex- 


ample, increasing  nearly,  three  fold. 
Billets  and  ingots  increased  nearly  a 
million  dollars,  while  sheets  and 
plates  increased  over  twelve  millions, 
and  automobiles,  certainly  the  prod- 
uct of  skilled  labor,  increased  nine 
millions,  or  nearly  one  hundred  per 
cent,  in  one  year.  While  iron  ore 
shows  hardly  any  increase,  exports 
of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
increased  from  $230,000,000  to  $268,- 
000,000. 

Under  our  present  tariff  system 
we  are  consuming  relatively  more  of 
our  raw  and  crude  products  and  ex- 
porting more  of  the  products  of 
skilled  labor,  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  Dr.  Eliot  claims,  and  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  these  facts 
is  necessarily  just  the  reverse  of  the 
conclusion  which  Dr.  Hiot  draws. 

The  protective  tariff  policy  should 
be  maintained  and  the  Republican 
candidates  should  be  re-elected. 


LABOR'S  INVESTMENT  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
PROSPERITY. 


By  Thomas  Chalmers. 


There  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  when  there  was 
greater  need  for  patience  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  effort  to  find  the  path 
of  peace  and  justice  for  industry 
than  now.  The  careful  observer  to- 
day claims  to  sense  a  widespread 
feeling  of  unrest  if  not  discontent. 
This  feeling  is  said  to  show  itself 
in  the  disposition  to  insurgency,  the 
temper  to  overthrow  the  established 
order  whether  within  the  ranks  of 
political  parties  or  in  government  in 


general.  It  now  and  then  bursts 
forth  in  grimmer  form,  defying  even 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  the  bayonets 
of  the  militia  and  the  severing  of 
family  ties.  We  are  told  that  these 
outbreaks  are  the  signs  and  rum- 
blings of  social  and  industrial  revo- 
lution. Those  who  have  been  crav- 
ing for  revolution  are  inflamed  to 
fanatical  enthusiasm  by  such  a  pros- 
pect. There  is  a  rush  for  the  torch, 
the  bomb,  the  dynamite,  for  one 
quick   blow   may  throw   the   social 
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order  into  chaos  again,  from  which 
the  millionaire  will  emerge  a  pauper 
and  the  pauper  a  millionaire.  The 
real  anarchist,  however,  is  in  a  hope- 
less minority.  The  general  public 
confuses  socialism  and  anarchy,  but 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween them.  The  destroyer  is  a  vul- 
ture. He  feeds  on  social  dissolution 
and  death.  He  hovers  about  every 
industrial  battlefield. 

But  the  rank  and  file  of  American 
citizens  are  peaceful,  industrious, 
hopeful.  They  have  ambitions  for 
themselves  or  their  children  after 
them.  They  have  seen  the  vast  pos- 
sibilities for  individual  advancement 
and  prosperity  in  this  country  even 
though  they  may  not  have  shared  in 
them.  But  they  are  willing  to  work 
and  wait.  They  don't  want  revolu- 
tion. The  vast  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  organizations  are 
on  record  against  revolution.  The 
effort  to  overthrow  the  wage  system 
does  not  meet  with  approval  from 
the  wage  earner.  The  most  effective 
movements  in  the  interest  of  labor 
during  the  history  of  the  world  were 
those  movements  which  established 
the  wage  system,  which  lifted  the 
laboring  man  from  feudal  servitude, 
dignified  his  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
prosperity  he  helped  create,  and 
gave  him  a  wage  for  his  toil,  and  the 
right  to  the  private  ownership  of 
property.  The  sense  of  security  in 
their  rights  to  their  wages  and  the 
savings  from  their  industry  in  the 
form  of  private  property  was  the 
cause  of  the  growth  of  the  big 
towns,  the  thriving  cities  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages.  "The  conscious- 
ness that  they  could  not  be  individu- 
ally despoiled  of  their  possessions," 
says  Hallam,  "inspired  an  industry 
and  perseverance  which   all  the  ra- 


pacity of  Norman  kings  and  barons 
was  unable  to  daunt  or  overcome." 
The  greatest  war  ever  fought  on  this 
continent  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  time  was  fought  to  establish  the 
wage  system  and  the  right  to  the 
ownership  of  private  property  for 
four  million  blacks.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  the  descendants  of  the  men 
who  were  held  in  wageless  villanage 
by  medieval  feudal  lords  have  now, 
by  virtue  of  the  victories  won  by 
their  fathers  acounulated  vast  and 
superfluous  possessions  of  private 
property,  and  have  become  wage 
payers  instead  of  wage  earners.  A 
few  instances  of  that  sort  are  not 
sufficient  to  turn  the  average  intelli- 
gent wage  earner  against  a  system 
which  was  established  for  his  bene- 
fit, and  which  cannot  be  overthrown 
without  a  bigger  revolution  than  any 
that  seems  likely  at  the  present  time. 
No  industrial  revolution  is  at  all 
probable,  if  the  leaders  of  industry 
and  of  public  opinion  use  ordinary 
judgment  in  the  discussion  and  the 
handling  of  industrial  disputes. 

The  prosperity  of  a  community 
must  be  more  or  less  general.  Pros- 
perity is  like  the  air  we  breathe.  It 
cannot  be  appropriated  by  individu- 
als. It  cannot  be  kept  under  lock 
and  key.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
there  were  a  community  here  in  New 
England  in  which  the  entire  popula- 
tion was  poor,  with  no  money  in  cir- 
culation and  the  people  living  by 
barter.  Suppose  a  stranger  should 
move  into  that  community  bringing 
vast  amounts  of  money  with  him. 
He  could  not  remain  without  shelter, 
so  he  first  buys  a  house  and  land. 
He  is  hungry,  but  he  cannot  eat 
gold.  He  must  exchange  his  gold 
for  eggs  and  milk,  potatoes  and 
corn.     He  must  have  service,  so  he 
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exchanges  his  gold  for  labor.  He 
discovers  soon  that  gold  is  of  less 
real  value  than  many  other  things, 
and  that  a  man  can  live  longer  on 
cracked  com  than  he  can  on  double 
eagles.  He  discovers  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  man  who  has  food  or 
labor  to  sell  is  more  independent 
than  he  who  has  only  gold  to  sell. 
He  must  exchange  his  gold  for  the 
means  of  life.  Grant  that  he  is  rich. 
So  much  the  better  for  his  neigh- 
bors. He  must  share  his  riches  with 
them.  He  must  make  the  advances. 
The  advantage  of  position  really  re- 
mains with  them.  They  don't  need 
to  meet  him  at  the  town  line  and 
say,  "Make  an  equal  distribution  of 
your  gold  among  us,  or  you  cannot 
settle  in  our  town."  The  distribu- 
tion of  his  wealth  will  follow  in  the 
very  nature  of  things.  The  same 
thing  is  true  when  wealth  pours  in 
to  those  already  living  in  the  com- 
munity. Now  and  then  a  miser 
hoards  his  gold,  but  his  satisfaction 
and  rewards  are  so  meagre  that  ra- 
tional people  don't  follow  his  exam- 
ple. It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
vast  industries  of  the  country  are  in 
but  a  comparatively  few  hands,  that 
the  stock  of  the  most  prosperous 
corporations  is  closely  held.  That  is 
too  true,  but  let  us  not  despair. 
Streams  of  wealth,  like  streams  of 
water,  seek  the  level.  The  profits 
which  our  looms  and  spindles  bring 
to  New  England  every  year,  ulti- 
mately reach  the  laboring  man,  the 
merchant,  the  farmer,  and  every 
other  trade  or  profession.  We  are 
all  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
every  industry  and  every  individual. 
A  high  rate  of  wages  paid  in  any 
industrial  community  means  good 
business  profits  for  the  merchants 
and  other  classes.    Large  profits  and 


large  dividends  are  also  gratifying 
assurance  of  the  stability  of  wages. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  an  argument 
on  protection,  but  if  we  may  take  for 
granted  that  certain  prosperous  in- 
dustries in  New  England  have  been 
built  up  and  rest  upon  a  protective 
tariflE»  then  we  may  also  take  for 
granted  that  the  wage  earning 
classes  dependent  upon  those  indus- 
tries will  be  equally  concerned  with 
the  stock-holding  classes  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  system  upon 
which  that  industrial  prosperity 
rests.  Intelligent  labor  may  justly 
fight  for  a  fair  share  in  industrial 
prosperity  itself.  When  the  rela- 
tions between  labor  and  capital  be- 
came strained  to  the  point  of  either 
destroying  property  or  deliberately 
voting  to  turn  aside  the  inflowing 
currents  of  prosperity,  they  have 
passed  the  normal  stage.  What  we 
want  is,  not  to  plead  for  the  protec- 
tive system,  but  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  real  essential  interests  of 
labor,  capital  and  the  general  public, 
are  common.  The  larger  the  profits 
of  industry,  the  surer  and  better 
the  wages.  The  larger  the  wages 
to  the  laboring  man,  the  greater  the 
general  prosperity.  There  should  be 
no  working  at  cross  purposes.  New 
England  is  a  great  manufacturing 
region,  the  most  condensed  and 
highly  organized  industrial  section 
in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  It 
has  higher  paid  labor,  a  better  cared 
for  population,  better  advantages^ 
better  and  more  human  laws,  larger 
educational  facilities  and  greater 
freedom  and  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual effort  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  like  industrial  territory  on 
earth.  I  make  this  as  a  general 
claim,  and  as  such  it  can  hardly  be 
disputed.    Belgium  leads  the  nations 
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in  Europe  in  density  of  population. 
But  our  own  Rhode  Island  exceeds 
her  with  a  population  of  508.5  to  the 
square  mile,  Massachusetts  a  close 
rival  with  418.8  to  the  square  mile. 
Belgium  has  a  soil  of  great  fertility, 
a  history  reaching  back  to  the  days 
of  desar,  is  situated  at  the  centre  of 
European  commerce,  the  meeting 
point  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
world.  The  growth  and  prosperity 
of  New  England  do  not  rest  on  the 
fertility  of  her  soil,  the  reach  of  her 
history,  the  glories  of  her  climate  or 
any  special  commercial  advantages 
in  her  location,  but  on  her  capacity 
for  initiative  and  enterprise  and 
upon  her  powers  of  sustained  toil. 
TTie  maintenance  of  her  industrial 
ranks  as  well  as  her  historic  heritage 
is  the  business  of  her  entire  popula- 
tion. But  it  is  the  business  chiefly  of 
her  laboring  classes.  Labor  has  the 
biggest  investment  at  stake  in  indus- 
trial prosperity. 

Let  us  divide  the  industries  of 
New  England  into  primary  and  sec- 
ondary forms,  (i)  The  things  we 
manufacture,  not  for  ourselves  ex- 
clusively, but  for  the  world,  are  the 
sources  of  our  financial  prosperity. 
They  are  the  things  that  bring  in  our 
surplus  of  gold.  They  are  our  means 
of  livelihood.  The  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  the  shoes,  the 
watches  and  jewelry,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  things  the  world  buys  and 
pays  for — these  are  our  financial 
staples,  by  whose  profits  we  grow  in 
wealth.  A  dairy  farmer  may  have  a 
flourishing  vegetable  garden  for  his 
own  domestic  use.  He  may  expend 
much  labor  on  his  garden,  but  it  is 
not  his  primary  form  of  industry. 
He  makes  his  money  in  milk.  (2) 
The  things  we  make  for  our  own  use 
are    secondary    forms    of   industry. 


The  prosperity  that  flows  in  to  us 
from  abroad  enables  us  to  spend 
more  at  home.  There  are  houses  to 
build  and  adorn,  estates  to  improve, 
food  to  be  produced,  stores,  banks, 
schools,  churches,  libraries  to  be 
provided,  manned  and  stocked. 
Tliese  things  also  call  for  vast  and 
varied  industry,  but  it  is  a  secondary 
form,  it  is  dependent  upon  the  pri- 
mary form.  I  am  emphasizing  this 
point  in  order  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion sometimes  raised  against  the 
protection  or  encouragement  of  cer- 
tain industries  and  the  neglect  of 
others.  In  general  it  is  the  primary 
forms  of  industry  that  should  be 
safeguarded,  promoted,  encouraged. 
The  secondary  forms  of  industry  will 
reap  the  full  benefits  of  the  resultant 
prosperity,  though  indirectly.  Those 
industries  that  exist  to  meet  our  own 
immediate  wants,  physical,  mental  or 
spiritual — ^the  carpenters,  bricklay- 
ers, tailors,  food  producers,  printers, 
preachers,  school  teachers — ^will 
flourish  with  the  primary  forms  of 
industry,  I  mean  those  that  have 
brought  us  our  growth  in  population. 
The  population  of  Boston  in  1840 
was  a  little  over  ninety-three  thou- 
sand. It  is  now  670,000.  It  owes 
this  immense  growth  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  active,  not  to 
agriculture,  carpentry  or  even  to  the 
taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
It  owes  its  growth  to  the  humming 
industries  that  have  flourished  in  the 
surrounding  communities  of  New 
England  during  that  period.  Since 
that  time  Lowell  has  grown  from 
20,000  to  more  than  106,000;  Lynn 
from  9,000  to  90,000;  New  Bedford 
from  12,000  to  nearly  100,000;  Law- 
rence and  Manchester,  each  moving 
towards  the  100,000  mark,  were 
scarcely  in  existence  at  that  time. 
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The  total  population  of  Massachu- 
setts was  then  but  737,699,  hardly 
more  than  the  one  city  of  Boston 
now  claims.  Do  we  realize  the  value 
to  the  human  race  of  this  immense 
increase  in  the  capacity  by  which 
New  England  civilization  has  during 
these  years  provided  a  field  for  the 
play  and  development  of  human  life? 
From  the  open  windows  of  the  attic 
study  in  which  I  write,  I  can  look  out 
upon  a  wide  expanse  of  homes  and 
mills  stretching  away  to  the  hills  be- 
yond the  Merrimac.  I  can  hear  the 
voices  of  children  at  play,  and  hear 
the  beat  of  passing  footsteps. 
I  see  men  on  their  way  home 
from  work,  and  hear  the  rattle 
of  delivery  wagons.  New  homes 
are  going  up  along  the  hillside 
above.  Here  are  all  the  means  of 
life  and  civilization  for  76,000  hu- 
man souls.  In  1840,  it  was  but  a 
charming  site  for  a  thriving  city, 
with  a  name,  a  hope  and  a  start,  and 
but  little  more.  If  it  is  a  blessing 
and  a  joy  to  be  allowed  the  right 
and  opportunity  of  life,  this  increased 
capacity  of  human  civilization  is  well 
worth  while.  If  he  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  kind  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
so  is  he  who  enables  ten  human  be- 
ings to  live  where  but  one  qould  have 
lived  before.  The  spirit  of  New 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
things  we  read  from  those  days,  was 
not  hopeful  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
region.  TTie  great  possibilities  for 
advancement  were  in  the  undevel- 
oped west.  The  brightest  young 
men  were  going  west.  They  didn't 
even  go  fast  enough  for  Horace 
Greeley.  Yet,  against  the  discour- 
aging advice  of  her  own  sons  and 
without  the  natural   advantages   of 


the  west  and  south,  she  has  gone  on 
with  her  beneficent  mission.  She 
has  held  her  place.  Fortunately  not 
all  her  bright  young  men  went  west 
at  the  bidding  of  Horace  Greeley. 
She  is  entitled  to  a  new  lease  of  con- 
fidence. She  is  getting  it.  Even  her 
agriculture,  supposed  to  be  hope- 
lessly distanced  by  nature's  gifts  to 
the  western  prairies,  is  awakening 
under  intelligent  leadership,  to  a 
sense  of  its  own  immense  advan- 
tages in  the  possession  of  this  stu- 
pendous market  which  has  grown  up 
in  its  presence  within  the  past  two 
generations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  New 
England  is  a  wholesome  region  to 
live  in.  It  has  a  rigorous  but  invig- 
orating climate.  It  has  splendid  edu- 
cational and  religious  traditions.  It 
has  been  distinguished  for  its  politi- 
cal sanity,  its  social  graces  of  charity 
and  liberality,  its  intellectual  hospi- 
tality. Its  very  atmosphere  seems  to 
absorb  the  poisons  of  bigotry,  politi- 
cal bitterness  and  social  hysteria  into 
a  harmless  solution.  There  is  vice, 
there  is  wretchedness,  there  is  crime 
in  New  England,  but  they  are  not 
due  to  the  New  England  spirit,  and 
we  have  a  feeling  that  they  would  be 
a  little  worse  anywhere  else.  There 
are  social  and  industrial  wrongs  to 
be  righted.  But  there  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  right  them.  We  have  been 
running  into  the  dangers  of  a  period 
of  mutual  suspicion  and  distrust. 
There  has  even  been  heard  the  cry 
of  violence  and  almost  the  clash  of 
arms.  Laboring  men  have  in  some 
cases  seemed  disposed  to  conclude 
that  their  political  and  industrial  in- 
terests must  by  the  nature  of  the 
case  run  counter  to  those  of  their 
employer.    The  employing  classes  on 
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the  other  hand  in  some  cases  seem 
to  doubt  the  essentially  peaceable 
and  law-abiding  purposes  of  their 
employees.  They  talk  as  if  they  were 
conscious  of  living  on  the  heated 
crust  of  a  crater.  .  At  this  very  time 
it  is  the  business  of  thoughtful  men, 
and   of  no   one  more  than   of  the 


Christian  minister  to  strive  to  see 
and  exhibit  to  these  classes  their 
common  interests.  The  laboring 
men  and  the  general  public,  as  well 
as  the  stockholding  class,  have  a  real 
investment  in  the  industrial  peace 
and  prosperity  of  New  England  and 
America. 


BRITISH  PROSPERITY  NOT  DUE  TO 
FREE  TRADE. 

From   Our  London   Correspondent. 


London,  October  15,  1912. 

There  is  a  fallacy  very  prevalent  in 
England  that  British  commercial 
prosperity  is  due  to  Free  Trade. 
This  idea  has  been  carefully  fostered 
in  the  public  mind  by  the  press  and 
the  Cobden  Club.  Our  prosperity 
has  been  coincident  with  the  opera- 
tion of  Free  Trade;  but  it  does  not 
at  all  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  a 
result  of  that  policy. 

If  we  very  carefully  examine  the 
-facts  we  shall  see  that  our  great  lead- 
ing industries  were  established  and 
brought  to  maturity  under  a  policy 
of  strict  protection;  that  in  addition 
to  great  natural  advantages,  such  as 
our  insular  position  and  an  abundant 
coal  supply,  Britain  was  the  only 
country  in  Europe  left  undisturbed 
by  invasion  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars;  that  we  held  then,  as  we  still 
hold,  undisputed  control  of  the  sea; 
and  that  practically  all  the  great  in- 
ventions which  have  given  such  an 
impetus  to  commercial  development 
— such  as  the  spinning  jenny,  the 
power  loom  and  the  steam  engine — 
were  originated  in  Great  Britain  be- 


fore Free  Trade  came  into  operation. 
These  causes  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  commercial  progress 
made  by  Great  Britain  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  policy  of  free  im- 
ports. 

Indeed,  this  has  been  the  view 
taken  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Free  Trade  statesmen.  Professor 
Fawcett,  an  economist  of  worldwide 
fame,  said:  "We  in  England  are 
much  too  prone  to  overrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  Free  Trade.  Scarcely  a 
week  elapses  without  its  being  said, 
as  if  it  were  a  triumphant  rejoinder 
to  all  that  is  urged  by  the  American, 
the  Continental  and  the  Colonial 
Protectionist,  English  exports  and 
imports  have  more  than  quadrupled 
since  Protection  was  abolished;  the 
income  of  the  country  as  shown  by 
the  yield  of  income  tax  has  more 
than  doubled;  wages  have  advanced 
and  population  has  increased.  But  a 
moment's  consideration  would  show 
that  other  causes  have  been  in  oper- 
ation besides  Free  Trade  to  promote 
this  wonderful  growth  of  prosper- 
ity."   Again,  the  late  Duke  of  Dev- 
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onshire,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Free  Traders  of  the  19th 
century,  pointed  out  the  chief  cause 
of  our  prosperity  in  a  speech  made 
in  1877,  when  he  declared,  "It  may 
be  said,  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  it,  that  almost  all  the  progress 
this  country  has  made  in  the  last  half 
century  is  mainly  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system." 

But  if  we  were  to  grant  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Free  Traders,  it 
would  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  perpetually  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  an  old  system,  in  view  of  the  vast 
and  far-reaching  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  world  since  it  was 
introduced. 

It  is  said  that  an  alteration  of  our 
fiscal  system  must  necessarily  mean 
a  tax  on  food  and  that  thereby  the 
cost  of  living  would  be  raised.  Welf, 
the  answer  to  that  is  that  we  raised 
£9,940,000  in  1910-1911  by  import 
duties  on  the  following  articles: 


Rate  of  Duty 
Tta  I  d.  per  lb. 

Sugar        I  8.  10  d,  per  cwt. 
Coffee       I'ji  d.  per  lb. 
Chicory    2  d.  "     " 

Cocoa       Id         *«     " 
Figs,  plums, 

prunes  &  raisins  7  s.  per  cwt. 
Currants  2  s.  per  cwt. 


Amount  Raited 

;f  5.939.000 

2,965,000 

179,000 

46,000 

339.000 

124,000 
124,000 


Total       ;f9,940,ooo 

It  must  be  remembered  that  not 
one  of  these  articles  is  produced  at 
home,  so  that  the  duties  are  neces- 
sarily paid  by  the  consumer.  The 
duties  it  is  proposed  to  place  on 
wheat,  meat  and  dairy  produce  would 
fall,  partly  at  least,  on  the  foreign 
producer,  since  these  articles  com- 
pete with  home  grown  produce. 

While  dealing  with  the  question  of 
taxation  of  foodstuffs,  I  may  add  the 


following  tabic  which  is  very  inter- 
esting and  is  taken  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  (Eng- 
land) for  June,  1908. 

Comparative  Taxation  on  Food,  Drink 
and  Tobacco. 

The  following  figures  show  the 
amount  per  head  of  the  population 
raised  by  taxes  on  food  in  the  chief 
commercial  countries  in   1905-1906: 

Food     Drink  Tobacco     Total 
sd      sdsdj^'sd 

United  Kingdom  6    5  17    5    6    2     i  10  o 

Germany               910  4515  157 

France                  83  95781  54 

United  States        3    5  10    7    3    7  17  7 

It  should  be  added  that  the  tariffs 
on  food,  drink  and  tobacco  have 
since  been  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  Germany,  but 
with  probably  little  if  any  effect  upon 
the  relative  proportion  of  such  taxa- 
tion per  head  of  population. 

Another  fallacy  which  is  gradually 
being  exploded  is  that  a  duty  always 
and  necessarily  raises  the  price  of  the 
article  on  which  it  is  imposed.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  effect  of 
any  duty  on  prices  must  depend  in 
the  case  of  competitive  imports  on 
the  extent  of  the  competition  be- 
tween the  dutiable  and  the  duty-free 
supply.  TTie  Cobden  Qub  itself  in  a 
publication  called  "Fact  and  Fic- 
tion" states  that  "The  system  of  Pro- 
tection has  not  raised  the  price  of 
food  to  the  workers  in  America." 
There  are  many  more  witnesses  to 
the  same  effect  among  Free  Traders, 
but  the  above  extract  is  enough. 
The  facts  I  have  given  above  are 
gradually  sinking  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  here,  and  will  inevitably 
have  a  decided  effect  later  on. 

F.  C  Chappell. 
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ARMAGEDDON. 

B7  ROLAND  BINOWALT, 

Conceding  that  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun  one  is  yet  occa- 
sionally surprised  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  old  things.  The  bungalow 
may  usher  in  a  long  train  of  Oriental 
customs ;  indeed,  the  roof  garden  is 
distinctly  Oriental;  and  Japanese 
fashions,  with  the  kimono  as  an 
avant-courier  may  become  popular. 
Whenever  a  new  or  supposedly  new 
step  is  taken  in  science  the  old 
tongue  of  Greece  invariably  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  name.  In  politics, 
literature  and  metaphysics  a  term, 
an  idea,  a  school  of  thought  may  lie 
dormant  only  to  wake  like  the 
princess  in  the  fairy  tale. 

Roosevelt  has  precedent  for  drag- 
ging in  his  pet  phrase  of  standing 
"at  Armageddon."  There  were 
many  among  the  early  Christians 
who  supposed  that  the  beast  in 
Revelation  with  the  mystical  num- 
ber six  hundred  sixty  and  six  meant 
"Nero  Caesar,"  while  another  ren- 
dering made  "Lateinos,"  thus  sym- 
bolizing the  persecuting  Roman  em- 
pire. Both  interpretations  are  ra- 
tional enough,  and  today  as  one 
thinks  of  the  vast  evil  power  of  the 
throne  and  the  sufferings  of  the  scat- 
tered believers  it  is  easy  to  accept 
both  renderings,  one  as  a  broad  por- 
trayal of  a  heathen  monarchy,  the 
other  as  a  condensed  portrait  of  a 
ruler  without  compassion. 

But  the  fashion  of  interpreting  the 
visions  of  the  book  of  Revelation  to 
fit  the  wars,  the  controversies,  the 
convulsions  of  the  day  went  on  for 
centuries.  In  time,  the  number  666 
was  found  to  apply  to  the  Mahom- 
medan  power.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  divers  enthusiasts  ap- 


plied it  to  the  Pope,  but  it  also 
spelled  out  Martin  Luther.  The 
dragon,  the  beast,  the  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  the  mystical 
portions  of  Revelation  were  seized 
on  by  every  man  whose  brain  gave 
way  under  long  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  who  was  driven  mad  by  the 
persecution  of  religious  opponents. 
It  is  hardly  two  generations  since  a 
fanatic  told  Macaulay  that  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  the  beast  because  he 
had  found  666  in  his  name.  Ma- 
caulay looked  doubtful  when  the  ex- 
pounder demanded  "If  he  was  not 
the  beast,  who  was?"  "Sir,"  replied 
Macaulay,  "the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  beast.  There  are  658  mem- 
bers, and  if  you  add  8  officers  of  the 
House  you  have  666."  Macaulay 
experimented  with  an  Oriental 
tongue,  and  learned  that  his  own 
name,  with  three  letters  omitted, 
would  make  666. 

Never  in  the  eighteen  centuries 
since  the  Apostle  was  in  Patmos  did 
the  fanatical  interpretation  of  the 
Apocaljrpse  run  so  wild  as  in  Crom- 
well's time.  The  crazed  enthusiasts 
of  that  day  handled  the  Scriptures  as 
freely  as  the  Socialists  handle  the 
Constitution  or  the  Suffragettes  han- 
dle anybody  who  opposes  them. 
Frenzied  speakers  told  how  four 
great  monarchies  had  passed  away, 
and  how  the  Fifth  Monarchy  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  about  to  dawn.  If 
it  was  hinted  by  a  Cavalier  whose 
house  was  searched  by  unmannerly 
troopers  and  who  saw  the  old  parish 
church  defaced  by  brute  force — if 
such  a  man  hinted  that  all  this  sa- 
vored of  tyranny,  the  answer  was 
that  now  the  reign  of  the  saints  had 
begun. 

Probably  "Armageddon"  was  a 
phrase  that  sounded  every  hour,  and 
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it  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  man 
who  introduces  "Armageddon"  into 
the  politics  of  1912  should  be  a  biog- 
rapher of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Scripture  is  used  every  day  by 
editors  and  speakers.  ITie  moral 
lessons  are  emphasized,  the  wisdom 
of  the  Proverbs  is  quoted,  the  mel- 
ody of  the  Psalms,  the  ecstasies  of 
the  prophets,  the  arguments  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  the  parables  of  Him 
who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  are 
part  of  our  daily  language.  It  sus- 
prised  no  one  that  Scott  wove  the 
sacred  text  into  his  noblest  chapters, 
or  that  Lincoln  blended  it  with  his 
speeches  and  messages.  There  was 
no  irreverence  in  Garfield's  saying 
that  we  work  out  our  material  sal- 
vation in  fear  and  trembling,  or  in 
Senator  Jones'  picture  of  the  loco- 
motive leading  the  column  of  mod- 
ern progress  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 
Webster  said  that  Hamilton  struck 
the  rock  of  public  credit,  and 
streams  gushed  forth.  Mahan's 
command  of  Scripture  adds  new 
force  to  his  narrative,  nor  is  there  in 
recent  biography  a  passage  more 
striking  than  his  picture  of  Nelson^s 
domestic  life — his  affection  for  his 
wife  decayed,  and  the  house  was 
empty,  swept  and  garnished  before 
the  evil  spirit  entered. 

Men  will  quote  Scripture  just  as 
they  will  draw  their  illustrations 
from  nature.  But  the  fanatical  mis- 
use of  Revelation,  the  comparisons 
between  the  mysterious  language  of 
St.  John  and  the  last  rout  in  war  or 
the  last  overturning  in  politics 
brought  on  a  reaction.  When  about 
thirty  years  ago  a  political  agitator 
found  that  William  E.  Gladstone 
would  make  666  the  antiquarian  part 
of   England   was   amused,   and   the 


modern  part  was  disgusted.  A  Pres- 
idential candidate  who  uses  the  slang 
of  the  prize  ring  may  consider  him- 
self modem,  but  the  Armageddon  in 
comparison  hints  at  some  half-mad 
sergeant  in  Cromwell's  army. 

Armageddon  with  the  mighty 
voice  from  the  throne,  with  the  thun- 
ders, the  lightnings  and  the  earth- 
quake, with  the  fall  of  Babylon  and 
the  crash  of  the  hail  on  the  blas- 
phemers is  a  g^and  passage — not  a 
scene  to  be  mixed  with  a  brass  band 
and  a  campaign  song.  If  Roosevelt 
beUeves  that,  all  who  do  not  vote  for 
him  are  under  the  curse  of  Heaven 
to  be  smitten  by  weighty  hailstones 
he  is  as  fanatical  as  Scott's  Habak- 
kuk  Mucklewrath,  but  Mucklewrath 
was  content  with  his  Puritan  phrase- 
ology and  did  not  confound  it  with 
"slugging  one  over  the  ropes"  or 
sundry  expressions  drawn  from  the 
prize  ring. 


The  head  and  tail  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  ticket  do  not  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  animal,  as  con- 
cerns the  tariff  question.  In  a  speech 
at  Cleveland,  Governor  Wilson  said 
we  probably  should  never  see  the 
time  when  the  present  fiscal  policy  of 
this  country  can  be  altered  in  any 
substantial  degree,  and  therefore 
there  was  little  danger  that  the  coun- 
try would  have  free  trade.  But  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent boldly  advocates  the  policy  of 
imdoing  the  work  that  Protection 
has  accomplished,  and  putting  the 
country  on  a  free  trade  basis.  He 
fully  endorses  the  plank  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform  which  declares  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  Federal 
government  has  no  right  or  power 
to  impose  tariff  duties  except  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue. 
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STOCK  TAKING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Operation  of  **Free  Trade/' 

By  a  Student  of  British  Politics. 


Industrial  stock-takings  adapted  to 
concerns  of  national  magnitude  and 
importance,  may  yield  results  equally 
gratifying  or  disappointing  as  those 
derivable  from  the  probing  of  ordi- 
nary business  undertakings,  a  truth 
which  British  economists  are  being 
given  abundant  opportunity  of  real- 
izing. The  unsatisfactory  revelations 
of  recent  official  reports  are  rendered 
no  more  acceptable  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a  Liberal  Government, 
claiming  lineal  succession  from  Cob- 
den  and  his  colleagues,  is  the  me- 
dium through  which  much  disillu- 
sionment is  being  brought  home  to 
British  "Free  Traders." 

Take,  for  instance,  some  of  the  fig- 
ures to  be  found  in  Part  IV  of  "Ag- 
ricultural Statistics,  191 1,"  recently 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries.  In  that  year  the 
United  Kingdom  imported  approxi- 
mately $750^000,000  worth  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  not  including  sugar, 
rice  and  lard,  which  are  otherwise 
classified  in  the  returns.  Meat,  the 
largest  item,  covered  in  round  num- 
bers $240,000,000,  wheat  and  flour 
$220,000,000,  while  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  accounted  for  more  than 
$20o>ooo,ooo  of  the  balance.  These 
figures,  sufficiently  striking  in  them- 
selves when  the  natural  agricultural 
capabilities  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  borne  in  mind,  become  really 
startling  when  contrasted  with  condi- 
tions prevailing  half  a  century  ago. 
Taking  the  seven-year  period  1856- 
62.  the  mean  annual  total  of  these 


imports  was  less  than  $140,000,000, 
giving  a  per  capita  value  of  $4.72. 
In  the  period  1905-11  the  mean  an- 
nual total  had  risen  to  $740,000,000 
and  the  per  capita  value  to  $16.14. 
There  has  therefore  been  an  in- 
crease, in  fifty  years,  represented  by 
the  difference  between  100  and  342 
in  the  annual  per  capita  imports  of 
these  essential  items  of  British  liv- 
ing. 

The  decline  in  native  wheat  pro- 
duction is  a  serious  factor  in  these 
tabulations.  The  large  per  capita 
increase  in  imports  is  indicated  by  a 
mean  annual  weight  of  114  pounds, 
valued  at  $3.04,  for  the  earlier  quin- 
quennial period,  as  compared  with 
286  pounds,  valued  at  $4.93,  in  the 
later.  The  annual  domestic  pro- 
duction during  the  later  period 
amounted  to  only  80  pounds  per 
capita,  from  which  the  quantity  used 
for  seed  must  be  deducted. 

Cobden's  Fallacies  Refuted. 

And  how  do  these  conditions  com- 
pare with  the  roseate  predictions  of 
Richard  Cobden  on  which  Britain's 
adoption  of  "Free  Trade"  was 
largely  based?  Speaking  on  October 
19,  1843,  he  said:  "Our  object  is  not 
to  diminish  the  demand  for  labor  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  but  I  verily 
believe,  if  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  were  fairly  carried  out  they 
would  give  just  as  much  stimulus  to 
the  demand  for  labor  in  the  agricul- 
tural as  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts." 
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No  wonder,  then,  that  as  stated  in 
the  "Free  Trade'*  Daily  Chronicle 
(London)  of  September  17:  "For 
nearly  half  a  century  the  population 
of  rural  England  has  been  steadily 
declining.  During  the  ten  years 
1891-1901,  500,654  persons  left  the 
villages  for  industrial  districts,  for 
America  and  the  Colonies.  .  .  .  One 
may  drive  for  miles  along  the  lanes 
and  between  the  fields  in  the  south 
country  without  seeing  any  signs  of 
human  life  save  a  solitary  road 
mender  or  hedge  cutter.  The  empti- 
ness and  silence  at  last  become  dis- 
quieting; it  is  as  if  some  spell  had 
been  laid  on  the  land  rendering  it 
mute,  nor  until  the  country  town 
comes  in  sight  does  the  sense  that 
some  evil  magic  is  at  work  disap- 
pear." So  much  for  Cobden's  pro- 
phetic genius! 

The  Living  Wage 

When  the  results  of  Cobdenism  as 
affecting  British  manufacturing  pur- 
suits are  examined,  just  as  little  com- 


More  than  this,  Mr.  Snowden  shows 
that  "Since  about  1900  there  has 
been  no  regular  movement  upward 
in  wages,  but  that  the  tendency,  if  at 
all  marked,  has  been  rather  back- 
ward than  forward."  This,  too,  dur- 
ing a  period  in  which  the  prices  of 
necessaries  have  continuously  ad- 
vanced, until  "the  real  wages  of  the 
workers  have  declined  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  by  more  than 
13  per  cent." 

All  this  prepares  one  for  the  show- 
ing made  by  the  half-yearly  trade 
returns  just  issued  by  the  British 
Government,  at  a  period  hailed  by 
"Free  Traders"  as  affording  a  tri- 
umphant record  for  British  indus- 
trial progress.  The  following  tabu- 
lar comparison  not  only  extinguishes 
any  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  British  figures 
alone,  that  is  to  say,  without  any 
reference  to  the  simultaneous  and 
overwhelming  advance  of  other 
countries,  but  leads  to  the  presump- 


United  Kingdom 

Germany 

U.  S.  America 


Exports. 

(Six  months  ending  June) 
1910 

At 
204,586,000 

i63.349»<x» 


191a 

At 
225,313,000 
205,551,000 
225,106,000 


Increase 
percent. 

10 

18 

37 


fort  is  derived  from  the  process.  In 
a  recent  work  on  "The  Living 
Wage,''  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  the  So- 
cialist representative  of  a  Lancashire 
cotton  district  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, shows  that,  in  the  great  tex- 
tile industries  of  England,  "on  the 
average  something  like  one-half  of 
the  adult  men,  most  of  whom  have 
a  family  dependent  upon  their  earn- 
ings, do  not  earn  25  shillings  [$6.io] 
a  week,  and  that,  of  this  half,  a  very 
considerable  proportion  receive  very 
much  less  than  £1  [$4.8?]  a  week  " 


tion  that  Britain's  claim  as  the  great- 
est exporting  nation  may  soon  be 
yielded  to  the  United  States. 
London's  Sweated  Labor. 
The  foregoing  reference  to  "Free 
Trade"  exultation  in  regard  to  Brit- 
ish commerce  suggests  the  inquiry 
whether  any  legitimate  satisfaction 
can  be  derived  from  the  conditions 
under  which  much  labor  is  employed 
in  swelling  the  vaunted  returns.  The 
Daily  News  and  Leader,  a  London 
Liberal  organ,  of  September  7, 
quotes     the     following     suggestive 
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prices  paid  by  London  firms  to  home 
workers  employed  by  them;  they 
appear  in  a  report  by  Mrs.  Catherine 
Young,  sanitary  inspector  in  the 
borough  of  Islington,  who  offers 
them  as  "a  fair  sample  of  the  pre- 
vailing rate,  as  far  as  the  Metropolis 
is  concerned." 

"Elaborately  trimmed  blouses,  36 
cents  per  dozen. 

"Camisoles,  more  than  half  com- 
posed of  fine  insertion,  and  lace  trim- 
ming, 36  cents  per  dozen. 

**Heavy  cloth  mantles,  full  length, 
with  smart  finish,  including  buttons 
and  button-holes,  14  cents  each. 

"Bathing  costumes,  with  braided 
jackets  and  knickers,  2  1/2  cents 
each." 

A  sorry  stock-taking,  indeed! 


FREE    TRADERS'    MISSTATE- 
MENTS. 

Robert  BIU$  Th<mp9<m  in  ike  IrUh  World. 

I  am  convinced  that  Gov.  Wilson 
is  honest,  although  prejudiced  and 
ill-informed.  But  a  very  different 
estimate  must  be  formed  of  Mr.  R. 
K.  MacLea,  who  has  been  enlight- 
ening the  readers  of  The  World 
about  the  injustices  of  the  Cotton 
Schedule.  This  gentleman  was  one 
of  the  experts  employed  by  Mr. 
Taft*s  Tariff  Commission,  and  took 
an  oath  not  to  disclose  any  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  schedules,  lists 
or  statements  obtained  for  or  pre- 
pared by  the  Tariff  Board,  to  any 
person  or  persons,  except  those 
designated  by  the  Board."  But  he 
now  announces  that  a  piece  of  goods 
described  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission, was  made  in  the  mills  of  U. 
S.  Senator  Lippitt  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  that  it  was  sold  at  a  profit  of 


over  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  cost  of 
making. 

If  this  were  true,  it  could  be 
known  to  Mr.  MacLea  only  through 
his  access  to  the  figures  Senator  Lip- 
pit's  mills  furnished  to  the  Commis- 
sion confidentially,  as  was  done  by 
8  firms  engaged  in  this  industry. 
Furthermore  this  honorable  and 
sworn  agent  of  the  government  as- 
serts that  no  less  than  nine  of  the 
samples  catalogued  by  the  Commis- 
sion came  from  the  Senator's  mills; 
that  these  enjoy  a  practical  monop- 
oly of  their  production;  and  that  the 
Senator  is  not  contented  with  rates 
of  duty  ranging  from  over  51  to  over 
69  per  cent,  on  these,  but  asks  for 
increased  protection. 

Senator  Lippitt  answers  that  the 
sample  selected  for  especial  exposure 
is  not  made  in  his  mills  at  all;  that 
the  products  of  which  his  mills  are 
said  to  have  a  monopoly,  are  shown 
by  the  Commission's  report  to  be 
produced  in  at  least  six  other  estab- 
lishments out  of  the  81  which  re- 
ported, and  probably  by  a  much 
greater  number  of  the  two  thousand 
firms  in  the  business;  and  that  the 
profit  on  the  unbleached  article  was 
the  difference  between  six  and  three- 
quarter  cents  and  seven  and  a  half 
cents  a  yard.  Also  that  he  never 
asked  or  suggested  an  increase  in 
the  duty  on  cotton  goods,  but  on  the 
contrary  disclaimed  any  such  wish. 

Also  that  Mr.  MacLea  has  nothing 
to  go  upon  in  saying  that  the  Amer- 
ican cost  of  production  is  less  than 
the  English,  as  the  Commission 
could  get  no  information  as  to  the 
English  cost;  that  three  of  the  nine 
articles  he  specifies  were  actually 
selling  for  less  than  their  English 
rivals:  and  that  in  spite  of  a  fifty  per 
cpnt.  duty,  tl-'e  o^her  six  were  selling 
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for  less  than  fifteen  cents  a  yard, 
whUe  if  the  duty  had  been  **added  to 
the  price,"  they  would  have  sold  for 
twenty.  Mr.  MacLea  was  formeriy 
connected  with  a  firm  which  im- 
ported these  goods,  and  may  be  so 
still.  But  a  man  may  rank  as  an  ex- 
pert, without  being  truthful,  or  ob- 
servant of  his  oaths. 

Why  is  every  campaign  for  Free 
Trade  tainted  by  wilful  misstate- 
ments, and  trickery?  In  that  of  1892 
pedlars  were  sent  through  some 
Ohio  districts,  furnished  with  tin  ket- 
tles, which  they  offered  at  a  dollar 
each,  declaring  that  this  was  the  sell- 
ing price  under  the  new  duty  on  im- 
ported tinware!  Henry  Gay  ex- 
posed similar  trickery  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1840  and  1844.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  the  facts  are  all  on  the  side 
of  Protection,  and  fictions  must  be 
the  resort  of  its  enemies. 


GROSS  MISREPRESENTATION 
OF  TEXTILE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


rrvm  Fitr€  §n4  fohrie. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  place  the  blame  for  ev- 
erything from  tuberculosis  to  the 
high  cost  of  living  to  the  textile 
manufacturers.  Through  a  protec- 
tive tariff  these  manufacturers  be- 
came robber  barons  and  overworked 
and  underpaid  labor  and  in  some 
unexplained  manner  made  the  high 
cost  of  living.  The  labor  unrest 
since  the  first  of  the  year  has  been 
blamed  upon  the  mill  men,  because 
they,  fattening  under  a  protective 
tariff,  would  not  pay  a  wage  that 
offered  the  mass  of  work  people  a 
decent  living.  The  cry  has  been 
raised  as  a  result,  from  Maine  to 
California,    "down   with   the   textile 


mills"  and  every  politician  from  Wil-^ 
son  to  the  ward  heelers  are  telling 
tales  about  the  mills,  and  misrepre- 
senting them  on  the  tariff  and  labor 
questions,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
votes. 

We  are  anxious  to  get  more  light 
on  this  high  cost  of  living.  Coal  is 
advancing,  meat  is  unreasonably 
high,  butter  and  eggs  are  quite  lux- 
uries, and  the  poor  consumer  is  told 
that  the  only  reason  for  it  is  the  tar- 
iff on  cottons  and  woolens.  Where 
this  schedule  K  and  I  applies  we  can- 
not imagine.  Cotton  or  wool  or  any 
of  its  standard  products  would  make 
mighty  poor  filling  for  any  empty 
stomach,  yet  the  high  costs  of  m6d- 
em  living  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
textile  tariff  if  we  believe  the  free 
trade  orators. 

The  sole  cause  for  the  Lawrence 
disturbances  is  given  by  clergymen^ 
college  professors,  muckrakers  and 
allied  interests  as  lack  of  a  living 
wage  and  the  fact  that  the  textile 
mills  employ  many  thousands  of 
workers  is  excuse  for  selecting  the 
textile  industry  as  the  only  industry 
in  America  where  the  operatives  do 
not  receive  a  living  wage.  But  new 
light  is  being  shed  on  the  subject  and 
it  has  very  direct  bearing  on  the  tar- 
iff issue.  The  shoe  manufacturing 
industry  gives  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  of  the 
same  undesirable  class  as  have  been 
forced  upon  the  textile  mills.  Hides, 
the  raw  material  of  the  shoe  indus- 
try, comes  in  duty  free,  yet  shoes 
have  advanced  and  now  shoe  labor  is 
restless  because  wages  are  not 
enough  to  afford  a  decent  living  in 
the  opinion  of  labor  agitators.  The 
shoe  industry  has  no  foreign  com- 
petitors  and   under   the   free   hides 
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shoes  cost  more  and  labor  claims  to 
be  underpaid. 

Qergymen  and  college  professors, 
muck-rakers  and  allied  interests  fail 
to  discuss  the  shoe  industry,  but  the 
textile  industry,  burdened  with  re- 
strictive legislation,  kept  on  the  rack 
by  home  competition,  and  wrecked 
to  a  large  extent  if  not  given  tariff 
protection  against  foreign  competi- 
tors paying  one-half  or  less  than  the 
American  wage,  is  heralded  the 
country  over  as  working  its  opera- 
tives at  starvation  wages  and  mak- 
ing the  poor  consumer  pay  double 
for  coal,  meat,  butter,  eggs,  etc. 

For  good  reasons,  there  must  be 
a  goat.  The  textile  industry,  paying 
out  over  $350,000,000  each  year  in 
wages,  is  made  the  goat,  probably 
because  it  is  a  "square  deal"  indus- 
try, undercapitalized  rather  than 
overcapitalized,  entirely  free  from 
trusts  and  not  paying  tribute  to  press 
or  politicians. 


A    BOOMERANG   ARGUMENT. 


From  the  Buffalo  Bwpre99, 

With  a  view  of  deriding  the  Re- 
publican policy  of  Protection  of 
home  industries.  Democratic  leaders 
have  arranged  in  New  York  an  ex- 
position mistakenly  called  the  "Tar- 
iff Chamber  of  Horrors."  But  in- 
stead of  holding  the  Republican 
party  up  to  ridicule,  or  assailing  the 
Protective  Tariff,  the  Democratic 
managers  of  the  exposition  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  voters  a  convincing  argu- 
ment for  the  continuance  of  Repub- 
lican rule. 

The  exhibit  consists  chiefly  of  a 
model  American  home — sl  model  in 
that  it  represents  the  furnishings  and 
appointments   of  the  home  of  the 


average  American  workingman. 
The  various  articles  of  furniture  and 
household  use  are  tagged,  suppos- 
edly to  show  the  cost  added  to  each 
by  the  Protective  Tariff,  Cardboard 
signs  show  what  is  represented  to  be 
the  lower  cost  of  these  American- 
made  articles  in  European  markets. 
The  amount  of  duty  on  the  various 
materials  composing  the  household 
articles  is  made  the  basis  of  errone- 
ous calculation  as  to  the  tax  of  the 
Tariff.  The  whole  is  mistakenly 
construed  as  an  argument  for  Free- 
Trade. 

But  the  Democrats  have  erred. 
The  typical  American  home  is  the 
strongest  kind  of  argument  for  the 
Protective  Tariff.  Not  even  our 
great  industries  are  as  representa- 
tive of  the  benefits  of  Protection  as 
is  the  American  home.  Contrast  the 
home  of  the  American  workingman 
with  that  of  the  laborer  in  Free- 
Trade  Elngland.  In  furnishing^  and 
appointments  the  American  home  is 
greatly  superior.  The  higher  wage 
scale  of  the  United  States,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Protective  Tariff,  has 
given  the  American  workingman 
luxuries  as  well  as  necessities  for  his 
home.  The  wage  scale  of  England 
will  not  permit  the  laboring  classes 
to  furnish  their  homes  so  completely 
and  conveniently,  even  though  the 
cost  of  American  products  is  reduced 
in  English  markets. 


"INFANr'  INDUSTRIES. 


JTrofM  tk$  Camden  Poet-Telegram, 
In  our  colonial  days  Parliament 
sought  to  crush  our  manufactures,  and 
in  the  first  years  of  the  republic  our 
workshops  were  crude  affairs.  But, 
under  the  Embargo,  with  foreign  trade 
cut  off,  various  industries  sprang  up, 
and  the  War  of  1812,  suspending  in 
great    degree    our    foreign    trade,    gave 
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them  a  longer  lease.  These  manufac- 
tures would  probably  be  admitted  by 
the  Governor  to  rank  as  our  infant  in- 
dustries. 

But  while  twins  are  occasional  arri- 
vals, and  triplets  not  unknown,  the  nor- 
mal course  of  human  affairs  is  one  child 
at  a  time.  The  tariff  of  1824  helped 
new  industries  unknown  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  tariff  of  1828  stimulated 
new  outpourings  of  capital  into  new 
channels  of  industry,  the  Mexican  war 
brought  on  further  movements.  Steam- 
boat building  was  once  an  infant,  the 
ocean  steamship  was  an  infant  of  later 
birth,  the  iron  steamship  came  later. 
Many  of  our  early  railroads  made  shift 
with  wooden  rails,  the  iron  rail  was  an 
advance,  the  steel  rail  a  novelty,  heavier 
rails  took  the  place  of  lighter  ones. 
American  glass,  American  pottery, 
American  silk,  American  tin  plate  have 
all  been  infants,  and  all  grew  to  sub- 
stantial bulk. 

Here  and  there  we  still  find  an  old 
house  made  of  English  brick,  and  in 
many  a  house  we  see  English  cutlery. 
It  is  not  so  long  since  the  plush  indus- 
try was  transplanted  here.  One  after 
another  industry  is  born,  and  justifies 
the  care  it  receives. 

Suppose  that  a  new  chemical  process, 
a  new  mineral  discovery,  or  a  new  me- 
chanical invention  is  announced,  and 
that  it  promises  to  build  up  a  giant  in- 
dustry. Would  Governor  Wilson  favor 
duties  that  might  shield  the  infant  from 
British  or  German  rivalry,  or  would  he 
allow  it  to  be  strangled  in  the  cradle? 
There  may  be  several  promising  infants 
within  the  next  ten  years. 


THE  TARIFF  VIEWS  OF  THE 
CANDIDATES. 


From  the  MUOUgan  Mafmfacturer. 

The  public  has  at  last  been  for- 
mally notified  of  the  tariff  views  held 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  president.  The  Republi- 
can view  had  already  been  expressed 
both  in  the  platform  and  Mr.  Taft's 
letter  of  acceptance.  The  present 
president  is  held  to  an  acceptance  of 
a  stiflf  protective  plank  in  his  party 


platform,  and  while  his  own  views 
appear  to  be  slightly  in  modification 
of  that  plank  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  Congress  elected  on  that  plat- 
form will  be  strongly  protectionist 
The  Democratic  platform,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  pronouncedly  in  favor 
of  tariff  for  revenue,  and,  being  such, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  candidate  of 
the  party  presents  the  views  which 
appear  in  his  speech  of  acceptance. 

Put  into  the  shortest  compass,  Dr. 
Wilson's  views  are,  that  however  de- 
sirable it  may  be  from  a  party  stand- 
point, that  protection  shall  cease  to 
be  the  economical  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  fact  still  remains  that 
American  business  has  been  built  up- 
on and  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  pro- 
tective system.  Any  speedy  or  radi- 
cal departure  from  that  system  would 
necessarily  result  in  shock  to  the 
commercial  organization  which  has 
been  erected  in  this  country,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  Dr.  Wilson's  view 
that  the  readjustment  should  come 
very  slowly  and  very  cautiously. 

It  is  worth  remarking  at  this  point 
that  the  candidate  is  much  saner  than 
the  convention  which  put  him  into 
running.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
doubtful  that  a  House  of  Represent- 
atives elected  upon  the  Democratic 
platform  would  possibly  make  such 
a  variation  from  the  party  declara- 
tion of  the  subject  of  revenue  reform 
as  has  been  made  by  the  candidate 
for  the  presidency. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Professor 
Wilson,  like  every  theorist  on  the 
subject  of  revenue  reform,  is  anxious 
that  the  subject  shall  be  studied  and 
the  determinations  made  by  a  tariff 
commission.  First  of  all,  a  tariff 
commission  cannot  possibly  make  its 
own  work  effective.  No  revenue  bill 
can  be  passed  in  any  other  way  than 
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by  being  introduced  in  the  hou«e. 
Once  there,  it  will  be  referred  to  an 
appropriate  committee,  and  so  long 
as  we  continue  to  have  a  representa- 
tive form  of  government,  that  com- 
mittee will  permit  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  to  approach  its  presence 
and  make  representations  either  in 
favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  proposed 
measure. 

Here  we  are  again  up  against  the 
hearings  which  the  tariff  commission 
is  supposed  to  avoid,  and  we  must 
continue  to  have  those  hearings  so 
long  as  this  government  remains 
representative.  All  the  study,  all  the 
investigation,  all  the  collected  wis- 
dom brought  together  by  the  tariff 
commission,  can  have  before  the 
house  committee  only  the  same 
standing  that  the  judgment  or  ex- 
perience of  any  other  citizen  or  set 
of  citizens  may  have  before  it;  with 
this  added  defect  in  regard  to  the 
data  furnished  by  the  tariff  commis- 
sion, that  it  does  not  express  either 
the  experience  or  the  judgment  of 
people  actually  engaged  in  trade  or 
industry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tariff  commis- 
sions and  all  other  special  commis- 
sions of  the  government  are  usually 
composed  of  very  excellent  old  gen- 
tlemen, who  having  failed  of  election 
to  the  Senate  or  House  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  predominat- 
ing party  in  their  declining  years; 
and  where  the  commissions  are  by 
law  required  to  be  representative  of 
both  the  leading  parties,  the  minority 
party's  of  some  good  old  fellows 
whose  fortunes  have  gone  wrong. 
Special  commissions  of  the  govern- 
ment are  very  generally  charity 
propositions    and    are    rarely    com- 


posed of  men  whose  experience  in 
actual  production  of  merchandising 
have  qualified  them  to  discuss  the 
topic  permitted  to  them  for  study. 

Dr.  Wilson's  views,  like  President 
Taft's,  are  not  orthodox  as  to  their 
representative  party's  platform.  The 
American  producer  and  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  who  are  looking  for  the 
true  due  to  the  policy  of  whichever 
party  goes  into  power  will  have  to 
look  at  the  platform  of  the  party  it- 
self, as  framed  in  its  national  con- 
vention, to  discover  what  is  to  be 
the  political  pilot  chart  of  the  Con- 
gress which  will  be  chosen  at  the 
coming  national  election. 

It  makes  little  difference  to  either 
the  captain  of  industry  or  the  private 
engaged  in  industry  which  of  the  two 
leading  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency shall  achieve  the  high  honor 
for  which  both  are  striving.  It  does 
make  a  substantial  difference  what 
the  congfressmen  chosen  by  the 
various  districts  shall  represent  in 
an  economic  way.  Wherefore,  we 
repeat  anew  the  views  often  given  in 
these  columns  to  manufacturers  and 
employes,  that  they  should  not  pay 
nearly  so  much  attention  to  the 
presidential  campaign  so  far  as  it 
involves  candidates  as  they  do  to  the 
various  congfressional  campaigns,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  at  least  one 
man  who  favors  a  continuance  ot 
the  protective  policy,  and  opposed 
to  him  a  candidate  who  believes  in 
its  discontinuance.  Each  candidate 
is  honest  according  to  his  lights  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  finding  out 
what  each  of  them  favors.  Neither 
goes  behind  the  bush  to  declare  the 
faith  that  is  in  him.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  {Mcking  out 
the  protectionist. 
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AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 


The  Irish  Weekly  Mail,  in  a  recent 
issue,  pays  a  frank  tribute  to  the 
soundness  of  American  commercial 
methods  and  at  same  time  states  a 
fundamental  economic  principle  in 
words  worth  quoting  and  remember- 
ing:  "All  scientific  economics  are  at 
present  dominated  by  the  concep- 
tion of  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  larger  market — ^what  economists 
call  the  law  of  increasing  returns — 
viz.,  that  the  larger  the  market  you 
have  available  for  the  disposal  of 
your  goods  the  more  you  can  sellj 
the  more  you  can  sell  the  cheaper 
you  can  produce;  the  cheaper  you 
can  produce  the  greater  the  profit; 
and  the  gfreater  the  profit  the  lower 
the  price  you  can  afford  to  take, 
thereby  improving  your  appeal  to 
purchasers  and  so  still  further  ex- 
tending your  markets,  and  so  on  in- 
definitely. It  is  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  poli- 
tics and  industry,  by  great  up-to-date 
students  of  practical  economy,  that 
the  immense  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  is 
due." 

Free  Traders  please  note  and 
ponder! 


REMEMBER  THE  WILSON 
TARIFF. 


From  th9  Ban  Franot$eo  Ohrtmiele, 

The  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Re- 
porter of  New  York,  commenting  on 
the  situation,  remarked  that  "Elec- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  its  cus- 
tomary effect  on  business,  and  it  is 
pretty  generally  disregarded  in  fore- 
casting the  future  position  of  the 
paint  trade.  Tariff  revision  is  too 
remote  to  exert  much  influence,  so 


that  no  real  unfavorable  condition 
can  be  conjured  up  to  cast  a  shadow 
upon  the  favorable  outlook."  The 
Chronicle  is  reluctant  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  the  editor  of  the  Oil 
and  Paint  Reporter  being  too  san- 
guine, but  it  conceives  it  to  be  its 
duty  to  remind  him — and  the  others 
who  show  a  disposition  to  forget,  or 
who  talk  in  ignorance  of  recent  his- 
tory— that  the  conditions  in  191^ 
closely  resemble  those  which  existed 
in  the  United  States  in  1892,  and 
that  they  were  followed  by  the  great- 
est commercial  depression  ever  ex- 
perienced in  the  United  States. 

As  late  as  July  29,  1892,  the  New 
York  Herald,  in  its  commercial  col- 
umns, facetiously  complained  of  the 
weariness  occasioned  it  by  the  neces- 
sity of  recording  continued  and 
abounding  prosperity.  There  was  an 
undertone  of  mockery  in  the  com- 
ment, which  was  directed  at  the  pro- 
tectionists, who  sounded  a  warning 
note.  There  was  no  politics  in  the 
article,  but  there  was  benevolent  de- 
rision of  the  pessimism  of  Republi- 
cans who  could  be  so  foolish  as  to 
fear  trouble  while  the  country  was 
floating  on  the  high  tide  of  indus- 
trial progress. 

A  couple  of  months  later  the 
Qeveland  hosts  were  marching  the 
streets,  singing.  "Four  more  years 
of  Grover,  and  we  will  all  be  in 
clover,"  and  were  derisively  pro- 
claiming that  the  American  work- 
ingman  was  not  skillful  enough  to 
make  tinplate,  and  that  he  could 
never  hope  to  acquire  the  necessary 
skill.  An  infatuated  people,  disre- 
garding previous  experiences  or  for- 
getful of  their  occurrence,  voted  for 
Cleveland  and  free  trade,  and  ban^  f 
went  the  balloon  of  prosperity.  The 
echoes  of  the  Grover-clover  song^s 
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had  scarcely  died  away  before  Cox- 
ey's  army  was  marching  on  the  capi- 
tal. The  fires  under  the  boilers  of 
the  factories  were  drawn  and  their 
doors  were  shut,  and  those  of  the 
public  soup  houses  were  opened. 
The  howl  for  cheapness  was  an- 
swered. Prices  were  absurdly  low, 
but  half  of  the  Nation  being  out  of  a 
job  there  was  no  money  with  which 
to  buy  things,  and  production  fell  off 
nearly  40  per  cent.. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  these 
facts  in  mind.  It  is  well  to  recall 
that  it  was  Wilson,  and  men  like 
him,  who  ridiculed  the  apprehensions 
of  the  protectionists,  and  it  is  also 
well  to  get  a  firm  grip  on  the  fact 
that  the  professional  man  who  advo- 
cates free  trade  is  not  a  disinterested 
adviser.  His  salary  is  worth  more  to 
him  when  the  wages  of  labor  are  low 
than  when  they  are  high  and  the  pro- 
ducer is  adequately  rewarded  for  his 
toil.  Wilson  and  his  school  of  econ- 
omists were  wrong  in  1892,  and  they 
are  no  more  likely  to  be  right  now 
than  they  were  then.  Time  may  tell. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not,  and  that 
the  people  will  come  to  their  senses 
before  the  blunder  is  made. 


PROTECTION  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL. 


George  Washington  approved  the 
first  tariff  act  passed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  in  1789,  which  con- 
tained these  words:  *Tt  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  government, 
for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  manufac- 
tures, that  duties  be  laid  on  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  imported." 

In  1912  the  Democratic  national 
convention,      dominated      by      Mr. 


Bryan,  nominated  Mr.  Wilson  on 
this  platform  declaration:  "The  Fed- 
eral Government,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, has  no  right  or  power  to  im- 
pose or  collect  tariff  duties  except 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue."  Who 
was  right — George  Washington, 
John  Adams,  Fisher  Ames,  Roger 
Sherman,  James  Monroe,  James 
Madison,  Charles  Carroll,  Rufus 
King  and  the  other  great  men  who 
supported  the  declaration  of  1789, 
or  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  Democratic 
followers,  including  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, of  1912?  The  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  states  provided  that 
"no  duties  or  taxes  shall  be  laid  to 
promote  or  foster  any  branch  of  in- 
dustry." Apparently  Mr.  Wilson 
and  his  followers  think  that  the 
Confederate  Constitution  must  be 
obeyed  instead  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 


WILSON'S  TARIFF  VIEWS. 


Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912— "There 
should  be  an  immediate  revision,  and  it 
shotild  be  downward,  unhesitatingly  and 
steadily  downward." 

Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  "History  of 
the  American  People"  (Vol.  V.  p.  265) 
describing  conditions  in  i893-'97  when 
the  tariff  had  been  reduced  "unhesitat- 
ingly and  steadily  downward."  "A  great 
poverty  had  come  upon  the  .  .  .  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  West  and  South. 
Prices  had  fallen.  Men  of  the  poorer 
sort  were  idle  everywhere,  and  filled 
with  a  sort  of  despair.  All  the  large 
manufacturing  towns  teemed  with  un- 
employed workingmen  who  were  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  kept  from  starva- 
tion." 


With  manufacturers  Protected  from 
competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  American  work- 
man can  buy  abundantly  from  the 
farmer  at  good  prices. — Norwalk  (O.) 
Reflector. 
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THE  MENACE  TO  PROS- 
PERITY. 


From  the  Baltimore  Bun, 

Nobody  pretends  to  deny  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  prosperity  not  paral- 
leled at  this  time  in  any  other  coun- 
try, and  never  previously  surpassed 
during  any  period  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  Does  the  national  pol- 
icy under  which  the  affairs  of  the 
country  are  conducted — the  tariff 
framed  upon  a  protection  basis — 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  pros- 
perity? Would  a  change  in  the  Gov- 
ernment which  would  result  in  the 
making  of  a  tariff  with  the  protec- 
tive principle  entirely  eliminated 
cause  a  change  from  a  condition  of 
prosperity  to  a  condition  of  business 
depression  and  hard  times? 

If  you  have  not  been  giving  any 
thought  to  the  foregoing  questions, 
just  pause  awhile  and  think  them 
over  seriously.  If  you  will  search 
the  records  for  information  that 
might  shed  light  upon  the  queries, 
you  will  find  this — ^that  for  more 
than  thirty  years  prior  to  1893  the 
Grovemment  of  the  country  had  been 
intrusted  to  the  Republican  party. 
There  was  a  Democratic  President 
elected  in  1884,  but  complete  law- 
making control  of  the  Government 
did  not  pass  to  the  Democratic  party 
until  1893.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  prior  to  1893  ^^^  country  had 
been  upon  a  protective  tariff  basis, 
and  during  that  period  had  devel- 
oped a  wonderful  prosperity,  which 
placed  the  American  wage  earner 
upon  a  living  level  far  above  the  con- 
dition of  the  wage  earner  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

And  in  1893  there  was  a  change  in 
the    Government — it    passed    com- 


pletely under  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  lost  no  time  in 
making  over  the  tariff.  The  four 
Democratic  years  that  followed  were 
years  of  business  depression.  Just 
look  upon  the  record  of  these  Demo- 
cratic years.  And  then  ask  yourself 
this  question:  Will  the  elimination 
of  the  protective  principle  from  the 
tariff  cause  a  slump  in  the  country's 
prosperity? 


HITTING  THE  FARMER, 


Revision    Downward    Means    Reduced 
Profits  for  the  Farmers. 

Mrs.  Borden  Harriman's  new  wo- 
man's national  Wilson  and  Marshall  or- 
ganization has  a  poetess  on  its  official 
staff,  who  is  to  write  campaign  songs 
and  effusions  for  posters  and  fliers.  She 
is  Elizabeth  Gordon  Gross.  The  first 
song  which  appeared  will  be  sung  to 
the  air  of  "My  Pretty  Maid."  Here  arc 
the  words: 

Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid? 

To  vote  for  Wilson,  sir,  she  said. 
Why  for  Wilson,  my  pretty  maid? 

Because  he's  for  downward  revision, 
she  said. 

What  is  downward  revision,  my  pretty 
maid? 

It's  cheaper  foodstuffs,  sir,  she  said. 
How  will  he  revise  it,  my  pretty  maid? 

Very  decidedly,  sir,  she  said. 

How  will  you  vote,  my  pretty  maid? 

By  indirect  influence,  sir,  she  said. 
How  do  you  do  it,  my  pretty  maid? 

That's  what  I'm  doing  now,  she  said. 

There  are  not  many  farmers  who  be- 
lieve that  they  are  getting  too  much  for 
their  products.  If  the  consumer  is  pay- 
ing too  much,  it  is  not  the  farmers' 
fault.  Only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  retail 
price  goes  to  the  farmer.  The  rest  pays 
the  cost  of  distribution  and  is  shared  by 
the  middlemen.  Downward  revision  is 
an  attempt  to  hit  the  farmer  and  let  the 
middleman  go  scot  free.  How  do  you 
like  this  program,  Mr.  Farmer?  and 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
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NOVBMBBB,  lOlS. 


At  this  stage  of  the  campaign, 
watch  out  for  political  sensations  of 
all  kinds,  and  govern  yourself  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  tariff  reduction  means  a  re- 
duction of  employment  or  of  wages, 
or  probably  both. 

Governor  Wilson  holds  on  to  his 
$10,000  salary  as  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  though  he  has  been  absent 
from  the  state  about  half  of  his  time 
since  he  was  inaugurated. 


A  foreign  market  is  desirable,  but 
is  far  from  being  the  whole  thing.  A 
country  cannot  grow  permanently 
prosperous  by  what  it  exports,  but 
by  increasing  the  consumption  of  its 
products  at  home. 

The  farmers  of  the  country  might 
find  it  profitable  to  compare  the 
prices  they  are  getting  for  their 
products  under  a  protective  tariff 
with  those  they  received  under  the 
last  Democratic  tariff. 


a  low  tariff,  but  the  larger  number 
could  not  stand  against  the  flood  of 
cheap-labor  foreign  products  that 
would  be  poured  into  this  country. 


The  Binghamton  Republican  well 
says  that  this  country  should  not  be 
left  in  the  position  of  a  suppliant, 
begging  for  reciprocity  with  Canada, 
when  the  people  of  the  Dominion 
have  by  direct  vote  emphatically  re- 
jected the  proposition. 


The  Topeka  State  Journal  notes 
that  a  Kansas  farmer  is  clearing  be- 
tween $8,000  and  $10,000  a  year  with 
alfalfa  on  an  original  investment  of 
$2,000,  and  remarks  that  if  a  big  cor- 
poration was  making  profits  in  like 
proportion,  wouldn't  there  be  a  tre- 
mendous outcry  against  the  preda- 
tory rich. 


That  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  world-wide  is  again  illustrated 
in  a  consular  report  from  Jerusalem, 
where  the  present  scale  of  wages  is 
very  low.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  "Holy  City"  in  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  at  least  50  per  cent, 
and  there  have  been  no  wage  in- 
creases. 


It  may  be  true  that  a  few  indus- 
tries would  not  be  greatly  injured  by 


When  Governor  Wilson  was  not 
running  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
country,  he  rated  the  Poles,  Italians 
and  Hungarians,  permitted  to  enter 
our  ports,  as  even  less  desirable  ad- 
ditions to  our  population  than  the 
Chinese;  but  in  a  recent  speech  at 
Chicago  he  had  only  words  of  praise 
for  the  value  of  these  people  as  com- 
ponents in  the  American  plan  of  civ- 
ilization. Evidently,  Governor  Wil- 
son has  seen  a  new  light. 
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The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
says  it  may  not  be  the  case  that  tar- 
iffs for  revenue  only  and  hard  times 
in  the  United  States  have  the  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect.  But  it 
is  a  fact  that  when  such  tariffs  have 
prevailed  here  business  and  industry 
have  suffered,  and  that  when  protec- 
tion has  ruled  they  have  generally 
prospered. 


provides  no  penalty  for  his  neglect 
to  do  so. 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce is  sure  that  the  opening  of  the 
American  market  unconditionally  to 
the  labor  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  not  injuriously  affect  our  own 
work  people.  If  the  latter  are  an- 
xious to  try  this  dangerous  experi- 
ment we  suppose  that  they  will  vote 
for  Wilson,  as  he  has  taken  the  same 
position  on  this  question  as  the 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


The  election  of  Allen  M.  Fletcher 
as  Governor,  and  of  the  other  candi- 
dates on  the  Republican  state  ticket, 
by  the  Vermont  Legislature,  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  had  been  anticipated;  though 
the  "Progressives"  had  a  smaller 
number  of  representatives  by  twenty- 
three  than  they  had  claimed,  and  had 
proclaimed  that  Fletcher  could  be 
beaten  by  a  combination  of  Progres- 
sive and  Democratic  members. 


The  Secretary  of  State  of  Oregon 
has  just  mailed  to  the  voters  of  that 
commonwealth  a  pamphlet  .of  260 
closely  printed  pages,  describing  the 
thirty-eight  measures  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  this  month  under  the 
operations  of  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum. It  may  be  doubted  if  more 
than  one  voter  in  fifty  will  take  the 
time  to  read  this  pamphlet;  and, 
fortunately   for  the  voter,  the   law 


The  Albany  Journal  says:  "Wood- 
row  Wilson's  vacillation,  due  to 
growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  want  adequate 
protection  for  their  industries  and 
their  labor  maintained,  and  manifest 
in  his  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  Democratic  platform  doesn*t 
mean  what  it  says,  serves  only  to 
show  up  the  weakness  of  his  candi- 
dacy." 


The  October  crop  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye 
and  hay  have  all  exceeded  the  best 
record  productions;  also  that  the 
crops  of  vegetables  and  fruit  are 
from  5  to  32  per  cent,  larger  than 
last  year.  Severe  storms  have  caused 
short  crops  in  Europe,  the  worst  re- 
sults being  in  Great  Britain.  Canada 
reports  a  shortage  in  the  wheat  crop 
of  5  per  cent.,  due  to  unfavorable 
weather. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  says : 
"Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  China 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
prices  are  low  the  opportunity  of  the 
people  to  consume  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  relation  between  the 
cheap  man  and  the  cheap  article  is 
very  close  and  in  those  countries 
where  the  one  is  cheap  the  other  is 
sure  to  be.  That  is  an  indisputable 
fact  and  no  free  trader  is  bold 
enough  to  controvert  it." 


Reciprocity  was  the  issue  in  a  bye- 
election  campaign  in  Manitoba,  re- 
cently, and  the  Conservative  (anti- 
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reciprocity)  candidate  for  member 
of  parliament  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  837,  as  against  161  in  the 
Dominion  elections  last  year.  Com- 
menting on  this  result,  the  Montreal 
Star  says:  "The  more  our  people 
examine  reciprocity  the  more  they 
fear  it.  We  are  realizing  more  and 
more  that  the  only  sure  way  to  pre- 
serve our  political  independence  is  to 
protect  our  fiscal  independence." 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  the  New 
York  speculator  and  Virginia  trust 
leader,  whom  Mr.  Bryan  wanted  to 
exclude  from  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention,  contributed  $112,- 
000  to  the  expenses  of  the  Demo- 
cratic canvass  for  delegates  to  that 
convention.  Of  that  sum  $35,000 
was  expended  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Un- 
derwood, the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  That  may 
explain  why  that  committee  never 
proposed  tariff  legislation  affecting 
tobacco  and  other  things  in  which 
Mr.  Ryan  has  large  interests.  James 
J.  Hill,  the  railroad  magnate,  was 
another  large  contributor. 

In  its  issue  of  October  3,  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  grew  happy  over  the 
fact  that  Chinese  pig  iron  has  been 
sold  in  our  ports,  and  pronounces 
Chinese  cheap  labor  in  this  form  "a 
boon  and  a  blessing."  Growing  pro- 
phetic, the  Record  exults  in  the  pros- 
pect of  Chinese  iron  pouring  through 
the  Panama  canal,  rfow  iron  work- 
ers in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois, not  to  speak  of  those  in  Ala- 
bama, like  this  forecast  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  The  Record,  however,  is  jubi- 
lant. Not  long  ago,  Roosevelt  stated 
that  under  a  low  tariff  the  competi- 
tion   of    the    Orient    would    injure 


American  labor.  The  Record  is 
happy  because  the  competition  is  al- 
ready upon  us.  By  all  means,  let  the 
wage  earners  of  the  country  know 
that  a  good  revenue  tariff  authority 
has  declared  in  favor  of  Chinese 
cheap  labor. 


At  the  recent  international  com- 
mercial congress  in  Boston,  C.  H. 
Canby,  of  Chicago,  contended  that 
the  "high  cost  of  living"  was  due  to 
higher  standards  of  living  rather 
than  to  change  in  prices.  The  prices 
on  staples  fluctuate  but  little,  he  said, 
but  it  costs  more  for  people  to  live 
because  they  no  longer  have  the 
thrift  and  economy  of  their  ances- 
tors. There  is  much  force  in  this 
view,  but  it  did  not  please  some  of 
the  free  traders  present,  and  two  of 
them  urged  "universal  free  trade"  as 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  universal  free  trade 
would,  at  least  for  a  time,  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  for  some  people,  but 
it  would  also  diminish  employment 
and  wages  and  consumptive  demand, 
lower  the  standard  of  living,  and  im- 
pair the  value  and  security  of  invest- 
ments. Not  many  people  who  have 
any  common  sense  will  endorse  the 
suggested  quack  remedy. 


In  the  death  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator Weldon  B.  Heybum,  of  Idaho, 
which  occurred  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober 17,  the  cause  of  Protection  has 
lost  one  of  its  staunchest  supporters. 
He  was  a  consistent  advocate  of  im- 
partial protection  for  all  sections  and 
industries  that  need  it.  Being  a 
ready  speaker  and  alert  to  oppose 
what  he  believed  to  be  unsound  leg- 
islation, he  found  much  occasion  for 
speech-making,     and    his     speeches 
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were  generally  very  forceful  and 
convincing.  He  frequently  warned 
the  country  against  the  "insidious 
schemes"  of  "tariflf  reformers"  and 
"revisers"  to  break  down  the  protec- 
tive system;  and  he  fought  steadily 
all  of  the  radical  theories  and  meas- 
ures which  he  believed  to  be  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  representative  government. 
He  was  positive  and  earnest  in  all 
things,  and  on  all  public  questions 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. Senator  Heyburn  was  bom 
in  Pennsylvania  sixty  years  ago,  re- 
ceived an  academic  education,  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  1876.  He  gained  wide  repute  as 
a  lawyer,  but  did  not  enter  politics 
until  his  removal  to  Idaho  in  1883. 
In  1903  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  was  re-elected  for 
a  second  term  in  1909. 


ALL    THEY    COULD     STAND. 


A  correspondent,  writing  about 
the  present  outlook,  says:  "We  can- 
not stand  up  against  the  world's 
competition  without  a  good  strong 
protection.  I  have  been  about  sixty 
years  at  work.  I  remember  the  first 
serious  effect  of  the  tariflf  in  '48  and 
have  been  through  every  one  since. 
In  '92,  Cleveland's  second  election, 
with  the  House  and  Senate  with 
him,  the  reduction  of  the  tariflf  had 
the  following  eflfect  upon  our  busi- 
ness: We  do  business  from  Maine  to 
California,  and  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, just  a  year  from  Cleveland's 
election,  we  took  account  of  aflfairs 
and  our  sales  for  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober were  $47,000.  Our  sales  for 
the  previous  ten  years  for  the  month 
of  October  would  run  from  $250,000 
to  $300,000,  and  sometimes  more,  or 


an  average  of  $275,000  for  the 
month.  A  drop  to  $47,000!  It 
seems  as  though  most  everybody 
could  see  what  the  result  would  be. 
We  didn't  do  any  business  because 
no  one  else  did. 

"We  purchased  XXX  Oregon  wool 
in  San  Francisco  in  June,  July  and 
August  as  we  usually  did;  we  were 
handling  a  lot  of  wool.  The  price 
we  paid  was  53-55  cents  landed  New 
York  or  Boston.  In  May,  following 
the  election  of  Cleveland  in  Novem- 
ber, we  could  purchase  this  wool  at 
25  cents  a  pound.  It  showed  a  loss 
of  fully  $140  on  every  bale  that  we 
purchased.  The  result  to  sheep 
owners  was  almost  annihilation,  and 
the  shrinkage  in  value  on  everything 
was  appalling. 

'Should  the  Democrats  elect  a 
President,  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  have  Congress  and  the  Senate 
with  them,  and  the  result  would  be 
so  much  more  disastrous,  as  the 
business  of  America  has  increased  in 
such  enormous  proportions.  All 
the  people  that  were  in  business  at 
the  time  of  Qeveland's  administra- 
tion and  are  alive  today  know  it  was 
as  bad  then  as  they  could  possibly 
stand." 


WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 


A  Striking  Contrast 

Mr.  Francis  Willey,  one  of  the 
well-known  owners  of  woolen  mills 
at  Bradford,  Eng.,  and  South  Barre, 
Mass.,  criticises  statements  made  by 
the  "Free  Trade"  Yorkshire  Ob- 
server in  regard  to  the  relative  con- 
ditions of  woolen  workers  in  the  twa 
countries.  Writing  in  the  Observer 
of  September  27,  he  has  this  to  say 
on  the  economic  situation : 
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•*If  the  operatives  of  Soufli  Barrc 
were  content  to  live  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Bradford  operatives  they 
could  live  for  less  there  than  they 
could  in  Bradford.  Flour,  bread, 
meat,  vegetables  and  fruit  all  cost 
less  there  than  here.  In  South 
Barre  the  operatives  live  much  bet- 
ter than  their  brothers  here — most 
of  their  houses  have  baths  and  the 
electric  lights,  they  spend  more  on 
food  and  clothing,  and  altogether  the 
conditions   of  life   are   better.    The 


wages  at  Barre  are  more  than 
double,  as  a  rule,  what  they  are  in 
this  country.  Many  work-people  iti 
my  employ  have  saved  since  they 
went  there  more  than  they  ever 
earned  here,  and  several  of  them 
have  bought  farms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, though  they  had  not  a  shilling 
to  call  their  own  when  they  went 
out.  Mechanics  and  overlookers  are 
getting  more  than  double — ^in  some 
cases  treble— what  they  got  in  this 
country." 


IS  THE  AMERICAN  WORKING  iVlAN  A  MYTH  ? 

Thomas  O.  Marvin  in  the  National  Magazine, 


The  jealous  care  with  which  a 
small  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Canadian  northwest  is  guarding 
from  complete  extinction  a  herd  of 
three  or  four  hundred  buffaloes 
prompts  the  inquiry  if  somewhere  in 
the  unexplored  regions  beyond  the 
Arctic  circle  an  asylum  has  been 
found  for  that  "mythical"  creature, 
the  American  wage-earner? 

Hardly  a  quadrennial  campaign 
passes  without  some  startling  discov- 
ery which  upon  close  examination 
proves  to  be  merely  the  phantasy  of 
a  fevered  imagination. 

Of  such  a  character  is  the  asser- 
tion that  the  American  wage-earner 
is  a  myth.  When  great  herds  of  buf- 
faloes roamed  the  American  prairies 
no  one  would  have  had  the  audacity 
to  assert  that  the  buffalo  is  a  myth. 
Today  when  the  latest  census  figures 
report  that  there  are  6,615,046  wage- 
earners  employed  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  the  United  States, 
the    assertion    that    the    American 


wage-earner  is  a  myth  is  as  gross  an 
error  as  could  be  made  by  a  student 
of  industrial  conditions. 

In  1900,  86.3  per  cent,  of  our  pop- 
ulation was  native  born  and  13.7  per 
cent,  foreign  born.  Of  the  foreign 
born  a  great  majority  seeks  perma- 
nent residence  here.  The  immigrant, 
enters  our  ports  to  seek  a  home,  em- 
ployment and  educational  advan- 
tages for  his  children.  To  most  of 
them  America  is  the  land  of  their 
aspirations  and  American  citizenship 
the  goal  of  their  ambition.  They  en- 
ter the  ranks  of  American  wage- 
earners.  Some  of  the  most  gifted 
rise  to  commanding  rank  in  our  pro- 
fessions; enter  the  halls  of  Congress; 
are  elected  governors  of  their 
adopted  States  and  sit  in  the  seats 
of  the  mighty.  Their  children  and 
their  children's  children  rise  from  the 
ranks  of  wage-earners  to  become  our 
captains  of  industry.  To  deny  to 
such  men  the  name,  American,  is  the 
narrowest   bigotry   and    chauvinism 
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and  would  exclude  from  the  pale  of 
Americanism  men  who  died  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown  and  men 
who  fought  under  Meade  and  Han- 
cock at  Gettysburg  and  under  Farra- 
gut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

What  We  Owe  to  Foreigners. 

From  1820  to  1905  immigrants  to 
the  number  of  23,116,501  entered  the 
United  States.     Our  colonies  were 
settled  by  men  of  foreign  birth,  and 
not  imtil  the  inauguration  of  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  a  president  elected 
who  was  not  born  a  British  subject. 
The   country   owes    its    origin    and 
much  of  its  growth  to  the  men  and 
women  who  abandoned  their  homes 
in  foreign  lands  to  establish  them- 
selves here  under  kindlier  auspices. 
And  still   the  tides   of  immigration 
roll  toward  our  shores,  bringing  men 
and  women  who  learn  our  language, 
adopt  our  ways  and  become  incorpo- 
rated  into  our   national   life.     The 
American  name  is  large  enough  to 
include  them,  and  they  and  their  chil- 
dren become  American  working^en. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  rank  in  skill  and  earning  power 
with  the  workingmen  of  native  birth 
who  have  grown  up  under  the  advan- 
tages of  American  education  and  of 
our  industrial  and  economic  condi- 
tions.    It  is  because  of  the  superior 
conditions  here  that  they  seek  admis- 
sion at  our  gates.     With  eagerness 
they  begin  their  apprenticeship  and 
gladly  accept  the  wages  of  unskilled 
labor. 

It  is  not  a*  reproach  upon  our  in- 
dustrial conditions  that  men  of  native 
birth  find  ample  opportunities  await- 
ing them  in  the  skilled  trades.  It  is 
rather  to  our  credit  that  men  of 
American  birth  and  American  train- 
ing are  not  compelled  to  turn  to  the 


unskilled  branches  of  our  industries 
for  a  livelihood.  The  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board  on  wool  manufactures 
shows  that  native  bom  operatives 
predominate  in  the  occupations  that 
demand  skill  and  ability;  that  in  the 
occupations  requiring  a  less  degree 
of  skill  the  natives  of  the  British  Isles 
and  of  Germany  are  found,  while 
Italy  and  the  countries  of  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  are  represented 
largely  in  the  occupations  requiring 
little  or  no  experience  or  skill.  Nat- 
urally the  wages  earned  by  the  inex- 
perienced and  unskilled  are  lower 
than  the  average  wages  of  skilled 
workers. 

Wages  of  Immigrants. 

Native  born  operatives,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  seek  these  jobs.  Training  in 
the  technical  schools  or  in  the  textile 
schools  fits  them  for  the  better  paid 
positions.  The  immigrants  who  ac- 
cept the  lower  paid  positions  in  the 
mills  count  themselves  fortunate  to 
obtain  the  work.  It  gives  them  a 
new  start  in  life  and  most  of  them 
make  the  best  of  their  opportunity, 
for  the  average  length  of  service  is 
about  five  years.  In  this  time  they 
have  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  win 
promotion  or  they  have  saved 
enough  from  their  earnings  to  start 
in  business  for  themselves,  buy  a 
farm,  or  return  to  their  native  land. 

When  the  foreigners  who  flock  in 
such  large  numbers  to  our  shores 
enter  the  mills,  they  are  not  paid 
according  to  the  wage  scale  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  Southern  Europe. 
They  are  paid  the  standard  American 
wage  for  unskilled  labor.  The  work- 
ers in  the  unskilled  branches  of 
American  textile  mills  earn  more 
than  many  of  the  workers  in  the 
skilled  branches  in  Great  Britain,  and 
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skilled  workers  earn  twice  as  much 
as  employes  of  the  same  class  in 
British  mills. 

Wool  washers  in  this  country  get 
$8.21  per  week.  For  the  same  work 
in  England,  they  are  paid  $4.93;  less 
still  in  Germany  and  even  less  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  soon  we  shall 
feel  the  increasing  competition  of 
Japan,  where  wages  in  the  mills 
range  from  six  to  twenty-two  cents 
for  a  ten  and  a  half  hour  working 
day.  Comb  tenders  are  paid  here 
$7.85;  in  England,  $4.26,  and  the  gill 
minders  are  paid  here  $5.84;  in  Eng- 
land, $2.83;  drawing  frame  tenders 
are  paid  here,  $6.21;  in  England, 
$2.68;  female  spinners  are  paid  here, 
$6.40;  in  England,  $2.25;  weavers 
earn  here,  $10.54;  in  England,  $3.83, 
and  so  the  comparison  runs  right 
through  the  different  occupations. 
Our  immigrants  get  the  benefit  of 
the  higher  wages  made  possible  by 
the  American  economic  system,  and 
this  fact  accounts  for  their  adoption 
of  America  as  a  home. 

Send  Their  Savings  Abroad. 

Out  of  their  wages  the  mill  help  of 
Lawrence  were  able  to  save  enough 
during  the  year  191 1  to  send  $128,- 
000  abroad  to  friends  and  relatives. 
For  five  years  ending  191 1,  they  sent 
abroad  $727,032.35.  From  Fail 
River  the  sum  would  be  nearly  as 
much;  from  New  Bedford  larger; 
from  Holyoke  in  five  years  it 
amounted  to  $381421.  The  indus- 
tries of  New  England  cannot  be  the 
despotic,  gfrasping  and  cruel  institu- 
tions which  they  are  represented  as 
being,  when  large  sums  like  these 
can  be  sent  out  of  the  country  by  the 
wage-earners  of  our  manufacturing 
cities,  to  aid  the  destitute  of  other 
lards.    This  money  is  not  sent  by  the 


higher  paid  operatives,  for  statistics 
show  that  they  are  largely  native 
born  and  are  thoroughly  established 
here.  The  bulk  of  this  money  comes 
from  the  earnings  of  those  in  the  un- 
skilled departments,  whose  wages 
are  asserted  to  be  below  a  living 
standard. 

If  the  possible  earnings  of  opera- 
tives even  of  the  lower  wage  scale  of 
our  southern  mills  seem  princely  to 
the  native  Americans  of  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  the  Carolinas  and 
tempt  them  to  flock  to  the  mill  towns 
of  the  south,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  wages  paid  in  the  New  England 
mills  tempt  the  poor  people  of  south- 
ern Europe  to  cross  the  seas  for  jobs, 
which  generations  ago  were  gladly 
accepted  and  at  half  the  present 
wages  paid,  by  men  and  women  of 
New  England  birth.  The  policy  of 
protection  which  has  built  up  the 
great  industries  of  the  United  States 
has  made  it  possible,  so  far,  to  give 
employment  at  wages  far  above  the 
world  average  to  American  citizens 
and  to  nearly  a  million  of  annual  im- 
migrants, most  of  whom  soon  win 
the  right  and  are  proud  to  bear  the 
name  of  American  workingmen. 
The  Labor  on  a  Yard  of  Cloth. 

The  processes  of  textile  manufac- 
ture are  intricate  and  complex.  The 
manufacture  of  a  suit  of  clothes 
starts  on  distant  grazing  lands 
where  the  wool  is  grown.  Labor  is 
involved  in  shearing,  collecting  and 
buying  the  wool;  in  transporting:  it 
to  market,  selling  it,  grading,  sort- 
ing, scouring,  drying,  blending  and 
mixing  the  wool ;  carding  and  comb- 
ing it  and  then  drawing,  spinning, 
reeling,  spooling  and  winding  it. 
All  these  processes  involving  labor 
are  necessary  before  the  weaver  can 
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touch  the  yarn.  Then  there  comes 
the  warp  dressing,  the  drawing  in, 
and  the  setting  of  the  warp,  all  es- 
sential parts  of  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture. And  yet  facile  critics,  for 
sensational  effect  and  to  delude  the 
ill-informed,  assert  that  five  cents 
was  the  total  "rate  of  payment  to 
the  weaver"  on  a  yard  of  American 
worsted  cloth  costing  $1.71  to  place 
on  the  market,  and  dramatically 
compare  the  five  cents  with  the  pres- 
ent tariff  duty  of  $1.02.  Why  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  the  weaver's  work 
is  only  one  of  the  many  processes  of 
manufacturing,  the  labor  in  every 
step  of  which  receives  its  share  of 
the  protective  tariff  and  why  so 
blandly  ignore  the  fact  that  the  raw 
wool  itself  represents  from  fifty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  finished  product  and  the  duty  on 
which  accounts  for  a  large  part  of 
the  duty  on  the  cloth? 

Overlooked,  too,  by  these  critics 
of  a  gjeat  American  industry  are 
other  occupations  essential  to  the 
production  of  textile  fabrics.  They 
take  no  account  of  those  keen,  skil- 
ful men,  the  loom  fixers,  whose  pay 
averages  higher  than  that  of  clergy- 
men; the  burlers,  the  sewers,  and  the 
several  classes  of  finishers,  the  cloth 
examiners,  the  shaders,  the  packers, 
the  warehousemen.  All  these  crafts 
have  their  part  in  the  production  of 
that  yard  of  worsted  cloth,  and  the 
wages  of  one  and  all  are  as  fixed  and 
inescapable  a  charge  upon  the  mill 
as  the  wage  of  the  weaver  whose 
apocryphal  "five  cents"  the  critic 
sees  as  the  only  offset  to  the  $1.02 
tariff  duty. 

Engineers,  firemen,  electricians, 
elevator  men,  yardmen,  carpenters 
and  mechanics  of  many  kinds — all 
these,   too,   are   indispensable    in    a 


modern  mill  organization.  It  is  as 
just  to  single  out  a  weaver  and  as- 
sume that  he  does  all  the  work,  as 
it  would  be  to  point  a  smart  private 
in  the  front  rank  as  constituting  an 
entire  regiment. 

An  Army  of  Workers. 
The  manufacturer  who  pays  the 
weaver  must  pay  the  wages  also  of 
all  this  multitude  of  men  of  other 
trades.  And  indirectly  the  manu- 
facturer pays  in  the  price  of  his 
buildings  and  machinery — a  price 
higher  by  from  forty  to  sixty  per 
cent,  than  the  English  cost — the 
high  wages  of  American  masons  and 
machinists.  Another  army  of  work- 
ers dependent  upon  the  mill  is  the 
host  employed  in  the  production  of 
three  hundred  different  kinds  of  sup- 
plies which  a  modem  factory  re- 
quires. 

When  all  these  workers  have  been 
recompensed,  not  a  great  deal  re- 
mains out  of  that  $1.71  a  yard  for 
the  manufacturer.  Labor  directly 
or  indirectly  has  secured  nearly  all 
of  it.  Living  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously in  New  England  towns  are 
many  hundred  men  and  women  who 
know  something  of  the  textile  busi- 
ness as  stockholders  in  American 
mills.  They  know  how  often  their 
dividends  shrink  below  the  six  or 
seven  per  cent,  regarded  as  the  min- 
imum for  a  changeful,  hazardous  in- 
dustry, and  how  seldom  they  have 
ever  risen  above  it,  and  they  know 
something  about  comparative  rates 
of  textile  wages  in  the  New  World 
and  the  Old. 

Machinery,  the  Tariff  Board  de- 
clares, is  driven  no  more  rapidly  in 
the  United  States  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Employes  of  American 
mills  receive  substantially  twice  the 
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wages  paid  to  employes  in  British 
mills  for  doing  the  same  amount 
and  kind  of  work.  Indeed,  the 
American  rate  is  often  more  than 
twice  as  high,  and  averages  nine 
times  the  wages  paid  in  the  mills  of 
Japan.  "The  conversion  cost  for  the 
same  quality  and  count  of  yams," 
the  Tariff  Board  explicitly  states  in 
its  summary,  "is  about  twice  that  in 
England."  "The  cost  of  turning 
yam  into  cloth  in  the  United  States 
compared  with  England  is  all  the 
way  from  sixty  per  cent,  to  170  per 
cent,  higher,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  fabric." 

What  this  means  is  that  the  immi- 
grant from  Southern  Europe,  work- 
ing in  an  American  mill,  receives 
twice  as  much  money  for  doing  a 
given  amount  and  kind  of  work  as 
the  most  skilled  English  operative, 
and  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  clever  and  dexterous  Japan- 
ese. When,  in  the  face  of  such  in- 
contestable facts,  the  critics  contend 
that  the  workers  have  secured  no 
benefit  from  our  protective  tariff 
laws  their  zeal  is  more  conspicuous 
than  their  judgment. 

American  industrie.s  under  the 
American  tariff  pay  the  highest 
wages  in  the  world  and  they  distrib- 
ute more  of  the  wealth  created  than 
do  the  industries  of  any  other  coun- 
try. To  them  we  owe  the  unprece- 
dented prosperity  of  the  nation,  a 
prosperity  which  is  passed  around  in 
the  weekly  pay  envelopes  of  over 
six  million  American  wage-earners. 


the  fear  of  destructive  changes  as  the 
known  existence  of  a  reliable  source  of 
information  for  legislative  action. — Pres. 
Taft. 


The  business  of  the  country  rests  on 
a  protective-tariff  basis.  The  public 
keenly  realized  that  a  disturbance  of 
business  by  a  change  in  the  tariff  and  a 
threat  of  injury  to  the  industries  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  that 
nothing  could  help  so  much  to  minimize 


THE  ATTACK  UPON   ROOSE- 
VELT. 


The  nation  and  the  whole  civilized 
world  were  startled  on  the  morning 
of  October  15,  by  the  news  that,  on 
the  evening  before,  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  been  shot  and  danger- 
ously wounded  as  he  was  leaving  his 
hotel  in  Milwaukee  for  the  Audi- 
torium where  he  was  to  make  a 
speech.  His  assailant,  who  has  given 
some  evidence  of  insanity,  is  John 
Schrank,  of  New  York,  who  was  im- 
mediately arrested  and  taken  to 
prison.  The  shot  was  fired  at  close 
range,  and  its  energy  was  spent  on 
a  manuscript  in  OdI.  Roosevelt's 
pocket.  The  Colonel  insisted  on  go- 
ing to  the  hall,  and  delivering  at  least 
a  part  of  his  speech.  Subsequently 
he  was  taken  to  a  Chicago  hospital, 
where  an  examination  showed  that 
the  bullet  had  lodged  above  the 
fourth  rib  in  the  major  pectoral  mus- 
cle, and  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to 
extract  it  when  the  surgeons  think 
it  prudent  to  do  so.  The  Colonel 
was  taken  in  a  private  car  from  Chi- 
cago to  his  home  at  Oyster  Bay  on 
October  21st,  and  stood  the  journey 
very  well. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  ex-Presi- 
dent escaped  more  serious  injury; 
and  the  public  generally,  without  re- 
gard to  partisan  or  other  distinction, 
will  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  his 
early  recovery.  It  has  only  admira- 
tion for  the  wonderful  self-posses- 
sion and  fortitude  displayed  by  him 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 
The  attack  on  Col.  Roosevelt  once 
more  emphasizes  the  danger  which 
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faces  public  men,  and  especially 
those  in  high  official  stations,  and 
shows  that  the  need  for  guarding 
such  persons  from  possible  attack  is 
something  which  demands  constant 
vigilance. 


MASSACHUSETTS  REPUB- 
LICAN STATE  CON- 
VENTION. 


The  Massachusetts  Republican 
State  Convention  was  held  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Oct.  5.  In  accordance 
with  the  results  in  the  primaries, 
Joseph  Walker  was  nominated  for 
Governor,  and  the  present  incum- 
bents of  the  other  state  offices  were 
re-nominated.  Hon.  John  L.  Bates, 
of  Brookline,  and  Daniel  F.  Dillon, 
of  Palmer,  were  nominated  for  presi- 
dential electors  at  large,  but  the 
former  has  since  declined  the  honor, 
as  he  is  disqualified  by  reason  of 
holding  a  Federal  office.  The  presi- 
dential electors  nominated  for  the 
districts  are  as  follows: 

I— William  A.  Burns  of  Pittsficld. 
2 — Walter  S.  Robinson  of  Springfield. 
3 — George  R.  Wallace  of  Fitchburg. 
4 — ^James  Logan  of  Worcester. 
5— Harry  G.  Pollard  of  Lowell. 
6— Alfred  E.  Lyons  of  Haverhill. 
7 — C.  Neal  Barney  of  Lynn. 
8— Everett  C.  Benton  of  Belmont. 
9 — Frank  M.  Sawtelle  of  Maiden. 
10 — ^James  William  H.  Myrick  of  Bos- 
ton. 
II — Frank  Vogel  of  Boston. 
12 — Moses  S.  Lourie  of  Boston. 
13 — ^J.  Henry  Gleason  of  Marlboro. 
14 — Horace  E.  Keith  of  Brockton. 
15 — Alfred  B.  Williams  of  Taunton. 
16— Joseph  Walsh  of  Falmouth. 

We  have  not  space  to  print  the 
platform  in  full.  It  contains  a  strong 
endorsement  of  President  Taft;  de- 
clares   for   protection   of   American 


labor  and  industries;  commends  the 
laws  passed  for  the  social  welfare  of 
the  citizens;  favors  direct  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  public  office 
and  the  popular  election  of  United 
State  senators;  affirms  the  belief  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  courts;  and  op- 
poses a  compulsive  unrestricted  pri- 
vate initiative,  but  favors  a  moderate 
application  of  the  referendum  princi- 
ple.   Following  is  the  tariff  plank: 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  a  protective 
tariff  which  shall  maintain  American 
wages,  provide  for  an  adequate  standard 
of  living,  and  equalize  conditions  of 
competition  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

The  protective  tariff  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  provide  annual  employment  in 
this  state  for  600,000  wage-earners  at 
wages  much  higher  than  are  paid  in 
other  countries  for  similar  work.  We 
cannot  open  our  markets  to  the  world 
without  subjecting  our  factories  to  the 
competition  of  the  low  wages  that  pre- 
vail abroad. 

We  favor  readjustments  of  schedules 
to  conform  to  changed  conditions  and  to 
reduce  excessive  rates.  These  readjust- 
ments should  be  based  upon  exact  infor- 
mation and  made  without  injury  to 
American  industry.  Such  information 
can  be  ascertained  only  by  an  impartial 
board  or  commission. 

We  condemn  the  Democratic  party  for 
its  failure  either  to  provide  funds  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Tariff  Board,  or 
to  make  some  other  proper  provision  for 
securing  the  information  requisite  for  in- 
telligent tariff  legislation. 

As  sons  of  industrial  Massachusetts 
we  protest  against  the  policy  to  which 
the  Democratic  party  is  committed  of 
the  destruction  of  the  protective  system 
through  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  a 
policy  which  would  inevitably  produce 
widespread  industrial  and  commercial 
disaster. 

Speeches  were  made  by  Senator 
Lodge  (who  was  permanent  chair- 
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man  of  the  Convention),  Hon.  Jo- 
seph Walker  and  Lieut.  Gov.  Luce. 
On   the    tariff    question,    Senator 
Lodge  said: 

The  finest  campaign  which  the  Re- 
publican party  has  ever  fought,  during 
my  life,  was  that  of  1896,  for  it  was 
waged  exclusively  upon  two  g^reat  ques- 
tions of  public  policy.  One  was  the  tar- 
iff, an  economic  question  involving  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  other 
was  the  question  of  free  silver,  in  which 
not  merely  the  prosperity  but  the  finan- 
cial honor  of  the  United  States  was  at 
stake.  We  won  all  along  the  line.  We 
settled  the  currency  question  and  we 
put  the  financial  honor  of  the  United 
States  beyond  the  reach  of  assault. 
Again  today  the  question  of  the  tariff 
is  before  the  American  electorate.  I  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  tariff  details  or 
particular  schedules  here  today.  That 
will  be  done  with  the  greatest  amplitude, 
and  so  discussed,  I  hope,  that  all  men 
will  understand  it,  in  the  many  meetings 
which  will  be  held  before  the  5th  of  No- 
vember. All  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time 
is  that  the  Republican  party  stands,  as 
it  has  always  stood,  for  protection  to 
American  industries.  It  stands  for  that 
policy.  Rates  of  duty  are  details  of 
high  importance,  but  they  do  not  touch 
the  principle  involved,  except  as  they 
accord  or  do  not  accord  reasonably  and 
properly  with  that  principle.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  stands  for  what  they  call 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  which  differs 
from  free  trade  as  a  matter  of  principle 
only  in  being  unjust  where  free  trade  is 
at  least  just,  if  injurious,  to  all  alike. 
We  should  have  protection  for  all  or 
free  trade  for  all,  but  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only  means  inevitably  protection 
to  one  man  and  free  trade  to  another. 
It  is  based  on  injustice,  upon  an  eco- 
nomic fallacy  which  combines  the  de- 
fects of  both  systems  and  has  the  vir- 
tues of  neither.  If  we  abandon  protec- 
tion and  go  to  a  tariff  for  revenue  only 
or  to  free  trade,  then,  without  reference 
to  the  merits  of  the  opposing  systems, 
is  it  certain  that  this  change  means  and 
must  mean  the  destruction  of  the  pres- 
ent industrial  equilibrium  and  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  new  one.  This  is  eco- 
nomic revolution,  and  industrial  revolu- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
equilibrium  must  bring  suffering,  dis- 
aster and  business  paaic  in  its  train,  no 
matter  what  the  distant  and  ultimate 
result  may  be. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  invited 
to  make  this  tremendous  change,  which 
will  be  felt  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
our  land,  for  you  cannot  affect  the  pro- 
tected industries  without  affecting  ev- 
erything else  in  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
at  a  moment  when  the  country  rejoices 
in  an  unequalled  prosperity.  The  crops 
are  bountiful  almost  beyond  example; 
business  is  sound,  active  and  profitable; 
labor  is  employed  at  high  wages,  and 
capital  and  enterprise  meet  with  a  good 
return.  If  at  such  a  moment  you  throw 
the  industries  into  confusion,  if  you  cre- 
ate doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  those  industries  rest, 
the  prosperity  which  you  enjoy  at  this 
moment  will  fade  and  drop  away  like 
the  leaves  now  falling  in  the  forest.  In- 
stead of  being  the  living  colors  of  the 
spring  which  foretell  the  coming  of  a 
glorious  summer,  the  glow  of  prosperity 
which  now  suffuses  the  land  will  prove 
to  be  only  that  last  brilliant  gleam 
which  Nature  sends  before  she  spreads 
over  the  earth  the  white  silence  of  win- 
ter. Think  well  before  you  take  such  a 
risk  as  this  by  committing  the  economic 
policy  of  the  country  to  a  party  which 
is  pledged  to  change  it  radically  and 
completely. 

A  sure  decline  in  prosperity  is  what 
would  follow  a  change,  whether  that 
change  meant  ultimate  benefit  after  the 
passage  of  many  years  or  not;  whether 
it  was  economically  sound,  or  not,  and 
the  burden  of  suffering  would  fall  most 
heavily  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 
But  we  Republicans  hold  that  this 
change  of  policy  is  economically  un- 
sound. If  you  throw  our  markets  open 
to  the  competition  of  the  world  you 
must  meet  that  competition  on  the  same 
conditions  as  those  which  obtain  in  the 
competing  countries.  The  primary  con- 
dition of  competition  in  manufactured 
products  is  the  cost  of  production.  The 
primary  and   the   chief   element   in    the 
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cost  of  production  is  the  labor  cost.  It 
begins  with  the  tree  that  is  cut  in  the 
forest,  with  the  clay  that  is  dug  from 
the  ground,  with  the  coal  and  iron  that 
are  mined  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
with  the  stone  which  is  quarried  from 
the  ledges,  and  extends  to  the  last  and 
most  complicated  manufactured  product 
which  the  wit  of  man  can  produce.  If 
you  do  not  make  your  labor  cost  sub- 
stantially equal  to  the  labor  cost  of  your 
competitors  you  cannot  stay  in  the  mar- 
ket. When  you  abandon  the  principle 
of  protection  and  remove  the  protective 
duties,  if  your  industries  are  to  live, 
labor  costs  must  come  down  to  a  for- 
eign level.  You  must  either  close  your 
factories  or  you  must  lower  your  labor 
costs.  There  is  absolutely  no  escape 
from  the  dilemma.  If  you  close  the  fac- 
tories you  throw  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  men  out  of  employment  and 
compel  them  to  rush  into  other  employ- 
ments and  reduce  wages  there.  If  you 
keep  the  factories  open  and  force  down 
the  labor  cost,  you  force  down  the 
American  standard  of  wages  and  of  liv- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

That  is  the  choice  which  lies  before 
us  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned.  I 
have  stated  the  question  in  its  broadest 
form  and  there  today  I  leave  it.  There 
could  be  no  graver  issue  so  far  as  the 
material  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned  and  it  is  for 
them  to  decide  what  they  desire.  If,  in 
the  hopes  of  benefiting  by  a  change, 
which  will  shake  our  whole  industrial 
fabric  to  its  foundation,  they  think  that 
they  can  ultimately  improve  their  con- 
dition, it  is  for  them  to  say  so.  If  they 
are  willing  to  venture  the  great  prosper- 
ity which  the  country  now  enjoys,  in  the 
hope  that  an  uncertain  future,  reached 
after  years  of  painful  experiment,  will 
bring  them  a  better  prosperity,  again  it 
is  for  them  to  say  so.  It  is  on  that  issue 
that  the  Republican  party  takes  its  un- 
changing position  that  protection  in 
principle  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  rates  of  wages  and  our  standards 
of  living,  which  in  their  turn  arc  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  com- 
munity in  a  government  where  all  the 
people  rule. 


GEORGE  W.  WELLS. 

George  Washington  Wells,  a 
prominent  manufacturer  of  New 
England,  and  a  former  President  of 
the  Home  Market  Qub,  died  at  his 
home  in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  after  an  illness  of  twenty 
months,  at  the  age  of  68  years,  5 
months  and  15  days.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  his  death  was  attributed 
to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  which  was 
one  of  the  complications  that  devel- 
oped as  the  result  of  an  attack  of 
neuritis  which  was  contracted  by  him 
while  at  his  winter  home  at  Sea- 
breeze, Florida,  in  February,  191 1. 
By  this  sad  event  the  Home  Market 
Club  has  lost  a  valued  and  influential 
member,  and  his  home  community  a 
citizen  of  substantial  character  and 
worth. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  fitly 
recognize  the  value  of  a  life  like  his 
— singularly  industrious  and  honest, 
successful  in  its  connection  with 
business  interests  and  public  con- 
cerns, arid  whose  usefulness  reached 
and  maintained  a  high  standard. 
Such  a  life  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful 
in  its  influence  upon  other  lives 
which  will  be  made  better  by  its  ex- 
ample and  inspiration. 

Mr.  Wells  was  widely  known  as 
an  able  and  successful  business  man. 
His  whole  career  exhibits  him  as  a 
man  of  remarkable  industry  and  sa- 
gacity and  of  sound  and  discriminat- 
ing judgment.  He  had  the  capacity 
to  organize  and  to  execute  in  the 
most  effective  way.  He  was  by  na- 
ture calculated  to  be  a  leader  among 
men,  and  this  trait  was  manifest,  not 
only  in  his  salutary  influence  over 
the  persons  in  his  employ  and  in  the 
general  conduct  of  his  own  business, 
but  in  all  of  his  business  associations. 
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The  exacting  cares  of  a  large  busi- 
ness did  not  prevent  Mr.  Wells  from 
acquiring   useful   information   on    a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  which  was 
enlarged    by    extensive    travel    and 
observation,    and   he    had   made    a 
special  study  of  economic  questions. 
Having  formed  sound  and  positive 
opinions  on  the  need  and  value  of 
the  policy  of  Protection,  he  was  a 
sturdy  and  consistent  supporter  of 
this    principle.      He    became    inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Home  Mar- 
ket Qub  many  years  ago,  and  there- 
after his  practical  aid  and  counsel 
were  always  at  its  command.    After 
serving  for  several  years  in  its  board 
of  directors,  he  was  its  President  for 
three  years,  from  November,  1905,  to 
November,  1908,  and  filled  this  posi- 
tion with  marked  efficiency  and  fi- 
delity.   When  a  new  tariff  was  to  be 
framed,  Mr.  Wells  was  able  to  render 
important  service  to  the  optical  trade 
of  the  country  by  his  advocacy  of 
adequate  protection  for  this  industry. 
It  is  said  that,  as  the  result  of  his 
personal    investigations   abroad,    he 
asked  for  no  more  protection  for  his 
own  industry  than  would  be  required 
to  equalize,  at  least  approximately, 
the  cost  of  home  products  with  those 
of  foreign  manufacture.     He   held, 
however,  the  rational  view  that  the 
true  measure  of  tariff  duties  for  the 
greater  number  of  our  protected  in- 
dustries could  not  be  arbitrarily  de- 
termined by  the  mere  difference  in 
foreign  and  domestic  costs,  as  these 
are  subject  to  ever-varying  circum- 
stances,   and    therefore    the    rates 
should  be  fixed  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  production  and  trade  and 
the  stress  of  foreign  competition,  as 
indicated  by  the  volume  of  imports; 
but  in  any  case  they  should  not  go 
below  the  line  of  sufficient  protec- 
tion. 


With  a  living  interest  in  political 
affairs,  Mr.  Wells  sought  none  of  the 
personal  prizes  for  himself,  but  he 
was  always  ready  to  give  substantial 
aid  to  political  associates  whom  he 
regarded  as  worthy  of  such  prefer- 
ment. In  his  social  relations  he  was 
genial  and  companionable,  warm  in 
his  attachments  and  firm  in  his 
friendships.  As  an  exemplary  citizen 
he  received,  as  he  eminently  de- 
served, a  large  measure  of  public 
respect  and  confidence,  and  he  bore 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  religious,  moral  and  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  community. 
He  was  ever  active  in  promoting  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  his  town 
and  the  material  welfare  of  its  peo- 
ple. He  was  happy  in  his  home  life; 
and  the  devotion  of  his  three  sons  to 
business  and  their  efficiency  were  not 
the  least  among  the  triumphs  of  his 
career  which  he  contemplated  with 
particular  satisfaction. 

As  President  of  the  American 
Optical  Company,  the  leading  indus- 
try of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  as 
an  active  officer  and  director  in 
many  banks  and  corporations,  Mr. 
Wells  had  formed  a  very  large  busi- 
ness acquaintance.  The  particular 
business  of  which  he  was  the  head 
and  one  of  the  founders,  is  favorably 
known  throughout  the  world  by  the 
wide  distribution  of  its  products. 
The  plant  where  the  goods  are  man- 
ufactured is  regarded  as  a  model  of 
its  kind,  being  typical  of  the  most 
modern  ideas  in  building  and  organ- 
ization, and  it  remains  an  impressive 
monument  to  his  foresight  and 
genius. 

The  Funeral  Service. 

The  funeral  of  George  W.  Wells  was 
held  at  his  home  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, October  2,  and  was  attended  by 
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fully  five  thousand  people,  among  whom 
were  a  large  number  of  employees  of 
the  optical  works.  This  exceptionally 
large  concourse  attested  the  high  and 
deserved  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Wells 
was  held  in  the  community.  Not  only 
was  there  a  memorial  delegation  of 
Southbridge  people  present,  but  there 
were  noteworthy  persons  from  practi- 
cally every  walk  in  life  from  many  parts 
of  the  country  and  men  from  foreign 
countries  who  happened  to  be  here  at 
this  time.  The  elaborate  display  of 
floral  tributes  surrounding  the  casket 
and  bier  and  banked  high  on  either  wall 
and  against  the  balustrade  at  the  rear  of 
the  bier,  conclusively  portrayed  the 
standing  of  the  deceased  man  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow  men. 

With  the  opening  of  the  service  in 
scripture  reading  by  Rev.  George  E. 
Tomkinson,  pastor  of  the  Central  Bap- 
tist church,  the  hundreds  of  men  that 
had  gathered  about  the  home  imme- 
diately removed  their  hats  and  in  this 
position  remained  throughout  the  ser- 
vice. Verses  treasured  by  Mr.  Wells 
and  often  read  to  him  during  his  long 
illness,  were  selected  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tom- 
kinson in  the  scripture  reading,  and  in- 
cluded verses  from  the  46th,  23d  and 
103d  Psalms,  chapters  11  and  14,  and 
chapters  7  and  21,  Revelation.  He  then 
offered  prayer,  and  there  was  singing  by 
a  quartet.  The  service  closed  with  the 
recital  of  a  poem  by  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Tenney,  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
church,  entitled,  "Now  the  Laborer's 
Task  is  O'er." 

The  active  pall  bearers  were  the  fore- 
men of  the  several  departments  of  the 
optical  works.  The  honorary  bearers 
included  Hon.  Calvin  D.  Paige,  John  M. 
Cochran,  Albert  H.  Wheeler,  Henry  C. 
Cady,  George  C.  Winter,  Charles  D. 
Harrington,  Charles  W.  Hill,  W.  E. 
Buck,  W.  D.  Luey,  Charles  F.  Choate, 
Jr.,  W.  H.  Campbell  and  M.  J.  Whittall. 

As  a  token  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Mr.  Wells  was  held  by  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Southbridge  prac- 
tically every  place  of  business  in  the 
town  was  closed  either  all  day  or  for 
the  afternoon. 

Biographical  Sketch* 

George  W.  Wells  was  bom  at  Wood- 
stock, Conn.,  April  15,  1846,  and  was  de- 
scended from  English  stock,  his  ances- 


tors on  both  sides  having  come  from 
England  less  than  a  score  of  years  after 
the  historic  landing  of  the  Mayflower. 
The  boyhood  days  of  Mr.  Wells  were 
spent  on  the  farm  at  the  family  home- 
stead in  Woodstock,  where  he  attended 
the  district  schools  and  Woodstock 
Academy.  His  youth  was  largely  spent 
in  farm  work,  but  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  started  from  home  to  earn  his 
own  living.  In  the  winter  of  1863-1864 
he  taught  school  for  twelve  weeks  at 
Navesink  Highlands,  N.  J.  Returning 
home  in  the  spring  of  1864,  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  Union,  but  was  re- 
jected because  he  failed  to  qualify  up  to 
the  physical  requirements. 

From  early  youth  he  had  acquired  a 
decided  inclination  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits, which  led  to  his  seeking  positions 
where  he  could  obtain  experience  and 
develop  his  ability  along  those  lines. 
On  April  2,  1864,  he  went  to  South- 
bridge  and  entered  the  employ  of 
Robert  H.  Cole  &  Co.,  in  their  optical 
shop.  In  this  work  he  developed  special 
fitness  in  machine  designing,  to  which 
occupation  he  applied  himself  for  the 
next  few  years. 

In  1869  the  American  Optical  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  with  Mr.  Wells 
as  clerk  (secretary)  of  the  corporation. 
Mr.  Wells  with  the  growth  that  the 
American  Optical  Company  enjoyed,  be- 
came eventually  treasurer  in  1879  and 
president  in  1891,  holding  both  of  these 
offices  until  1908,  when  one  of  his  sons 
was  chosen  treasurer.  Mr.  Wells,  who 
was  also  a  director,  gave  practically  all 
of  his  time  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
company  and  met  with  exceptional  suc- 
cess. The  interests  of  the  company 
took  Mr.  Wells  into  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  these  trips,  together 
with  frequent  visits  abroad,  gave  him  a 
most  extensive  acquaintance  with  optical 
people  of  both  America  and  Europe. 
The  general  offices  and  factories  of  the 
company  are  located  in  Southbridge 
with  important  branches  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  London. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  sta- 
tistics of  this  industry  which  has  grown 
from  a  small  beginning  to  become  the 
leading  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
More  than  10,000  people  arc  supported, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  concern  of 
which  Mr.  Wells  was  at  the  head.  In 
1887  there  were  about  1,000  hands  em- 
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ployed;  at  the  present  time  there  are 
about  3,700.  The  total  sales  of  goods  in 
1897  were  395»i7«  pairs  of  spectacles  and 
lenses;  in  1908  there  were  12,000,000 
pairs  manufactured.  There  were  412 
tons  of  lens  stock  used  in  1908,  against 
140  tons  in  1902.  In  1897,  the  pay-roll, 
exclusive  of  outside  help,  was  $425,000; 
in  1909  this  had  increased  to  $1,250,000. 

Mr.  Wells  took  an  active  interest  in 
affairs  of  his  home  town,  his  county  and 
State.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  of  Southbridge  on  May 
I,  1864,  and  had  always  been  a  supporter 
and  leader  in  church  affairs.  In  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation he  acted  on  the  State  com- 
mittee for  ten  years  and  was  president 
of  the  Southbridge  Y.  M.  C.  A.  during 
the  first  eleven  years  of  its  existence. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  lodge  of 
Masons  in  Southbridge,  as  well  as  the 
Worc^ter  Commandery  and  Massachu- 
setts Consistory. 

Mr.  Wells*  prominence  in  business  is 
shown  by  some  of  the  important  offices 
he  has  held,  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Optical  Company,  also  of  the  Har- 
rington Cutlery  Company,  Central  Mills 
Company,  Southbridge  National  Bank, 
Southbridge  Club,  the  Worcester  South 
Agricultural  Society.  Also  as  director 
of  the  Warren  Steam  Pump  Company, 
Worcester  Trust  Company,  Worcester 
Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Southbridge  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany, Southbridge  Water  Supply  Com- 
pany and  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Bos- 
ton, as  well  as  of  several  of  the  com- 
panies mentioned,  of  which  he  had 
served  as  president. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  investment 
committee  of  Southbridge  Savings 
Bank  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Worces- 
ter Academy;  Worcester  Insane  Asylum 
and  Southbridge  Savings  Bank.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Squantum  Club,  in  Provi- 
dence; Grasse  River  Outing  Club,  Adi- 
rondack Mountains;  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Philadel- 
phia; Worcester  County  Republican 
Club;  Worcester  Continentals  (hon- 
orary); Optical  Society,  London,  and 
Quinabaug  Historical  Society. 

On  September  27,  1869,  Mr.  Wells 
married  Mary  E.  McGregory  of  South- 
bridge.  He  leaves  three  sons,  Channing 
M.,  Albert  B.  and  J.  Cheney,  and  one 
daughter,  Mary  E.,  who  married  Frank 


F.  Phinncy,  Treasurer  of  the  Warren 
Steam  Pump  Company,  Warren,  Mass. 
He  and  his  three  sons,  together  with  his 
first  cousin,  Henry  C.  Cady,  formed  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Optical  Company. 

A  WeU-Merited  Tribute. 

Prom  the  Worceater  Telegram. 

George  W.  Wells  lived  the  kind  of 
life  that  makes  men  feel  proud  to  be 
counted  as  units  of  the  same  country 
and  generation.  His  was  the  high  type 
of  mechanical  genius  developed  on  its 
own  resources  into  the  founder  and  sus- 
tainer  of  a  great  business.  From  the 
honest,  earnest  farmer's  boy  who  had  in 
early  life  to  carry  the  burdens  of  his 
father's  family,  he  made  himself  the 
leader  of  the  largest  manufacturing  bus- 
iness of  its  kind  in  the  world.  And 
along  every  inch  of  the  way  upward  to 
the  pinnacle  of  success  he  was  the 
straight  man,  the  kindly  neighbor  and 
the  unusually  competent  citizen.  He 
began  in  the  optical  business  as  an  em- 
ploye, and  lifted  the  small  industry  to 
its  highest  place  not  only  as  a  producing 
factory  but  as  an  art  shop  where  the 
best  is  made  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
human  family  as  it  has  developed  in  his 
time  with  eyes  depending  on  the  arti- 
ficial aid  of  glasses. 

No  detail  has  been  neglected,  no  sub- 
ject of  distorted  vision  scorned  as  un- 
worthy, and  with  that  growth  also  has 
come  to  the  business  a  new  character  of 
sterling  worth  in  the  goods  made  for 
sale,  which  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  old  methods  of  making  fake  goods 
to  worm  the  dollars  out  of  the  unwary. 
In  the  latter  way,  as  well  as  his  con- 
stant industry,  Mr.  Wells  was  a  typical 
American.  To  such  men  more  than  to 
all  the  natural  resources  this  country 
owes  its  high  standing  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  its  social  and  political 
positions  of  great  value  as  well. 

The  town  of  Southbridge  owes  more 
to  Mr.  Wells  than  to  any  other  citizen 
in  its  history.  He  not  only  lifted  one  of 
its  small  industries  to  the  leadership  of 
the  world,  to  employ  thousands  of  peo- 
ple instead  of  half  a  dozen,  but  he 
linked  the  town's  interests  with  the 
cities  and  sections  of  this  country  and 
of  all  nations  so  closely  that  in  a  meas- 
ure all  the  peoples  depend  upon  what  is 
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done  in  Southbridge.  And  not  only  was 
he  the  capable  leader  in  the  optical  bus- 
iness, but  in  other  manufacturing  lines, 
in  banking,  insurance  and  general  de- 
velopment, and  still  he  found  time  for 
social  activities  that  might  have  been 
called  enough  by  a  less  energetic  man. 
And  he  found  time  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
government  policies  of  this  country.  He 
was  an  all  American  man  as  the  pro- 
ducer, though  he  had  the  ability  to  sell 
his  products  all  around  the  world. 

He  was  the  defender  of  the  American 
principle  of  tariff  protection,  and  lived 
up  to  its  full  statute  limitations  by  ex- 
tending to  his  employes  the  benefits  of 
the  protection.  The  wage  earners  who 
have  for  years  depended  upon  his  ability 
for  the  pay  on  which  they  lived  have 
never  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
the  system  under  which  the  profits  of 
capital  and  labor  were  divided.  Mr. 
Wells  was  as  true  to  all  others  as  to 
himself,  and  never  too  tired  or  auto- 
cratic to  listen  to  suggestions.  In  the 
factories  controlled  by  his  corporate  in- 
terests there  are  the  facilities  for  im- 
provements in  all  lines.  In  the  optical 
plant  there  is  activity  in  the  perfection 
of  all  the  parts  and  related  articles 
which  have  to  do  with  improving  vision 
and  affording  the  users  of  glasses  artis- 
tic taste  in  the  articles  they  buy. 

It  should  not  be  the  province  of  any 
American  citizen  to  so  disregard  the  life 
of  Mr.  Wells  as  to  move  this  year  or 
any  other  year  to  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  industries  or  others  the  benefits 
which  have  been  established  under  the 
policies  of  his  choice,  and  in  which  he 
has  taken  a  leading  hand  in  perfecting. 
It  is  not  the  ambition  of  even  an  enemy 
to  stop  the  optical  works  or  any  mills 
sustained  by  the  genius  of  the  dead  man, 
to  destroy  the  plants  and  other  property 
accumulated  by  his  directing  industry, 
but  there  still  exist  political  ideas  an- 
tagonistic to  what  Mr.  Wells  and  others 
like  him  have  made  right,  and  men  hold- 
ing such  different  ideas  claim  they 
would  destroy  the  perfect  accomplish- 
ment by  such  means  for  the  sake  of 
proving  their  views.  The  great  masters 
of  conditions  die  and  the  weaker  fail. 
This  is  a  wonderful  country  in  its  prog- 
ress because  of  its  capable  men  who 
persist. 


THE  ANARCHY  OF  THE  I.  W.  W. 


From  a  BotUm  dufwteh  to  the  BpringfMd 
Sundap  RopubUomL 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
stated  their  attitude  toward  the  indus- 
trial system  emphatically  at  a  confer- 
ence in  this  city.  In  the  case  of  the 
Lawrence  strike,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
strike,  there  is  no  possibility  of  arbitra- 
tion. Their  fundamental  position  is 
that  the  present  industrial  system  is 
based  upon  war.  As  combatants  in  a 
war,  they  propose  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  arbitration  of  any  sort  whatever. 
The  word  is  not  in  their  vocabulary. 
They  do  not  arbitrate,  they  say;  they 
offer  terms.  They  demand  uncondi- 
tional surrender  on  the  part  of  capital. 
They  assert  that  what  they  decree  must 
be  done;  that  their  word  is  law  for  their 
followers  as  truly  as  the  acts  of  the 
Legislature  are  law  for  the  people.  If 
mention  is  made  of  the  possibility  of 
police  and  military  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  public  in  the  case  of 
war  of  their  kind,  they  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  there  will  be  no  police 
and  no  military.  They  expect  to  con- 
quer the  world  and  be  absolute  masters 
of  all  property  and  capitalistic  interests. 

It  is  not  the  workmen  of  the  United 
States  who  take  this  position.  The  men 
who  have  been  here  form  labor  unions 
and  work  on  their  lines  of  collective 
action.  But  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  do  not  take  any  such  posi- 
tion. They  will  not  admit  the  right  of 
any  union  to  say  what  terms  it  must 
have.  The  leaders  must  dictate  every- 
thing. They  propose  to  dominate  the 
State  and  to  bring  capital  to  their  terms. 
The  situation  is  one  of  exterme  gravity 
as  far  as  the  revolutionary  and  anarchis- 
tic principles  of  the  Industrial  Workers 
are  accepted  by  the  mass  of  the  labor 
people. 


From  the  Te^iU  Manufacturers'  Journal. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  that 
manufacturers  who  find  large  propor- 
tions of  I.  W.  W.  members  among  their 
operatives  must,  in  self-defense,  take 
immediate  steps  to  rid  their  mills  of 
such  menaces.  These  men  and  their 
leaders  have  no  sense  of  responsibility; 
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they  do  not  consider  an  agreement 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  upon,  and 
base  their  every  action  upon  antagonism 
to  present  industrial  conditions  and  to 
the  wage  system.  They  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  leave  mills  in  a  body  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  they  consider  it  per* 
fcctly  proper  to  destroy  property,  and 
particularly  the  work  upon  which  they 


are  engaged.  It  is  an  alien  and  wholly 
un-American  kind  of  industrial  warfare 
that  these  people  wage,  and  it  has 
gained  sufficient  headway  in  New  Eng- 
land textile  centers  to  warrant  manufac- 
turers in  that  section  of  the  country  to 
co-operate  in  seriously  considering 
ways  and  means  of  checking  the  move- 
ment. 


IF  WE  HAD  LIVED  WITHOUT  PROTECTION. 

By  Roland  Ringwalt, 


Often  we  hear  it  said  that  this 
country  would  have  advanced  even 
without  Protection;  that,  tariff  or  no 
tariff,  our  labor  would  have  been 
better  paid  and  our  general  condi- 
tion more  prosperous  than  that  of 
the  Old  World.  Talk  of  this  order 
is  not  very  profitable,  as  nobody  can 
be  sure  as  to  what  might,  could  or 
would  have  happened.  All  that  his- 
tory can  tell  us  is  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

There  are  however,  a  few  facts 
which  indicate  that,  independent  of 
legislation,  we  would  have  enjoyed 
more  of  life's  comforts  than  any  Old 
World  nation.  A  colonist,  if  he 
escaped  the  savage  and  the  wolf, 
could  be  reasonably  sure  of  getting 
a  piece  of  land.  When  it  was  sug- 
gested in  Parliament  that  the  king 
would  make  no  more  grants  of  land 
to  the  Americans,  Burke  said  that 
in  such  a  case  the  Americans  would 
occupy  without  grants;  that  they 
would  become  "English  Tartars" 
and  settle  in  any  wild  tracts  that 
pleased  them.  If  the  storms  of  win- 
ter, the  heat  of  summer,  the  wild 
beasts  and  the  red  men  on  the  war- 
path were  so  terrible  that  we  still 
shudder  at   our  forefathers'   perils, 


the  red  tape  and  formalities  of  Eng- 
land were  not  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  colonial  settlement.  He 
who  has  watched  boys  shooting 
birds  out  of  season,  while  a  sleepy 
old  constable  took  his  nap  has  some 
idea  of  the  reckless  manner  in  which 
the  eighteenth  century  American 
pushed  westward.  Yes,  and  long 
after  the  Revolution  he  continued  to 
do  this.  Louisiana  was  bought  on 
easy  terms,  Florida  was  a  good  bar- 
gain, Texas  was  admitted,  a  slice 
was  cut  from  Mexico.  It  is  a  para- 
dox, yet  a  demonstrable  truth  to  say 
that  our  pioneers  faced  hardships 
and  perils  enough  to  freeze  the 
blood,  and  still  that  every  man  had  a 
good  chance  of  being  a  landed  pro- 
prietor. The  sons  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers  with  their  land  warrants 
were  the  fathers  of  men  who  pushed 
across  the  plains  to  California,  the 
Forty-niners  were  the  fathers  of  men 
who  knew  that  Sitting  Bull  was  on 
the  warpath,  but  who  sang  "Uncle 
Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a 
farm."  Compare  with  this  the  Old 
World  system  of  land  held  by  nobles, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  Ameri- 
can's lot  is  manifest.  Burke's  re- 
mark about  the  Tartars  has  not  lost 
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its  force,  for  the  enterprising  pi- 
oneer has  cut  down  government 
trees,  squatted  on  government  land, 
fed  his  cattle  on  government  grass, 
and  plunged  into  the  seal  fishery 
without  regard  to  statutes  and  proc- 
lamations. 

A  republic  in  which  good  land  was 
long  sold  for  $1.25  an  acre,  in  which 
tracts  were  given  to  every  settler,  in 
which  vast  grants  were  made  to  rail- 
roads, and  sold  by  the  railroads  for 
almost  nothing  to  draw  population 
had  a  vast  advantage  over  England 
or  Germany.  The  American  colon- 
ist was  like  the  ancient  Hebrew — ^he 
might  have  to  fight  for  his  Canaan, 
but  it  was  a  land  of  vineyards  and 
olive  yards,  of  fat  pastures  and  of 
noble  streams  in  store  for  him. 

George  Gary  Eggleston  has  told 
how  some  of  the  early  frontier  me- 
chanics prospered,  and  he  laments 
that  Protection  ever  spoiled  that 
Eden.  Of  necessity  there  were  many 
crude  workshops  that  could  not  by 
any  possibility  feel  the  pressure  of 
Old  World  competition.  A  saddler, 
a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter  beyond  the 
AUeghanies  had  a  rude  local  market 
wherein  '*his  right  there  was  none  to 
dispute."  The  cost  of  bringing 
goods  over  the  sea  plus  the  duty  and 
plus  several  times  the  duty  would 
have  been  slight  compared  to  the 
enormous  expense  of  hauling  goods 
from  the  seaboard.  Frontier  indus- 
tries, primitive  and  crude  no  doubt, 
were  often  sheltered  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  Old  World  because 
the  settler  could  not  wait  six  months 
before  his  order  reached  England 
and  six  months  more  before  it  was 
filled.  Many  remember  stage  coach 
travel  at  six  and  a  quarter  cents  a 
mile — imagine  transportation  long 
before  stage  coaches! 


Here  and  there  some  figures  can 
be  found,  but  no  returns  fully  show 
what  an  enormous  sum  our  young 
country  made  as  an  ocean  carrier. 
The  wars  between  England  and 
France,  while  they  led  to  decrees 
hostile  to  our  shipping,  yet  began 
with  tendencies  favorable  to  us. 
Cargoes  innumerable  were  carried 
in  American  bottoms;  this  meant 
pay  for  shipwrights  and  rope  mak- 
ers, money  entered  into  circula- 
tion, the  farms  near  the  coast  and 
even  the  backwoods  outposts  felt  the 
influence  of  this  money.  There  were 
men  who,  long  before  the  tariff  of 
1824  (our  first  strong  Protective  tar- 
iff), had  made  enough  in  shipping  to 
start  their  sons  as  Western  land- 
owners, and  some  of  their  descend- 
ants were  doing  a  little  trade  now 
and  then  in  furs. 

Be  it  noted  also  that  our  labor  has 
received  more  or  less  protection 
from  causes  other  than  duties  avow- 
edly levied  for  Protection,  During 
the  Revolution  our  coast  was  block- 
aded, we  could  not  import  British 
goods,  and  in  the  hard  school  of  ne- 
cessity our  mechanics  learned  many 
lessons.  Before  a  generation  rolled 
by,  the  Embargo,  the  non-Inter- 
course Act,  and  the  war  of  1812  all 
stimulated  our  workmen  to  do  their 
best.  A  high  tariff,  even  if  sternly 
enforced,  never  does  and  never  will 
shut  off  foreign  competition  as  an 
embargo  or  a  war  can.  For  nearly 
fourteen  years,  between  Bunker  Hill 
and  New  Orleans,  the  stoppage  of 
importations  absolutely  compelled 
us  to  make  a  number  of  articles  for 
ourselves. 

We  truly  say  that  the  competition 
of  Great  Britain  has  often  menaced 
us,  still  we  should  remember  that 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars  a  large 
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part  of  her  energy  was  absorbed  in 
the  continental  struggle.  Later 
years  brought  on  the  Crimean  war 
and  once  more  the  full  weight  of  her 
energy  was  broken.  Great  war  con- 
tracts diverted  some  of  the  enter- 
prises of  Great  Britain  from  her 
plans  for  seizing  our  markets. 

International  patent  rights  have 
also  been  a  great  help  to  us.  The 
ingenious  American  has  often,  be- 
cause of  new  machinery,  reduced 
prices,  raised  wages  and  increased 
his  profits.  Our  gigantic  lakes  and 
the  mighty  Mississippi  would  of  ne- 
cessity have  fostered  some  local  in- 
dustries, tariflf  or  no  tariflf.  From- 
time  to  time,  short  crops  in  Europe 
have  called  for  great  outpourings  of 
our  breadstuffs,  the  crowded  Old 
World  has  bought  multitudes  of  our 
cattle  and  hogs,  the  British  army 
has  been  a  liberal  purchaser  of  our 
mules,  and  all  these  purchases,  not 
to  mention  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
we  have  sold,  have  been  sources  of 
revenue  to  us. 

Statistics  cannot  tell  how  we  have 
been  aided  by  the  comparative  weak- 
ness of  our  neighbors.  Thinly  peo- 
pled Canada  to  the  north,  feeble 
Mexico  to  the  South,  might  be  in 
some  lines  of  industry  competitors, 
but  in  many  competition  was  impos- 
sible. Canada  never  raised  the  cot- 
ton and  the  sub-tropical  fruits  we 
produce,  nor  did  Mexico  swarm  with 
clever  patentees  threatening  our  su- 
premacy. England,  with  Germany's 
skilled  mechanics  invading  her  mar- 
kets, feels  a  strain  we  have  never 
known. 

So  far  as  we  know  we  have  set 
forth  the  advantages,  irrespective  of 
a  Protective  tariff,  which  the  Ameri- 
can has  over  the  man  in  the  Old 
World.     He    would   probably    have 


been  better  oflf  than  the  Englishman, 
the  German  or  the  Belgian,  even  if 
no  Protective  measure  had  ever  been 
passed.  This  does  not,  however, 
affect  the  fact  that  low  tariffs  have 
slackened  his  progress  and  high  tar- 
iffs quickened  it.  A  comparison  of 
our  wage  scales,  our  savings  fund 
deposits,  our  general  condition  un- 
der Protection  and  under  revenue 
tariffs  shows  this.  The  speeches  of 
Clay,  the  reminiscences  of  Greeley, 
the  message  of  Buchanan  tell  us  the 
sad  tale  of  old-time  tariff  reduction, 
and  the  later  experiments  under 
Cleveland  are  not  easily  forgotten. 

Let  this  be  kept  in  mind.  Not  one 
writer  or  speaker  on  the  Free  Trade 
side  ever  pretends  that  our  low  tariff 
ventures,  as  a  rule,  worked  well. 
They  always  avoid  that.  Every 
speech  for  tariff  reduction  hints  at 
some  imaginary  future  benefits  or 
falls  back  on  the  tariff  of  1846.  A 
food  market  abroad,  a  victorious 
war,  an  epoch  of  new  railroad  build- 
ing and  the  gold  from  California 
then  partly  offset  a  low  tariff's  logi- 
cal tendency. 

It  is  false  and  silly  to  say  that 
Protectionists  undervalue  the  nat- 
ural advantages  our  land  possesses — 
the  fertile  soil,  the  rich  mines,  the 
giant  rivers  and  the  noble  trees. 
Protectionists  see  all  these,  and,  like 
Andrew  Jackson,  hold  themselves 
ungrateful  to  Providence  if  they  do 
not  use  His  gifts.  But  they  say  and 
they  prove  that,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, every  attempt  to  deprive 
us  of  Protection  has  been  a  costly 
blunder.  Their  case  is  supported  by 
a  long  line  of  facts. 


Remember,  a  change  is  dangerous, 
both  to  business  and  private  slffairs. — 
Batavia  (O.)  Courier. 
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DEATH    OF    STEPHEN 
HOLMAN. 


Stephen  Holman,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  oldest  member  of  the  Home 
Market  Qub  in  years,  died  in 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  October  13,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  92  years.  He 
had  returned  from  an  European 
trip  a  few  days  before,  apparently  in 
his  usual  health,  but  was  attacked 
by  angina  pectoris,  which  soon 
proved  fatal.  He  died  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  William  K 
Plummer,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
during  recent  years.  Besides  his 
daughter  he  is  survived  by  a  son, 
Charles  R.  Holman,  now  engaged  in 
research  work  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Holman  was  one  of  about  a 
dozen  manufacturers  who  met  in 
Boston,  in  July,  1888,  to  organize  the 
Home  Market  Club,  in  response  to 
a  call  issued  by  George  Draper, 
Theodore  C.  Bates  and  Timothy 
Merrick.  He  was  elected  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  and  was  re-elected 
for  several  years  thereafter.  He  re- 
tained his  membership  in  the  Club, 
and  his  interest  in  its  work,  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptionally high  character,  and  will 
be  long  remembered  for  his  marked 
integrity  and  loyalty  to  principle. 

Mr.  Holman  is  said  to  have  been 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts bar  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  oldest  alumnus  of  Williams 
College,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1840.  He  was  born  in 
Royalston,  Dec.  28,  1820,  and  was 
graduated  from  Lynn  Academy  be- 
fore entering  Williams.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Massachusetts  bar 
from  Worcester  and  practised  law 
for  a  number  of  years.  Later,  he 
conducted  a  preparatory  school  for 
boys,  and  then  taught  languages  in 


the  Fitchburg  High  School  ami 
other  institutions.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished linguist,  and  when 
ninety  years  old  entertained  a  Ger- 
man society  at  his  Swampscott  home 
by  reading  selections  in  German 
from  Schiller.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  the  paper  industry  and  later 
was  appomted  paymaster  of  the  Ly- 
man Mills  in  Holyoke.  In  1865  he 
bought  the  Holyoke  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  became  the  first  paper 
manufacturer  to  introduce  a  cost 
system  into  that  business.  A  few 
years  afterward  he  organized  the 
Holyoke  Machine  Company  o! 
Holyoke  and  Worcester,  which  sup- 
plied waterwheels  and  mill  machin- 
ery to  many  plants  throughout  the 
country.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
director  in  several  large  cotton  man- 
ufacturing companies  and  was  prom- 
inent in  the  affairs  of  the  NationaF 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ers. 


WILSON    AS    A    STATESMAN. 


BY  HEVRY  CAREY  BAJRD. 

Statesmanship,  involving  as  it 
does,  the  morals,  the  well-being,  the 
happiness,  the  civilization  of  man- 
kind, the  defence,  the  independence, 
the  grandeur  of  the  State,  is  be- 
yond all  comparison  the  highest  call- 
ing among  men.  So  judged,  let  us 
bring  to  judgment  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  determine  whether  there 
is  in  him,  brought  up  amidst  college 
surroundings,  the  making  of  a 
statesman,  especially  in  the  guid- 
ance of  a  nation,  such  as  ours,  with 
all  its  critical  issues.  Recently  Mr. 
Wilson  has  advanced  opinions  as 
follows: 

"It  seems  to  me  very  absurd  to 
maintain  that  we  should  have  free 
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trade  between  different  portions  ot 
this  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
shut  ourselves  out  from  free  com- 
munication with  other  producing 
countries  of  the  world.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary to  impose  restrictive  duties 
on  goods  brought  from  abroad,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  as  a  matter  of 
logic,  necessary  to  impose  similar 
restrictions  upon  goods,  taken  from 
one  State  of  this  Union  to  another." 

Association  —  From  the  first 
breath  to  the  last,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  the  child  of  man  is 
helpless  without  calling  to  his  or  her 
aid  other  human  beings.  Learned 
men  have  for  centuries  discoursed 
on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  while  ig- 
noring the  potency  of  the  law  of  as- 
sociation, and  have  failed,  there 
being  no  possibility  of  such  freedom 
under  the  domination  of  such  a  law. 

That  Mr.  Wilson  is  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  law  of  association  as 
the  ruling  factor  in  human  life  is 
manifest,  and  leads  him  into  a  fal- 
lacy so  fundamental  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely fatal,  and  in  practice  sure  to 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  human  race. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider 
some  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
despotic  power  of  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation, and  how  this  power  affects 
the  race. 

Without  association  there  could 
be  no  speech,  no  knowledge,  no  lit- 
erature, no  printing,  no  post  office, 
no  schools,  no  college,  no  universi- 
ties, no  agriculture,  no  tools,  no 
steamships,  no  railroads,  no  tele- 
graph, no  telephone,  no  armies,  no 
navies,  no  Governments,  indeed,  no 
human  life. 

That  association  may  be  devel- 
oped to  the  highest  possible  degree. 
Governments  have  so  legislated  as 
to  develop  the  diversification  of  in- 


dustries, thus  creating  such  differ- 
ences in  the  education,  the  capabili- 
ties, the  wants,  the  occupations  ot 
their  people  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  these  people  to  find  a  demand  for 
their  labor  power,  the  source  of  all 
wealth,  and  the  most  perishable  of 
all  commodities,  which  if  not  con- 
sumed on  the  instant  of  its  produc- 
tion is  lost  and  gone  forever. 
•Money  has  most  happily  been 
named  "The  Instrument  of  Asso- 
ciation," and  banks  and  bankers  deal 
in  money  and  credit,  and  they  con- 
trol association,  and  thus  become  the 
real  rulers  of  the  nations,  and  ever 
will  be. 

The  effect  of  diversification  of  in- 
dustries is  that  of  bringing  the  con- 
sumer to  the  .side  of  the  producer 
and  thus  to  direct  human  effort  from 
transportation  to  production,  and  to 
eliminate  the  tax  of  transportation, 
not  to  separate  producer  and  con- 
sumer by  thousands  of  miles  as  Mr. 
Wilson  would  have  it,  while  both  of 
these  would  be  producers  and  con- 
sumers at  home  by  millions,  rotting 
in  idleness,  degradation  and  barbar- 
ism. 

Protection  is  really  above  and  be- 
.  yond  all  other  considerations  the 
safeguarding  of  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation and  enabling  men  and  wo- 
men to  find  freedom  where  alone  it 
can  be  found,  compliance  with  the 
dominating  law  of  association,  to 
defy  which  law  is  to  perish  or  at 
least  to  live  a  miserable  life  of  pov- 
erty, degradation  and  want. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  says: 

"It  seems  to  me  very  absurd  to 
maintain  that  we  should  have  free 
trad^  between  different  portions  of 
this  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
shut  ourselves  out  from  free  com- 
munication   with     other    producing 
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countries  of  the  world."  And  he 
adds:  "If  it  is  necessary  to  impose 
restrictive  duties  on  goods  brought 
from  abroad,  it  would  seem  to  be  as 
a  matter  of  logic,  necessary  to  im- 
pose similar  restrictions  upon  goods 
taken  from  one  State  of  this  Union 
to  another." 

Recognition  of  the  law  of  associa- 
tion as  the  basic  fact  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  statesmanship  finally  dis- 
poses of  Wilson's  difficulty  in  seeing 
how  we  may  have  free  trade  between 
the  diflferent  States  of  the  Union, 
and  exact  tariff  duties  on  the  pro- 
duce "of  other  producing  coun- 
tries." 

But  let  us  see  how  the  free  entry 
of  foreign  merchandise  and  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  production  re- 
spectively will  in  practice  work. 
Foreign  production  developing  the 
activity  of  association  in  foreign 
countries  and  simply  killing  this  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  while  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  here  are  in 
idleness  and  starve.  On  the  other 
hand,  protecting  these  industries  en- 
ables these  producers  and  consumers 
mutually  to  take  their  natural  places 
in  compliance  with  the  Law  of  As- 
sociation. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the 
workings  of  an  American  industry  at 
present  in  its  infancy,  the  American 
tin  plate  industry.  This  industry 
only  dates  from  1891  with  an  Amer- 
ican production  of  552  g^oss  tons, 
while  the  imports  in  1889  were  331,- 
311  gross  tons.  The  American  pro- 
duction as  pven  above  had  by  1912 
swollen  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
800,000  gross  tons,  while  the  esti- 
mated imports  of  1912  are  given  at 
2,000  gross  tons. 

The  estimated  saving  to  the  coun- 
try is  $35,000,000.    It  gives  employ- 


ment to  17,000  persons,  whose 
wages  amount  to  $10,000,000  a  year. 
Let  us  see  what  effect  these  wages 
have  on  the  country  when  passed 
into  circulation  as  they  rapidly  do. 
Some  portions  of  them  will  pene- 
trate to  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
while  the  whole  will  be  so  scattered 
as  to  create  billions  of  acts  of  asso- 
ciation, and  carry  prosperity  and  joy 
throughout  the  land;  while  Mr.  Wil- 
son's "logic"  is  at  work  figuring  out 
the  comparative  value  of  these  bil- 
lions of  acts  of  association  whether 
developed  in  the  United  States  of 
America  or  in  the  Dominion  of  John 
BuU. 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Wilson's 
"logic"  is  that  it  proceeds  from  false 
premises  and  the  false  premises  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  quite  i^;- 
norant  of  the  value  of  Analysis,  the 
great  instrument  that  enthusiastic 
workers  are  calling  to  their  aid  in 
solving  the  mystery  of  nature  and 
find  typical  illustration  of  success  in 
the  revolution  now  taking  place  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
resulting  in  the  annual  saving  of  mil- 
lions of  lives. 


During  the  years  in  which  the  Wilson 
bill  was  in  force  the  woolen  manufactur- 
ers suffered.  Many  mills  were  com- 
pelled to  shut  down.  These  were  ab- 
normal years,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
attribute  the  hard  times  solely  to  the 
tariff  act  of  1894.  But  it  was  at  least  an 
addition  to  other  factors  operating  to 
injure  the  woolen  business.  It  is  the 
only  experience  we  have  had  for  a  gen- 
eration of  a  radical  revision  of  this 
schedule,  and,  without  exaggerating  its 
importance,  one  pledged  to  a  moderate 
protection  policy  may  well  hesitate  be- 
fore giving  approval  without  full  infor- 
mation to  legislation  which  makes  a 
more  radical  reduction  in  the  protection 
actually  afforded  to  manufacturers  of 
wool  than  did  the  Wilson  Act. — Pres. 
Taft. 
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AMERICANS  SILK  INDUSTRY. 

Developed  Under  a  Protective  Policy  From  Nothing  to  900  Fac- 
tories, Employing  125,000  Workers— The  Annual  Output 
Worth  J5175, 000,000— And  Silks  Cost  30  to  50 
Per  Cent.  Less  Than  They  Did  Thirty 
Years  Ago— A  Plain  Statement 
By  a  Manufacturer. 

Charles  Cheney  in  New  Tork   Commercial. 


Who  can  look  back  over  the  last 
half-century  and  consider  the  mar- 
vellous development  of  this  country, 
and  dispassionately  analyze  the 
causes  that  have  been  at  work  in 
bringing  us  up  into  the  front  rank 
of  the  industrial  nations,  without 
honestly  acknowledging  that  without 
the  assistance  of  the  protective  pol- 
icy we  should  have  been  seriously 
handicapped  in  developing  the 
genius  of  our  people  and  opening  to 
them  the  field  of  opportunity  which 
they  have  seized?  Who  can  "believe 
that  without  it  we  should  have  at- 
tained the  position  that  we  now 
hold?  Who  can  imagine  that  we 
could  have  fought  the  fight  for  in- 
dustrial supremacy  and  independ- 
ence against  the  established  organ- 
ization of  the  old  world  without  this 
powerful  defiance?  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  markets  will 
always  seek  the  cheapest  source  of 
supply  and  will  continue  to  buy  in  its 
accustomed  channels,  unless  forced 
to  look  elsewhere  by  major  force. 
Without  this  force  we  should  have 
continued  to  get  our  supplies  in  the 
old  cheap  markets  of  Europe,  and 
we  would  not  have  built  up  here  our 
great  industries.  We  would  have 
developed    of    course    much    more 


slowly,  but  still  we  would  have  de- 
veloped. We  would  have  become  a 
great  agricultural  nation,  although 
even  in  this  direction  the  develop- 
ment would  have  been  stunted  and 
restricted  by  the  limitations  of  being 
forced  to  depend  upon  export  almost 
entirely  for  a  market,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  capital,  of  energy  and  trans- 
portation facilities  which  have  come 
with  our  general,  well  rounded 
growth.  The  glory  of  the  protective 
policy  has  been  its  power  to  draw 
out  and  strengthen  the  genius  of  the 
people  for  constructive  work  and 
constructive  government. 

There  are  innumerable  instances 
which  could  be  cited  to  illustrate  the 
practical  way  in  which  this  force  has 
operated,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  none  more  striking  than  that 
of  the  silk  industry.  Look  back  and 
consider  the  situation  a  little  more 
than  a  generation  ago.  There  was 
not  a  silk  mill  in  the  land;  there  was 
no  one  here  who  understood  the 
process  of  manufacture;  the  price  of 
labor,  although  much  less  than  it  is 
today,  was  higher  than  in  the  silk- 
producing  countries;  there  was  no 
raw  material  at  hand  and  there  was 
no  capital  available  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  industry.    Contrasted  with 
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this  situation,  was  that  abroad  Silk 
manufacture  had  been  carried  on  for 
centuries.  It  was,  according  to  the 
standard  of  those  days,  well  organ- 
ized. There  were  thousands  of 
skilled  workers  who  had  been  trained 
in  all  of  its  numerous  and  delicate 
branches  all  their  lives,  and  who  had 
inherited  the  traditions  and  the  cun- 
ning of  their  forefathers  for  genera- 
tions. There  were  master  minds 
with  experience  and  with  art,  to 
direct  and  inspire  the  work,  and 
above  all,  theirs  was  that  priceless 
treasure,  reputation. 

The  fabrics  of  France  and  Italy 
had  been  renowned  throughout  the 
world  for  centuries,  and  it  was  al- 
most an  impertinence  for  any  others 
to  presume  to  compete  with  them. 
Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  in  an 
article  of  such  value  as  silk,  the  cost 
of  transportation  counts  for  almost 
nothing  in  the  final  price,  and  you 
can  appreciate  the  fearful  odds 
against  which  an  intending  Ameri- 
can silk  manufacturer  would  have 
had  to  contend  without  protection. 
They  would  have  been  more  than 
fearful;  they  would  have  been  insur- 
mountable. We  would  never  have 
had  any  silk  industry  at  all.  Here 
was  a  case  where  it  might  have  been 
said  with  a  good  show  of  reason  that 
there  was  no  silk  industry  to  protect, 
and  that  in  the  nature  of  things  there 
never  could  be  any  and  that  it  was 
folly  to  attempt  to  create  one.  But, 
thank  Heaven,  there  was  a  protec- 
tive tariff  and  in  due  course,  and  in 
accordance  A<rith  economic  law,  a  silk 
industry  was  born  and  through  many 
trials  and  discouragements  struggled 
on  until  it  became  established  and 
succeeded  beyond  the  fairest  dreams 
of  its  founders.    Today  the  United 


States  of  America  can  boast  that  it 
is  by  a  great  deal  the  most  important 
silk-manufacturing  country  in  the 
world.  We  consume  two-thirds  as 
much  raw  silk  as  all  of  Europe,  and 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  France, 
which  holds  second  place.  We  have 
nine  hundred  factories  employing 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand workers  and  producing  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  million 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  per  annum. 
We  are  making  almost  all  of  the 
silks  which  we  wear  and  they  are  the 
equal  of  any,  grade  against  grade. 
A  few  wealthy  and  exclusive  people 
are  still  buying  some  of  the  most 
costly  novelties  and  specialties  of 
foreign  make,  but  American  women 
are  clad,  and  Wjcll  clad,  in  American 
silks. 

Does  somebody  say — Oh,  yes,  but 
at  what  price?  Anybody  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  price  history  will  testify 
that  silks  cost  today  from  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  less  than  they  did 
thirty  years  ago.  Let  me  cite  a 
notable  instance.  The  firm  of 
Cheney  Brothers  made  its  first  great 
success  and  established  its  reputation 
on  black  gros  grain  silks,  which 
came  to  be  known  to  all  well  dressed 
ladies  of  the  last  generation.  They 
were  sold  at  wholesale  at  $2.25  per 
yard,  which  price  was  gradually  low- 
ered until  fashion  finally  ended  their 
career.  They  are  still  made  in  a 
smaller  way  by  the  same  firm,  in  just 
the  same  old  way,  without  change  in 
weave,  width,  weight  or  dye,  and  are 
sold  at  sixty  cents  per  yard  less  reg- 
ular discounts.  The  popular  foulards 
made  by  this  firm  are  sold  today  at 
twenty  per  cent,  less  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  so  on  right  through 
the  line.     Even  during  the  last  few 
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years,  while  other  commodity  prices 
have  been  soaring,  the  prices  of  silks 
have  continued  to  decline. 

Now  let  me  ask  the  thoughtful 
reader,  who  in  America  has  been 
hurt?  Is  it  not  an  achievement  to  be 
proud  of,  to  have  built  up  here  this 
great  industry,  this  proud  monument 
to  the  protective  policy?  We  lead 
the  world  and  are  still  growing.  We 
are  giving  employment  to  a  great 
army  of  workers  at  wages  all  the  way 
from  two  times  to  twenty  times  as 
great  as  are  paid  by  our  competitors 
in  foreign  lands,  and  we  are  clothing 
you  in  silks  at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
and  at  prices  which  are  certainly  less 
than  you  would  be  paying  for  the 
foreign  makes  if  they  should  be  freed 
from  the  competition  of  our  Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

I  am  frequently  told  that  while  it 
was  all  right  to  foster  the  "infant 
industry"  it  has  become  ridiculous  to 
continue  to  shield  the  full-grown 
giant.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  great 
healthy,  husky  giant,  but  who  has 
any  use  for  a  hungry,  sick  old  crip- 
ple of  a  giant?  If  it  was  worth  while 
to  build  up  this  splendid  industry,  it 
is  worth  while  to  keep  it.  Our  past 
triumphs  would  avail  us  nothing  if 
we  had  to  sell  our  products  in  open 
competition  with  the  products  of  the 
cheap  labor  countries,  and  we  would 
languish  and  decline  and  finally  go 
out  of  existence,  if  forced  to  attempt 
it,  and  then  how  long  would  it  be 
before  others  would  take  advantage 
of  your  helplessness  and  make  you 
dance  to  their  music?  We  will  be 
doomed  to  suffer  a  rude  awakening 
if  we  rely  upon  the  old  theory  that 
our  organizations  and  our  workmen 
excel  the  rest  of  the  world  and  need 
no  assistance  in  competing  with 
them.     It  is  true  that  Europe  and 


Asia  used  to  lie  in  the  grip  of  an  un- 
)rielding  and  unprogressive  conser- 
vatism, but  they  have  long  since  cast 
off  the  lethargy  of  the  olden  days. 
They  are  well  abreast  of  us  in  almost 
every  branch  of  industry,  and  in 
many  things  they  are  our  masters. 
In  Japan  more  silk  was  woven  on 
new  power  looms  last  year  than  was 
produced  on  the  old-style  hand 
looms,  which  are  fast  disappearing. 
The  Japanese  weavers  earn  about 
one-tenth  as  much  as  ours,  and  ours 
must  choose  between  meeting  that 
kind  of  competition  or  remaining  be- 
hind the  protection  of  the  tariff. 
The  first  one  to  feel  the  strain  of  the 
competition  would  be  the  laborers 
whose  wages  would  have  to  be  low- 
ered, but  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
meet  the  competition  by  reducing 
wages  all  through  the  land,  we  would 
still  lose  our  opening  for  trade  as  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  public  would 
be  sadly  curtailed  and  they  could  not 
buy  even  at  the  reduced  price.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  intelligence  of 
this  people  will  permit  them  to  throw 
down  and  wantonly  destroy  what 
they  and  their  forefathers  have  so 
proudly  built.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
stand  on  the  same  level  of  construc- 
tive ability  as  the  child  who  only 
builds  a  tower  of  blocks  in  order  to 
see  it  fall  when  he  kicks  it  over. 


TARIFF     REFORM     AND 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

Germansr's  Interest  in  the  Fiscal  Policy 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  imminence  of  a  revolutionary 
change  in  Great  Britain's  fiscal  sys- 
tem appears  to  be  fully  realized  by 
well-informed  Germans.  They  rec- 
ognize also  the  danger  to  German 
trade  involved  in  this  adoption  of 
methods  which  have  proved  so  suc- 
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cessful  among  themselves.  Herr 
Hermann  von  Rath,  a  well-known 
publicist  and  member  of  the  Prussian 
Diet,  deals  with  this  question  in  a 
recent  contribution  to  the  "Tag,"  in 
which,  under  the  caption  "Germany's 
Economic  Life  Threatened,"  he  di- 
lates upon  the  danger,  to  Germany, 
of  even  a  modified  form  of  Protec- 
tion as  applied  to  Great  Britain. 
The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
London  Morning  Post  (September 
5)  summarizes  Herr  von  Rath's 
views,  which  include  the  belief  that 
the  British  Liberal  ministry  is  dying, 
the  Conservative  idea  in  England 
being  stronger  at  the  present  time 
than  any  other.  Herr  von  Rath  is 
convinced  that  Tariff  Reform  will  be 
the  first  object  which  the  coming 
Government  will  place  before  Par- 
liament, "and  it  is  the  certainty  of 
this  which  constitutes  the  danger  to 
Germany's  economic  life." 

Among  the  points  raised  by  Herr 
von  Rath  are  the  inadequacy  of 
present  sources  of  British  revenue 
to  meet  the  enormous  and  increas- 
ing drain  of  expenditure  and  the  fact 
that  some  form  of  Protection  offers 
the  only  solution  of  that  problem. 
British  patent  laws  have  already 
compelled  German  manufacturers  to 
establish  branch  factories  in  Eng- 
land, and  this  would  be  necessary  to 
a  still  greater  extent  under  Protec- 
tion. "For  Germany,"  says  Herr 
von  Rath,  "the  matter  is  peculiarly 
disquieting,  because  she  would  not 
only  have  to  meet,  in  future,  her 
own  heavy  expenditure  on  the  navy, 
but,  in  addition,  owing  to  the  Brit- 
ish protective  tariff,  be  obliged  to 
bear  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
rival's  naval  expenditure.  The  in- 
troduction of  Protection  in  Great 
Britain  will,  he  maintains,  be  such  a 


blow  for  Germany  that  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  British  attack  fades  into 
comparative  insignificance.  It  may, 
when  too  late,  dawn  upon  the  short- 
sighted naval  agitators  in  Germany 
that  in  striving  after  some  unattain- 
able phantom  they  have  sacrificed 
national  interests  of  vital  import- 
ance. 

If  the  German  war  scare  forces  a 
new  British  Government  to  levy  im- 
port taxes  on  competing  products  to 
increase  the  revenue  available  for  na- 
tional defence,  as  well  as  to  solve  the 
hard  problem  of  unemployment  in 
England,  an  immensely  popular  ar- 
gument for  Tariff  Reform  will  be 
added  to  the  already  formidable  list 
of  economic  reasons  for  the  aban- 
donment of  Free  Trade  and  the 
adoption  of  a  protective  tariff  for 
national  protection  and  the  welfare 
of  British  industries  and  British 
workmen. 


THE    BUSINESS   DEPRESSION 
OF  i893-'97. 

From  the  New  York  TribuHe, 

Democratic  authorities  have  al- 
ways tried  to  put  the  blame  for  the 
hard  times  which  set  in  just  after 
Mr.  Qeveland  was  inaugurated 
President  for  the  second  time  on  the 
agitation  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  That  agitation  had  been 
gathering  force  since  the  passage  of 
the  Bland-Allison  silver  coinage  bill, 
which  required  the  government  to 
coin  $2,000,000  in  silver  every 
month.  The  strength  of  the  free 
silver  advocates  in  Congress  was 
greatest  about  the  middle  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  term.  Then  a  reac- 
tion began  to  set  in  against  the  free 
coinage  delusion — ^^though  it  revived 
and  culminated  in  1896 — and  the  re- 
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nomination  of  President  Harrison 
by  the  Republicans  and  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  by  the  Democrats  in  1892 
proved  that  neither  party  was  willing 
at  that  time  to  go  any  further  in 
making  concessions  to  the  silver  in- 
flationists. 

The  last  two  years  of  the  Har- 
rison administration  were  on  the 
whole  years  of  prosperity,  but  after 
Mr.  Cleveland's  election  in  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  business  confidence  de- 
clined rapidly,  and  when  the  new 
administration  began  the  country 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  panic.  That 
that  panic  was  not  caused  by  fear  of 
the  silver  heresy  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  Congress  at  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  1893  repealed  the  Sherman 
silver  purchase  act  and  stopped  the 
coinage  of  silver.  But  depression 
became  even  more  acute  after  the 
ghost  of  flat  silver  money  had  been 
laid,  and  it  continued  through  the 
next  four  years.  If  silver  had  been 
to  blame  the  trouble  should  have 
been  overcome  by  the  prompt  stop- 
page of  silver  purchases. 

Mr.  Qeveland  and  a  Congress 
Democratic  in  both  branches  came 
into  power  on  a  pledge  to  destroy 
protection,  and  it  was  the  threat  of 
such  destruction,  partly  carried  out 
in  the  Wilson-Gorman  act  of  1894, 
which  really  kept  the  country  ner- 
vous and  apprehensive,  halted  busi- 
ness and  industry  and  led  to  the  gen- 
eral opening  of  soup  houses.  Demo- 
cratic recklessness  in  upsetting  the 
basis  on  which  American  production 
rested  was  the  chief  factor  in  the 
hard  times  of  i893-'97,  which  lasted 
until  the  anti-protectionist  Wilson- 
Xjorman  tariff  act  had  been  replaced 
by  the  protective  Dingley  act  a  few 
months  after  President  McKinley's 
inauguration. 


THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

From  the  Nmo  York  J&mnai  of  Commerce, 
There  is  some  justice  in  Chairman 
Hilles's  complaint  that  his  Demo- 
cratic opponents  are  not  sufficiently 
frank  regarding  the  tariff  question. 
As  the  campaign  progresses,  the 
business  public  is  increasingly  desir- 
ous to  know  more  precisely  what  is 
to  occur  in  the  event  of  a  Demo- 
cratic victory.  Will  the  Underwood 
bills  on  wool,  cotton  and  steel  be  re- 
passed or  others  substituted?  Is 
there  to  be  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress? Precisely  where  does  the 
candidate  himself  stand  with  respect: 
to  proposed  reductions  of  duty? 
There  is  no  sufficient  answer  on  an)- 
of  these  points.  The  lack  of  such  an 
answer  leaves  the  whole  discussion 
largely  indefinite  and  vague.  Most 
of  the  uncertainty  could  be  disposed 
of  by  Governor  Wilson  himself  were 
he  willing  to  furnish  a  direct  and  un- 
equivocal answer.  Such  an  answer 
would  help,  not  hurt,  him. 

From  the  Bam  Frane^eeo  OJironMe. 

There  are  still  some  dunderheads 
in  the  United  States  who  repeat  the 
stale  argument  of  the  Cobdenites. 
that  the  protectionists  seek  to  un- 
naturally force  the  development  of 
industries  in  this  country  which  can- 
not be  profitably  pursued.  There 
never  was  a  bigger  blunder.  Protec- 
tionist tariffs  offer  no  encourage- 
ment to  attempt  the  creation  of  in- 
dustries not  adapted  to  the  United 
States.  The  informed  free  trader 
knows  that  this  is  true  and  he  is 
chiefly  concerned  now  to  note  that 
nearly  every  industry  which  the  sys- 
tem has  sought  to  promote  has  been 
successfully  established  on  the  soil 
of  the  United  States.    Had  the  result 
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been  otherwise  he  would  have 
pointed  to  the  failures.  That  he  does 
not  do  so  proves  that  he  is  unable  to 
find  them. 


WtOM  th§  BOftOM   FflMJOrljlt. 

Governor  Wilson  in  his  speech  at 
Springfield  declared  that  he  would 
consider  himself  without  excuse  if 
he  were  taking  part  in  a  program 
"which  would  seriously  disturb  le- 
gitimate business  of  this  country  or 
take  away  from  a  man  his  proper 
opportunity."  This  is  very  accept- 
able as  far  as  it  goes,  but  how  far  it 
goes  remains  for  Governor  Wilson 
himself  to  develop,  since  most  of  his 
outgivings  on  economic  questions 
are  rather  cloudy,  with  a  free  trade 
tendency  breaking  through  here  and 
there.  Here  in  New  England  he  is 
•confronted  with  a  condition  of  affairs 
that  ought  to  strengthen  his  deter- 
mination— if  determination  it  has 
become — to  refrain  from  taking  part 
in  any  program  that  would  occasion 
the  disturbance  to  which  he  referred. 


From  Fibre  and  Fahrie, 

The  free  traders  continue  their 
misrepresentations  regarding  the 
tariff  and  there  is  argument  for  and 
against  revision,  the  low  tariff  advo- 
cates featuring  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing as  a  direct  result  of  our  protec- 
tive tariff,  and  citing  eleven  arti- 
cles of  food  as  an  example.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  tariff  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  cost  or 
selling  price  of  foodstuffs  only  as 
it  gives  the  American  laborer  the 
wherewithal  to  buy.  A  moment's 
study  and  thought  will  convince  the 
most  radical  free  trader  that  such  is 
the  case.  If  we  are  given  an  Under- 
wood tariff  we  are  in  for  four  years 


of  depression  as  sure  as  anything  is 
sure  tmder  the  sun,  and  the  hardest 
hit  will  be  the  laborer  and  the  mid- 
dle classes,  as  living  will  be  materi- 
ally lowered,  simply  because  money 
will  not  be  available  for  the  purchase 
of  necessities  and  luxuries. 


J^tMi  ik§  Ommdm  Pot^TfU/egrm^. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to 
show  the  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try on  which  side  of  this  question 
they  should  take  their  stand.  Any- 
thing that  hurts  the  country's  manu- 
facturing industries  is  bound  to  hurt 
the  workingman  also,  so  that  the 
Tariff  issue  will  be  brought  home 
alike  to  capitalist  and  laborer.  With 
Protection  as  the  dominant  issue  the 
Republican  party  will  win. 

Frtm  Me  Ban  FramoUoo  Okrom^eU. 

We  know  what  the  Democrats 
would  do  with  protection.  They 
would  rip  it  out  of  the  statute  book. 
Their  leaders  say  so.  We  do  not 
know  what  they  would  do  with  our 
monetary  and  banking  system,  but 
the  language  of  their  leaders  is 
ominous.  And  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  a  general  rip-up  of  our 
tariff  simultaneously  with  an  assault 
on  our  credit  system  would  put  busi- 
ness in  a  very  precarious  situation. 
And  we  must  do  business  and  do  it 
profitably  in  order  to  be  able  to  earn 
and  save  the  money  with  which  to 
carry  out  the  public  welfare  projects 
with  which  so  many  are  occupied 
without  considering  where  the 
money  is  coming  from  to  pay  for  it 
all.  And  the  money  can  never  be 
got  from  a  public  which  is  not  pros- 
perous. It  is  not  putting  the  dollar 
above  the  man  to  say  that  we  must 
have  the  dollar  before  we  can  help 
the  man. 
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WHY  JEWELRY  MANUFAC- 
TURING NEEDS  PRO- 
TECTION. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to 
wages  paid  in  foreign  jewelry  fac- 
tories, for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Paye,  North  Attle- 
boro,  will  conclusively  prove  the 
need  of  protection  for  American  fac- 
tories if  our  present  high  wages  are 
to  continue. 

Gablonz,  in  Bohemia,  is  about  the 
size  of  Attleboro  and  North  Attle- 
boro  combined,  and  is  the  leading 
city  in  Austria-Hungary  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  certain  grades  of  jewelry, 
much  of  which  is  imported  into  this 
country. 

The  wages  in  the  jewelry  industry, 
the  chief  industry  in  Gablonz,  are: 

Per  day. 
.$  .80  to  $1.00 
.     .60  to      .70 
.     .50  to 
.     .40  to 
.     .30  to 
.25  to 
.20  to 


.60 

.50 
40 

.30 
.30 


Factory  foremen 

Skilled  workmen 

General  workmen  • . . 

Women  workers 

Boys  in  the  factory. . . 
Girls  in  the  factory. . . 

Boys  in  the  office 

Girls   in   the   packing 
room      20  to      .30 

Much  of  the  work  is  also  taken 
home  and  done  by  the  piece,  but  only 
by  working  long  hours  and  by  spe- 
cial skill  can  slightly  better  wages 
be  secured  through  piece  work. 

The  Reichenberg  district,  of  which 
Gablonz  is  a  part,  has  2,008  houses 
with  9,222  distinct  flats  or  apart- 
ments, occupied  by  33,581  tenants. 
Of  the  occupied  habitations  309  are 
in  basements,  2,791  on  the  first  floor, 
2,823  on  the  second  floor,  933  on  the 
third  floor,  184  on  the  fourth  floor 
and  2,182  in  the  attics. 

The  habitations,  consisting  of  one 


room  only,  number  3,325  and  are 
occupied  by  8,994  people.  The 
habitations,  consisting  of  one  room 
and  a  kitchen,  number  2,068  and  are 
occupied  by  7,524  people.  Those  of 
two  rooms  and  kitchen  number  485 
and  are  occupied  by  1,875  people. 
Those  of  three  rooms  and  kitchen 
number  1483  and  are  occupied  by 
5»957  people.  Those  of  four  rooms 
and  kitchen  number  1,018  and  are 
occupied  by  4,339  people.  Those  of 
five  rooms  and  kitchen  number  843 
and  are  occupied  by  4,238  people. 

The  working  class  of  this  same 
section  subsist  principally  on  rye 
bread,  potatoes,  milk  and  vegetables, 
with  occasionally  a  bit  of  smoked 
meat  or  sausages,  sour  milk  and 
some  home-made  cheese. 

These  are  all  facts,  easy  of  sub- 
stantiation, and  are  conclusive  proof 
to  those  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  wages  paid  in  Attleboro, 
North  Attleboro  and  Plainville,  as 
compared  with  the  wages  in  Gab- 
lonz, and  the  great  difference  in  the 
living  conditions  of  the  workmen  in 
the  Attleboros  and  in  the  Reichen- 
berg district  of  Bohemia,  require  a 
substantial  protective  tariff. 

\nenna  Wages. 

Vienna,  Austria,  is  one  of  the 
principal  European  markets  much 
favored  by  American  importers  and 
department  store  buyers  of  novel- 
ties, and  is  generally  included  in  the 
list  of  markets  visited  in  making  a 
European  purchasing  trip. 

The  wages  in  the  metal  industry 
in  Vienna  are  higher  than  in  Gab- 
lonz; in  fact,  the  highest  wages  in 
the  metal  industry  in  Austria  are 
paid  in  Vienna,  where  the  following 
wages  prevail: 
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Per  week.  OUR  EXPORT  PRICES. 

Goldsmiths     and     sil-  ^.            .  «  „.       .,       .  .           -^ 

.  -                       ^^  ^^  .     ^^  ^^  Charge  of  SeUing  Abroad  Lower  Tliaa 

v^rsmiths      $5.50  to  $7.50  .t  Home  a  Grots  Exaggeration. 

Stampers    and    press-  

men      6.00  to    7.50  ^r  thomab  0.  mabvin. 

Skilled   helpers   (men)  4.50  to     5.50  A  special  commissioner  of  the  United 

Skilled    helpers    (wo-  S^^«»  ^^<>  »P«"J  *  f^ff  »?  £««•??«..  "- 

V         '^                    -,rM^i       oen  ports  as  a  result  of  his  mvestigations 

^^^)  •  V  • •  3-00  10  350  th^^  ^h^  3^^  abroad  of  American  prod- 
Women  polishers  and  ucts  at  a  lower  price  than  at  home  is 

burnishers       3.50  to    4.50  very  rarely  the  case.    After  repeated  in- 
Ordinary  labor  (men) 4.00  quiries  among  foreign  jobbers  and  re- 
Ordinary  labor  (women)   ....     2.50  t^;j«f«-  ,h«   l«a'a«d  that  the  American 
'  wholesale  price  plus  the  freight,  duty,  tf 

The  rate  for  women  polishers  is  any,  other  expenses  and  a  small  profit 
given  because  this  work  is  done  al-  established  the  selling  price  to  the  con- 
most  entirely  by  women,  which  is  »"««'•  The  American  manufacturer 
u  4,  t  4.u^  ^*u««  :^,«^i*.,,  docs  not  obtain,  as  a  rule,  large  profits 
equally  true  of  the  other  jewelry  . .  _^  u  •  W  •  ^  j 
^  /  .  T^  -^  on  his  export  busmess.  Foreign  trade 
manufacturmg  centres  in  Europe.  extension  is  a  tedious  and  expensive  un- 

As  an  example  of  the  living  con-  dertaking  and  a  foreign  market  for  our 

ditions,  the  family  of  a  skilled  work-  goods  is  obtained,  he  declared,  not  be- 

man,  earning  good  wages,  with  one  «*«»«  <>««•  800<1«  are  sold  more  cheaply, 

or  two  children  working  in  addition  ^",^.  because  they  are  better  than  similar 

,      .  ^,           ,               ^.                 .^  articles  of  European  make, 
to  the  father,  whose  earning  capacity 

would  be  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  week,  higher  Prices  for  Our  Goods. 

occupies    two    or    not    over    three  James  T.  McClcary,  while  a  member 

rooms  ®^   Congress    from    Minnesota,    related 

rr^   '                           ,        u-^u    :«    4.u^  some  of  his  experiences  abroad  while  in- 

The   evening   meal,   which   is  the  ^^3tigating  the  claim  that  our  goods  are 

principal  meal  of  the  day,  consists  sold   there  at   a   lower   price   than   at 

generally   of   potatoes,   beans,    rice,  home.     He   said:   "Practically   without 

milk  or  chicory  coffee  and  bread.  exception  I  found  the  prices  of  Amcri- 

Meat  is  a  luxury  and  used  only  on  «*«  goods  higher  eveiywherc  in  Europe 
u^uA»  r^  ,  ^4.1,  tu^  ^ ^^<.:^„  ^(  ^han  m  the  United  States."  In  Scot- 
holidays      with     the     exception     of  j^„^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  McCormick  binder  of- 

brisket,     which  in  the  better  paid  j^^ed  for  sale  for  $95.    A  new  McCor- 

families  is  served  during  the  evening  mick  binder  was  selling  in  Minncsoto  at 

meal  several  times  a  week.  that  time  at  about  $120.    On  investiga- 

The    homes    are    well    conducted,  ^^on  he  found  that  the  binder  was  of  a 

neat  and  clean;  the  houses  generally  f""^^^  ^^^^  {V^l  Tf*^'  <j|,^  j^  ^^"^  ^"ited 

^^       ,.        .                                    J        1  States  and  that  it  could  be  bought  m 

attractive   m   appearance,   and   only  Minnesota  for  $85. 

those  rented  by  the  better  class  of  This  incident  is  typical  of  many  such 

workmen  have  modern  sanitary  ar-  instances  where  it  is  claimed  that  our 

rangements,  but  are  nevertheless  not  products  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply 

the  homes  to  which  American  work-  than  at  home.    Either  the  article  is  un- 

men  are  accustomed.  salable   here  even   at  the   price   asked 

abroad;  it  is  part  of  a  remnant  or  bar- 
gain  sale;  it  is  surplus  product  dumped 
Investors  do  not  invest  when  business  abroad,  a  custom  practised  by  all  man- 
is   paralyzed.     Protection   keeps  money  ufacturing    countries,    whether    with    a 
moving;  Free-Trade  checks  its  employ-  high  tari£E,  low  tariflE  or  no  tariff;  it  is  a 
ing  agency.— American  Economist.  consignment  of  goods  at  cost  or  some- 
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times  even  below  cost  in  an  effort  to 
win  a  footing  in  a  foreign  market 
against  keen  competition,  or  the  re- 
ported transaction  is  an  isolated  and  in- 
frequent one  or  a  gross  exaggeration, 
misstatement  or  imposture. 

Lower  Export  Prices. 

Selling  abroad  at  less  price  than  at 
home  is  not  an  unknown  occurrence. 
This  practise  is  one  of  the  recognized 
and  legitimate  weapons  in  the  conquest 
of  foreign  markets.  There  is  not  a 
commercial  country  on  the  globe  that 
does  not  have  in  some  instances  a  lower 
export  price  than  the  prevailing  domes- 
tic price.  Great  Britain's  home  price 
(1909)  on  steel  rails  was  $31.50  a  ton, 
export  price  $25;  Germany's  home  price 
was  $30,  export  price  $24;  France's 
home  price  was  $31,  export  price  $25.50; 
Belgium's  home  price  was  $30,  export 
price  $24;  and  the  United  States  home 
price  is  $28,  export  price  $24  to  $26,  a 
less  difference  than  prevails  between  the 
two  list  prices  in  any  other  country  and 
a  difference  made  imperative  by  the  ex- 
ceptional conditions  of  the  foreign 
trade. 

If  we  are  to  transact  any  foreign  com- 
merce at  all  we  must  meet  the  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  foreign  markets. 
If  we  sell  our  manufactured  products 
abroad,  we  must  undersell  the  foreign 
manufacturers  who,  in  almost  every 
case  except  Great  Britain,  are  protected 
in  their  own  market  by  tariff  duties,  or 
we  must  give  better  value  for  the 
money.  There  are  other  conditions 
which  interfere  with  the  extension  of 
the  American  foreign  trade.  There  is  a 
prejudice  against  our  goods  to  be  over- 
come; there  is  fear  abroad  of  an  "Amer- 
ican Invasion";  there  are  bounties  paid 
by  foreign  governments  on  exports  and 
large  subsidies  paid  to  steamship  com- 
panies to  carry  goods  in  the  export 
trade;  there  are  reduced  freight  rates, 
as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  of  66  2/3  per 
cent  on  German  manufactures  for  ex- 
port. 

Overcomhig  Haiuficaps. 

But  in  spite  of  these  handicaps,  our 
manufacturers,  protected  in  their  home 
market  by  a  reasonable  tariff  on  im- 
ports, have  succeeded  in  building  up  a 


foreign  trade  which  now  amounts  to 
over  a  billion  dollars  annually  in  value 
of  products  sold.  And  this  has  been  ac- 
complished because  of  the  superior 
quality  of  our  goods,  quick  deliveries 
and  better  selling  methods.  For  these 
reasons  the  price  of  our  goods  in  for- 
eign markets  has  been  maintained  on 
the  same  level  as  at  home  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  our  exports  is  sold 
abroad  at  a  lower  price  than  they  are 
here. 

The  report  of  the  industrial  commis- 
sion contained  a  tabulation  of  416  re- 
plies to  the  question  of  selling  abroad 
at  a  lower  price  than  at  home.  A  great 
majority  of  the  answers  showed  that 
prices  are  no  lower  abroad  than  they 
are  for  domestic  consumers,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  indicate  that  they  are 
higher.  In  cases  where  a  portion  of  the 
goods  were  sold  abroad  lower  than  at 
home  the  following  reasons  were  given: 

"Cash  payments  and  large  purchases 
in  the  foreign  trade,  whereas  the  domes- 
tic trade  is  based  on  credits  and  small 
purchases." 

"The  drawback  or  rebate  of  the  tariff 
on  imported  raw  material  of  goods  man- 
ufactured for  export." 

"To  overcome  the  tariff  of  other  coun- 
tries." 

"To  secure  new  markets." 

"To  hold  a  market  against  new  com- 
petitors." 

"To  clear  out  surplus  stock  or  to  pre- 
vent a  shutdown  and  increased  cost  of 
production  by  keeping  mills  running  and 
men  employed." 

'To  get  rid  of  samples  and  out-of- 
date  goods." 

"Because  the  expense  of  selling  and 
advertising  is  less  abroad  than  at 
home." 

Selling  Expenses  Less  Abroad. 

The  fact  that  the  expense  of  selling 
and  advertising  is  much  less  in  foreign 
countries  than  it  is  here  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  price  at  which 
goods  reach  the  consumer.  In  Great 
Britain  and  throughout  Europe  a  great 
deal  of  the  retail  business  is  carried  on 
in  buildings  which  are  both  the  store 
and  the  home  of  the  merchant  and  the 
conduct  of  the  business  is  a  family  af- 
fair, clerk  hire  and  other  expenses  being 
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reduced  to  a  minimum.  Rents  are 
cheap  and  a  small  profit  suffices.  Many 
of  the  normal  and  legitimate  expenses 
of  American  stores  are  eliminated  and 
all  the  processes  of  distribution  are  car- 
ried on  much  cheaper  than  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  recent  report  of  the  tariff  board 
on  cotton  manufactures  gives  some  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  distribution  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  report 
shows  that  the  price  at  American  mills 
of  many  of  the  coarser  grades  of  cotton 
goods  is  as  low  as  or  lower  than  the 
mill  price  in  England,  yet  the  retail 
price  is  much  higher  in  this  country 
than  in  England.  Thus  one  fabric  which 
sells  at  the  mills  in  the  United  States  at 
8  1/2  cents  a  yard  will  be  jobbed  at  11 
cents  and  sold  at  retail  at  15  cents. 
The  identical  fabric  in  England  would 
sell  at  the  mill  for  the  same  price,  8  1/2 
cents,  be  jobbed  at  9  3/4  cents  and  re- 
tail at  13  1/2  cents.  A  fabric  selling  at 
our  mills  at  12  cents  would  be  jobbed  at 
16  1/2  cents  and  reach  the  consumer  at 
25  cents.  The  same  fabric  with  the 
same  mill  price  in  England  would  be 
jobbed  at  14  cents  and  reach  the  con- 
sumer at  19  cents. 

The  mill  price  is  the  same  in  both 
countries,  but  because  of  higher  costs  of 
distribution,  larger  salaries  to  clerks, 
more  expensive  advertising,  larger  rents 
and  a  wider  margin  of  profit,  goods,  the 
manufacturer's  price  of  which  is  the 
same,  reach  the  consumer  here  at  a 
higher  price  than  they  do  abroad.  And 
some  people  foolishly  blame  the  manu- 
facturer for  "the  high  cost  of  living." 

Misrepresenting  the  Pacts. 

A  retail  store  in  London  might  pur- 
chase from  an  American  mill  these  cot- 
ton fabrics  which  sell  at  our  mills  as 
low  as  they  do  in  England  and  because 
of  cheap  transatlantic  freight  and  low 
cost  of  distribution,  offer  these  goods 
for  sale  on  its  counters  several  cents  a 
yard  cheaper  than  they  can  be  bought 
for  in  Springfield,  Boston  or  New  York, 
and  the  orators  of  Democracy  would 
thunder  across  the  continent  that  Amer- 
ican goods  were  being  sold  at  cheaper 


prices  than  at  home  and  demand  the  ob- 
literation of  the  protective  tariff — ^that 
economic  system  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  cotton  mills  or  any  other 
miUs  to  become  established  in  this  coun- 
try and  distribute  annually  millions  of 
dollars  in  wages  to  swell  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  people  and  support  the 
mammoth  stores  which  adorn  the  busi- 
ness streets  of  our  great  cities,  where 
clerks  are  paid  $10  to  $15  a  week  instead 
of  $5  or  $6,  as  is  the  case  in  London; 
and  the  cost  of  which  was  40  to  60  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  would  be  abroad  be- 
cause our  carpenters,  masons  and  paint- 
ers receive  wages  two  and  three  times 
as  much  as  is  paid  for  the  same  kind  of 
work  abroad. 

If  you  want  the  same  prices  that  pre- 
vail abroad  then  make  up  your  minds 
to  accept  the  same  wages.  But  if  you 
want  good  wages  in  your  pay  envelopes 
then  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  protection  which  40  years 
of  Republican  administration  has  written 
upon  our  statute  books. 

Cheapness  is  not  the  goal  to  strive 
for;  because  cheap  prices  mean  cheap 
wages,  cheap  men  and  cheap  women. 

Only  3  Per  Cent.  Sold  Abroad. 

In  1909  the  products  of  our  mills  and 
factories  were  valued  at  $20,672,000,000. 
Our  export  of  manufactures  that  year 
amounted  in  value  to  $671416,000.  In 
other  words,  96.8  per  cent,  of  our  man- 
ufactured products  was  sold  to  the 
American  people,  in  the  American  mar- 
ket, the  greatest  market  in  the  world, 
and  only  3.2  per  cent,  was  sold  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Who  could  have  been  harmed  if  all 
the  manufactured  products  which  we 
sold  abroad,  3  per  cent,  of  our  total  pro- 
duction, should  have  been  sold  there 
cheaper  than  at  home?  Yet  all  the  fair 
evidence  that  can  be  obtained  demon- 
strates that  only  an  insignificant  part  of 
this  3  per  cent,  was  sold  abroad  less 
than  at  home. 

If  in  such  paltry  dealings  as  this  the 
enemies  of  protection  can  find  an  argu- 
ment for  overthrowing  the  economic 
system  of  the  country  and  induce  the 
American     electorate     to     follow    their 
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leadership,  then  is  the  boasted  common- 
sense  of  our  people  a  myth  and  folly 
has  usurped  the  place  of  reason. 

In  face  of  the  plain  facts  of  the  case 
how  utterly  absurd  is  the  declaration  of 
Gov.  Marshall,  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  vice-presidency,  that  he  is  "in  favor 
of  a  system  of  taxation  which  will  com- 
pel the  protected  manufacturer  to  sell 
the  surplus  at  home  and  the  product 
abroad."  Ninety-seven  per  cent,  abroad 
and  3  per  cent  at  home — what  aTjeauti- 
ful  system  that  would  be!  Ninety-seven 
per  cent  of  the  production  of  our  fac- 
tories, says  Gov.  Marshall,  should  be 
sold  abroad  in  the  overcrowded  markets 
of  the  world. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country 
has  a  man  become  so  violent  an  advo- 
cate of  the  policy  of  selling  abroad 
cheaper  than  at  home.  There  arc  not 
ships  enough  on  all  the  seas  to  trans- 
port such  enormous  cargoes  and  should 
they  reach  a  foreign  shore  they  would 
have  to  be  disposed  of  on  bargain  count- 
ers, dumped  overboard  or  given  away. 
There  would  be  no  room  for  them  in 
the  bamboo  stores  of  Tokio,  in  the 
bazaars  of  Paris  or  in  the  shops  of  Lon- 
don. There  is  a  place  for  them  in  the 
million  stores  of  American  towns  and 
cities,  where  the  most  prosperous  peo- 
ple in  the  world  will  buy  them  and 
where  they  cannot  be  displaced  by  the 
products  of  the  low-wage  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  so  long  as  the  pro- 
tective tariff  is  maintained. 


THE  HOME  MARKET  PAYS. 


Farmers  Know  Their  Products  are 
Valuable    Only    When    Wage- 
Earners  are  Prosperous. 


From  the  Veu)  York  Press, 

The  farmer  cannot  be  fooled.  He 
knows  what  a  very  small  fraction 
of  our  agricultural  products  sell 
abroad.  He  knows  that  the  bulk  of 
our  agricultural  products  is  sold  at 
home.  He  knows  that  if  American 
wage-earners  are  prosperous  there 
are  good  prices  for  farm  products; 
that  if  American  wage-earners  are 


not  prosperous  there  are  poor  prices 
for  farm  products.  He  knows  that 
American  wage-earners  can  be  pros- 
perous only  by  our  continuing  to 
maintain  American  industries  em- 
ploying them  against  the  competi- 
tion of  cheap  foreign  industries. 

Mr.  Wilson  on  the  stump  tells  the 
farmer  he  could  get  $30  a  year  oflf 
the  cost  of  his  implements.  Mr. 
Wilson  naturally  does  not  like  to  tell 
the  farmer  that  the  price  of  his  but- 
ter is  too  high,  the  price  of  his  poul- 
try too  high,  the  price  of  his  eggs 
too  high,  the  price  of  his  grain  too 
high,  the  price  of  his  mutton  too 
high,  the  price  of  his  vegetables  too 
high,  and  so  on.  So  he  goes  in  for 
the  price  of  the  farmer's  implements 
—$30  a  year.  The  farmer  will  tell 
Mr.  Wilson  at  the  polls  that  he 
doesn't  care  to  save  $30  a  year  on 
implements  at  the  cost  of  fifty  cents 
a  bushel,  say,  on  a  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  a  year. 


RHODE     ISLAND     TARIFF     PUB- 
LICITY LEAGUE. 


The  manufacturers  of  Rhode  Island 
met  Oct.  14  and  formed  the  Tariff 
Publicity  League.  Forty  men  identified 
with  the  industry  were  present. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President, 
Dr.  Fenner  H.  Peckham;  vice-presi- 
dents, Joseph  E.  Fletcher,  Lyman  B. 
Goff,  Charles  Sisson  and  William 
Clarke;  treasurer,  Orray  Taft;  executive 
committee,  J.  O.  Ames,  J.  W.  Coggc- 
shall,  Webster  Knight,  F.  E.  Richmond, 
2nd,  Orray  Taft,  Harold  C.  Whitman, 
Harrison  Benn,  E.  C.  Bucklin,  F.  L. 
Jenckes,  A.  L.  Kelley,  J.  R.  MacColl,  C. 
H.  Merriman,  Jr.,  G.  R.  Parsons.  H.  O. 
Sturges  and  R.  W.  Taft.  The  following 
resolutions  were  passed: 

"Whereas,  In  the  election  of  last  year 
textile  manufacturers  of  Rhode  Island 
organized  as  a  Tariff  Publicity  League 
presented  to  the  voters  their  reasons  for 
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believing  that  the  proposed  Democratic 
tariff  changes  by'  which  protections  of 
woolens  would  be  reduced  from  approx- 
imately 50  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  and 
on  cotton  from  an  average  of  42  per 
cent,  to  less  than  20  per  cent,  would 
bring  disaster  to  both  owners  and  em- 
ployers of  our  manufacturing  industries 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Democratic  party  in 
Congress  has  reaffirmed  its  adherence  to 
this  revolutionary  policy  by  again  pass- 
ing these  same  measures  and  in  addition 
has  declared  in  its  convention  platform 
that  any  protection  to  our  industries  is 
unlawful,  and 

"Whereas,  This  Democratic  action  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  electing  a  Senator 
and  three  Representatives  to  vote  upon 
it  has  made  it  even  more  important  than 
last  year  that  the  verdict  of  this  State 
on  these  measures  should  be  emphatic 
and  unmistakable  if  our  remarkable 
progress  and  prosperity  is  to  continue, 
and 

"Whereas,  The  result  of  that  cam- 
paign of  education  in  these  bread  and 
butter  questions  was  to  increase  the  Re- 
publican majority  of  1,100  votes  in  1910 
to  more  than  7,000  last  year,  and 

"Whereas,  While  we  are  not  opposed 
to  such  reasonable  revision  of  present 
duties  as  recent  investigation  may  show 
to  be  possible  without  disaster  to  the 
large  number  of  people  etigaged  in  the 
industries  affected,  we  are  opposed  to 
tariff  revolutions.    Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  take  every  legiti- 
mate means  to  bring  this  unparalleled 
and  menacing  situation  to  the  attention 
of  the  voters  in  the  approaching  elec- 
tion." 


THE  FARMER  AND  PROTECTION. 


A  popular  demand  arose  for  the  for- 
mal creation  by  law  of  a  permanent 
non-partisan  tariff  commission.  Com- 
mercial bodies  all  over  the  country 
united  in  a  movement  to  secure  ade- 
quate legislation  for  this  purpose,  and 
an  association  with  a  nation-wide  con- 
stituency was  organized  to  promote  the 
cause.  The  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
such  a  commission  was  evidenced  by 
resolutions  adopted  in  1909  and  1910  by 
Republican  State  conventions  in  at  least 
twenty-eight  States. — Pres.  Tpft. 


From  the  San  Prandseo  Chronicle, 
All  the  papers  supporting  Woodrow 
Wilson  are  lamenting  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  is  getting  good  prices  for  bis 
products,  and  they  would  all  like  to  see 
some  plan  adopted  which  would  curtail 
the  rewards  of  the  agriculturist  It  will 
be  interesting  to  note  just  how  keen  the 
American  farmer  is  to  preserve  the  ad- 
vantage he  has  gained.  There  was  a 
time  when  he  understood  perfectly  that 
the  reason  why  he  received  such  small 
returns  for  his  labor  was  largely  be- 
cause he  had  to  ship  his  products  to  for- 
eign countries,  where  they  were  in  com- 
petition with  the  entire  production  of 
the  world.  Then  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
protective  policy,  which  he  realized 
would  result  in  creating  a  great  domes- 
tic market  for  him.  His  expectations 
were  confirmed  by  the  event.  He  is 
now  getting  fair  prices  for  what  he  pro- 
duces, and  the  question  arises,  Will  he 
cheerfully  sacrifice  the  advantage  he 
gained  through  protection  by  abandon- 
ing it?  If  he  does  he  will  become  easy 
game  for  those  who  are  crying  for 
cheap  farm  products,  because  people 
who  receive  small  wages  for  working  in 
factories  cannot  pay  big  prices  for  the 
products  of  the  soil,  and  those  who  lose 
their  jobs  cannot  pay  any  price  at  all. 


THE  NEW  BEDFORD  STRIKE 
LESSON. 


Prom  Fibre  and  Fabric. 
It  is  easy  money  for  the  paid  agita- 
tors to  drop  into  a  mill  community  and 
fire  up  a  crowd  of  irresponsible  foreign- 
ers to  make  impossible  demands  and 
strike  if  they  are  not  granted.  But 
there  is  a  responsible  element  that  can 
only  live  like  human  beings  by  steady 
employment.  Heretofore  this  class  have 
felt  duty  bound  to  strike  with  the  crowd 
rather  than  stick  to  their  work  and  be 
called  "scabs."  But  an  empty  stomach 
and  a  cold,  cheerless  home  with  hungry 
children  is  slowly  overcoming  the  as- 
sumed loyalty  to  a  gang  of  industrial 
wreckers  and  particularly  now,  with 
winter  close  at  hand  the  responsible 
help  in  the  mills  are  going  to  have  good 
carse  before  they  go  out  on  strike. 
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The  New  Bedford  affair  illustrates 
how  labor  is  disorganized  with  little  if 
any  just  cause.  Nine  weeks  of  wages 
amounted  to  close  to  $1,000,000  and  it 
can  never  be  made  up.  Hundreds  of 
men  and  women  who  have  not  a  cent 
to  spare  contributed  nine  weeks'  wages, 
and  the  organizers  and  the  agitators 
were  the  only  ones  benefited.  If  these 
undesirable  factors  had  been  given  ten 
minutes  to  get  out  of  the  city  limits, 
New  Bedford  labor  would  have  been 
$1,000,000  better  off.  As  it  is,  hundreds 
will  suffer  all  winter  because  they  felt  it 
necessary  to  follow  the  crowd,  rather 
than  to  stand  up  in  their  boots  and  fight 
the  agitators  and  irresponsibles. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  OPTI- 
MISTIC. 


On  his  recent  tour  to  Western 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  Presi- 
dent Taft  spent  Sunday,  October  6, 
at  Dalton,  and  previous  to  continu- 
ing his  journey,  he  issued  the  follow- 
ing optimistic  statement: 

"I  have  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  political  conditions.  I  have 
been  simply  overwhelmed  for  days 
past  with  letters  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings showing  the  trend  of  the  tide 
to  the  Republican  party,  its  plat- 
forms and  its  candidates.  I  have 
been  especially  gratified  by  the  news 
from  the  Northwestern  States.  The 
population  of  the  Northwest  is  not 
surpassed  anywhere  in  intelligence 
and  thrift  and  attachment  to  Ameri- 
can institutions.  The  farmers  of 
that  part  of  the  Union  were  never  so 
prosperous,  and  they  do  not  mean 
to  risk  the  loss  of  their  prosperity  by 
abandoning  the  Republican  party, 
whose  policies  have  enabled  them  to 
prosper.  They  are  convinced  that 
the  third-term  candidate  is  no  longer 
in  the  running  and  that  the  choice  is 
between  the  Republican  platform  and 
candidates,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 


the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, with  its  plank  of  a  tariflf  for 
revenue  only,  and  its  candidate,  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  who  said  in  an  address 
at  Williams  Grove,  Pa.,  that  the 
farmer  does  not  need  protection.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  explain  to  the 
farmer.  West,  East,  North  and  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  what  Governor 
Wilson's  very  frank  declaration 
would  mean,  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
White  House  and  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  Capitol.  The  same  news 
comes  from  all  directions.  A  Balti- 
more trade  paper,  which  has  been 
gathering  the  views  of  manufactur- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  United  States^ 
thus  sums  up  the  situation: 

A  rapid  expansion  in  business  inter- 
ests, increasing  activity  everywhere,  fac- 
tories overtaxed  with  orders  beyond 
their  capacity  to  fill,  a  growing  scarcity 
of  labor,  especially  of  skilled  mechanics,, 
a  car  shortage  which,  in  many  cases,  is- 
greatly  retarding  shipments — such  is  the 
condition  of  business  throughout  the 
country  as  voiced  by  leading  manufac- 
turers of  every  section. 

•*The  principal  reason  for  the  ex- 
isting prosperity  is  the  assurance 
that,  under  the  Republican  policy  of 
home  protection  and  trade  expan- 
sion, American  industry,  while 
reaching  for  the  foreign  market,  is 
not  in  danger  of  losing  the  home 
market  While  our  foreign  trade  is 
growing  more  rapidly  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history,  domestic  com- 
merce is  making  advances  fully  as 
remarkable." 

"There  is  no  serious  danger,  I  be- 
lieve, to  our  institutions  from  indus- 
trial agitations.  So  long  as  such 
agitation  keeps  within  legal  bounds 
it  is  not  without  wholesome  signifi- 
cance, and  may  tend  to  improve  con- 
ditions. When  it  passes  beyond  tfie 
legal  limit,  whether  those  self-out- 
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lawed  are  connected  with  capital  or 
with  labor,  it  is  a  menace  to  be  dealt 
with  by  lawful  authority.  The 
Golden  Rule  is  getting  to  be  more 
and  more  a  guide  in  business  as  well 
as  in  religion.  Social  and  economic 
conditions  are  growing  better,  not 
worse,  and  Republican  poliJes  fos- 
tering and  stimulating  national  pros- 
perity, undoubtedly  tend  toward  this 
betterment. 

"For  the  man  or  the  community 
enjoying  robust  health,  quack  reme- 
dies have  little  attraction,  no  matter 
how  vociferously  recommended  as 
cure-alls  for  the  body  politic.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  along 
with  labor  organization  and  arbitra- 
tion, and  such  legislation  as  may 
properly  be  enacted  governing  hours 
of  labor  and  rates  of  compensation 
in  the  public  service,  thereby  giving 
an  example  for  private  employers, 
are  adequate  to  deal  with  the  wage 
question.  A  general  minimum  wage 
should  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
down  the  maximum  to  the  minimum. 
Labor  organizations  are  well  aware 
of  this  result,  where  an  arrangement 
to  that  effect  has  been  entered  into 
with  employers.  However,  as  I  have 
said,  the  American  people  are  in  no 
need  of  quack  nostrums,  and  too 
busy  to  listen  to  their  venders. 

"The  higher  cost  of  living,  as  I 
have  said  before,  is  worldwide.  The 
aim  of  the  Republican  party  is  to  see 
that  American  workers  are  enabled 
to  meet  the  cost  of  living  by  keeping 
employed  at  good  wages.  It  is  a 
simple  purpose,  and  as  direct  and 
practical  as  it  is  simple,  and  does  not 
need  a  volume  of  rhetoric  to  explain 
it  or  get  around  it.  While  the  cost 
of  living,  so  far  as  most  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  are  concerned,  is  not 
so  high  here  as  in  Europe,  the  wage 


earner  here  is  getting  from  more 
than  double,  to  six  and  seven  times 
the  wages  paid  in  Europe,  and  is  in 
that  proportion  better  able  to  meet 
any  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

"I  am  pleased  to  note  that  former 
Governor  Douglas  of  Massachusetts, 
an  earnest  and  most  estimable  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  party,  refused 
to  be  carried  away  in  the  current  idle 
reasons  for  the  'high  cost  of  living.' 
He  attributes  it  chiefly  to  the  in- 
creased annual  production  of  gold  to 
$500,000,000  from  about  one-fourth 
that  amount  twenty  years  ago,  and 
he  expects  that  as  long  as  the  pres- 
ent output  of  gold  continues,  with  no 
change  in  the  weight  of  gold  coins, 
prices  will  have  a  tendency  to  mount 
higher.  Obviously,  the  Democratic 
party  and  Governor  Wilson,  with 
such  conditions  facing  us,  could  not 
select  a  worse  time  for  proposing  to 
the  American  worker — ^as  in  effect 
they  do  propose  by  urging  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff — ^to  consent  to  lower 
wages,  with  a  view  to  more  open 
competition  with  labor  abroad. 
Wages  must  be  kept  up,  and  the  way 
to  keep  them  up  is  to  keep  the  tariff 
protective,  and  not  *for  revenue 
only.* 

"I  propose  in  dealing  with  the 
trust  question  to  keep  the  great  com- 
binations of  capital  within  exactly 
the  same  control  as  the  city  or  cross- 
roads grocery  that  pays  a  Federal 
license  for  selling  cigars.  I  mean 
that  both  shall  obey  the  law.  That's 
all.  Simple,  is  it  not?  The  Sherman 
law  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
enforced  against  all  violators,  how- 
ever rich  and  powerful  they  may  be. 
I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  proposal 
to  have  an  interstate  trade  commis- 
sion, fixing  prices  and  otherwise  ex- 
ercising control  over  business  affairs. 
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Such  a  control,  because  not  guided 
by  law  but  by  personal  discretion 
would  be  both  despotic  and  Social- 
istic, and  no  reader  of  history  needs 
to  be  told  that  the  two  terms  have  a 
very  close  relation." 


THE  JUDICIAL  RECALL. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  in  Milwaukee,  Henry 
D.  Estabrook,  New  York,  after  asserting 
that  judicial  recall  was  being  urged  by 
"one-eyed  leaders  of  the  blind,"  said: 

"It  is  proposed  to  recall  a  judge  from 
his  high  office  to  obscurity  or  disgrace 
whenever  he  decides  a  case,  not  neces- 
sarily contrary  to  the  law,  but  contraiy 
to  what  a  number  of  people  in  his 
vicinity  regard  as  law.  It  is  proposed 
that  a  clique  of  voters  may  set  in  motion 
the  vast  and  expensive  machinery  of  an 
election  for  this  purpose  whenever  and 
as  often  as  they  see  fit.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  issue  shall  be  determined,  not 
by  a  majority  vote  of  all  eligible  elec- 
tors, who  are  perhaps  indifferent  to  the 
proceeding,  but  by  a  majority  of  those 
actually  voting  on  the  particular  issue 
and  who  are  passionately  alive  to  it. 
Here  is  an  exemplification  of  trial  by 
jury  that  transcends  all  idea  of  law  or 
justice;  where  the  judge  himself  is  pris- 
oner at  the  bar,  accused  of  no  crime  nor 
of  anything  in  particular  without  benefit 
of  counsel  or  power  to  summon  wit- 
nesses— ^not  even  to  be  confronted  by  his 
accusers.  It  is  a  dastardly,  cowardly, 
cruel  contrivance  that  would  make  the 
iniquity  of  the  inquisition  almost  re- 
spectable by  comparison." 


I  quote  as  high  Democratic  authority 
as  Senator  Gorman  when  I  state  that 
"the  last  and  only  complete  Democratic 
victory  gained  in  recent  years  was  won 
because  the  candidate  stated  'We  will 
not  destroy  any  industry.' "  And  on 
that  declaration  the  campaign  of  1892 
was  waged  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  rather  than  upon  the  dangerously 
worded  Chicago  platform,  in  which  pro- 
tective tariff  was  assailed  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  which  platform  was  soon 
evoked  and,  as  far  as  possible,  formu- 
lated into  organic  law.    Were  industries 


destroyed?  Ninety- two  articles  were 
transferred  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free 
list  by  the  Wilson  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  Democratic  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee or  as  it  passed  the  House,  among 
them  wool,  sugar,  coal,  iron,  and  lum- 
ber. The  farmers  were  stripped  of  the 
protection  afforded  in  the  McKinley  law. 
Railroads  went  into  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers. Banks  closed  their  doors.  The 
smoke  of  industry  ceased  to  cloud  the 
sky.  Three  million  laboring  people  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Gold  left 
our  shores  with  every  ship.  The  looms 
and  reels  and  spindles  of  Bradford  and 
other  English  cities  worked  double 
forces  night  and  day  to  supply  our  peo- 
ple with  textile  fabrics,  while  the  work- 
ingmen  of  America  languished,  were 
being  fed  at  soup  houses,  and  begging 
for  bread. — Hon.  A.  L.  Bates,  of  Penn. 


GLASS     WORKERS'     WAGES     IN 

BRITAIN  AND  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


Addressing  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Flint  Glass  Makers  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  September 
2nd  at  Stourbridge,  Mr.  T.  W.  Rowe, 
President  of  the  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union,  enlightened  his  audi- 
tors on  the  comparative  conditions  of 
the  British  and  American  workman. 
Mr.  Rowe  is  reported  in  the  Stourbridge 
Express  of  September  9,  191 1,  as  saying 
that:  "He  found  workmen  in  the  British 
Isles  just  as  capable  and  intelligent  as 
the  workers  in  the  United  States,  yet 
working  for  one-fourth,  one-fifth  and 
even  one-sixth  of  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  for  the  same  class  of  labor  in  the 
United  States.  The  idea  of  men  making 
medical  bottles  for  £2  and  30s  a  week 
was  to  him  almost  incomprehensible, 
and  if  anyone  previously  had  told  him 
that  that  was  the  condition  of  things  in 
England  he  would  not  have  called  them 
liars,  but  would  certainly  have  thought 
they  were.  For  that  class  of  work  in 
America  a  man  could  earn  £4  a  day 
and  £2  a  day  was  an  ordinary  wage  of 
8  1/2  hours  labor.  In  England  he  found 
they  had  men  pressing  for  £2  a  week, 
while  for  the  same  kind  of  work  in 
America  men  could  earn  $15  a  day,  and 
they  had  men  doing  regrular  work  who 
only  had  to  put  in  their  time  at  the  fac- 
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tory  to  receive  £8  a  week.  There  were 
men,  too,  who  were  getting  £400  a 
year,  work  or  play,  for  certain  classes 
of  work.  These  were  a  few  examples 
of  the  enormous  difference  in  wages 
prevailing  for  the  same  class  of  work 
in  England  compared  with  America. 
Many  of  their  leading  people  in  Eng- 
land would  tell  them,  however,  that  the 
cost  of  living  in  England  was  not  so 
great  as  in  America,  *I  want  to  tell 
you/  continued  Mr.  Rowe,  'that  your 
cost  of  living  for  beef  steak,  mutton 
chops,  veal,  eggs,  flour,  potatoes  and 
corn  is  higher  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  The  only  things  you  have 
cheaper  in  England  arc  your  house 
rents  and  clothing.  Your  clothes  are 
cheaper  and  your  shoes  are  cheaper,  and 
besides  these  articles  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  the  British  Isles  is 
higher  than  in  the  United  States.' " 


PROTECTION  AND   PROSPERITY. 


IF  A  THING  IS  MADE  AT 

HOME,  HOME  LABOR 

IS  EMPLOYED. 

If  a  thing  is  made  at  home,  home 
labor  is  employed;  if  abroad  foreign 
labor  is  employed.  Wages  are 
lower  abroad  than  at  home.  If  a 
thing  can  be  made  cheaper  because 
labor  is  cheaper,  then  it  can  be  sold 
cheaper. 

If  foreign  products  can  undersell 
our  home  products  on  our  own  soil, 
then  our  home  factories  must  go  out 
of  business  and  our  laboring  men 
must  go  out  of  employment. 

The  domestic  corporation  is  a 
combination  of  American  capitol 
and  American  labor  receiving  and 
disposing  of  its  wealth  on  American 
soil,  which  we  may  now  regulate  to 
some  extent,  and  which  we  hope  to 
regulate  more,  while  the  foreign 
combination  would  enrich  itself  at 
our  expense,  would  carry  its  wealth 
beyond  seas,  and  would  be  beyond 
our  control. 


All  told^  we  have  368,491  manufactur- 
ing establishments^  in  which  $18,438*^0,- 
000  of  capital  are  mvested,  where  7fiA' 
§78  wage  earners  find  emplosrment  and 
$3^7,oj8,ooo  are  paid  yearly  in  wages. 
The  stimulus  which  industries  of  such 
magnitude  impart  to  agriculture,  local 
trade  and  professional  activities  is  the 
cause  of  the  rapid  development  and  in- 
dustrial progress  of  the  United  States. 
The  s>;stem  of  protection  to  domestic 
industries  so  wisely  adopted  by  the 
founders  of  our  government,  approved 
by  four  ^[enerations  of  American  States- 
men, ratified  again  and  again  by  the 
votes  of  American  citizens,  and  justified 
by  over  a  century  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  electorate.  The  ancients  be- 
lieved that  the  fate  of  men  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  gods.  The  fate  of  our 
country  is  in  the  votes  of  the  people.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  they  will  turn  back 
the  hands  of  the  clock  of  prosperity, 
open  our  ports  to  the  inrush  of  foreign 
goods  and  overthrow  an  economic  sys- 
tem under  which  the  United  States  has 
become  the  foremost  manufacturing 
country  of  the  world. 


When  did  we  ever  lower  the  duties  in 
this  country  that  hard  times  and  a  de- 
pleted Treasury  and  gold  flowing  out  of 
the  country  did  not  ensue?  When  were 
the  higher  duties  ever  restored  that  gen- 
eral prosperity  did  not  follow?  When 
did  the  Democratic  party  ever  assume 
power  that  they  did  not  at  once  make 
an  assault  upon  the  protective  features 
of  the  tariff  laws?  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  the  school  of  Bryan,  and  the  school 
of  Cleveland,  and  in  fact  all  the  schools 
of  modern  Democracy  do  agree  upon,  it 
is  to  assail  the  protective  features  of  the 
tariff  laws  of  this  country  whenever 
possible. 

Earnings  in  England,  however,  cannot 
be  based  on  weekly  wage  scales;  unem- 
ployment, varying  as  to  the  individuals 
involved,  is  now  so  bad  as  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  settled  national  feature  in  indus- 
try. The  inspector-general  of  the  army 
was  quoted  at  Ipswich  as  mentioning  in 
his  last  annual  report  that  90  out  of 
every  100  men  enlisting  in  the  army  had 
given  unemployment  as  their  reason  for 
becoming  soldiers. 
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INCREASING    DEMAND    FOR 
WOOL. 

Danger  in  Legitlation  That  Would 
Injure  Sheep  Raiting. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
younger  element  of  Chinese  are  fa- 
vorable to  the  wearing  apparel  of 
the  great  western  countries.  Hav- 
ing been  educated  abroad  and  hav- 
ing spent  much  time  in  studying  cus- 
toms and  business,  they  naturally 
have  a  desire  to  adopt  the  best 
points  they  find.  And  this,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  has  long 
been  claimed  that  the  dress  of  the 
Chinese  is  the  most  sensible  from  a 
physical  standpoint.  The  cultured 
Chinese  would  find  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  part  company  with  the  lux- 
urious silks  that  his  progenitors  used 
for  centuries,  and  if  he  did  it  would 
be,  in  a  sense,  a  national  calamity, 
there  being  so  much  industrially 
dependent  upon  it. 

The  silk  industry  in  China  is  no 
mean  affair,  and  unless  the  curtailed 
silk  production  was  followed  by  a 
disposition  to  grow  wool,  the  diffi- 
culty that  would  ensue  in  the  wool 
consuming  countries  of  the  world 
could  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 

The  increasing  consumption  of 
wool  all  over  the  world,  and  a  rela- 
tive lessening  of  production  is  a 
thing  that  practically  all  of  the  trade 
in  this  country  are  aware  of,  al- 
though they  failed  to  accurately  dis- 
count it.  To  add  to  its  consumption 
even  a  small  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country  such  as  China, 
which  runs  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions,  without  adding  any  appre- 
ciable production  would  cause  a  very 
acute  situation.  With  Japan  said  to 
be    using    enormous    quantities    of 


wool  at  this  time,  and  the  consump- 
tive capacity  of  the  present  day  wool 
consuming  nations  on  the  increase, 
prices  would  soar  beyond  all  reason. 

If  the  tariff  is  changed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  harass  woolgrowing  in  this 
country,  the  situation  will  be  even 
nore  difficult.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that,  with  what  amounts  to  a 
bounty,  taken  away  from  woolgrow- 
ing, the  business  will  have  difficulty 
enough  to  contend  with,  without 
adding  to  it.  The  increased  Japan- 
ese consumption  is  not  a  theory  but 
an  actuality,  so  that  there  is  this  to 
contend  with  if  nothing  else.  Any- 
thing that  tends  to  decrease  produc- 
tion of  wool  will  be  a  positive  handi- 
cap, that  instead  of  becoming  les- 
sened, will  increase. 

The  two-fold  purpose  to  which 
sheep  are  put,  makes  the  business  of 
growing  them  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant one,  and  with  their  con- 
sumption as  food  increasing,  and 
their  product  of  wool  on  the  de- 
crease, it  is  a  great  question  where 
the  sheep  are  to  come  from  to  sat- 
isfy any  new  demand. 


A    MILLION-DOLLAR    PAY-ROLL. 


Wnm  iU  Pitfhurgh  Okr9m4eh'T§l6graph,  JNy. 

When  the  fact  was  made  public, 
•*  tS^  ^ycars  ago,  that  the  pay-roll 
of  Pittsburgh's  industrial  establishments 
amounted  to  a  million  dollars  a  day, 
wonder  and  even  disbelief  were  ex- 
pressed on  all  sides,  and  especially  in 
cities  rather  jealous  of  Pittsburgh's 
manufacturing  supremacy.  A  new  cal- 
culation is  now  necessary,  however,  for 
the  pay-roll  has  swelled  to  proportions 
heretofore  unknown.  A  million  dollars 
a  day,  big  as  that  sum  is,  no  longer  suf- 
fices to  nil  the  pay  envelopes  ot  Pitts- 
burgh's working  people.  The  sum  now 
required  is  considerably  above  that  fig- 
ure, according  to  estimates  made  by  the 
banks  which  provide  the  currency  and 
make  up  the  pay. 

The  reason  the  pay-roll  of  Pittsburgh 
is  now  larger  than  ever  before  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  expanding  buiineM  of  the 
community,  making  necetsanr  the  em- 
plovment  of  more  labor,  at  the  highest 
scales  of  pay  known  anywhere  on  earth« 
This  is  the  situation  at  present  in 
Pittsburgh  and  this  is  the  situation 
which  IS  so  deplored  by  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Democratic 
party.  They  are  talking  of  discontent, 
and  promising  to  remove  the  ills  under 
which  working  people  labor,  by  substi- 
tuting a  tariff  for  revenue  only  for  the 
protective  tariff  under  which  great  in- 
dustrial centres  like  Pittsburgh  have 
grown  into  unexampled  prosperity. 
Democratic  talk  of  this  sort  only  pro- 
vokes a  smile  from  the  well-paid  and 
fully  employed  men  and  women  who  are 
thriving  under  Republican  laws,  and  are 
content  to  "let  well  enough  alone." 


OUR  NEW  REFORMS. 


From  «fi  •rfleto  ^  Robert  BHU  Thomp9m,  In 
the  Iri$h  World. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  effect  of  public 
primaries  in  extending  and  intensi- 
fying the  excitements  of  the  Presi- 
dential year.  Before  a  single  candi- 
date was  nominated  we  went 
through  a  poUtical  tornado  in  the 
struggle  for  party  preferences  which 
was  worse  than  most  of  our  elec- 
tions. In  fact  the  comparatively  lan- 
guid character  of  the  actual  cam- 
paign has  resulted  from  the  public 
exhaustion  in  the  holding  of  the  pri- 
maries. The  amount  of  energy  that 
a  citizen  can  give  to  his  preferences 
and  his  party  is  limited,  and  if  it  be 
used  up  before  July,  it  will  not  come 
to  the  fore  in  August,  September  and 
October.  Gov.  Wilson,  just  because 
there  was  less  of  exhausting  disturb- 
ance in  the  Democratic  party,  awak- 
ens an  enthusiasm  among  his  follow- 
ers of  which  Republicans  are  not 
capable.  Besides  this,  the  expense 
of  elections  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  these  public  primaries. 
To  canvass  nearly  twenty  millions 
of  voters  is  a  costly  business  even 
once  in  the  year.     To  do  it  twice 


involves  an  outlay  which  makes  an 
elective  president  more  costly  than  a 
hereditary  monarch.  And  the  ex- 
pense is  not  distributed  over  the 
whole  people,  nor  do  the  contribu- 
tors increase  proportionally  to  the 
growth  of  the  number  of  voters. 

The  Initiative  of  the  people  in 
legislation  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  their  representatives  in 
legislative  assemblies  are  either  less 
intelligent  or  less  honest  than  are 
those  who  elected  them.  Otherwise 
it  is  manifestly  better  to  leave  such 
measures  as  the  people  are  asked  to 
vote  upon,  to  the  decision  of  a  delib- 
erative body,  where  the  reasons  for 
and  against  can  be  handled  with  ful- 
ness and  freedom.  For  my  part  I 
believe  that  the  legislatures  are  just 
as  wise  and  just  as  honest  as  the  con- 
stituencies, and  possibly  more  so.  It 
would  be  very  nice  to  be  able  to  be- 
lieve with  the  newspapers  that  the 
average  voter  is  a  model  of  honesty, 
purity  and  good  sense.  But  a  very 
brief  acquaintance  with  many  of 
them  makes  one  glad  that  the  men 
in  the  legislature  are  as  good  as  they 
are. 

The  recall  of  executive  and  politi- 
cal officials  by  popular  vote  is  a  plan 
which  opens  the  doors  to  endless 
political  intrigue,  and  which  must 
tend  to  paralyze  the  best  rulers  and 
the  best  judges  at  just  the  moments 
when  they  are  required  to  render  the 
greatest  service  to  their  country. 
We  in  Pennsylvania  have  suffered 
from  decisions  which  represented  the 
prejudices  of  the  legal  profession, 
rather  than  pure  justice.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  present  agitation  will 
have  a  good  influence  upon  our 
courts,  and  check  the  faults  com- 
plained of.  But  it  would  be  a  costly 
remedy    if   we   were    to    strip    our 
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judges  of  the  reverence  which  at- 
taches to  their  office  in  all  well  or- 
dered communities.  For  worse  than 
the  wrongs  inflicted  by  unfair  deci- 
sions in  such  cases  as  I  refer  to 
would  be  the  loss  of  a  sentiment 
which  imparts  stability  to  public 
order,  and  deepens  respect  for  law. 
The  cases  are  not  exactly  parallel, 
but  it  is  better  for  a  child  to  think  of 
his  father  as  always  wise  and  good, 
than  to  acquire  the  habit  of  debating 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  acts. 
The  habit  of  reverence  is  not  so 
strongly  rooted  in  our  national  char- 
acter, that  we  can  afford  to  lose  any 
that  we  have. 


A    NEW     INDUSTRIAL     COMMIS- 
SION. 

It  is  stated  that  Professor  H.  C. 
Emery,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Board,  is  likely  to  be  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Industrial  Commission  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session.  The  commission  is 
to  be  composed  of  three  representatives 
of  employers,  three  working  men  and 
three  "laymen"  supposed  to  represent 
the  consuming  public.  The  work  of  the 
proposed  commission  is  outlined  in  the 
act  which  gave  it  birth,  and  which  in 
part  reads: 

"That  the  commission  shall  inquire 
into  the  general  condition  of  labor  in 
the  principal  industries  of  the  United 
States,  including  agriculture  and  espe- 
cially those  which  are  carried  on  in 
corporate  forms,  into  existing  relations 
between  employers  and  employees;  into 
the  effect  of  industrial  conditions  on 
public  welfare  and  into  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  community  to  deal  there- 
with; into  the  condition  of  sanitation 
and  safety  of  employees  and  the  provis- 
ions for  protecting  the  life,  limb  and 
heidth  of  the  employees;  into  the 
growth  of  associations  of  employees 
and  wageeamers  and  the  effect  of  such 
associations  upon  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employees;  into  the  ex- 


tent and  result  of  methods  of  collective 
bargaining;  into  any  methods  which 
have  been  tried  in  any  States  or  in  for- 
eign countries  for  maintaining  mutually 
satisfactory  relations  between  em- 
ployees and  employers;  into  methods 
for  avoiding  or  adjusting  negotiations; 
into  the  scope,  methods  and  resources 
of  existing  bureaus  of  labor  and  into 
possible  ways  of  increasing  their  useful- 
ness; into  the  question  of  smuggling  of 
other  illegal  entry  of  Asiatics  into  the 
United  States  or  its  insular  possessions, 
and  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Asia- 
tics have  gained  such  admission,  and 
shall  report  to  Congress  as  speedily  as 
possible  with  such  recommendation  as 
said  commission  may  think  proper  to 
prevent  such  smuggling  and  illegal  en- 
try. The  commission  shall  seek  to  dis- 
cover the  underlying  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction in  the  industrial  situation  and  re- 
port its  conclusions  thereon. . 


"PROSPERITY  IS  HERE." 


From  th$  New  York  Time;  In^t  Dm^ 

As  the  President  remarked  at  Beverly, 
"prosperity  is  here."  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  either  of  his  rivals 
for  electoral  favor  would  be  glad  to 
point  with  pride  to  such  facts  as  the 
President   recites   as  the   result  of   his 

Rart/s  policy  and  his  personal  efforts, 
fever  were  the  gross  earnings  of  rail- 
ways so  large,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
industrials  snow  an  even  greater  rela- 
tive improvement  Never  was 'it  less 
true  that  these  earnings  insure  to  a  few 
wealthy  malefactors.  The  number  of 
stockholders  in  only  242  corporations 
increased  from  394i&43  in  1906  to  872,393 
in  191 1,  and  almost  half  of  them  were 
women.  The  country  is  increasinp^  both 
its  exports  of  manufactures  and  its  im- 
ports of  materials  for  manufacture. 
Social  justice  cannot  be  done  without 
wealth  such  as  is  indicated  above,  and 
such  conditions  are  not  produced  by  at- 
tacks upon  wealth."  "Prosperity  is  the 
broom  that  sweeps  our  alleys  and  cleans 
our  noisome  hovels."  Social  justice  is 
being  done  now  as  it  was  not  done  in 
1907,  and  as  it  could  not  be  done  if  those 
days  of  terror  and  distress  were  to  be 
recalled  by  the  methods  of  that  unhappy 
year,  whose  debris  it  has  fallen  to  the 
present  President  to  clean  up.  As  the 
President  says,  why  disturb  the  pros- 
perity which  is  here  by  promises  of 
raint>ows? 
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AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  WAGES 

Hourly  Earnings  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States 
in  Different  Occupations  in  the  Cotton  Industry. 

Belatlve  Samings 

Bngland  U.S.  Bnglaiid  U.S. 
Weavers : 

Male  (piecework) 10.1106  10.1719  100.0  165.5 

Female  (piecework) 0901  .1609  100.0  178.6 

Mule  Spinners : 
On  coarse  and  medinm  yams,  male 

(piecework) 1688  .2486  100.0  147.3 

On  fine  yams,  male  (piecework) . .  •    .1877  .2688  100.0  185.0 

On  very  fine  yams,  male  (piecework)    .2016  .2984  100.0  145.0 
Ring  Spinners : 

Female  (time  work) 0658  .1202  100.0  182.7 

Female  (piecework) 0732  .1343  lOaO  183.4 

Total 0676  .1282  lOaO  189.9 

Spoolers : 

Female  (time  work) 0677  .1182  100.0  204.8 

Female  (piecework) 0672  .1225  100.0  182.3 

Total 0669  .1216  100.0  1SIJ6 

Fine  and  Jack  Frame  Tenders  : 

Female  (time  work) 0753  .1528  100.0  203.0 

Female  (piecework) 0836  .1503  100.0  179.8 

Total 0834  .1505  100.0  180.4 

HjAaI'  TfindArfi  * 

Female  (time  work) 0569  .1462  lOaO  256.9 

Female  (piecework) 0602  .1766  100.0  293.3 

Total 0601  .1701  100.0  283.0 

Intermediate  Tenders : 

Female  (time  work) 0647  .1426  100.0  220.4 

Female  (piecework) 0840  .1665  100.0  198.2 

Total 0832  .1645  100.0  197.7 

Draw  Frame  Tenders : 

Female  (time  work) 0719  .1038  100.0  144.3 

Female  (piecework) 0895  ....  ....  .... 

Total 0869  .1038  100.0       119.4 

Picker  Hands : 

Male  (time  work) 1121  .1259  100.0       112.3 

Slasher  Tenders : 

Male  (time  woik) 1870  .2017  100.0       107.3 

Male  (piecework) 1991  .2929  

Total 1899  .2278       100.0       120.0 

Twisters  : 
Female  (time  work) 0569  .1205       lOaO       211.7 

The  table  shows  that  the  hourly  eamings  of  weavers  in  the  United  States  are  55.5  per 
cent,  higher  for  males  and  78.6  per  cent,  higher  for  females  than  the  eamings  of  weavers 
in  Bngland. 

For  mule  spinners  the  hourly  eamings  in  the  United  States  are  from  35.0  to  47.3  per 
cent,  higher  than  those  of  mule  spinners  In  Bngland. 

For  ring  spinners,  82.7  to  89.9  per  cent  higher  than  in  Bngland. 

For  spoolers,  81.8  to  104.8  per  cent  higher  than  in  Bngland. 

For  fine  frame  tenders,  from  79.8  to  Iw  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Bngland. 

For  intermediate  tenders,  from  98.2  to  120.4  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Bngland. 

For  twisters  the  hourly  eamings  are  111,7  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Bngland. 

^Fr9mtk€  Tartff  Bpard*s  Rtp0rL 
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PROTECTION  THE  WISEST  POLICY 
OF  THE  NATION. 

Wholesale  Lowering  of  the  Tariff  Disastrous. 

Address  by  President  W,  B.  H.  Dowse  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Home  Market  Club. 


In  the  last  few  weeks  we  have 
held  a  plebiscite  and  on  March  4th 
next  a  party  will  come  into  power 
which  believes  in  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only.  The  Home  Market  Qub  has 
the  consolation  that  this  is  a  victory 
of  the  minority  of  the  voters  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  returns  show 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  cast 
their  votes  for  candidates  who  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  protection. 
It  is  also  consoling  to  know  that  the 
victorious  party,  so  far  as  the  safe- 
guards of  constitutional  liberty  are 
concerned,  will  continue  in  the  path 
that  our  forefathers  have  trod. 
There  were  less  votes  cast  for  the 
Democratic  President  in  the  elec- 
tion just  over  than  were  obtained  by 
Democrats  four  years  ago,  so  that 
we  can  confidently  assert  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  are  protection- 
ists. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory  of   our   club    that    called    for 


greater  efforts  on  our  part  than  the 
present?  We  have  before  us  a  cer- 
tainty that  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
will  take  place  in  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  to  be  called  soon  after  the 
4th  of  March.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  do  all  possible  things  in 
presenting  facts  in  relation  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  New  England.  We  may 
not  be  sure  of  obtaining  justice,  but 
we  can  firmly  present  the  truth,  and 
demand  that  the  revenue  shall  be  so 
raised  as  to  keep  the  mills  of  the 
country  in  operation,  and  the  opera- 
tives who  work  therein  from  starva- 
tion. 

Swept  into  power  by  a  phenom- 
enal majority  of  the  electoral  votes, 
the  Democratic  party  is  suddenly 
sobered  by  the  magnitude  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Something  of  the  character  of  the 
man  who  has  been  elevated  to  the 
high  office  of  the  presidency  can  be 
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gathered  from  his  remarks  to  a 
body  of  Princeton  students  when  the 
returns  from  the  election  showed 
the  certainty  of  victory.  **I  have  no 
feeling  of  triumph  tonight,"  said 
Woodrow  Wilson,  **but  a  feeling  of 
solemn  responsibility."  How  great 
that  sense  of  solemn  responsibility 
must  have  been  is  evident  when  we 
recall  an  incident  in  the  college  life 
of  the  man  now  suddenly  raised  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  land.  While 
a  student  at  Princeton,  Woodrow 
Wilson  participated  in  the  college 
debates.  On  one  occasion  the  sub- 
ject was  "Protection  versus  Free 
Trade."  Sides  were  chosen  by  lot. 
Wilson  drew  from  the  hat  a  slip 
marked  "Protection."  He  tore  it  up 
and  returned  to  his  seat.  Nothing 
under  heaven,  he  swore,  would  in- 
duce him  to  advance  arguments  for 
a  thing  in  which  he  did  not  believe. 
He  did  not  believe  in  protection. 
He  does  not  believe  in  protection 
today. 

As  a  college  student  he  refused  to 
argue  in  debate  for  protection. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
he  ran  on  a  platform  which  declares 
protection  unconstitutional. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  he  is 
oppressed  by  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility of  his  new  office?  He  knows 
as  well  as  any  one  of  us  that  the  bus- 
iness of  the  country  has  been  built 
up  by  over  one  hundred  years  of 
protection  and  as  an  historian  he 
knows  that  when  that  policy  has 
been  uprooted  disaster  has  followed. 

Describing  conditions  in  1893  to 
1897,  when  the  last  attempt  was 
made  to  put  the  tariff  on  a  revenue 
only  basis,  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  "His- 
tory of  the  American  People"  said: 
"A  great  poverty  had  come  upon  the 
agricultural  regions  of  the  West  and 


South.  Prices  had  fallen.  Men  of 
the  poorer  sort  were  idle  every- 
where, and  filled  with  a  sort  of  de- 
spair. All  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  teemed  with  unemployed 
workingmen,  who  were  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  kept  from  starva- 
tion." And  he  showed  that  condi- 
tions did  not  materially  improve 
until  the  Republican  party  in  1897 
resumed  control  over  the  economic 
policy  of  the  nation. 

The  late  Senator  Hoar  once  de- 
clared in  Congress  that  the  experi- 
ment with  free  trade  under  the 
Cleveland  administration  cost  the 
people  of  this  country  more  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  than  the  entire  cost 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  not  unaware  of 
the  experiences  of  the  country  under 
the  last  low  tariff  nor  of  the  rapid 
recovery  under  a  return  to  the  policy 
of  protection.  Therefore  it  was  with 
some  degree  of  alarm  that  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country  read  the  re- 
ports of  his  speeches  in  the  months 
before  the  national  conventions,  for 
it  was  recognized  that  he  was  to  be 
a  prominent  candidate  for  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Men  who  knew  that  the  protective 
tariff  was  necessary  to  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  country  were  natur- 
ally aroused  when  they  read  that  Mr. 
Wilson  in  his  speech  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Reform  Club  in  New  York  said : 
"The  whole  tariff  policy  has  become 
a  huge  scheme  of  make-believe," 
and  that  "The  face  of  general  advan- 
tage worn  by  the  tariff  is  a  mask, 
and  many  private  jests  going  behind 
it."  He  referred  to  "the  top-heavy, 
lop-sided,  unsymmetrical  bulk  of 
American  industrial  enterprise,"  and 
declared  at  Denver,  "We  are  going 
about  now  to  enact  a  thorough  pro- 
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gram  of  popular  reform,  and  we 
know  very  definitely  the  objects  at 
which  we  intend  to  aim." 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance  Mr. 
Wilson  said,  "the  tariff  was  once  a 
bulwark;  now  it  is  a  dam."  And  the 
object  to  strive  for  was  the  breaking 
down  of  that  dam! 

He  recognized  in  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance that  the  business  of  the 
country  has  been  built  up  on  protec- 
tive tariff  schedules  and  spoke  then 
mild  words  of  caution  which  a  later 
sense  of  responsibility  has  empha- 
sized. "Its  foundations,"  he  said, 
"must  not  be  too  radically  or  too 
suddenly  disturbed." 

Later,  as  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility developed,  he  said,  "This 
change  cannot  be  brought  about 
suddenly.  We  cannot  arbitrarily 
turn  right  about  face  and  pull  one 
policy  up  by  the  roots  and  cast  it 
aside,  while  we  plant  another  in  vir- 
gin soil.  A  great  industrial  system 
has  been  built  up  in  this  country 
under  the  fosterage  of  the  Govern- 
ment behind  a  wall  of  unproductive 
taxes.  This  change  must  be  brought 
about,  first  here,  and  then  there,  and 
then  there  again.  We  must  move 
from  step  to  step  with  as  much  pru- 
dence as  resolution." 

There  is,  then,  some  justification 
for  the  hope  that  the  needs  of  our 
industries  will  be  given  some  degree 
of  consideration,  although  the  sug- 
gestion that  changes  should  not  be 
brought  about  suddenly  has  given 
way  to  the  intention  to  call  Congress 
in  extraordinary  session  for  imme- 
diate revision  of  the  tariff. 

We  are  face  to  face,  then,  with 
another  experiment  in  tariff  reduc- 
tion. That  the  president-elect  al- 
ready feels  the  responsibility  which 
such  a  task  involves  should  encour- 


age the  country  to  hope  that  some 
degree  of  caution  and  prudence  will 
guide  the  processes  of  revision. 

We  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the 
majority  in  Congress,  we  have  a 
special  right  to  appeal  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  from  New  Eng- 
land to  do  their  utmost  to  safeguard 
the  industries  of  the  country  and  the 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  these 
g^eat  manufacturing  States,  in  order 
that  "a  great  poverty"  may  not  come 
again  upon  the  land  as  it  did  in  '93, 
or  our  manufacturing  cities  teem 
"with   unemployed   working^en." 

We  believe  in  the  principles  for 
which  this  club  stands,  protection 
for  our  industries  and  our  working- 
men,  not  as  a  theory,  merely,  but  as 
the  wisest  policy  for  the  nation, 
whose  welfare  is  the  first  object  of 
all  citizens  and  all  patriots. 

The  facts  and  the  figures  to  up- 
hold our  belief  will  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  we  ask  of  the  party  in  power  a 
thorough  and  honest  investigation 
of  our  industries,  of  the  American 
standard  of  wages,  and  of  the  im- 
portant issues  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  tariff. 

We  have  always  worked  and  are 
working  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people.  We  are  trying  to  preserve 
in  the  United  States  a  civilization 
and  standard  of  living  that  has  been 
created  by  over  two  centuries  of  in- 
dependence of,  and  emancipation 
from,  the  old  world.  The  truth  can- 
not be  ignored  that  the  American 
workmen  in  the  advantages  they 
enjoy  are  hundreds  of  years  apart 
from  their  European  brothers.  Any 
sudden  change  by  a  wholesale  low- 
ering of  the  tariff  will  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  these  advantages 
to    disappear.    Can    there    be    any 
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doubt  what  the  effect  will  be  on  the  At  the  present  time  factory  em- 
welfare  of  the  whole  people  of  the  ployes  as  a  rule  in  the  United 
United  States  if  our  workmen  are  States  receive  in  wages  from  three 
forced  to  take  the  same  wages  as  to  five  times  more  than  are  paid  the 
their  European  and  Asiatic  brothers,  foreign  workmen.  This  showing 
I,  for  one,  believe  that  thousands  of  certainly  should  justify  our  past  and 
votes  were  cast  in  the  last  election  encourage  us  to  victorious  work  in 
by  people  who  preferred  to  bear  the  the  future.  All  that  we  need  is  to 
hardships  of  free  trade,  even  though  present  the  truth  and  the  people  in 
they  did  not  believe  in  this  doctrine,  the  end  will  support  the  policy  of 
rather  than  see  our  constitution  protection.  Adequate  protection  is 
overthrown,  just  as  in  the  Civil  War  necessary.  A  tariff  based  on  the  dif- 
thousands  gave  up  their  lives  to  ference  in  the  cost  of  protection 
preserve  the  Union.  abroad  and  at  home  is  not  sufficient. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  pro-  There  is  a  handicap  of  nearly  ten  per 

tection  can  do  for  a  country:  Take,  cent!  on  home  made  goods  simply 

for      instance,      Germany      which  because  the  American  people  prefer 

adopted  a  protection  policy  in  1879.  foreign  goods.     Home  made  goods 

Germany's  export  and  import  trade  still  have  to  be  placed  on  the  home 

in  market  at  a  cheaper  price  than  for- 

1880  was  $1429,025,000  ^}^^  &^^ds  to  move  them  in  compe- 

1890      1,875,050,000  «t^^^"- 

1905      3,324,018,000  We  have  before  us  a  great  oppor- 

iQio      4,019,072^50  ^""*^y  ^or  work.    We  hope  for,  and 

,  ask  for,  the  hearty  help  of  all  our 

The  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  of  members. 

4,000  tons  and  over  during  this  time  *  

increased  in  like  proportion.     The  Japanese    GOODS    IN    BOMBAY. 

population  has  increased  from  40,-  

000,000  to  66,000,000.  The  number  of  active  factories  in  the 

I  personally  visited  and  was  fa-  Bombay  district  was  increased  from  520 

miliar   with    Germany    in    1878.     A  to  548  during  the  fiscal  year  1910-11,  of 

factory  at  that  time  was  a  rare  sight.  ^^»<^?  43'  were  connected  with  the  cot- 

-            ,     .  .     i-                 -4.1,     ^^T:^^  *0"   industry.      In    191 1    there    were   86 

I  was  last  m  Germany  in  the  spring  ^^^^^„  ^jj,^  .^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  Bombay,  em- 

of  1911.  At  that  time  manufactur-  ploying  104,550  hands,  and  98  more  in 
ing  towns  and  cities  were  every-  the  Presidency  outside  the  city,  employ- 
where    to    be    found    with    skilled  »««  55,251   hands.     In  the  various  fac- 

laborers  in  abundance  and  an  output  t^"^«    '^'^'^  <^h;l^^«"   w«^«   Tf^^'^^u' 

.      .„.                   ,                                '^  Dunng  1910-11  Japan  appeared  for  the 

Of  millions  m  value.  ^^st  time  as  a  supplier  of  cotton  yam 

During  the  last    30   years  in  the  for    India,    furnishing    293,837    pounds 

United  States   we   find   our   export  valued    at    $122,610,    of    which    83,600 

and  import  trade  in  pounds  were  mule  yarn  above  No.  50, 

and    the    balance    unspecified.      Unlike 

1880  was    $I»503>593»4^  yams,   the   imports   of  piece   goods   in- 

and  for  creased     greatly,     prints     and     colored 

TOT2  was                             t8<7<87  14^  ^^^^^  showing  the  greatest  gains.    The 

1912  was 3»»57,5»7»343  j^p^^nese  met  the  local  requirements  in 

Showing    an    increase  ^^^^^^  hosiery  and  had  almost  a  monop- 

of       $2,353,993»939  oly  in  that  trade. 
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NO  MANDATE  FOR  REVENUE  TARIFF. 


Democratic  Success  Due  to  Division  of  Protectionists- 
Promised  Not  to  Disturb  Industry. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Market   Club^ 
Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 


-Wilson 


What  have  been  the  startling  news 
events  and  the  sensational  political 
activities  of  the  past  year  are  no 
longer  news  and  no  longer  politics. 
They  have  passed  into  history  and 
time  alone  can  demonstrate  their  full 
effect  upon  our  national  life. 

That  we  are  passing  through  an 
era  of  readjustment  no  man  can 
doubt,  but  that  the  extremists  in  the 
pending  industrial  strife  and  eco- 
nomic changes  will  see  a  speedy 
triumph  of  their  theories  or  a  com- 
plete adoption  of  their  principles, 
none  but  the  most  rash  enthusiast 
would  contend. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  New 
England  was  shaken  with  an  indus- 
trial volcano.  Almost  without  pre- 
monition of  the  blow  fell  and  in  com- 
munities where  for  years  the  steady 
hum  of  industry  had  woven  the 
record  of  progress  and  prosperity, 
the  alarming  note  of  discord  and  de- 
struction was  sounded  by  men  who 
flaunted  red  banners  and  proclaimed 
a  revolution. 

The  strikes  in  our  textile  centers 
were  not  merely  a  protest  against  a 
wage-scale  and  conditions  of  living. 
They  were  a  blow  at  organized  in- 
dustries and  organized  labor  and  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  industrial 
structure  of  the  nation. 

Men  who  stood  for  "no  God  and 


no  master/*  who  spoke  a  strange 
language  and  were  aflame  with  in- 
cendiary doctrines,  threw  the  furious 
force  of  a  passionate  propaganda 
against  the  established  order  of  a 
hard-won  New  England  civilization. 
A  greater  stake  than  an  increased 
daily  wage  was  the  object  for  which 
they  fought.  It  was  nothing  short 
of  the  destruction  of  American  insti- 
tutions, upon  the  wreck  of  which 
they  would  raise  a  new  social  order 
in  which  there  would  be,  as  the  ban- 
ners proclaimed,  "no  God  and  no 
master,"  no  private  ownership,  no 
rights,  no  laws,  no  government  and 
no  fiag,  such  as  we  have  won  by 
over  a  century  of  heroism  and  of 
sacrifice.  This  assault  upon  our  in- 
stitutions was  resisted  and  repelled 
by  a  group  of  men  to  whose  genius 
we  owe  New  England's  manufactur- 
ing supremacy.  Effectually  support- 
ing them  were  the  power  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  law  and 
order  loving  citizenship  of  the 
threatened  communities. 

Out  of  this  contest  has  come  a 
greater  national  stability  and,  for 
the  cities  directly  affected,  an 
aroused  patriotism  and  an  increasing 
civic  pride.  Law  and  order  arc 
more  firmly  established  in  every 
community  and  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens under  the  constitution  and  the 
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laws  are  more  safe  and  secure.  New 
England  has  proven  to  be  a  bulwark 
against  industrial  revolution. 

The  political  activities  of  the  year 
culminated  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  November  5th,  and  New 
England  has  proved  to  be  a  bulwark, 
also,  against  an  economic  revolution. 
For  although  Mr.  Wilson  secures 
the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  New 
England  States  except  Vermont,  he 
is  235,000  votes  behind  the  com- 
bined votes  of  the  two  protectionist 
candidates.  The  combined  vote  for 
Taft  and  Roosevelt  exceeds  the  Wil- 
son vote  in  Maine  by  23,945;  in 
New  Hampshire  by  18,071;  in  Ver- 
mont by  30,126;  in  Massachusetts  by 
121,412;  in  Rhode  Island  by  13,944 
and  in  Connecticut  by  27,103.  In 
Maine  Roosevelt  received  a  larger 
vote  than  Taft,  but  in  every  other 
New  England  State  the  Taft  vote 
exceeded  that  for  Roosevelt  and  in 
Connecticut  was  over  twice  as  large. 

New  England,  therefore,  stands 
by  the  policy  of  protection  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  country  at  large, 
for  the  protectionist  vote  exceeds 
the  tarifl-for-revenue-only  vote  by  a 
larger  margin  than  it  did  in  1908. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  New  England  Con- 
gressmen of  both  parties  to  protect 
the  industries  of  New  England  and 
to  guard  the  welfare  of  the  1,101,000 
wage  earners  employed  in  the  manu- 
facturing enterprises  of  the  New 
England  States. 

In  the  economic  features  of  the 
campaign  the  club  took  the  keenest 
interest,  for  it  believes  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  is  best  promoted 
by  the  protective  tariff  policy  which 
has  been  so  largely  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  the  nation  as  the 


most  prosperous  country  on  the 
globe. 

Contending  for  supremacy  at  the 
polls  were  three  parties,  two  of 
which  declared  for  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection and  one  of  which  for  the  sec- 
ond time  since  the  Civil  War  boldly 
asserted,  in  spite  of  the  tariff  legisla- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  that  a  protective  tariff  is  un- 
constitutional. A  majority  of  over 
a  million  votes  was  cast  for  the 
parties  which  upheld  protection. 

This  division  in  the  ranks  of  pro- 
tectionists could  have  but  one  result. 
The  Democratic  party  was  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  feud.  Unable  to  secure 
a  majority  of  the  votes,  lacking  even 
a  plurality,  endorsed  by  only  a 
minority  of  the  electorate,  yet  the 
Democratic  party  has  won  in  the 
electoral  college  one  of  the  phenom- 
enal victories  of    ur  history. 

States  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  depends  upon 
manufacturing  enterprises  for  its 
livelihood,  gave  their  electoral  votes, 
some  of  them  for  the  first  time,  to 
the  party  which  insists  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  right  or  power  to 
levy  taxes  on  imports  except  for 
revenue  only,  a  result  which  was 
brought  about  because  those  who 
would  naturally  vote  for  the  protec- 
tionist candidate  divided  their  votes 
among  two  candidates,  both  of 
whom  stood  for  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion. 

It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that 
many  votes  were  cast  for  the  candi- 
date of  the  Progressive  party,  not 
because  of  protection,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  An  appealing  personality  and  a 
platform  which  hung  upon  glittering 
rainbows  an  assortment  of  political 
promises,    attracted    the    votes    of 
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many  who  would  not  have  supported 
a  candidate  on  the  Republican 
ticket. 

And  yet,  possibly  an  equal  num- 
ber who  normally  would  have  sup- 
ported Republican  candidates  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket  as  the  surest 
way  of  protesting  against  a  third 
term  and  a  candidacy  which  they  re- 
garded as  a  menace.  Particularly 
was  this  true  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia where  the  Republican  candi- 
dates were  denied  a  place  on  the  of- 
ficial ballot.  Colonel  George  Har- 
vey says  that  a  million  and  a  half  of 
Taft's  best  friends  "voted  otherwise 
to  make  sure  the  accomplishment  of 
a  specific  purpose." 

This  was  an  election,  therefore, 
where  issues  other  than  the  tariff 
were  considered  in  many  minds  of 
paramount  importance. 

Prominent  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can party  freely  stated  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  government 
were  far  more  vital  to  the  American 
people  than  any  question  of  tariff 
policy,  for  the  one  involves  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  the  republic,  the 
other  one  of  the  props  of  the  present 
prosperity. 

By  a  large  majority  the  country 
has  voted  for  the  maintenance  of 
constitutional  government  and  no 
mandate  can  be  claimed  by  any  party 
for  the  abolition  of  the  protective 
tariff  system. 

Recognizing  that  other  issues  be- 
sides the  tariff  were  influential  in  the 
result  of  the  presidential  election  this 
year,  it  must  be  conceded  by  the  vic- 
torious party  that  no  definite  de- 
cision on  the  tariff  question  has  been 
registered  by  the  voters  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Assuredly  that  plank  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  which  declared  pro- 


tection unconstitutional  has  not  been 
endorsed  by  the  nation. 

In  1892  the  Democratic  platform 
contained  a  similar  declaration  that 
the  protective  tariff  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  Senator  Gray  of  Dela- 
ware in  the  Senate  debate  upon  the 
Wilson  bill  declared,  "We  will  bring 
all  the  patriotism  that  exists  in  the 
breasts  of  American  Senators,  and 
will  join  hands  to  see  that  the  hopes 
of  the  American  people  are  not  dis- 
appointed, and  that  the  fruit  of  Dem- 
ocratic promises  shall  not  turn  to 
ashes  on  their  lips." 

Cleveland  was  praised  by  Senator 
Vest  for  challenging  "the  protected 
industries  to  a  fight  of  extermina- 
tion." Henry  Watterson  declared, 
"The  Democratic  party  is  a  free 
trade  party.  The  conflict  between 
free  trade  and  protection  is  irrepres- 
sible and  must  be  fought  to  the  bit- 
ter end."  Isidor  Rayner,  who  has 
represented  Maryland  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  for  seven  years,  said,  "A  tar- 
iff for  anything  else  than  revenue  is 
outside  the  traditions  and  principles 
of  our  party." 

And  yet  Senator  Gorman  of  Mary- 
land in  the  debate  on  the  Wilson  bill 
deprecated  that  policy  which  would 
destroy  industries,  and  when  the 
poor  people  were  thrown  out  of 
work,  k^ep  them  in  order  by  soldiers 
and  deputies,  and,  with  a  handful  of 
Democratic  Senators,  among  whom 
was  Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey 
whom  Governor  Wilson  has  de- 
nounced for  defending  the  industries 
of  his  State,  he  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  original  Wilson  bill  from  be- 
coming a  law  and  made  it  less  de- 
structive than  otherwise  it  would 
have  been. 

Alarmed  at  the  outlook  for  the 
party  in  the  campaign  of  1892  be- 
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cause  of  the  radical  position  as- 
sumed in  the  platform  in  regard  to 
the  tariff,  Mr.  Qeveland  was  induced 
to  allay  as  much  as  possible  the  fear 
which  had  been  aroused. 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance  Mr. 
Cleveland  said,  "We  will  not  destroy 
any  industry;  we  will  remodel  the 
tariff;  we  will  give  lower  duties;  we 
will  even  the  burdens  of  the  people, 
and  we  will  give  freer  raw  ma- 
terials." And  yet  he  denounced  the 
Gorman- Wilson  law  as  "party  per- 
fidy and  party  dishonor,"  because  it 
provided  for  freer  raw  materials  in- 
stead of  free  raw  materials,  which  he 
claimed,  when  safely  ensconsed  in 
the  White  House,  was  a  funda- 
mental Democratic  doctrine. 

Senator  Gorman  declared  that  but 
for  Cleveland's  declaration  that  he 
would  not  destroy  any  industry,  he 
could  not  have  been  elected.  It  is 
equally  reasonable  to  claim  today 
that,  if  Governor  Wilson  had  not  de- 
clared repeatedly  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  campaign  that  "We 
don't  want  to  disturb  the  industry  of 
the  country."  "We  are  not  here  to 
destroy — "  he,  too,  could  not  have 
been  elected. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  men  elate 
with  victory  who  will  go  to  Wash- 
ington determined  to  abolish  every 
vestige  of  protection  and  give  the 
country  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
Other  men  will  rise  like  Senator 
Gray  in  Congress  and  demand  that 
"the  fruit  of  Democratic  promises 
shall  not  turn  to  ashes  on  their 
lips." 

But  the  most  solemn  promise  of 
the  candidate  and  the  party  was  that 
they  would  not  "disturb  the  indus- 
try of  the  country."  With  these 
words  still  warm  upon  his  lips 
Woodrow  Wilson  assumes  the  sol- 


emn responsibility  of  the  presidency. 
It  is  our  duty  to  stand  by  that 
policy  which  has  built  up  so  marvel- 
ously  the  industries  of  the  country 
and  to  so  present  the  facts  to  Con- 
gress that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  will  safeguard  every  industry 
and  the  welfare  of  every  wage- 
arner. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITORS 

PLEASED   WITH 

WILSON 


The  British,  German,  French  and 
other  foreign  newspapers  have  ex- 
pressed much  gratification  over  the 
election  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  The  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England  declared  that 
"the  result  is  doubly  welcome,"  a 
view  which  the  New  York  Times, 
London,  correspondent  says  was 
"echoed  generally  throughout  the 
city."  A  Berlin  despatch  to  a  Dem- 
ocratic newspaper  says  that  "the  re- 
sult created  special  satisfaction  in 
the  Fatherland  because  the  Demo- 
crats captured  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, which  insures  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  on  a  basis  that  will  re- 
dound to  the  immediate  substantial 
benefit  of  German  trade  with  the 
United  States."  The  Kaiser's  gov- 
ernment is  quoted  by  the  same  cor- 
respondent as  "viewing  Governor 
Wilson's  election  as  President  with 
the  utmost  sympathy." 

Why  not?  Mr.  Wilson  believes  in 
opening  the  doors  to  the  admission 
of  all  the  surplus  products  of  Ger- 
many and  other  nations.  Germany 
would  not  permit  the  owners  of  pot- 
ash mines  in  that  country  to  sell  to 
the  United  States  at  a  reasonable 
profit,  because  this  country  had  to 
have  the  potash  at  almost  any  price. 
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So  the  government  passed  a  law 
nullifying  contracts  and  compelling 
a  large  increase  in  prices.  In  the 
same  way  the  government  of  that 
country  is  now  proceeding  to  mo- 
nopolize the  oil  industry  so  as  to 
exclude  American  oil,  and  make  a 
market  for  the  higher  priced  oil 
owned  by  German  bankers. 

Although  we  have  a  maximum 
and  minimum  tariff,  Germany  still 
discriminates  against  certain  prod- 
ucts of  this  country  by  admitting  at 
lower  rates  of  duty  similar  products 
from  other  countries.  The  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  wood 
pulp  and  print  paper  from  Canada 
at  lower  rates  than  from  Germany, 
is  the  alleged  reason  for  this  course. 
That,  however,  does  not  justify  this 
German  discrimination,  though  that 
provision  in  our  laws  relating  to 
Canada  should  be  repealed.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  hope  of  that  being 
done   under  Wilson;    on   the   con- 


trary, Canada  will  be  given  free  ad- 
mission for  her  farm  products  with- 
out any  return,  and  all  other  nations 
will  have  the  same  advantage. 

The  removal  of  all  duties  on  food 
products  is  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  first 
duties,  according  to  his  utterances. 
That  will  please  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers, though  not  those  in  this 
country,  with  their  much  higher 
paid  employes.  The  removal  of  the 
duties  on  a  great  many  manufactured 
products  will  follow,  Mr.  Wilson 
says,  or  their  reduction  to  a  reve- 
nue basis.  That  will  enormously 
benefit  England,  Germany  and  other 
countries,  and  explains  why  they  are 
so  delighted  over  Democratic  suc- 
cess. And  yet,  imports  as  well  as 
exports  declined  under  the  last 
Democratic  administration  because 
the  people  did  not  have  money  to 
buy  with.  The  same  thing  may  hap- 
pen again,  and  our  foreign  com- 
petitor may  find  the  grapes  sour. 


THE  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  MADE  IT  POSSIBLE 
TO  START  THE  LACE  INDUSTRY. 


By  Thomas  O.  Marvin. 


The  establishment  of  lace  manu- 
facturing in  the  United  States  is  the 
result  of  our  protective  tariff  policy. 
Switzerland  produces  large  quanti- 
ties of  lace,  and  Nottingham  in 
England  and  Calais  in  France  have 
been  for  over  a  hundred  years  cen- 
ters of  lace  manufacturing. 

Lace  making  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vanced branches  of  textile  manufac- 
ture and  requires  the  services  of 
skilled  and  experienced  workers. 
Capital  was  not  willing  to  venture 


in  this  untried  field  and  labor  of 
sufficient  skill  was  not  to  be  found. 
For  years  we  imported  practically  all 
of  the  lace  goods  consumed  in  this 
country,  one  concern  in  Brooklyn 
and  another  in  Jersey  City  being 
about  the  only  survivors  of  the  early 
attempts  made  to  establish  lace  fac- 
tories. 

Under  more  favorable  tariff  condi- 
tions other  manufacturers  have  be- 
gun to  venture  in  this  field.  They 
have  equipped  modern  factories  and 
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are  now  offering  American  made 
laces  to  the  American  markets,  but 
our  entire  number  of  lace  factories, 
about  twenty-five  in  all,  has  not  been 
able  to  make  any  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
laces.  In  fact  our  imports  of  laces 
for  1912,  amounting  to  $37,000,000 
in  value,  were  a  million  dollars 
larger  than  the  previous  year. 

The  value  of  our  imports  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  total  value  of  our  do- 
mestic production.  And  this  is  tak- 
ing place  under  tariff  duties  of  60 
and  70  per  cent.  If  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturers can  pay  a  duty  of  70  per 
cent,  and  still  command  the  lion's 
share  of  our  market,  it  is  evident 
that  any  such  reduction  in  the  duties 
as  is  already  being  hinted  at  in 
French  papers  would  drive  Ameri- 
can laces  out  of  the  market;  close 
the  American  lace  factories;  force 
these  skilled  operatives  out  of  work 
and  turn  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
lace  making  machinery  into  junk. 

Calais  and  Nottingham,  Who  Sell  Us 

Three-Fourths  of  Their  Lace,  are 

Jealous  of  Our  Progress. 

The  growth  of  the  lace  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  watched  with 
jealous  eyes  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Calais  and  of  Nottingham.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  production  of  Calais 
is  sold  in  the  American  market  and 
the  United  States  is  one  of  Notting- 
ham's largest  customers.  To  meet 
the  increasing  competition  of  the 
American  factories,  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  lowered  their  prices 
to  an  extent  unequaled  in  years. 
To  prevent  the  growth  of  our  indus- 
try they  cut  prices,  at  times  until 
profits  vanish,  and  try  to  overcome 
the  advantage  which  a  protective 
tariff  gives  to  our  products  by  quot- 


ing prices  which,  they  hope,  will 
swamp  our  new  industry. 

A  Calais  manufacturer  who  in- 
vestigated conditions  here  with  a 
view  of  shipping  his  machinery  to 
this  country,  found  operatives  earn- 
ing here  $20  a  week  who  had  worked 
in  his  own  mills  at  Calais  for  $4.  a 
week.  Our  higher  wages,  higher 
price  of  cotton  yarns,  higher  ma- 
chinery and  factory  costs  forced 
him  to  conclude  that  a  70  per  cent 
duty  does  not  make  up  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  foreign  manufacture. 

A  French  manufacturer  would  re- 
gard such  a  duty  as  high,  but  he  can 
get  peasant  women  to  do  the  clip- 
ping on  lace  work  who  are  satisfied 
with  twenty  cents  a  day,  whereas  in 
America  it  is  impossible  to  get  wo- 
men to  work  for  less  than  a  dollar 
or  two  dollars  a  day. 

But  encouraged  by  the  protective 
duties  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariflf 
bill,  manufacturers  have  stood 
bravely  by  /their  determination  to 
establish  in  this  country  a  lace-mak- 
ing industry  which  shall  give  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  skilled 
workers  and  supply  our  market  with 
laces  of  American  manufacture.  The 
silk  industry  has  been  established  by 
reasonable  protection  and  the 
United  States  is  now  the  foremost 
silk  manufacturing  country  of  the 
world.  Under  similar  encourage- 
ment the  lace  industry  has  laid  al- 
ready a  strong  foundation  and  with 
the  continued  encouragement  of  our 
tariff  laws,  it  can  develop  into  an  in- 
dustry of  great  national  importance. 
The  foreign  manufacturers  view  such 
a  prospect  with  serious  apprehen- 
sion. While  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
was  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress every  possible  effort  was  made 
by  foreign  manufacturers  and  their 
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agents,  the  importers  of  foreign 
laces,  to  break  down  the  protective 
features  of  the  lace  schedule,  and 
they  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
adoption  of  specific  duties,  which 
would  have  lessened  the  danger  of 
undervaluations,  in  place  of  ad 
valorem  duties  which  gave  them 
easier  means  of  access  to  our  mar- 
kets. 

Referring  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Nottingham  manufacturers  to 
weaken  the  protective  features  of 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  the  Notting- 
ham Guardian  of  May  22,  1909,  said: 
"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  energetic 
protest  lodged  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Nottingham,  Calais 
and  Lyons  may  have  some  good 
eflFect." 

It  is  an  astounding  situation 
when  foreign  manufacturers  assume 
the  right  to  interfere  in  American 
tariff  legislation,  and  every  patriotic 
American  should  easily  realize  on 
which  side  of  the  controversy  lie  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  foreign  manufacturer  believes 
that  the  lace  industry  is  worth  fight- 
ing for,  why  should  not  we  decide 
that  it  is  worth  defending  and  pro- 
tecting? If  they  believe  that  our 
market  for  their  lace  products  is 
worth  enough  to  them  to  lead  to  the 
forceful  presentation  of  energetic 
protests  against  our  efforts  to  re- 
strict their  sales  in  our  home  mar- 
ket, why  should  not  we  believe  that 
establishing  and  maintaining  our 
own  lace  industry  is  a  wise  and  pa- 
triotic course  to  pursue? 

Calais    Newspapers    are    Alarmed    and 

Endeavoring  to  Prevent  the  Expor- 

Ution  of  the  Lace  Industry. 

The  attempts  of  a  Republican 
Congress  to  encourage  the  Ameri- 
can lace  industry  caused  the  same 


alarm  in  Calais  that  they  did  in  Not- 
tingham. In  an  effort  to  prevent 
skilled  lace  workers  from  emigrating 
to  America,  a  Calais  newspaper 
published  a  sensational  article  with 
such  scare  heads  as  ''America 
Coverts  Our  Industry  and  Our  Lace 
Makers;"  "Workmen,  Beware  of 
Them.  Do  Not  Seek  Misery  on  the 
American  Streets." 

Another  Calais  paper  published  an 
article  under  the  title  of  "Lace 
Crisis,"  and  discussed  means  to  pre- 
vent the  exportation  of  the  industry. 
A  Calais  manufacturer  who  was  con- 
templating moving  his  plant  to 
Rhode  Island  was  boycotted  and 
threats  were  made  of  burning  his 
mill. 

The  article  referred  to  in  the 
Calais  paper  said:  "This  monopoly 
can  be  taken  from  us.  An  American 
company  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  lace.  Not 
one  workman  worthy  of  the  name 
should  consent  to  leave  to  go  to 
America.  Not  one  design  should  be 
copied  for  American  machines." 
And  a  bonus  of  twenty  francs  a  week 
in  addition  to  the  wages  that  they 
would  earn  if  working  was  offered 
to  the  unemployed  to  induce  them  to 
remain  in  Calais  and  not  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  lace  factories  of 
America. 

When  our  government  was 
founded,  the  wise  statesmen  who 
laid  the  broad  foundation  of  our 
nation  believed  that  diversified  in- 
dustries were  essential  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  country,  so  the 
first  tariff  act  passed  by  Congress 
levied  duties  on  imports  "for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufactures." 

If  diversified  industries  were  desir- 
able then,  when  a  sparsely  peopled 
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continent  offered  abundant  oppor- 
tunities to  settle  on  fertile  land, 
where  diligent  cultivation  of  the  soil 
would  yield  a  competence,  how 
much  more  necessary  is  it  today  that 
every  possible  avenue  of  industry 
should  be  opened  to  the  vast  and 
varied  population  of  a  great  and 
growing  nation. 

The  Basis  of  Indnstrial  Justice  and  How 
to  Promote  the  General  Welfare. 

The  air  is  rent  with  raucus  cries 
for  social  and  industrial  justice  and 
the  welfare  of  the  workingman  is  ad- 
vanced as  the  chief  concern  of  states- 
manship. These  are  high  and 
honorable  objects  and  are  worthy  of 
the  best  endeavors  of  our  lawmakers 
and  our  statesmen. 

But  they  are  not  new  discoveries 
of  modem  political  leaders  and 
office-seekers.  The  highest  states- 
manship of  the  nation  has  been  en- 
gaged with  these  very  questions 
from  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  political  parties  have  won 
and  held  office  in  this  country  be- 
cause their  policies  were  believed  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  man  who 
•works  for  a  living. 

These  were  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  tariff  acts  of  Washing- 
ton's administration.  He  and  his 
great  associates  in  the  government 
sought  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare by  inaugurating  the  protective 
tariff  policy.  It  was  because  they 
endeavored  to  maintain  this  policy  of 
industrial  development  and  diversi- 
fied employment  that  a  distinguished 
line  of  Democratic  Presidents,  from 
Jefferson's  first  administration  to 
the  beginning  of  the  administration 
of  Franklin  Pierce,  were  elected  for 
so  many  years  to  office. 

Industrial  justice   was  the   prime 


motive  of  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  Three  million  hu- 
man beings  were  held  in  slavery. 
Industrial  justice  demanded  the  free- 
dom of  the  slaves  and  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  was  issued  by  a 
Republican  President.  The  platform 
on  which  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  endeavored  to  promote 
industrial  justice  by  commending 
the  protective  tariff  policy,  "which 
secures  to  the  workingman  liberal 
wages,  to  agriculture  remunerative 
prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers an  adequate  reward  for  their 
skill,  labor  and  enterprise,  and  to  the 
nation  commercial  prosperity  and 
independence."  So,  too,  a  long  line 
of  Republican  Presidents  kept  the 
welfare  of  the  country  foremost 
among  the  policies  of  their  adminis- 
trations. 

Under    Twelve    Years    of    Protection 

Twenty-five  Mills  have  been  Built, 

^nploying  Five  Thousand 

Operatives. 

Today  political  leaders  are  en- 
deavoring to  convince  the  voters 
that  social  justice  and  the  general 
welfare  can  be  promoted  by  a  tariff- 
for-revenue-only.  Against  this  the- 
ory the  whole  history  of  the  country 
sets  a  stern  and  warning  face.  A 
tariff-for-revenue-only  closes  mills 
and  factories  and  throws  millions 
out  of  work.  Social  and  industrial 
justice  must  be  founded  on  indus- 
trial prosperity.  Roosevelt  said  in 
1904:  "Every  class  of  our  people  has 
benefited  by  the  protective  tariff." 

The  policy  of  protection,  then,  is 
the  essential  foundation  of  general 
•welfare  and  of  industrial  justice. 
Steady  work  and  good  wages  are 
the  foremost  needs  of  American 
workingmen.      Our     manufacturing 
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industries  and  the  American  stand- 
ard of  wages  depend  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  protective  tariff  poli- 
cies. Abandon  this  policy  and  the 
temple  of  industrial  justice  would  be 
shaken  to  its  foundation  stones. 

McKinley  said:  "To  increase  pro- 
duction here,  diversify  our  produc- 
tive enterprises,  enlarge  the  field  and 
increase  the  demand  for  American 
workmen;  what  American  can  op- 
pose these  worthy  and  patriotic  ob- 
jects?" 

How  otherwise  can  the  welfare  of 
our  people  be  promoted  and  indus- 
trial justice  advanced? 

These  twenty-five  mills  have  been 
built  under  twelve  years  of  protec- 
tion. Tariff-for-revenue-only  would 
close  every  one  of  them  and  throw 
five  thousand  out  of  employment. 

Mill.  No.  of  machines. 

Amer.  Textile  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  66 

Regina  Lace  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I 40 

Seekonk  Lace  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  L . .  14 
Cadoza  Lace  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  L..   15 

Quaker  Lace  Co.,  Philadelphia 58 

North  American,  Philadelphia  44 

Bromley  Lace  Co.,  Philadelphia 27 

Zion  Lace  Industries,  Zion  City,  111.  30 
Warwick  Lace  Co.,  Riverpoint,  R.  I.  12 

Phenix  Lace  Co.,  Phenix,  R.  1 12 

American  Lace  Co.,  Elyria,  0 24 

Vari  Lace  Co.,  Williamsbridge,  N.  Y.  16 
Taylor   Textile   Co.,  Williamsbridge, 

N.    Y 8 

Liberty    Lace    Co.,    Williamsbridge, 

N.  Y 6 

Excelsior  Lace   Co.,  Williamsbridge, 

N.  Y 3 

R.  I.  Lace  Co.,  Barrington,  R.  1 9 

Paterson  Lace  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  . .  9 
Jennings  Lace  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  20 

Hall  Lace  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 25 

Lehighton  Lace  Co.,  Lehighton,  Pa.  7 
Dunham  Lace  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . .  3 
De  Luxe  Lace  Co.,  Davenport,  la.  . .     7 

Richmond  Lace  Co.,  Alton,  R.  1 24 

Dresden    Lace   Works,    S.    Norwalk, 

Conn ^ 

Redfem  Lace  Co.,  Somcrville,  N.  J.  14 


STAND  BY  PROTECTION. 


Henrp  HaU,  in  Hew  York  Tri5iifi«. 

I  presume  it  will  work  out  all 
right,  for  good,  in  the  end,  just  as  it 
did  twenty  years  ago,  but  possibly  at 
a  tremendous  cost  to  the  country. 
Harrison's  defeat  in  1892  was  a  na- 
tional calamity.  As  a  result  of 
Qeveland's  election  in  1892  Provi- 
dence afflicted  this  land  of  ours  with 
four  years  of  gloom,  during  which  as 
many  innocent  hearts  were  broken 
and  as  much  capital  was  lost,  in  an- 
other way,  as  during  the  four  years 
of  civil  war.  Popular  sentiment  re- 
volted finally  at  Cleveland's  policies, 
swept  that  administration  out  of  of- 
fice, restored  the  old  economic  re- 
gime in  the  United  States  and  gave 
the  country  a  long  era  of  the  great- 
est prosperity  ever  known  in  our  his- 
tory. Must  we  be  compelled  to  go 
through  all  the  suffering  of  1893  ^^ 
1896  again,  when  there  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  it? 

Protection  to  our  home  manufac- 
tures is  one  of  the  five  or  six  great 
forces  which  bring  about  prosperity. 
It  is  an  historic  fact  that  good  times 
in  this  country  have  always  been 
coincident  with  protection  to  manu- 
factures, or  the  promise  of  speedy 
enactment  of  a  protective  tariff. 
Hard  times  have  always  been  coinci- 
dent with  lowered  protection  to  man- 
ufactures or  the  promise  of  speedy 
enactment  of  a  reduced  tariff.  Search 
the  history  of  all  the  years  since 
George  Washington  signed  the  first 
American  tariff  law  and  this  enor- 
mously vital  fact  will  force  itself 
upon  the  mind.  It  is  useless  to  try 
and  evade  this  conclusion.  I  could 
set  forth  a  complete  history  of  tariff 
legislation  in  the  United  States  if 
that  were   necessary  to  prove   my 
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case,  but  it  is  not.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  let  every  thinking  man  ex- 
amine the  subject  for  himself  and 
reach  his  own  conclusion.  No  can- 
did man  can  possibly  reach  any 
other  conclusion  than  the  one  above 
set  forth. 


PROTECTION'S  TEMPORARY 
REVERSE. 


From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Protection  which  protects  must  be 
equally  protective  of  all  industries  wor- 
thy of  protection  and  create  conditions 
which  shall  make  for  the  equal  pros- 
perity of  all  citizens  of  the  Republic, 
whether  they  happen  to  be  protected  or 
need  protection  or  not.  The  theory  of 
protection  is  the  integration  of  the 
whole  country  as  an  economic  unit, 
minimizing  waste  by  excluding  unneces- 
sary transportation,  maintaining  unim- 
paired the  highest  standard  of  life  which 
the  country  is  capable  of  supporting  and 
buying  impartially  from  all  the  world 
whatever  we  cannot  economically  pro- 
duce. 

After  all,  the  fault  is  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  party,  which,  not  being 
well  grounded  in  its  political  faith,  did 
not  create  a  background  which  inspired 
party  leadership  along  the  lines  of  estab- 
lished party  principles,  and  when  lead- 
ership failed  scattered  like  unshepherded 
sheep  into  all  manner  of  devious  ways. 
Except  as  it  stands  for  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  home  industries  and  impartial 
trade  with  foreign  nations,  there  is  no 
Republican  party  and  has  not  been  for 
years.  When  the  Republican  party  be- 
gan to  excuse  policies  for  which  it  had 
always  aggressively  fought,  to  defend 
faintly  and  offer  concessions,  it  began 
rushing  to  its  fall. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  was  inevitable 
and  long  ago  the  Chronicle  predicted 
what  has  now  happened.  Had  President 
Taft — in  most  respects  one  of  the  best 
Presidents  we  ever  had — happened  to  be 
a  well-grounded  and  enthusiastic  protec- 
tionist the  party  might  have  pulled  itself 
together.  Unhappily  that  was  not  the 
case  and  in  default  of  such  leadership 
the  party  drifted  and  went  on  the  rocks. 


What  to  do  now  is  to  painfully  build  on 
the  old  foundation  a  party  so  well 
grounded  in  its  political  faith  that  no 
defection  of  any  man  can  shake  it. 


DISASTER  AND  DISCIPLINE. 


From  the  Oreenfleld  Recorder. 
Out  of  its  disaster  and  discipline  it  is 
evident  that  the  Republican  party  is 
coming,  with  reason  for  continued  ex- 
istence and  hope  of  restored  power. 
Even  a  single  week's  reflection  upon 
what  happened  November  5  has  con- 
vinced every  sane  observer  that  the 
party  has  a  future.  None  of  the  princi- 
ples for  which  it  has  stood  was  rejected 
by  the  country.  Even  upon  the  tariff, 
the  great  majority  of  the  voters  stood 
by  Protection  and  in  the  minority  that 
voted  for  the  Democratic  candidates  in 
an  uncounted  body  who  have  faith  that 
the  new  president  will  resist  tariff  revi- 
sion on  free-trade  lines.  Beliefs  abide, 
and  those  which  have  found  their  ex- 
pression in  the  Republican  party  are  not 
less  the  political  faith  of  Americans 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  its  great 
majorities.  The  question  of  the  future 
service  of  the  party  is  entirely  one  of 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  the  fit  instru- 
ment for  making  the  political  creed  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  effective.  It  is 
a  question  not  of  opinions  but  of  effi- 
ciency. 


THE  DUTY  OF  LABOR  UNIONS. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph. 
We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
legitimate  labor  organizations  of  this 
country  are  neglecting  a  plain  duty 
when  they  do  not  with  one  voice  de- 
nounce the  outrages  that  have  been 
committed  in  New  England  as  a  protest 
against  the  trial  of  two  labor  leaders 
under  indictment  charged  with  murder. 
This  is  a  country  of  law  and  order.  We 
have  no  room  here  for  the  imported 
ideas  advanced  by  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World,  so  called.  That  body 
is  not  a  labor  union.  It  is  organized 
anarchy;  it  advocates  violence,  has  ad- 
vocated violence  from  the  very  outset 
of  its  activities.  Sabotage,  infamous 
enough  standing  alone,  is  the  least  of 
the  offences  for  which  it  is  called  upon 
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to  answer.  Its  hand  is  against  society. 
It  holds  constituted  authority  in  con- 
tempt, and  unless  the  honest,  organized 
workingmen  of  the  country  repudiate  it, 
and  bring  a  moral  pressure  to  bear  that 
will  destroy  it,  the  time  is  sure  to  arrive 
when  the  state  will  be  called  upon  to 
lance  the  ulcer;  and  American  states 
have  a  way  of  applying  drastic  measures 
when  their  integrity  is  threatened. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  OF 
PROTECTION. 


Valuable  Contribution  to  Economics  by 

George   B.    Curtiss,   Esq.,   in   His 

Great  Work  on  The  Industrial 

Development  of  Nations. 

The  history  of  The  Industrial  De- 
velopment of  Nations  in  modern 
times  by  George  B.  Curtiss,  Esq.,  is 
an  account  of  the  never  ceasing 
struggle  which  has  raged  in  the 
world  of  industry  and  commerce  be- 
tween foreign  traders  and  their 
allies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  do- 
mestic producers  and  their  friends 
on  the  other.  From  the  interests  of 
these  two  great  primary  forces,  the 
"traders"  and  the  "producers" 
sprang  the  two  opposing  systems  of 
political  economy,  Free  Trade  and 
Protection.  It  had  ever  been  the 
endeavor  of  the  traders,  the  shipping 
interests  and  importers  to  prevent 
the  rise  of  domestic  industries  and 
the  expansion  and  growth  of  domes- 
tic trade  in  order  that  international 
trade  might  reach  the  highest  mag- 
nitude. They  have  demanded  "Free 
Trade"  and  for  the  promotion  of 
their  selfish  interests  have  sprung 
the  arguments  and  theories  which 
have  been  formulated  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  history  of  the 
world  against  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion to  home  industries.  British 
manufacturers  joined  hands  with 
them  and  gave  support  to  their  pet 


doctrines  and  policies  about  1846 
when  it  was  believed  by  Richard 
Cobden  and  his  associates  that  the 
British  manufacturers  were  so  far 
in  advance  of  other  nations  and  held 
such  supremacy  in  manufacturing 
that  under  a  system  of  universal  free 
competition  they  could  suppress  the 
rising  industries  of  all  other  nations 
and  become  the  sole  manufacturing 
nation  of  the  world. 

The  producers  and  manufacturers 
of  all  nations,  excepting  Great 
Britain,  since  1846,  asked  for  pro- 
tection or  security  against  the  de- 
structive influences  of  the  traders  in 
order  that  domestic  industry  might 
rear  its  head  and  thrive,  and  this  re- 
quest has  been  granted  by  all  pros- 
perous and  progressive  nations. 
The  industrial  arts  under  the  shield 
of  protective  regulations  have  been 
established  throughout  the  world, 
maintained  and  lifted  to  their  pres- 
ent magnitude. 

The  principles  contended  for  by 
these  two  schools  of  political  econ- 
omy in  support  of  their  respective 
theories,  as  they  have  been  presented 
from  time  to  time  in  the  controver- 
sies over  the  subject  during  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  are  given  in  great 
detail  in  the  able  volumes  by  Mr. 
Curtiss.  The  writings  of  g^eat 
economists,  the  speeches  and  de- 
bates of  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
world,  cover  every  phase  of  the  con- 
troversy. Mr.  Curtiss  shows  that 
the  two  great  fundamental  princi- 
ples underlying  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  are:  First,  the  law  of  natural 
selection,  called  by  the  scientists  the 
law  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
Second,  the  law  of  the  gravitation  of 
capital  and  industries.  The  effect  of 
the  operation  of  these  two  great 
laws    upon    the    development    and 
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growth  of  domestic  commerce  and 
industries  are  considered  by  the 
author  throughout  the  entire  work. 

The  effect  of  the  unrestrained 
operation  of  these  two  laws  has  been 
to  stifle  industries  and  retard  the 
progress  of  the  world,  and  that  pro- 
tection was  a  system  of  govern- 
mental regulations  of  commerce  and 
industries  devised  for  restraining 
and  counteracting  the  destructive  in- 
fluences of  the  struggle  for  existence 
under  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  and  the  concentration  of  in- 
dustries in  a  few  favored  centers  on 
the  globe  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Curtiss  finds  a 
scientific  basis  for  the  doctrine  of 
protection  in  the  law  of  "intelligent 
human  selection,"  which  he  arrays 
against  the  "let  alone"  policy  of  the 
Free  Trade  economists  with  a  force 
and  clearness  which  places  the  pro- 
tective system  upon  a  scientific 
basis  from  which  it  cannot  be  dis- 
lodged. 

The  use  which  the  author  in  this 
respect  has  made  of  the  great  evolu- 
tionary principle  of  "intelligent  se- 
lection" is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  scientific  phases 
of  the  subject  which  has  been  pre- 
sented. In  the  exposition  of  eco- 
nomic principles  contained  in  the 
preface  to  the  work  the  author  says: 

"By  what  means,  by  what  govern- 
mental policies,  have  the  industries 
of  nations  been  fostered  and  estab- 
lished? By  what  process  has  the 
material  advancement  of  mankind 
been  promoted?  What  g^eat  eco- 
nomic law  has  governed  the  world  of 
trade,  commerce  and  industry?  The 
answer  is  rational  and  conclusive. 
Not  in  a  single  domain  of  human 
affairs  has  progress  been  made  by 
letting  "nature  take  its  course,"  by 


leaving  the  problem  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  law  of  the  ''survival  of  the 
fittest"  or  "natural  selection;"  but 
it  has  been  by  that  other  law  of  hu- 
man progress  known  as  the  law  of 
conscious,  intelligent  human  selec- 
tion; the  refusal  to  yield  to  the  blind 
fate  of  nature.  Man  has  attained 
the  high  eminence  which  he  now  oc- 
cupied by  preventing  unconscious 
selection  from  shaping  his  destiny. 

"The  most  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers,  the  richest  fruits,  the  most 
valuable  and  useful  animals,  the  best 
varieties  of  wheat  and  grains,  and  all 
the  improvements  which  we  know  in 
plants  and  animals,  have  come  from 
artificial  selection.  Withdraw  the 
care,  protection  and  influence  of 
man  from  any  of  these,  and  subject 
it  to  the  influence  of  the  law  of  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  it  would 
either  perish  or  return  to  its  orig- 
inal and  wild  state.  It  matters  not 
whether  we  call  the  efforts  of  man  so 
exerted  "natural"  or  "artificial."  It 
is  found  that  the  evolution  of  man — 
his  education,  development  and  im- 
provement— ^has  arisen  from  the  pro- 
tecting, controlling,  governing 
power  of  man  himself.  It  has  been 
through  the  ordinances  of  man  that 
societies  have  been  formed,  govern- 
ments established,  peace  preserved, 
persons  and  property  protected,  and 
the  brutal  propensities  of  man  soft- 
ened or  eradicated." 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  industries,  Mr.  Curtiss 
shows  that  the  industrial  progress 
of  nations  has  been  achieved  by 
placing  limits  upon  that  struggle  be- 
tween nations  by  which  under  free 
competition  wages  would  be  reduced 
to  the  rate  of  bare  subsistence  and 
industries  concentrated  in  those 
points  on  the  globe  where  they  could 
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be  carried  on  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  involving  the  degradation  of 
labor  and  the  impoverishment  of  the 
world. 


VICE-PRESIDENT   SHERMAN. 

Almost  on  the  eve  of  the  National 
election,  the  country  was  called  upon 
to  mourn  the  death  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman.  His  death  occurred 
at  his  home  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  October 
30,  of  Bright's  disease.  He  had  not 
been  in  good  health  for  several 
months,  and  rapidly  declined  from 
the  time  (August  31)  when  he  was 
formally  notified  of  his  renomina- 
tion  for  Vice-President,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  excitement  of  this 
occasion  hastened  the  progress  ol 
the  disease.  The  funeral  was  held 
on  November  i,  in  the  Oneida 
County  court  house,  where  the  body 
of  the  dead  statesman  had  been 
lying  in  state  for  several  hours  and 
had  been  viewed  by  many  thousands 
of  persons.  The  attendance  at  the 
funeral  included  President  Taft,  sev- 
eral cabinet  officers  and  members  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  a 
large  representation  from  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  prominent 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  more  important  facts  in  the 
life  of  the  late  Vice-President  may  be 
summed  briefly  as  follows:  James 
Schoolcraft  Sherman  was  born  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  October  24,  1855.  He 
was  graduated  from  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  1878,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  He  at 
once  entered  politics  and  was  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city  in  1884.  In  1886 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  term 
remained  in  the  House  until  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  on  the  Re- 
publican  ticket   in    1908.      He   was 


again  chosen  to  run  with  Mr.  Taft 
at  the  Chicago  convention  last  June. 
He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  New- 
York  State  Republican  politics,  pre- 
sided at  several  State  conventions, 
and  had  charge  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Congressional  Campaign  in 
1906.  In  1910  he  was  defeated  for 
the  temporary  chairmanship  of  the 
New  York  State  Republican  conven- 
tion by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In 
Congress,  where  he  was  an  import- 
ant ally  of  Speaker  Reed  and  later 
of  Speaker  Cannon,  his  most  im- 
portant work  was  done  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Aflfairs. 
Both  in  the  House  and  later  in  the 
Senate  his  personal  popularity  was 
great.  Mr.  Sherman's  home  was  in 
Utica,  where  he  had  important  busi- 
ness and  banking  interests.  He  is 
survived  by  a  widow  and  three  sons. 

James  S.  Sherman  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  Vice- 
President  in  several  decades  to  be 
honored  with  a  renomination,  the 
seventh  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  says  the  New  York  Tribune: 
"From  its  entry  into  national  poli- 
tics in  1856  until  this  year  the  Re- 
publican party  had  never  renomi- 
nated a  Vice-President,  and  it  was  a 
striking  tribute  to  Mr.  Sherman's 
political  availability,  as  well  as  to 
the  strong  affection  in  which  he  had 
always  been  held  by  his  party  asso- 
ciates, that  his  selection  to  make  the 
race  a  second  time  with  Mr.  Taft 
was  accomplished  over  the  resistance 
of  a  firmly  established  party  habit." 
Mr.  Sherman  was  also  the  seventh 
Vice-President  to  die  in  office,  and 
the  first  national  candidate  of  an  im- 
portant political  party  to  die  between 
his  nomination  and  the  date  set  for 
election, 

Mr.  Sherman  was  a  steadfast  Re- 
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publican  and  Protectionist,  and  a 
true  conservative  on  public  ques- 
tions. His  parliamentary  abilities 
and  his  success  in  presiding  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate  were  con- 
ceded on  all  sides.  It  is  recalled  that 
he  had  more  than  once  relieved  that 
body  from  an  embarrassing  predica- 
ment. President  Taft  has  thus  char- 
acterized his  friend  and  running 
mate:  "Those  who  knew  him  loved 
him ;  those  who  knew  the  services  he 
rendered  to  his  country  respected 
him." 


The  New  York  Sun  says  of  the 
probable  results  of  the  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  Constitution-making  in 
Ohio:  "Thanks  to  the  agitators  and 
demagogues,  chiefly  of  the  Socialist 


Labor  party,  and  to  the  easy  neglect 
of  their  civic  duties  by  the  people  at 
large,  chaos  will  come  in  Ohio.  The 
State  will  be  littered  with  broken 
statutes  and  excavations  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Legislature  will  be 
at  cross  purposes  with  the  people, 
and  the  courts  will  fall  into  disre- 
pute. The  lawyers  will  not  know 
what  the  laws  are,  and  the  law  will 
command  less  and  less  respect.  Be- 
tween employer  and  employe  rela- 
tions will  be  strained.  Capital  will 
be  suspicious.  The  eflFect  on  busi- 
ness cannot  be  salutary.  Public 
morals  must  suffer.  Reaction  to  the 
old  standards,  to  the  old  conserva- 
tive safeguards,  will  come,  but  in  the 
meantime  Ohio  must  pay  for  the 
folly  of  its  experiment  in  hasty  and 
ill-considered  constitution   making." 


EXTRA  SESSION  FOR  TARIFF  SMASHING. 

Congress  Will  Bow  to  Wilson,  Who  Will  Be  a  Minority  President 

—Says  No  Further  Tariff  Inquiry  Necessary— McVeagh's 

Sweeping  Free  Trade  Ruling  on  Ship  Supplies- 

jFrom  Our  Washington  Correspondent. 


Washington,  Nov.  25,  1912. 
Now  that  the  Democrats  assert 
that  they  will  control  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
Presidency,  after  March  4,  the  talk 
here  centers  on  what  they  will  do 
with  the  tariff.  The  question  of  an 
extra  session  has  since  the  election 
been  the  principal  topic,  and  Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson  has  finally  dis- 
closed his  purpose  to  call  an  extra 
session  to  deal  with  the  tariff.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  stated  that  no  further 
inquiry  is  needed  to  pass  tariff  bills, 
and  he  also  states,  with  some  em- 
phasis,  that   he   will   redeem   every 


promise  he  has  made,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  reduce  the  cost  of  living, 
take  all  protection  away  from  trust 
products,  and  put  the  tariff  on  a 
revenue  basis.  That  means  sweep- 
ing tariff  legislation,  and  it  looks  as 
though  he  would  have  the  support 
of  his  party  in  the  House  and  per- 
haps also  in  the  Senate. 

Alleged  Conservative  Democratic 
Senators. 

Some  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  have  been  called  "conserva- 
tive"  on  the  tariff.  Mr.  Simmons,  of 
North    Carolina,   who   hopes  to   be 
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chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
after  March  4,  is  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  "conservatives,"  because  he 
voted,  when  the  existing  tariff  law 
was  passed,  against  taking  off  the 
duty  on  lumber.  But  no  more  sub- 
servient Free  Trader  was  found 
among  the  Senate  Democrats  of  the 
present  Congress  than  Mr.  Sim- 
mons. He  had  charge  in  the  Senate 
of  the  monstrous  tariff  bills  passed, 
urging  them  forward  to  the  detri- 
ment of  important  legislation  that 
might  go  into  effect,  though  he 
knew  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
any  one  of  the  Democratic  tariff  bills 
becoming  a  law.  The  only  show  of 
opposition  on  his  part  to  the  House 
measures  was  exhibited  toward  the 
free  sugar  bill.  He  agreed  with 
some  of  the  other  Senate  Democrats 
to  retain  a  duty  instead  of  putting 
sugar  on  the  free  list.  But  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  approved  the  free  sugar  bill 
passed  by  the  House,  so  that  if  it 
again  comes  to  the  Senate  it  may  be 
expected  to  pass  that  body  with  the 
consequent  destruction  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  with  its  $300,- 
000,000  of  capital  invested. 

North  Carolina  Not  Helped  by 
Simmons. 

North  Carolina  is  coming  to  be 
an  important  manufacturing  state, 
producing  last  year  $300,000,000  in 
value  of  such  products.  Cotton 
manufactures  are  the  chief  industry, 
but  when  the  House  passed  a  bill  to 
throttle  that  industry,  refusing  to 
gfive  a  hearing  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina manufacturers  who  sent  a  dele- 
gation here  for  that  purpose,  Mr. 
Simmons  fell  in  line,  regardless  of 
his  State,  which  demonstrates  what 
can  be  expected  of  the  next  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 


tee. He  has  professed  anxiety  for 
an  extra  session  of  Congress  as  has 
Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia,  and  the 
other  Democrats  heretofore  thought 
to  be  "conservatives."  The  extra 
session  will  be  dominated  by  the 
Bryan  influence,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  know  what  that  means. 

What  Mr.  Underwood  Sajrs. 

Chairman  Underwood  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  talked  of  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  his  friends  say  that  he 
prefers  to  remain  in  the  House  in 
charge  of  the  tariff  measures.  He  is 
already  preparing  bills  and  has  "ex- 
pert" assistance  furnished  by  the 
Free  Trade  New  York  Reform 
Qub,  which  is  liberally  supported  by 
the  importers  who  expect  to  profit 
greatly  from  the  destruction  of 
American  industries.  In  talking 
about  the  tariff  Mr.  Underwood,  a 
few  days  ago,  said:  "I  am  sure  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
give  a  fair  and  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  every  one  to  be  heard,  on 
every  schedule  of  the  tariff  bill,  be- 
fore action  is  taken.  The  bills  al- 
ready passed  by  the  House  indicate 
the  line  of  revision  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed." 

Those  bills  put  on  the  free  list 
nearly  $6,000,000,000  of  products 
now  on  the  dutiable  list,  and  greatly 
reduced  the  duty  on  $9,000,000,000 
more  of  products,  taking  this  year's 
values.  But  nothing  was  done  with 
Schedule  B„  earths,  earthenware 
and  glassware;  C,  wood  and  manu- 
factures of;  F.,  tobacco;  H.,  spirits, 
wine  and  other  beverages;  J.,  flax, 
hemp  and  jute;  F.,  silks  and  silk 
goods;  M.,  pulp,  paper  and  books; 
N.,  sundries  and  the  free  list.  All 
of  these  are  more  or  less  under  con- 
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sideration  by  Mr.  Underwood  and 
his  "experts,"  and  all  are  to  be  acted 
on  at  the  extra  session.  Mr.  Under- 
wood says  that  he  would  have  his 
committee  go  ahead  with  the  hear- 
ings at  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress, so  as  to  be  ready  to  legislate 
when  the  extra  session  is  held  under 
the  new  administration.  But  here 
comes  in  Mr.  Wilson,  who  said  a 
few  days  ago  that  there  was  no  need 
of  any  inquiry.  If  Mr.  Wilson  holds 
to  that  view  Mr.  Underwood  will 
probably  go  ahead  without  hearings, 
just  as  he  has  done  in  the  present 
Congress  with  such  woeful  results. 

WUson  Holds  That  Free  Trade  WiU  Do 
No  Harm. 

Many  persons  have  been  taking 
comfort  in  Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  to 
the  eflFect  that  nothing  would  be 
done  to  injure  business.  Such  per- 
sons do  not  know  Mr.  Wilson^  He 
is  a  man  of  very  positive  convictions, 
as  college  professors  usually  are, 
and  what  he  thinks  will  not  injure 
business  is  such  legislation  as  that 
already  passed  and  approved  by  him, 
such  as  putting  so-called  "machine 
tools,"  printing  presses,  sewing  ma- 
chines, typewriting  machines,  wire, 
horse  shoes,  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products,  cash  registers  and 
calculating  machines,  boots  and 
shoes,  sugar,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc.,  on  the  free  list,  while  re- 
taining duties  on  the  raw  materials 
of  which  they  are  manufactured. 

Those  products,  now  protectedj 
aggregate  in  value  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  only  a  part  of  the  tariff 
schedules  have  been  dealt  with.  To 
put  such  highly-finished  products  on 
the  free  list,  and  say  that  would  not 
interfere  with  business,  is  character- 
istic of  Professor  Wilson,  but  any 


business  man,  not  an  importer, 
knows  better.  Mr.  Wilson  is  fond 
of  saying  that  the  Democrats  consti- 
tute half  of  the  nation,  and  that  they 
are  not  going  to  hurt  themselves. 
Grover  Cleveland  and  all  other  Free 
Traders  have  said  the  same  thing. 
But  experience  tells  a  very  different 
story.  The  legislation  by  Congress 
under  Cleveland  has  been  seriously 
attacked  by  Mr.  Wilson  as  "per- 
fidy," and  former  Senator  Smith  of 
New  Jersey  was  defeated  when  a 
candidate  for  re-election  by  Mr. 
Wilson  because  he  voted  for  the 
modified  tariff  bills,  and  yet  even 
with  those  measures  3,000,000  per- 
sons were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, soup  houses  were  established 
to  keep  able-bodied  men  from 
starving  to  death,  imports  and  ex- 
ports both  decreased  largely  and 
bonds  had  to  be  issued  to  pay  the 
running  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. Oh,  no.  Free  Trade  will  not 
injure  business,  Mr.  Wilson  says, 
and  Cleveland  said  business  was  in- 
jured because  the  country  did  not 
get  enough  Free  Trade.  But  work- 
men and  business  men  know  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  disastrous  policy. 
A  Minority  Party. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  his  prominent  fol- 
lowers are  fond  of  referring  to  the 
g^eat  vote  for  "tariff  reform,"  and 
yet  over  1,000,000  majority  was  cast 
against  that  policy.  Both  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  vigorously  attacked  Wil- 
son's tariff  theories,  and  their  com- 
bined vote  is  1,000,000  greater  than 
that  cast  for  Wilson,  who  polled  less 
votes  than  did  Mr.  Bryan,  and  yet 
the  latter  was  badly  beaten.  That 
demonstrates  that  the  great  ma- 
jority is  still  for  the  protective  tariff. 
Ex-Senator  Foraker  calls  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  300,000  voters  did 
not  go  to  the  polls  in  Ohio.  In  New 
Jersey  58,000  less  votes  were  polled 
this  year  than  were  polled  when  Wil- 
son ran  for  Governor.  Kentucky 
shows  a  loss  of  52,000  votes  from 
the  1908  total,  and  Indiana  71,000, 
and  so  on  with  other  states. 

The  truth  is  that  President  Taft's 
course  in  putting  through  Congress, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Democrats,  the  law 
providing  for  the  free  admission  of 
Canadian  farm  products,  which  he 
still  adheres  to,  cost  him  many 
votes,  and  some  of  the  able  men  who 
supported  that  measure,  like  Mr. 
Hill  of  Connecticut,  have  gone  down 
with  him.  Luther  W.  Moit,  of  New 
York,  who  opposed  that  measure 
and  made  an  able  speech  in  favor  of 
the  protective  tariff,  was  re-elected 
to  the  House  by  an  increased  ma- 
jority, but  Mr.  Taft's  vote  decreased 
greatly  in  that  district.  That  shows 
what  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the 
President.  Roosevelt's  vote  came 
largely  from  opponents  of  Mr. 
Taft's  tariff  policy. 

MacVeagfa  a  Drawback. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  un- 
popularity of  President  Taft's  choice 
of  MacVeagh,  a  lifelong  Democrat 
and  importer,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  administrator  of  the 
tariff  law.  Mr.  MacVeagh  has 
furnished  an  illustration  of  his  tariff 
views  in  the  interpretation  he  has 
given  to  the  clause  in  the  Panama 
Canal  act  admitting  free  of  duty  ma- 
terial for  the  construction  of  ships. 
He  has  ruled  that  everything  used 
for  construction,  repair,  equipment 
and  stores  must  be  admitted  free. 
Thus  Krupp  guns  and  armor  for  war 
ships,  lumber,  iron  ore,  hemp,  cloth 
of  all  kinds,  spars,  anchors,  chains. 


cables,  life-saving  apparatus,  wire- 
less material,  furniture,  pianos,  pro- 
visions, wines,  and  everjrthing  used 
on  board  a  vessel,  either  for  ocean, 
lake  or  river  trade,  can  come  in  free 
of  duty.  That  is  not  all.  Such 
things  can  be  stored  in  a  bonded 
warehouse  and  taken  out  free  when 
wanted.  This  is  the  most  sweeping 
Free  Trade  measure  that  has  passed 
since  the  war — ^under  the  MacVeagh 
interpretation.  It  means  immense 
loss  to  American  industries,  as  the 
domestic  shipping  consumes  a  vast 
deal  of  such  material,  and  is  pro- 
tected from  any  foreign  competition, 
but  now  can  purchase  in  Canada, 
Europe  and  elsewhere  whatever 
needed  in  the  way  of  supplies. 


President  Taft,  on  November  14, 
issued  a  proclamation  fixing  the 
rates  that  foreign  shipping  shall  pay 
for  passage  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  as  follows:  i.  On  merchant 
vessels  carrying  passengers  or 
cargo,  $c.20  per  net  vessel  ton — each 
100  cubic  feet — of  actual  earning 
capacity.  2,  On  vessels  in  ballast 
without  passengers  or  cargo  40  per 
cent,  less  than  the  rate  of  tolls  for 
vessels  with  passengers  or  cargo.  3, 
Upon  naval  vessels,  other  than 
transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships 
and  supply  ships,  50  per  cent,  dis- 
placement ton.  4,  Upon  army  and 
navy  transports,  colliers,  hospital 
ships  and  supply  ships,  $1.20  per  net 
ton,  the  vessels  to  be  measured  by 
the  same  rules  as  are  employed  in 
determining  the  net  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant vessels.  American  coastwise 
shipping  was  exempted  from  toll 
payment  by  Congress.  The  rates 
are  practically  the  same  as  will  be  in 
force  in  the  Suez  Canal  next  year. 
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FACTS   ABOUT  TRUSTS. 


From  Our  London  Correspondent, 


London,  Nov.  15,  1912. 

We  see  in  British  industry  a  steady 
movement  towards  combination  and 
monopoly,  a  movement  which  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  competition,  and, 
therefore,  not  capable  of  being  pre- 
vented or  undone  by  law.  At  one 
time  it  takes  the  form  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  subordinate  agents  in  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  at  another 
of  combination  or  rings  to  regulate 
prices,  at  a  third  of  the  actual  fusion 
of  competing  firms.  Scrme  years  ago 
when  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company  was  formed,  the  Economist 
(London)  wrote:  "The  obvious  m- 
tention  of  the  amalgamation  is  that 
those  taking  part  in  it  may  do  all 
they  can  towards  creating  a  monop- 
oly in  sewing  cotton,  and  thus  to 
force  up  prices  and  to  earn  large 
dividends  for  the  shareholders — 
what  makes  the  attempt  to  establish 
a  monopoly  in  sewing  cotton  pe- 
culiarly objectionable  is,  that  prices 
are  kept  up  to  a  relatively  high  level 
at  home,  while  lower  prices  are  ac- 
cepted in  foreign  markets^  where 
there  is  more  free  competition.  In 
other  words,  the  British  consumer  is 
placed  at  a  double  disadvantage,  in 
having  to '  pay  excessive  amounts  in 
order  that  foreign  consumers  may 
purchase  what  they  require  at  low 
rates."  I  may  add  that  this  par- 
ticular company  consisted  of  an 
amalgamation  of  fifteen  firms, 
floated  with  a  capital  of  f  2  millions. 

Practically  all  our  large  industries 
are  controlled  by  trusts  in  some  form 
or  another.    Single   amalgamations, 


while  not  perhaps  entirely  excluding 
competition,  control  the  screw-,  cot- 
ton, thread,  salt,  alkali  and  rubber 
trade  industries.  In  other  cases  a 
formal  or  informal  agreement  of 
masters  fixes  prices;  thus  in  the  hol- 
low-ware trade  (metal  goods)  prices 
are  arranged  by  an  informal  ring  of 
a  dozen  or  so  firms.  Similarly  there 
is  practically  no  open  market  in  an- 
timony, nickel,  mercury,  lead  pipes, 
fish  supply,  petroleum,  and  perhaps 
the  foreign  import  trade  in  meat, 
steel  and  iron  rails  are  controlled  by 
a  ring.  All  the  largest  firms  in  the 
newspaper  making  industry  have 
consolidated  their  interests  into  one 
combination.  In  the  engineering  in- 
dustry some  twenty-four  firms  have 
a  total  subscribed  capital  of  £14  1/4 
millions;  the  same  process  applies  to 
the  banking  interests.  Of  late  years 
the  small  private  concerns  have  been 
bought  up  and  absorbed  by  the  large 
institutions.  There  is  practically  no 
hope  of  life  for  any  small  bank  in 
England  today.  Possibly,  so  far  as 
banks  go,  this  is  a  good  thing,  be- 
cause a  lot  of  weak  banks  constitute 
a  source  of  financial  danger  in  times 
of  stress.  British  financial  institu- 
tions are  so  strong  today  that  noth- 
ing but  a  world-wide  cataclysm 
could  shake  them.  I  refer  now  to 
the  great  joint  stock  London  banks. 
The  real  question  is  whether  we 
shall  have  our  Trusts  in  this  country, 
where  they  employ  British  capital 
and  British  labor,  and  are  amenable 
to  British  public  opinion  and  law;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  we  shall 
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place  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
eign trusts  and  combinations,  over 
which  we  have  not,  and  cannot  have 
the  slightest  control.  As  things  are 
constituted  today  in  the  industrial 
world  we  must  have  combinations. 
They  are  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
an  age  of  excessive  competition.  It 
is  simply  industry  trying  to  protect 
itself  against  extinction.  In  itself  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  tariff.  As 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
this  question  of  trusts  says,  "Com- 
petition came  into  the  industrial 
world  to  free  trade  from  feudalism, 
and,  having  done  that  work,  played 
havoc  with  the  lives  of  men.  It 
called  into  existence  the  great  op- 
posing principle  of  association,  by 
which  a  series  of  bulwarks  against 
individualism  has  been  built  up  in 
the  trade  union,  the  co-operative  so- 
ciety, the  municipality,  and  the 
central  government.  Finally,  com- 
petition turning  against  itself,  has 
ended  in  combination,  and  private 
monopoly  threatens  to  overwhelm 
the  state  by  economic  and  political 
oppression.  We  cannot  turn  back 
the  march  of  economic  progress;  for 
good  or  for  ill  we  must  now  face 
the  concentration  of  industry.  We 
cannot  go  back  to  competition,  but 
we  can  direct  the  new  tendency  into 
safe  channels."  Trusts  and  all  other 
forms  of  monopoly  mean  a  g^eat  ad- 
vance in  the  organization  of  indus- 
try. When  competition  inside  an  in- 
dustry has  been  eradicated  by  some 
form  of  combination,  our  expecta- 
tion would  be  that  prices  would  re- 
main steady  at  the  most  profitable 
point,  and  that  consequently  the 
tendency  towards  periodical  crises 
would  be  averted  and  employment 
made  more  regular.  This  would  be 
a  vast  gain  to  the  community,  and 


there  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
whether  it  has  been  actually  achieved 
in  the  United  States  or  not 

Summing  up  the  controversy, 
Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  says:  "Since  the 
Standard  Oil  Companies  were  or- 
ganized into  a  trust,  prices  have  been 
a  good  deal  steadier;  but  frequent 
sudden  changes  in  prices  for  short 
periods,  if  prices  had  been  given  by 
the  month,  show  that  not  even  that 
Trust  has  complete  control  of  the 
market  for  both  raw  and  refined  oils. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Sugar 
Trust  has  had  any  influence  in 
steadying  prices.  They  have  fluc- 
tuated as  much  since  as  before  the 
formation  of  the  trust.  The  same 
result  appears  for  whiskey.  There- 
fore, trusts  are  not  too  readily  to  be 
credited  with  having  brought  about 
great  steadiness  of  prices,  althougn 
they  may  have  done  much  in  that 
direction."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  Consul  at  Dusseldorf,  writ- 
ing about  the  Westphalian  Coal  Syn- 
dicate of  Germany,  says  that  the 
benefits  of  these  combinations,  under 
good  organization,  have  proven  of 
great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  coal 
trade,  but  to  the  iron  and  steel 
trades,  rises  in  price  being  slow  and 
steady.  F.  C.  Chappkll. 


There  is  one  fact  connected  with 
the  result  of  the  national  election 
that  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  Both 
the  Republican  and  iProgressive  plat- 
forms declared  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protective  tariff  system. 
The  combined  vote  of  the  two  can- 
didates opposed  to  the  Democratic 
theory  of  tariff  for  revenue  only,  is 
greater  by  about  1,000,000  than  the 
Wilson  vote.  Therefore  the  coun- 
try has  declared  for  Protection  by  a 
popular  majority  of  about  a  million. 
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THE  TARIFF  AND  PRICES. 

By  Walter  J.  Ballard. 


The  cry  is  raised  in  this  campaign 
by  speakers  and  newspapers  on  the 
Democratic  and  Progressive  sides 
that  the  protective  tariflf  policy  of 
the  Republican  party  is  the  cause  of 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Such  is  not 
the  fact. 

About  the  only  articles  that  have 
increased  in  price  are  food  products, 
and  in  every  country,  and  particu- 
larly in  free-trade  countries  like 
England,  the  prices  of  all  articles 
from  the  farm,  and  especially  meat, 
have  increased  in  price.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  our  farmers  are  prosper- 
ous and  that  they  have  made  big 
profits  in  the  past  few  years  (twenty 
billions  of  dollars  in  ten  years),  and 
no  one  should  envy  or  begrudge 
them  their  prosperity;  they  have 
kept  our  automobile  mechanics  busy 
building  machines  for  them;  they 
have  increased  the  rates  of  wages  of 
farm  hands.  In  a  few  years,  with  in- 
creased and  abundant  crops  (like  the 
one  of  this  year)  and  the  breeding  of 
more  live  stock,  prices  for  farm 
products  will  again  become  normal. 
Further,  the  increased  wages  now 
paid  by  the  farmers  to  the  farm 
laborer  may  induce  thousands  of  our 
people,  and  especially  the  immi- 
grants from  the  farm  countries  ot 
Europe  who  now  crowd  our  cities 
and  our  towns,  to  seek  employment 
on  the  farm.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
population  of  the  cities,  which  is  the 
farm  products  consuming  population 
of  the  country,  has  largely  increased, 
while  the  population  of  the  country 


or  farmers,  which  is  the  producing 
population  of  food  products,  has  de- 
creased. This  is  a  very  strong  reason 
for  the  high  price  of  food. 

To  prove  conclusively  that  the 
present  protective  tariff  is  not  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of 
living,  study  the  prices  of  tariff-pro- 
tected manufactured  articles  in  any 
5  and  lo-cent  store.  Goods  are  sold 
exceedingly  cheap  in  those  stores — 
that  is,  manufactured  goods  which, 
if  imported,  would  have  to  pay  a 
high  rate  of  duty.  In  those  stores 
you  can  get  a  plain  cup  and  saucer — 
two  articles — for  5  cents,  and  a  deco- 
rated one  for  10  cents;  if  imported 
those  articles  would  pay  45  per  cent, 
duty — nearly  one-half  their  present 
retail  price.  Has  the  protective  tar- 
iff increased  the  retail  cost  of  cups 
and  saucers — a  necessity — to  the 
American  people? 

A  pair  of  steel  shears  can  be 
bought  for  10  cents  and  a  table  knife 
and  fork  for  the  same  price;  yet  our 
protective  tariff  duty  on  shears  and 
knives  and  forks  is  80  per  cent.  Has 
protection  made  these  any  dearer? 
Decidedly  not. 

A  large  dishpan,  a  workman's 
dinner  pail,  both  articles  made  of 
tin,  can  be  purchased  for  10  cents 
each;  these  pay  over  40  per  cent, 
duty  when  imported,  and  not  long 
ago  we  had  to  import  all  our  tin 
plate.  Our  protective  tariff  was  ap- 
plied to  tin  plate,  with  the  following 
satisfactory  result,  and  a  big  wage- 
paying  industry   has  been   built   up 
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without  our  people  pa)ring  any  more 
(if  as  much)  for  the  tin, goods  they 
buy. 

Tin  plate  Tin  plate 

imported.  produced. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

1891    1,036^89,074  2,236,743 

1896  385,138,983  359,209,798 

1900  147,963,804  849,004,023 

1905    161,066320  1,105,440,000 

1910  154,566,599  1,619,005,000 

These  are  official  (Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics) unassailable  figures.  Can  any 
illustration  of  the  value  of  protec- 
tion as  a  builder-up  of  wages  and 
profit-paying  industries  at  no  cost  to 
the  consumer  be  more  striking? 
Many  such  striking  showings  could 
be  given;  the  "woods  are  full  of 
them."  This  increase  in  home  pro- 
duction from  2,000,000  to  1,619,000,- 
000  pounds  as  a  result  of  nineteen 
years'  protective  tariflf  work,  less  the 
three  years  of  the  Wilson-Gorman 
low-tariff  monstrosity,  is  a  protective 
tariflf  victory  which  cannot  be  gain- 
said or  discounted. 

Mention  might  be  made  of  more 
than  100  articles  that  we  make  in 
this  country  (for  the  making  of 
which  wages  are  paid  to  three  mil- 
lion people),  the  retail  price  to  the 
people  of  which  are  not  one  cent 
higher  by  reason  of  the  protective 
tariflf.  If  we  take  oflf  this  protection 
we  may  see  some  prices  go  down  by 
reason  of  lessened  demand,  but,  as  m 
'93  to  '96,  we  shall  also  see  the  value 
of  work  and  also  the  rates  of  wages 
of  workmen  and  workwomen  de- 
creased, factories,  shops  and  mills 
closing,  savings  and  other  banks 
bursting,  home  mortgages  being 
foreclosed,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  workingmen  roaming  the  country 
seeking  the  work  which  will  not 
exist    and    looking    for    the    bread 


which  they  will  not  be  able  to  find, 
while  their  wives  and  children  are 
starving  during  their  absence.  In 
those  '93  to  '96  days  the  free-soup 
house  was  "heaven"  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  starving  people,  to  the 
degradation  of  American  manhood 
and  American  womanhood. 

Republican  protection  and  pros- 
perity travel  together,  while  Demo- 
cratic free  trade  (or  low  tariflf — the 
same  thing — ^in  this  country  of  vast 
resources  waiting  profitable  use), 
poverty,  ruin  and  bankruptcy  are 
boon  companions.  , 

"If,"  says  James  L.  Feeney,  ex- 
president  Central  Labor  Union  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  International  Book- 
binders' Journal,  "if,  as  our  Demo- 
cratic friends  claim,  the  tariflf  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  cost  of  living, 
we  can  also  claim  that  it  is  respon- 
sible for  the  high  rates  of  wages  our 
mechanics  receive,  and  the  American 
workman  today  can  aflford  to  have 
meat  on  his  table  at  least  once  a  day 
(although  it  is  high  in  price),  where 
his  fellow-mechanic  on  the  other  side 
of  the  big  pond  cannot  aflford  to 
have  it  once  a  week;  our  mechanics 
receive  almost  double  (in  many 
cases  a  great  deal  more — the  writer) 
the  wages  paid  for  the  same  class  of 
work  in  foreign  countries,  and  they 
receive  fully  five  times  as  much 
wages  as  is  paid  in  Japan,  a  country 
that  we  would  have  to  compete  with 
if  we  let  down  the  tariflf  bars. 

"I  spent  a  few  months  in  Europe  a 
few  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Feeney.  "I 
was  at  that  time  editor  of  the  Inter- 
national Bookbinder,  the  official 
organ  of  the  bookbinders  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  I  inves- 
tigated the  conditions  of  labor  as  <i 
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trades-unionist,  and  I  found,  espe- 
cially in  free-trade  England,  poverty 
in  many  homes  of  mechanics  in  my 
own  trade,  as  wages  were  low  and 
the  cost  of  living  very  high;  meat 
was  a  luxury  that  few  could  afford. 
I  found  in  the  big  cities  of  London 
and  Liverpool  articles  of  American 
manufacture  in  every  shop,  and  al- 
though I  sympathized  with  the 
poorly-paid  mechanics  of  England,  I 
was  pleased  to  see  our  surplus  stocks 
of  goods  sold  abroad  (there  would 
not  be  any  surplus  stocks  to  sell 
abroad  were  it  not  that,  under  pro- 
tection, it  is  possible  and  profitable 
for  our  factories  to  make  goods  in 


larger  quantities  than  our  home 
market  lequires,  and  thereby  supply 
more  work  and  more  wages  to  our 
workers — the  writer),  and  the  day 
will  come,  through  our  great  policy 
of  protection,  when  we  will  be  the 
greatest  manufacturing  country  in 
the  world,  and  I  believe  we  can  now 
claim  that  title.  I  am  an  American 
trades-unionist,  and  possibly  it  may 
be  considered  selfish,  but  I  want  to 
see  no  article  imported  from  a  for- 
eign country  that  we  can  make  at 
home,  as  the  American  mechanic 
today  exceeds  in  speed  and  surpasses 
in  skill  in  many  respects  his  fellow- 
workmen  abroad." 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN   PARTY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAVE  IT. 

By  J.  IV.  Allfree. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Protectionist: 

The  American  people  have  passed 
through  their  thirty-first  presidential 
campaign,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  123  years  of  our  history  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing at  the  ballot  box  their  opinion  of 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Wash- 
ington in  declaring  against  a  third 
term  of  the  Presidency,  and  we  are 
not  only  surprised  but  alarmed  at 
the  vast  number  of  our  American 
people  of  boasted  intelligence  and 
love  of  country  who  in  disregard  of 
Washington's  example  and  warnings 
deliberately  use  their  right  and  pow- 
ers of  self  government  to  place  in 
Washington's  chair  a  man  who 
shows  the  ambition  and  determina- 
tion to  override  all  precedents  of 
executive  tenure  of  office. 


But  the  campaign  had  other 
unusual  features.  Parties  were 
stronger  in  working  force,  presum- 
ably by  reason  of  money  contribu- 
tions now  coming  to  light,  yet  as  a 
rule  the  people  were  never  so  list- 
less. A  new  and  powerful  party 
born  in  a  day,  or  night,  with  machin- 
ery in  perfect  running  order  was  in 
the  field.  From  1850  to  1900  the 
contest  between  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  on  the  tariff  question 
had  been  plain  and  emphatic,  the 
Republicans  for  and  the  Democrats 
against  protection;  and  the  policies 
thus  espoused  were  never  more  dis- 
tinctly drawn  than  in  the  party  plat- 
forms of  1900. 

After  the  death  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  in  1900,  Roosevelt  became 
president.     He  was  nominated  and 
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elected  in  1904,  and  when  assured  of 
his  election  he  volunteered  the  state- 
ment that  it  would  be  his  second 
term  and  under  "no  consideration" 
would  he  accept  another  nomination. 
Under  the  guise  of  protection  he  had 
secured  the  adoption  by  the  conven- 
tion that  nominated  him  democ- 
racy's tariff  declarations  of  1888  of 
"the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad."  And  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews  tells  us  that  he  ex- 
pected to  have  the  tariff  reductions 
thus  called  for  made  during  his  sec- 
ond term,  but  found  it  could  not  be 
done,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
Congress  and  the  people. 

This  and  his  pledge  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  another  term  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  pick  a  suc- 
cessor who  would  carry  out  his  tariff 
reduction  plans;  and  he  chose  Mr. 
Taft.  President  McKinley  had  rec- 
ognized in  Mr.  Taft  not  only  legal 
and  judicial  abilities  but  also  a  pa- 
cifier of  the  turbulent  elements  of 
government,  and  had  sent  him  to  the 
Philippines  when  such  tact  was 
needed  to  save  our  credit  and  pos- 
sessions; where  in  three  years*  time 
he  turned  those  people  from  rebel- 
lious haters  to  obedient  subjects  of 
our  government.  Before  this  work 
was  safely  completed  he  was  offered 
a  Supreme  Court  Judgeship,  the  am- 
bition and  desire  of  his  life,  but  he 
put  it  behind  him  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  work  in  hand;  and  when  he 
was  called  into  Roosevelt's  cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  War  he  still  had  a 
care  for  those  benighted  people. 

Our  relations  to  the  Pacific  busi- 
ness world  by  our  possession  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  was  to  be 
strengthened  by  a  canal  uniting  the 
two  great  oceans,  and  Mr.  Taft  as 
Secretary  of  War  was  the  best  quali- 


fied for  peacefully  preparing  and 
smoothing  the  way  for  such  a 
stupendous  undertaking;  and  has 
proved  his  ability  by  its  success 
without  a  slip  or  a  jar,  except  of  the 
earth  and  rock  that  was  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Taft  was  thus  engaged  when 
President  Roosevelt  selected  him  to 
be  his  successor.  The  convention 
that  was  thus  prevailed  upon  to  nom- 
inate Taft  readily  adopted  Roose- 
velt's Uriff  policy.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  "Steam  Roller"  busi- 
ness in  conventions.  Roosevelt 
steamed  up  in  1912  for  Roosevelt 
for  a  third  term,  but  not  owning  the 
committee  as  in  1908  he  failed  to  get 
his  238  contesting  delegates  seated 
by  the  committee,  so  had  to  make  the 
contest,  and  when  he  found  his 
Steam  Roller  would  not  do  its  work 
as  planned  he  bolted  the  Republican 
convention,  took  his  machine  with 
him  and  organized  a  new  political 
party  of  his  own  that  would  be  obe- 
dient to  his  will  and  know  none  other 
but  Roosevelt  as  Boss. 

As  President  Mr.  Taft  did  his  best 
to  comply  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  tar- 
iff policy.  All  "differences  in  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  in- 
cluding reasonable  profits"  goes  to 
the  government  as  revenue  and 
makes  it  a  tariff  "for  revenue  only," 
which  is  democracy's  free  trade  pol- 
icy; and  would  put  foreign  compet- 
ing products  into  our  markets  on  an 
equality  with  home  products.  When 
the  Democrats  under  Cleveland  fig- 
ured on  this  plan  they  found  the  ad 
valorem  rates  on  dutiable  imports 
would  be  less  than  10  per  cent,  and 
their  average  of  over  42  per  cent,  on 
all  imports  fell  short  on  revenue, 
while  paralyzing  our  industrial,  pro- 
ducing and  business  interests. 

Blaming  the  protective  tariff  for 
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about  all  the  evib  that  befall  the 
American  consumer  is  a  new  role  for 
Republicans  and  it  has  worked  a 
revolution  in  party  belief  and  re- 
sulted in  Republican  defeat.  Com- 
pare their  plea  for  tariff  reduction  to 
relieve  our  consumers  of  daily  bur- 
dens from  needlessly  high  tariff  rates 
with  our  old  stand  by  Republican 
protectionists  and  you  will  see  who 
is  the  true  Republican.  Lincoln 
said:  "I  am  in  favor  of  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  man  that  lives  at 
home  on  protected  home  products 
pays  no  tariff."  James  G.  Blaine 
said:  "A  policy  of  tariff  reductions 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  mechan- 
ics and  working  men  of  the  United 
States."  Or  take  McKinley's  answer 
to  Grover  Cleveland's  arguments  in 
accepting  the  nomination  on  a  sim- 
ilar tariff  declaration  in  1888,  "that 
the  American  consumer  paid  the  tar- 
iff tax  on  home  products  the  same  as 
foreign  imports";  McKinley  charged 
him  with  "Ignoring  the  fact  that  not 
a  few  home  products  of  common  use 
were  then  selling  in  our  markets  for 
less  than  the  tariff  rates  thereon." 
This  is  an  irrefutable  answer  to  all 
such  contentions  for  tariff  reduction, 
yet  Roosevelt  and  Taft  reject  the 
Lincoln,  Blaine  and  McKinley  ar- 
guments and  cling  to  Cleveland's  im- 
possible tariff  contention,  for  how  is 
it  possible  to  pay  more  tariff  on  a 
thing  than  it  costs?  And  yet  like 
Cleveland,  they  were  only  contend- 
ing for  what  their  respective  plat- 
forms called  for  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tions but  under  different  appella- 
tions. 

But  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
Roosevelt  repudiated  Taft  because 
he  "had  not  gone  half  fast  enough 
nor  half  far  enough"  in  tariff  reduc- 
tion,  and    although    Roosevelt   had 


failed  to  do  anything  during  his  two* 
terms  in  that  Une,  while  Taft  had 
accomplished  wonders  in  securing 
reductions  from  a  Republican  Con- 
gress far  greater  than  Cleveland 
secured  from  a  free  trade  Democratic 
Congress,  Roosevelt  condemned  and 
denounced  him  for  inefficiency  and 
determined  on  his  ruin.  Roosevelt 
knew  Mr.  Taft  had  disregarded  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  in  obedience  to  and  to 
carry  out  the  policy  laid  out  for  him 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt;  aside  from  his  and 
Roosevelt's  tariff  policy  Mr.  Taft  has 
been  among  our  greatest  presidents. 
But  all  the  same  the  split  came  and 
vengeance  was  all  there  was  for  Mr. 
Taft,  received  from  the  man  whom 
he  had  tried  so  hard  to  serve. 

And  a  sad  change  had  come  over 
Mr.  Roosevelt  On  returning  fronv 
his  African  hunt  he  plunged  into  a 
local  political  controversy,  which 
soon  caused  him  to  forget  his  third 
term  declarations  and  pledges,  and 
a  split  with  Taft  was  designedly 
brought  about  because  he  wanted 
Taft's  place;  and  failing  to  secure  the 
nomination  from  the  Republican 
convention,  though  using  his  steam 
roller  process,  trumped  up  delegates^ 
and  all  as  in  1908  for  Taft;  he  in- 
cluded the  Republican  party  with 
Taft  in  his  desire  and  determina- 
tion for  vengeance  and  destruction,, 
though  the  Republican  party  had 
made  him  all  he  even  has  been  politi- 
cally, and  like  Taft  has  heretofore 
bowed  to  his  imperious  will. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  great  politician. 
He  makes  a  tremendous  fuss  over 
wrongs  done  "the  common  people" 
by  our  government  and  the  two  old 
parties.  His  platform  pledges  a 
thousand  reforms  for  their  benefit. 
These  promises  cover  all  sides  of  all 
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questions  in  which  the  common  peo- 
ple are  supposed  to  be  interested, 
even  to  getting  rid  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, courts  and  laws  that  in  any  way 
interfere  with  his  interests;  and  to 
help  him  on  in  these  wild  and  impos- 
sible schemes  of  govermnent  millions 
of  our  people  voted  for  him  without 
considering  or  realizing  that  they 
were  voting  for  and  inviting  condi- 
tions that  would  pave  the  way  for  him 
to  assume  the  dictatorship  and  be- 
come the  only  law-making  and  law- 
enforcing  power  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Taft  is  no 
politician.  When  the  Republicans 
elected  him  President  supposing  him 
to  be  a  protectionist  as  he  claimed, 
he  selected  a  low  tariff  man  to  run 
the  revenue  department  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  made  many  similar 
appointments,  some  the  most  import- 
ant in  his  gift.  He  also  adopted  a 
free  trade  reciprocity  policy,  and  re- 
fused to  give  it  up  to  save  himself 
and  his  party  from  defeat.  This  may 
have  shown  firmness,  but  it  was  the 
reverse  of  political  wisdom,  as  it  left 
the  masses  indifferent  as  to  his  elec- 
tion even  after  the  party  had  nomi- 
nated him  for  a  second  term,  so 
when  the  election  came  off  the  com- 
bined vote  of  Taft  and  Roosevelt  was 
a  million  less  than  Taft's  vote  in 
1908  and  yet  would  have  defeated 
Wilson,  who  run  away  behind  Bryan 
four  years  ago.  This  probable  loss 
of  some  two  million  votes  when 
there  was  a  natural  gain  of  one  and 
a  half  million  voters  in  the  four  years 
shows  a  dangerous  disregard  of  a 
vitally  important  principle. 

The  Roosevelt  pretense  of  "get- 
ting down  to  the  common  people"  to 
get  rid  of  "boss  rule"  is  a  sham  and  a 
liumbug,  as  his  every  move  in  the 
game   tends   to   put   the   governing 


power  from  the  people.  The  pri- 
mary, .referendum,  abrogation  of  con- 
stitutional restrictions,  recall  and 
nominating  as  well  as  electing  by 
ballot  all  officers  from  president  down 
tends  to  put  the  government  "of,  for 
and  by  the  people"  away  from  the 
people  by  making  nominations  and 
elections  cost  more  than  "common 
people"  can  afford  while  a  few  active 
leaders  can  combine,  collect  funds 
and  boss  the  job  of  punishing  "the 
common  people"  with  candidates  for 
whom  to  vote  both  at  the  primary 
and  election.  The  shrewd,  slippery 
boss  can  mislead  and  divide  our  most 
intelligent  people  to  glory  in  voting 
against  their  own,  their  party's  and 
their  country's  best  interests,  as  now 
appears  from  the  voting  at  our  last 
election. 

This  is  deplorable,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  substitution  of  the 
Democratic  policy  of  "a  tariff  for 
revenue  only"  make  another  substi- 
tution, that  of  Republican  party  lead- 
ership, imperative,  that  the  party 
may  be  led  back  to  its  true  tariff 
policy  of  Protection  as  laid  down  and 
contended  for  by  Lincoln,. Blaine  and 
McKinley;  and  as  presented  in  the 
McKinley  platform  of  1900.  Can 
this  be  done,  and  where  and  who  are 
the  true  men  to  do  it? 

Fortunately  for  the  Republican 
party  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  wittiest  and 
most  bewitching  of  them  all,  has  be- 
come an  open  enemy  of  the  party 
and  decreed  its  destruction  with  its 
principle  of  true  protection.  When 
our  people  get  a  taste  of  his  tariff 
policy  from  its  natural  source  as  the 
result  of  his  schemes  they  may  not 
be  so  anxious  to  follow  in  his  lead. 
Yet  Cummins  and  Taft  are  the  first 
to  jump  into  the  harness  as  leaders 
to  save  the  party  for  future  useful- 
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ness;  but  the  party  had  as  well  be 
buried  as  to  be  saved  by  leaders  who 
led  it  to  defeat  by  holding  to  a  tariflf 
policy  the  opposite  of  Republican. 
Newton,  la. 

THE  ELECTION  RESULT. 

Views  of  J.  S.  Bache  Co.,  New  York 
Bankers. 

The  President-Elect  has  very  prop- 
erly taken  the  first  opportunity  after 
election  to  assure  business  that  it  has 
nothing  to  fear  and  that  it  is  his  hope 
and  purpose  to  instill  new  energfy  and 
confidence  into  the  prosperity  now 
prevailing.  It  is  rather  astonishing, 
but  nevertheless  true,  that  business 
needs  such  assurance.  Mr.  Wilson's 
words  are:  "There  is  absolutely 
nothing  for  the  honest  and  enlight- 
ened business  men  of  the  country  to 
fear  (from  the  Administration)."  Is 
there  any  other  country  in  the  world 
that  needs  such  assurance?  Are 
there  any  honest  and  enlightened 
business  men  in  any  other  nation 
that  fear  their  Government?  And  yet 
this  fear  has  been  a  real  thing  in  the 
United  States  and  pervailed  every- 
where during  the  drawn-out  depres- 
sion of  1910-11.  It  was  Mr.  Roose- 
velt who  first  raised  the  embargo  on 
honest  business,  in  his  scathing  de- 
nunciations of  the  Steel  Trust  prose- 
cution, in  the  latter  part  of  191 1. 
Stocks  of  goods  all  over  the  country 
had  sunk  exceedingly  low  and  the 
hand-to-mouth  buying  had  continued 
for  a  long  time.  But  it  needed  some 
authoritative  utterance  from  semi- 
official quarters  to  start  confidence. 
Since  then  progress  has  been  steady 
—slow  at  first  but  finally  developing 
into  real  prosperity.  But  honest 
business  had  had  a  taste  of  indiscrim- 
inate Government  prosecution  and 
needed  some  assurance  from  a  new 


administration  of  what  its  status  was. 
And  Mr.  Wilson  has  given  this  as- 
surance at  the  most  proper  moment. 
It  is  an  omen  of  good  import  and  has 
been  thoroughly  appreciated,  not 
only  in  the  market  where  the  best 
known  and  most  valuable  certificates 
of  business  success  are  dealt  in,  but 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  Democratic  party  is  now  on 
trial.  It  has  come  into  office  by 
reason  of  a  well-conducted  campaign 
most  skillfully  led  by  its  party  can- 
didate. It  must  not  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  result  is  because  of  an 
overwhelmingly  popular  demand. 
Success  was  brought  about  because 
say  about  6,500,000  people  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  8,000,000  other  people  were  op- 
posed and  voted  differently  and  di- 
versely. The  Democratic  party  is  on 
trial  for  four  years  with  complete 
responsibility.  Upon  the  results  of 
these  four  years  its  retention  in 
power  depends. 

Mr.  Wilson,  by  promptly  assuring 
business  men,  shows  his  realization 
of  the  fact  that  prosperity  is  of  the 
first  importance  even  to  a  political 
party. 

By  reason  of  high  prices  of  com- 
modities a  great  discontent  has 
grown  up.  There  are  evils  to  be  cor- 
rected in  business  and  wealth-getting 
and  in  political  bossism,  but  these  are 
not  the  real  causes  of  popular  unrest. 
The  high  cost  of  living  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all,  and  in  as  far  as  tariff 
revision  can  remedy  this,  a  just  revi- 
sion must  be  faced.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed from  the  assurances  given 
during  the  campaign  by  Mr.  Wilson 
that  this  will  be  accomplished  in  a 
manner  least  unsettling  to  general 
business. 
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NOT  ANTI-PROTECTIONIST. 


From  ike  New  York  Tribmne, 

In  its  excitement  over  the  capture 
of  Governor  Wilson  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  many  states  in  which  he  was 
the  choice  of  a  minority  of  the 
electors,  "The  Evening  Post"  falls 
into  the  error  of  thinking  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  has  indorsed  the 
tariff  smashing  views  with  which  the 
Democratic  party  entered  this  year's 
campaign.    It  said  recently: 

First  among  the  great  gains  of  his 
[Mr.  Wilson's]  victory  we  put  the  de- 
struction of  the  hideous  superstition 
about  the  protective  tariff,  which  was 
again  dragged  out  the  past  month  in  the 
hope  of  deceiving,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  insulted,  the  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  were  asked  to  de- 
throne reason  and  to  grovel  before  a 
fetich.  .  .  .  Wilson's  triumph  makes  an 
end  of  the  superstitious  view  of  protec- 
tion. Say  not  the  struggle  naught  avail- 
eth  when  this  has  been  accomplished. 

If  Mr.  Wilson  held  a  view  of  pro- 
tection different  from  and  opposed  to 
the  view  held  in  common  by  Mr. 
Taft  and  Colonel  Roosevelt,  that 
view  was  certainly  not  indorsed  by 
a  majority  of  the  voters.  Outside 
the  Southern  States  the  vote  for  the 
two  protectionist  candidates  for 
President  ran  far  ahead  of  the  vote 
for  the  supposedly  anti-protectionist 
candidate.  There  were  no  signs  of  a 
Wilson  landslide  anywhere.  The 
Democratic  nominee  merely  held  or 
fell  below  the  normal  Democratic 
vote^  and  he  would  have  been  left  in 
a  decided  minority  in  the  Electoral 
College  if  the  protectionist  vote  had 
not  been  divided  between  two  nom- 
inees. 

Compared  with  the  Cleveland 
overturn  in  1892,  the  Democratic 
party  still  shows  a  great  decline  in 


strength  with  the  people.  Mr. 
Qeveland  won  decisive  victories  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut, Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
and  nearly  carried  Ohio,  while  Mr. 
Wilson's  vote  in  those  states  this 
year  has  fallen  far  below  the  total 
polled  by  the  two  former  sections  of 
the  Republican  party,  both  pledged 
to  protection.  In  this  state,  accord- 
ing to  The  Post's  own  figures,  he  got 
only  690,893  votes  to  840,581  for 
Taft  and  Roosevelt. 

Governor  Wilson  himself  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  campaign  seemed 
to  realize  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
antagonize  the  protectionist  senti- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  voters. 
He  threw  the  Baltimore  platform 
overboard  and  described  himself  as 
a  rational  protectionist,  anxious 
merely  to  eliminate  the  faults  and 
abuses  of  the  system.  He  was  a 
good  enough  politician  to  see  that 
the  anti-protectionist  view  which  he 
was  supposed  to  hold  was  not  the 
view  of  the  majority,  and  if_he  con- 
tinues to  exercise  political^shrewd- 
ness  he  will  not  seriously  antagonize 
the  popular  verdict  just  given  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  protective 
system.  "The  Evening  Post"  imag- 
ines a  vain  thing  in  classifying  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  election  as  an  anti- 
protectionist  victory. 


THE  CANDIDATES  ON  THE 
RESULT. 


The  day  following  the  election, 
President-elect  Wilson  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  result  fills 
me  with  the  hope  that  the  thought- 
ful progressive  forces  of  the  nation 
may  now  at  last  unite  to  give  the 
country  freedom  of  enterprise  and  a 
Government  released  from  all  cor- 
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porate  and  private  influence,  devoted 
to  justice  and  progress.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  honest  and 
enlightened  business  men  of  the 
country  to  fear.  No  man  whose 
business  is  conducted  without  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  free  competition 
and  without  such  private  under- 
standing and  secret  alliances  as  vio- 
late as  principles  of  our  law  and 
the  policy  of  all  wholesome  com- 
merce and  enterprise  need  fear  either 
interference  or  embarrassment  from 
the  Administration.  Our  hope  and 
purpose  is  now  to  bring  all  the  free 
forces  of  the  nation  into  active  and 
intelligent  cooperation  and  to  give 
to  our  prosperity  a  freshness  and 
spirit  and  a  confidence  such  as  it  has 
not  had  in  our  time.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  the  task  are  tremendous, 
but  they  are  common  responsibilities 
which  all  leaders  of  action  and  opin- 
ion must  share.  And  with  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  behind  us 
everything  that  is  right  is  possible. 
My  own  ambition  will  be  more  than 
satisfied  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  be 
the  frank  spokesman  of  the  nation's 
thoughtful  purposes  in  these  great 
masters." 

Col.  Roosevelt  at  his  home  at 
Oyster  Bay,  after  the  result  was 
known,  said:  "The  American  peo- 
ple, by  a  great  plurality,  have  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
Democratic  party.  Like  all  good 
citizens,  I  accept  the  result  with  en- 
tire good  humor  and  contentment. 
As  for  the  Progressive  cause,  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  have  already  so 
many  times  said:  the  fate  of  the 
leader  for  the  time  being  is  of  little 
consequence,  but  the  cause  itself 
must  in  the  end  triumph,  for  its 
triumph  is  essential  to  the  wellbeing 
of  the  American  people." 


President  Taft  has  issued  no 
formal  statement  of  his  views  on  the 
result,  but  a  Columbus  despatch, 
November  6,  stated  that  he  has  al- 
ready formed  plans  for  holding  to- 
gether and  strengthening  the  Repub- 
lican party.  The  plans  are  indefinite, 
but  he  declared  to  friends  who  went 
with  him  north  from  Cincinnati  that 
the  party  would  be  active  as  in  the 
past,  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  its  chances  of  future 
success  were  not  excellent.  So  far 
as  the  President's  plan  is  concerned, 
he  hopes  to  see  organizd  a  "national 
Republican  club"  entirely  apart  from 
the  Republican  national  committee, 
which  shall  cherish  the  principles  of 
the  party  and  be  a  source  of  political 
activity,  not  only  during  election 
years,  but  at  all  times.  The  Presi- 
dent spoke  of  the  Republican  Qub 
of  New  York,  the  Hamilton  Club  of 
Chicago  and  other  organizations 
similar  in  character,  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  through  these  clubs 
interest  and  loyalty  could  be  kept 
alive.  To  a  suggestion  that  he 
might  be  the  Republican  party's 
nominee  in  1916,  the  President  re- 
plied with  a  smile,  but  made  no 
comment.  He  laughingly  repeated 
his  intention  of  returning  to  Cincin- 
nati and  the  practice  of  law. 

The  President  is  convinced  that 
the  task  of  President-elect  Wilson 
will  not  be  easy.  He  said  that  he 
earnestly  hoped  Mr.  Wilson  would 
not  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
to  revise  the  tariff.  He  wished,  he 
said,  to  see  the  present  prosperity 
continue  as  long  as  possible.  Mr. 
Taft  declared  that  Mr.  Wilson  would 
face  a  Congress  made  up  to  a  large 
extent  of  untried  men  who  had  come 
to  believe  in  "histrionic  publicity," 
and  who  believed  that  to  showi  their 
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faith  with  the  people  they  must  at 
times  be  **insurgents"  and  oppose 
the  program  of  the  leaders. 


MINORITY  PRESIDENTS. 


Frtm  the  Boston  Herald. 

Some  of  the  more  irreconcilable 
Republicans  are  laying  emphasis  on 
the  discovery  that  Wilson,  in  spite  of 
his  stupendous  and  hitherto  unprece- 
dented majorities,  will  be  a  minority 
President.  This  is  true,  but  not  im- 
portant. In  a  triangular  contest, 
conducted  in  48  units,  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  any  one  man  did  ob- 
tain a  clear  majority  over  all. 

The  collapse  of  the  Whig  party  in 
1852,  under  Winfield  Scott,  is  the 
stock  example  of  overwhelming  de- 
feat, and  yet  Franklin  Pierce,  the 
Democratic  victor,  had  a  popular 
majority  of  only  63,000  in  the  entire 
country.  The  vote  of  John  P.  Hale, 
the  liberal  candidate,  offset  nearly  all 
of  Pierce's  plurality,  even  though 
Hale  carried  the  electoral  vote  of  no 
single  state. 

Some  of  the  Secessionists  urged  in 
justification  of  their  course,  that  Lin- 
coln was  a  minority  President.  That, 
too,  was  inevitable  from  the  quad- 
rangular contest  of  that  year.  He 
polled  a  half  million  more  votes 
than  did  Douglas,  but  Breckinridge 
received  850,000,  and  the  Bell  and 
Everett  ticket  nearly  600,000.  EUec- 
toral  votes  were  divided  in  that  year 
among  all  four  candidates.  Even 
Bell  carried  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Virginia,  with  an  electoral  vote 
several  times  that  which  Mr.  Taft 
has  now  obtained. 

James  K.  Polk  was  a  minority 
candidate  measured  in  popular  vote. 
So  was  Zachary  Taylor,  so  was  Gar- 
field,  Cleveland   in    1884;   Benjamin 
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lantic  freight  rates,  and  it  also  indicates 
the  inevitable  conclusion  which  must 
follow  the  playing  up  of  the  foreign 
idea,  and  the  indifference  of  American 
manufacturers  and  business  men  to  their 
own  best  interests.  This  country  once 
had  the  nucleus  of  a  great  merchant 
marine,  but  somehow  American  interest 
in  American  ships  fell  off  until  now, 
with  a  tremendous  import  and  export 
trade,  this  country  has  practically  no 
merchant  vessels,  and  is  at  the  mercy  of 
a  great  foreign  shipping  trust. 

We  have  done  nothing  to  protect  and 
maintain  our  shipping  industry  and  have 
steadily  advertised  the  wonderful  luxury 
and  efficiency  of  the  foreign  steamship 
lines,  so  that  now  these  foreign  shipping 
interests  control  American  business. 

In  the  same  way,  if  the  present  policy 
of  boosting  foreign  goods  as  of  neces- 
sarily superior  value  to  the  domestic 
products  is  persisted  in,  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable under  certain  tariff  conditions 
these  manufacturing  interests  would  be 
crowded  out  until  practically  nothing 
but  the  very  plainest  and  most  staple 
bread  and  butter  goods  were  made  in 
this  country,  all  the  cream  of  fine  goods, 
with  the  skill  and  art  necessary  for  their 
production,  as  well  as  the  higher  pay  to 
the  creators,  producers  and  workers,  go- 
ing to  the  foreign  centres,  which  arc 
being  so  wonderfully  well  advertised  by 
our  own  big  retail  stores.  There  is  suf- 
ficient pressure  in  that  way  now. 

Logically,  the  next  step  from  having 
nothing  in  which  to  carry  our  goods  is 
to  have  nothing  to  carry. 


THE  FREE  SHIP  HUMBUG. 


From  the  Marine  Jwirnal. 

One  of  the  most  vociferous  free 
ship  advocates  for  many  years  has 
been  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
The  Post  uttered  a  paean  of  edi- 
torial joy  over  the  passage  of  that 
rider  on  the  Panama  Canal  Act  that 
admitted  foreign-built  ships  to 
American  registry  for  the  overseas 
trade.  Yet  now  the  Post,  getting 
down  to  the  cold  earth,  discovers 
that  New  York  shipping  men  do  not 


take  this  legislation  seriously — that 
one  and  all  of  them  declare  that  it 
will  have  no  effect  whatever  in 
creating  a  new  American  merchant 
marine. 

All  this  is  what  the  Marine  Journal 
has  known  and  proclaimed  from  the 
beginning.  If  there  ever  was  a  pre- 
posterous humbug  policy  it  is  a  free 
ship  law  in  the  United  States.  Such 
a  scheme  may  have  proved  of  some 
benefit  to  Germany,  Italy,  Norway 
and  other  cheap-wage  nations  be- 
cause they  can  man  their  British- 
built  ships  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
British.  But  free  ships  are  abso- 
lutely worthless,  and  sure  to  be  ac- 
knowledged so  by  all  men  before  an- 
other year,  for  the  upbuilding  of  an 
ocean  shipping  in  America. 

Several  years  ago  the  Merchant 
Marine  Commission  of  Congress  put 
the  question  squarely  to  American 
concerns  like  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  and  others  awning 
foreign-built  ships  under  foreign 
registry,  whether  they  would  trans- 
fer their  craft  to  American  registry 
if  a  free  ship  law  were  recommended. 
Every  one  of  these  corporations 
answered  with  an  emphatic  nega- 
tive. Nothing  has  occurred  since 
then  to  change  the  situation.  These 
concerns  cannot  afford  to  abandon 
foreign  subsidies  and  undertake  to 
pay  the  American  wage  rate  of  the 
coastwise  trade. 

This  free  ship  experiment  has 
been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the 
South  and  West  against  the  judg- 
ment of  our  real  maritime  interests. 
It  IS  the  work  of  the  men  who  want 
high  tariff  protection  for  their  rice 
and  sugar,  their  barley,  wheat  and 
hogs,  but  who  insist  on  absolute  free 
trade  for  the  American  shipowner, 
builder  and  seaman.  President 
Taft's  half-hearted  approval  of  this 
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scheme  was  one  of  the  costly  blun- 
ders of  his  administration.  But  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  of  some  advan- 
tage after  a  year  or  two  of  proved 
failure  to  have  the  free  ship  policy 
relegated  forever  to  the  political 
lumber-room. 


WILLIAM  J.  BROWNING. 


After  years  of  Republican  ascendancy 
New  Jersey  has  swung  back  to  the 
Democratic  ranks,  and  the  recent  elec- 
tion gives  but  one  Republican  Congress- 
man, William  J.  Browning,  whose 
friends  remind  him  that  Lincoln  was  in 
his  day  the  only  Whig  in  the  Illinois 
delegation.  Mr.  Browning  is  a  good 
representation  of  an  interesting  district. 

Camden,  besides  its  foreign  population 
of  recent  arrival,  and  the  English  ele- 
ment that  long  ago  came  to  its  textile 
mills,  has  three  marked  lines.  There 
are  the  old  Camdenites,  whose  fathers 
and  grandfathers  lived  in  Camden,  who 
remember  Judge  Garrison's  father  as  a 
young  clergyman,  who  recall  a  large  vil- 
lage with  a  few  Indians  yet  surviving  to 
tell  of  the  once  famous  Delawares;  oc- 
casionally a  septuanarian  citizen  tells 
you  that  his  sire  was  one  of  the  first 
depositors  in  the  century-old  bank. 
Second,  about  thirty-five  years  ago, 
Philadelphians  began  to  seek  homes  in 
Camden,  and  this  army  of  incomers  has 
quickened  the  local  pace;  it  has  brought 
on  the  up-to-date  community  with  pro- 
gressive factories  and  a  great  shipyard. 

Next,  there  is  the  yearly  drift  from 
the  farms,  the  young  persons  from  Man- 
tua and  Barnsboro,  from  Pitman  Grove 
and  Moorestown,  from  villages  and 
crossroads,  who  seek  employment  in 
Camden  concerns.  Probably  the  most 
vivid  sense  of  the  growth  of  Camden 
comes  to  him  who  contrasts  the  present- 
day  ferry  with  the  ferry  of  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  next  to  him  who  mentally 
passes  from  the  little  schooners  he  used 
to  see  in  the  South  Jersey  creeks  to  the 
gifirantic  men-of-war  that  go  forth  from 
the  New  York  Shipyard,  a  plant  that 
has  more  than  once  vied  with  Cramp's 


mighty  Philadelphia  establishment,  and 
won  contracts  for  which  its  senior  had 
bid. 

From  his  boyhood,  William  J.  Brown- 
ing has  been  a  part  of  this  community, 
and  his  long  service  as  clerk  of  the 
House  has  given  him  a  practical  grasp 
of  legislation.  His  associations  taught 
him  to  know  the  residence  streets  of  the 
town,  and  a  more  homelike  city  does  not 
exist  in  this  hemisphere.  The  surround- 
ing farming  districts  that  send  up  their 
endless  wagon  trains  on  the  summer 
nights  were  as  familiar  to  him  in  his 
teens  as  the  Philadelphia  factories  were 
to  Kelley  and  Randall.  In  the  busiest 
sessions  of  Congress,  if  he  ran  up  for  a 
few  days,  he  was  able  to  get  local  news 
from  an  old  schoolmate,  a  Grand  Army 
veteran,  a  farmer,  a  merchant  or  a  Ma- 
sonic brother,  and  Camden's  Masonic 
standing  is  high.  Emphatically  does  he 
know  his  district,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
every  Congressman  of  whom  this  can  be 
said. 

May  the  Jersey  voters  of  19 14 
strengthen  the  Republican  lines.  If, 
however,  they  have  this  year  chosen  but 
one  Republican  Congressman  their 
choice  has  fallen  on  a  steady,  working 
legislator,  a  man  who  will  fight  it  out 
on  the  Protection  line  if  it  lasts 
through  many  summers.  R. 


TEXTILE  MILL  COMPETI- 
TION. 


Why  Wage  Limits  Are  Set— Machinery 

Not  Speeded  Beyond  Skill  of 

Mechanics. 


Fr<m  the  New  York  CommercUil. 
As  long  as  each  State  in  the 
Union  has  diflferent  laws  regulating 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  wages 
will  have  to  be  regulated  largely  by 
the  competition  produced  in  this 
artificial  way.  Wages  and  conditions 
in  woolen  mills  are  now  being  widely 
discussed  in  the  papers,  but  little  is 
said  of  the  position  into  which  the 
mills  have  been  forced  by  competi- 
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tion.  Plenty  is  said  about  labor 
fighting  for  a  principle,  but  the  case 
of  the  mills  and  the  principle  they 
have  at  stake  is  overlooked. 

A  mill  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  can- 
not run  one  shift  more  than  fifty- 
four  hours  a  week,  while  a  rival  in 
Philadelphia  can  run  fifty-eight 
l;iours,  and  in  some  other  States  even 
longer  hours  are  legal.  The  Law- 
rence mill  cannot  afford  to  pay  as 
much  for  fifty-four  hours  as  the 
other  mills  pay  for  fifty-eight  to 
sixty-four  hours.  The  machinery 
runs  just  as  fast  in  one  mill  as  in 
*  another  on  the  same  class  of  goods. 
The  talk  about  speeding  up  the  ma- 
chines at  Lawrence  is  all  buncombe. 
All  mills  run  automatic  machines  at 
the  highest  possible  speed  suited  to 
the  class  of  goods  turned  out.  That 
is  why  they  are  buying  new  and  the 
latest  improved  machines  all  the 
time.  Textile  machinery  for  produc- 
ing staple  goods  is  as  nearly  auto- 
matic as  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
mechanical  device,  and  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  a  modern  spin- 
ning mule  is  almost  human  in  the 
way  it  does  its  work. 

With  the  same  machinery  running 
on  the  same  goods  under  such  con- 
ditions, the  output  is  in  exact  ratio 
to  the  number  of  hours  the  machines 
run.  The  labor  of  tending  textile 
machinery  is  not  severe,  the  chief 
difference  in  it  being  that  fine  goods 
require  closer  attention,  but  this  is 
counterbalanced  by  having  fewer 
machines  to  watch.  On  very  fine 
woolen  and  silk  goods  there  may  be 
one  weaver  to  each  loom,  while  one 
weaver  will  look  after  from  six  to 
ten  automatic  looms  in  a  print  goods 
mill.    These  are  actual  conditions. 

Now   the    principle    at    stake    for 


which  the  Lawrence  mills  are  fight- 
ing is  that  they  will  pay  only  for 
what  they  get.  Trade  conditions, 
including  the  closeness  of  competi- 
tion, do  not  admit  of  an  increase  of 
four  per  cent,  in  the  labor  cost  any 
more  than  of  paying  four  per  cent, 
more  for  raw  wool  or  cotton  than 
their  competitors  give.  In  addition 
to  the  extra  cost  of  labor  there  is 
the  loss  of  time  of  the  mechanical 
plant.  Two  hours  a  week  is  equal 
to  about  two  weeks'  running  time, 
and  New  England  operatives  also 
demand  two  weeks  holiday  every 
summer.  This  means  four  weeks' 
idleness  for  millions  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  plants.  New  England 
mills  cannot  and  will  not  stand  this 
handicap.  Lawrence  is  only  one  of 
the  points  affected  by  the  Massachu- 
setts law.  These  mills  cannot  afford 
to  lose  at  both  ends  by  paying  more 
wages  and  turning  out  less  goods  at 
the  same  time. 

The  buying  season  for  heavy  wool- 
ens for  next  fall  and  winter  is  now 
on.  If  the  Lawrence  and  other 
Massachusetts  mills  cannot  make 
contracts  with  the  clothing  manufac- 
turers and  cutting-up  trade  now, 
they  will  lose  most  of  their  business. 
Their  customers  are  insisting  on 
cast-iron  contracts  for  deliveries, 
making  time  the  essence  of  the  con- 
tracts, and  if  these  terms  are  not 
met,  work  will  be  slack  in  Lawrence 
for  six  months  to  come.  Labor  has 
even  more  at  stake  than  the  mills. 
The  situation  is  critical  for  every 
mill  hand  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  trouble  is  that  the 
operatives  who  are  on  strike  do  not 
see  where  they  are  drifting  and  how 
close  they  are  to  the  rocks. 
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BBOSMBSB,  191S. 

The  report  that  Bryan  will  be 
Secretary  of  State  in  Wilson's  cab- 
inet is  received  with  mixed  emotions 
by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

It  would  seem  that  the  voters  of 
the  country  not  only  declared 
against  a  "third  term,"  but  also 
against  a  second  term.  It  may  be 
that  Wilson  will  have  to  be  content 
with  a  single  term. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Republican 
party  needs  no  reorganizing,  as  the 
events  will  soon  begin  to  shape 
themselves  which  will  restore  it  to 
power  either  in  1914  or  1916. 


From  this  time  on  we  may  expect 
a  plethora  of  statements  and  counter 
statements  concerning  what  Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson  may  or  may  not 
do;  what  Congress  will  or  will  not 
do  with  the  tariff.  For  the  most 
part  these  will  have  little  value,  but 
will  make  good  material  for  the 
waste  basket. 


commission,  but,  according  to  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
President-elect  Wilson  takes  no 
stock  in  that  kind  of  revision  and 
prefers  the  old  method  of  Congres- 
sional investigation. 


In  a  speech  before  the  Lotus  Club 
in  New  York,  Nov.  16,  President 
Taft  suggested  that  Cabinet  officers 
should  have  seats  in  Congress,  and 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  its 
business.  We  much  doubt  if  this 
suggestion  receives  much  popular 
approval.  He  also  advocated  a  six- 
year  single  Presidential  term. 


While  the  Socialist  party  in- 
creased its  vote  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  recent  election, 
it  failed  to  elect  a  candidate  for  any 
important  office.  Even  in  Wiscon- 
sin, regarded  as  a  hot-bed  of  Social- 
ism, Mr.  Berger,  the  one  Socialist 
Representative  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, was  defeated  for  re-election 
by  a  majority  of  2,000. 


Not  many  Republicans  will  shed 
any  tears,  and  those  mostly  of  the 
crocodile  variety,  over  the  defeat  of 
some  of  the  Republican  Congress- 
men who  supported  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  treaty.  They  were 
warned  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  voting  for  this  entering  wedge  to 
break  down  the  protective  system, 
but  they  did  not  heed  it,  and  the  out- 
come was  inevitable. 


It  is  stated  that  the  advocates  of 
"scientific  tariff  revision"  propose  to 
continue   their   efforts   for   a   tariff 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
says:  "We  shall  hear  less  about  the 
cost  of  living  for  some  time  to  come, 
but  it  will  not  be  because  there  has 
been  a  sensible  diminution  of  prices. 
Avoidance  of  the  subject  will  be  due 
to  the  desire  of  the  politicians  to  not 
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call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
made  promises  before  election  which 
they  will  not  be  able  to  keep  and 
which  they  will  not  attempt  to  live 
up  to." 


The  Government's  crop  report  for 
November  shows  that  1912  has 
been  the  most  remarkable  agricul- 
tural year  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  corn  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  3,169,137,000  bushels,  or 
281,921,000  bushels  more  than  the 
greatest  corn  yield  of  any  previous 
year.  There  are  also  record  crops 
of  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  rye  and 
hay.  The  enormous  sum  of  $4,171,- 
134,000  represented  the  aggregate 
farm  value  on  November  i  of  all  the 
principal  farm  products. 


Of  the  forty-one  propositions  of 
one  sort  and  another — constitutional 
amendments  and  legislative  acts  of 
state-wide  or  merely  local  applica- 
tion— submitted  to  the  voters  of 
Oregon  in  the  recent  state  election, 
about-two  thirds  were  rejected  and 
these  included  the  most  of  the  more 
radical  propositions.  This  result  is 
a  great  disappointment  to  the  radical 
element  of  the  population,  which  has 
labored  hard  for  three  or  four  years 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  quack  re- 
forms and  freak  legislation. 


In  an  extended  review  of  the  meat 
situation  in  a  free  trade  paper,  we 
find  the  admission  that  it  probably 
would  be  of  no  benefit  to  our  con- 
sumers if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  of 
meats,  for  the  reason  that  the  Chi- 
cago packers  now  so  control  the 
South  American  industry  that  they 
are  in  a  position  to  hamper  ship- 
ments to  this  country  to  be  sold  in 
competition  with  their  own  supply; 


in  other  words,  foreign  shipments  ot 
meats  to  this  country  will  probably 
be  directed  by  the  same  interests 
which  now  supply  the  market  here, 
not  in  opposition  to  them. 


The  defeat  of  Senator  Bourne,  of 
Oregon,  as  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion is  not  to  be  deplored.  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript  says:  "When  the 
country  newspapers  of  Oregon 
turned  on  Jonathan  Bourne  and  op- 
posed his  re-election,  the  Senator 
declared  he  would  even  scores  with 
them  before  he  left  the  Senate. 
His  answer  was  the  inquisitorial 
'newspaper  publicity'  law  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court  for  a  decision  as 
to  its  constitutionality.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Bourne  succeeded  in 
getting  that  section  into  the  annual 
post  office  appropriation  bill  over 
the  protest  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment." 


Prosecution  before  the  Customs 
Court  of  the  international  issue  as  to 
the  right  of  Europe  to  send  wood 
pulp  and  paper  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  because  that 
privilege  is  accorded  to  Canada, 
may  be  suspended  pending  the  de- 
termination of  a  case  now  before 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
which  involves  the  validity  of  the 
only  operative  clause  of  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  agreement  under 
which  free  wood  pulp  and  paper 
come  in.  European  nations  claim 
the  right  of  free  entry  under  the 
"most  favored  nation"  clause  of 
their  treaties  with  this  country.  If 
the  Customs  Court  should  decide 
that  the  second  section  is  invalid, 
that  would  deprive  Canada  of  the 
risfht  of  free  entry  and  the  pending 
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European  cases  would  be  left  with 
no  ground  to  support  them. 

On  November  15,  President-elect 
Wilson  in  a  formal  statement  an- 
nounced that  he  would  call  the  new 
Congress  together  in  extraordinary 
session  not  later  than  April  15.  He 
added:  **I  shall  do  this  not  only  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  pledges  of 
the  party  ought  to  be  redeemed  as 
promptly  as  possible,  but  also  be- 
cause I  know  it  to  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  business  that  all  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  particular  items  of 
tariff  revision  are  to  be  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible."  Mr. 
Wilson  believes  that  Congress  may 
not  consider  the  tariff  as  the  only 
question  for  the  special  session,  and 
that  it  can  take  up  any  other  sub- 
ject if  so  disposed. 


Referring  to  the  report  that  Pres- 
ident Taft  disapproves  of  Secretary 
MacVeagh's  action  in  liberalizing 
the  interpretation  of  Congressional 
action  as  to  the  free  importation  of 
ship  building  materials,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  appar- 
ently bemoans  his  disposition  to  re- 
pudiate the  Secretary's  action, 
though  it  admits  that  this  is  quite 
consistent  with  his  past  "protection- 
ist record,"  except  on  the  question 
of  Canadian  reciprocity.  It  says: 
"When  the  question  of  buying  sup- 
plies for  the  Panama  Canal  in  the 
cheapest  market  became  acute  some 
time  ago,  he  yielded  to  the  demand 
for  purchases  in  the  United  States. 
When  Governor  of  the  Philippines 
he  invariably  gave  transportation 
contracts  to  domestic  vessels  rather 
than  to  those  operated  under  a  for- 
eign flag,  no  matter  what  the  differ- 


ence in  bids  might  be.  He  cut  off 
the  more  liberal  customs  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  countries  after 
the  Pa)me-Aldrich  tariff  act  was 
adopted." 


The  Boston  Record  says:  "To 
come  to  a  specific  point  of  intimate 
interest  to  New  England,  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  will  need  to  go  slowly 
when  it  takes  up  consideration  of 
the  tariff  on  shoes.  That  tariff  is 
low;  it  is  too  low  for  adequate  pro- 
tection, say  shoe  manufacturers. 
Probably  no  one  would  try  to  prove 
that  any  further  reduction  at  that 
point  would  mean  lower  priced  shoes 
of  the  same  quality  to  the  consumer. 
Impairment  of  the  present  inade- 
quate protection  for  the  shoemak- 
ing  industry  would  put  many  New 
England  (and  some  Western)  fac- 
tories out  of  business  and  throw 
many  thousand  good  Americans  out 
of  work.  Democrats  from  New 
England  are  already  framing  pro- 
tests against  assaults  on  the  shoe 
tariff  schedules,  and  they  will  be 
heard  when  Congress  goes  to  work 
on  its  big  task." 


The  Tariff  Reform  Club,  of  New 
York,  which  is  nothing  less  than  a 
free-trade  organization,  sent  in  Oc- 
tober a  uniform  letter  to  the  800  or 
more  Democratic  and  Republican 
candidates  for  Congress,  asking 
their  opinions  on  tariff  revision  and 
reduction.  Up  to  November  7,  re- 
plies had  been  received  from  only  84 
Democratic  and  15  Republican  can- 
didates. While  all,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  favor  immediate 
reduction  of  tariff  duties,  36  of  the 
Democrats  and  all  of  the  Republi- 
cans  favor  determining  tariff  rates 
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by  the  diflferences  between  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  and  foreign 
countries.  Some  of  the  Democrats 
call  for  a  Tariff  Board  to  perform 
the  work  of  revision.  The  results  of 
this  canvass  up  to  November  7,  had 
been  so  disappointing  to  the  free 
trade  organization,  that  we  shall 
probably  hear  no  more  about  it. 

The  South  appears  to  be  in  the 
saddle  once  more.  The  state  text- 
book board  of  Texas  has  submitted 
a  proposition  to  remove  the  picture 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  a  history 
adopted  for  the  use  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  schools.  To  the  credit  of  Gov. 
Colquitt  of  that  state,  he  declared 
that  he  would  resign  from  the  gov- 
ernorship rather  than  agree  to  the 


proposition.  The  "United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy"  have  just 
held  their  convention  at  Washington 
for  the  first  time,  where  they  dedi- 
cated a  monument  to  the  Confeder- 
ate dead  at  Arlington.  A  poem  was 
read  at  their  gathering  extolling  the 
virtues  and  attainments  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  also  of  other  Confederate 
leaders.  The  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  a  Southern  man  whose 
father  served  in  the  Confederacy, 
will  give  new  power  in  national 
affairs  to  the  influence  of  the  South. 
The  Confederate  constitution  made 
a  protective  tariff  impossible  in  the 
Confederate.  President-elect  Wil- 
son has  declared  his  belief  in  the 
Free  Trade  declaration  of  that  Con- 
federate instrument. 


HOME  MARKET  CLUB  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Official  Reports  and  Election  of  Officers — Resolutions  Adopted. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Home 
Market  Club  was  held  at  their  rooms 
on  Wednesday,  November  20,  at 
noon.  The  President,  W.  B.  H. 
Dowse,  presided  and  delivered  his 
annual  address. 

(This  address,  and  also  the  report 
of  the  Secretary,  are  given  in  full  in 
the  opening  pages  of  this  number.) 

The  Treasurer,  D.  Webster 
Dixon,  read  the  following  condensed 
statement  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  club: 

Balance  Nov.  i,  191 1  $3,846.13 

Total     receipts,    year     ending 
Nov.  I,  1912  17413." 


Total    expenditures,  year   end- 
ing Nov.  I,  1912  16,35373 


$21,259.24 


Balance   on   hand   Nov.    i, 
1912       $4,906.51 

A  statement  of  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, A.  G.  Pollard  and  Thomas 
O.  Marvin,  was  read,  stating  that 
they  had  examined  the  Treasurer's 
report  and  found  it  correct.  The  re- 
port was  accepted. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  Messrs.  Charles  T. 
Paye  of  North  Attleboro,  Philip 
Dana  of  Westbrook,  Me.,  and  Ash- 
ton  E.  Hemphill  of  Holyoke,  was 
presented,  as  follows: 
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For  President, 

W.  B.  H.  Dowse  of  Boston. 

For  Vice-Presidents, 

John  B.  Smith Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

John  Hopewell   Cambridge 

Lyman  B.  Goff Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Joseph  Metcalf   Holyoke 

Wm.  M.  Wood Boston 

Leontine  Lincoln Fall  River 

George  M.  Whitin Whitinsville 

F.  A.  Sayles Salyesville,  R.  I. 

Arthur  H.   Lowe Fitchburg 

Stephen  A.  Jenks Pawtucket,  R.  L 

George  A.  Hammond Putnam,  Conn. 

Edward  H.  Haskell Boston 

J.  J.  Dewey Quechee,  Vt. 

C.  H.  Parsons New  Britain,  Conn. 

C.  W.  Springfield,  So.  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 

P.  F.  Amidon Wilton,  N.  H. 

Wm.  S.  Hopkins Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Frederic  C.  Fletcher Boston 

L.  D.  Cole Newburyport 

Arthur  B.  Daniels Adams 

J.  C.  Osborn Fall  River 

George  Park Dexter,  Me. 

Fred  W.  Estabrook Nashua,  N.  H. 

Executive  Conunittee. 

The  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer by  virtue  of  their  offices,  and 

Lew  C.  Hill Boston 

Franklin  W.  Hobbs Boston 

R.  P.  Snelling Newton  Upper  Falls 

A.  G.  Pollard Lowell 

Richard  S.  Russell North  Andover 

Advisory  Board— The  Ex-Prcsidcnts: 

Wm.  H.   Bent Taunton 

William   B.   Plunkett Adams 

George  A.  Draper Hopedale 

Charles   H.   Hutchins Worcester 

James   R.   MacColl Providence 

For  Directors. 

Term  Expiring  191 5- 

Channing  Smith ..  Cherry  Valley,  Mass. 

H.  Carleton  Slack Springfield,  Vt. 

S.  O.  Bigney Attleboro 

Joseph  E.  Fletcher.... Providence,  R.  L 

Frank  Hopewell    Boston 

John  Shirreffs  Fitchburg 

Channing  M.  Wells Southbridge 

H.  T.  Whitin Northbndge 

The  by-laws  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 


The  chair  appointed  John  Hape- 
well  teller  of  the  election,  and  he  re- 
ported that  all  the  votes,  including 
174  proxies,  were  for  the  ticket  nom- 
inated. The  chair  declared  the  sev- 
eral nominees  elected. 

For  the  information  of  members, 
we  give  the  names  of  Directors 
whose  terms  will  expire  in  1913  and 
1914: 

The  Directors  whose  term  will  expire 
in  1913  are: 

W.  K.  Dana Westbrook,  Me. 

Charles  Sisson Providence,  R.  L 

Eben   D.   Bancroft Hopedale 

W.  F.  Shove Fall  River 

Lewis  R.  Speare Boston 

W.   C.   Plunkett Adams 

Calvin  D.  Paige Southbridge 

Francis   H.   Manning Boston 

The  Directors  whose  term  will  expire 
in  1914  are: 

Eben  S.  Draper Hopedale 

W.  H.  Chase Leominster 

Walter   E.   Parker Lawrence 

Charles  Cheney.. So.  Manchester,  Conn. 

Leonard  B.  Nichols Boston 

W.  H.  Pridee Hingham 

Louis  B.  Goodall Sanford,  Me. 

George   S.  Colton Easthampton 

F.  B.  Macy New  Bedford 

The  following  resolution  offered  by 
Francis  H.  Manning  was  adopted: 

That  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Market  Club  be  instructed  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  directors  early  in 
December  to  take  such  action  in  behalf 
of  the  Club  to  safeguard  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  welfare  of  our  industries  and 
our  wage-earners,  as  may  seem  proper 
and  desirable  in  order  that,  in  the  im- 
pending revision  the  business  of  the 
country  may  not  be  disturbed,  as  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  has  repeatedly  promised. 

The  following  resolution  offered 
by  John  Hopewell  was  adopted: 

Recognizing  that  the  business  of  the 
country  has  been  built  up  by  a  protec- 
tive tariff  policy,  the  Home  Market  Club 
at  its  annual  meeting,  urges  the  Presi- 
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dent-elect  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  thoroughly  investigate 
the  industrial  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  country  so  that  an  unregulated 
foreign  competition  may  not  force  our 
manufacturing  establishments  to  close 
or  to  adopt  the  bitter  alternative  of  re- 
ducing wages  to  the  low  level  which 
prevails  abroad. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  fact  that  a  material  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  boots  and  shoes,  silk,  metal, 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  machinery 
will  be  a  serious  blow  to  New  England 
industries,  and  the  welfare  of  a  million 
workingmen. 

We  also  urge  Congress  to  grant  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  the  same 
just  and  fair  treatment  which  is  given 
to  other  industries  in  order  that  growth 
and  expansion  instead  of  stagnation  and 
decay  may  once  more  become  the  proud 
record  of  a  great  American  industry. 

Ample  protection  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  industries  and  of 
the  higher  standard  of  American  wages. 

There  being  no  further  business 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Necrology  for  Year  Ending  November 
9o,  zgia. 

Theodore  C.  Bates Worcester,  Mass. 

(One  of  the  founders  of  the  Home 
Market  Club) 

Francis  M.  Bacon New  York 

A.  A.  Colburn Milford,  Mass. 

George  R.  Damon . . .  Leominster,  Mass. 

John  A.  Faulkner Lowell 

A.  Walter  Harris Providence,  R.  L 

Jonathan  Howland,  Jr. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Amory  A.  Lawrence Boston 

O.   H.   Merrick Brookline 

(Former  Director) 

Arthur   Merritt    Boston 

Francis   J.   Ward Roxbury 

John    G.   Wright Boston 

Stephen  Holman   Swampscott 

(One  of  the  original  members  of  Home 
Market  Club) 

George  W.  Wells Southbridgc 

(Former  President) 

Levi   L.   Wilcutt Boston 

Charles  A.   Stott Lowell 

(Former  President) 

Wm.  E.  Joslin Providence,  R.  1. 

(Vice-President) 


SOME  FIGURES  OF  THE 
ELECTION. 


Pending  the  receipt  of  the  ofBda! 
returns  from  every  state  in  the 
Union,  it  is  impossible  to  give  accu- 
rate figures  of  the  recent  election  at 
this  time.  The  vote  has  been  offi- 
cially counted  and  declared  in  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  states, 
and  in  three  states  —  California, 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  —  the  results 
determined  by  the  unofficial  returns 
may  be  reversed  by  the  official 
count.  In  California,  Roosevelt  ap- 
pears to  have  65  plurality  over  Wil- 
son; in  Idaho,  which  was  claimed  for 
Taft  until  a  few  days  ago,  Wilson 
appears  to  have  won  by  a  small  plu- 
rality, and  also  in  Wyoming,  where 
the  contest  was  between  Taft  and 
Wilson— the  Third  Party  polling 
only  a  small  vote  in  that  state.  As- 
suming that  there  will  be  no  ma- 
terial changes  in  the  results  as  now 
reported,  the  Electoral  vote  stands, 
as  in  the  following  table: 

For  Wilson. 

Alabama       12 

Arizona      3 

Arkansas        9 

Colorado      6 

Connecticut       7 

Delaware       3 

Florida       6 

Georgia      14 

Idaho      4 

Indiana       15 

Illinois        29 

Iowa      13 

Kansas      10 

Kentucky       13 

Louisiana       10 

Maryland       8 

Massachusetts      18 

Maine        6 

Mississippi       10 

Missouri       18 

Montana       4 

Nebraska       8 
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Nevada       3      jority  of 

New  Hampshire   4      he  falls  1 

New  Jersey    14  .     .^ 

New  Mexico  3      "^^J^^^^y 

New   York    45      The  elect 

North  Carolina  12      states  sh 

North  Dakota   5      no  divisii 

Skiahoma-:::::::.::::::::::::::::!^  wnsonv 

Oregon      s      majority 

Rhod«  Island  9  his  vote  e 

South  Carolina   9  for  Taft 

?::;L""'...::;::::.::::::::::::.::^^  ;f?°^t" 

Virginia       12      Union. 

West  Virginia   8  have  give 

Wisconsin     13  the  major 

^y<>"™in8f      _  3  oral  colkj 

Total       433 

For  Roosevelt.  „^,  . 

^  ,.,  While 

Cahfomia       13  r^.    .       ^ 

Michigan       15  States  Sei 

Minnesota       12  gress    see 

Pennsylvania      38  the    Demc 

South  Dakota    5  in  the  lee 

^^^^'"^^"      _l  states  whe 

Total      90  chosen  ar< 

For  Taft.  ^"^^    ^^" 

..    .  Democrat: 

vSLnt-::::::::::::::::;::::::::  :  -'"^ave 

the   new   I 

Total       8  that    will 

It   is   not   possible   to   give   more  "^fmbersh 

than    approximate    figures    of    the  Vice-Presi 

popular  vote  at  this  time.     A  few  J?^  ^J^'^j 

days  after  the  election  it  was  stated  ,         ,  ^ 

that  the  total  vote  cast  by  the  Re-  jn  7he  ^" 

publican,    Progressive,    Democratic  t^  ^J, 

and  smaller  parties  might  reach  i^,-  ^         .* 

T.  ..  *    ,       rt^  I  Cummms 

000,000.    It  was  estmiated  that  Taft  T>akota  C 

received     about      3400,000     votes,  j^^^^    ^j   ^ 

Roosevelt    4,170,000,     and     Wilson  Washingtc 

about  6,350,000  votes,  which  leaves  fornia.    O 

about    one    million    for    the    minor  Cummins, 

party  candidates.  Poindextei 

Some  of  the  I>emocratic  and  mug-  formers. 

wump  papers  are  very  sensitive  over  and   Poinc 

the  talk  of  Wilson  being  a  minority  have  supp< 

President,  and  point  to  his  large  ma-         The  lat 
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bership  of  the  next  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are:  Democrats  202, 
Republicans  143,  completing  the 
total  of  435.  This  gives  the  Demo- 
crats a  clear  majority  of  149.  Of 
the  Republicans  there  are  15  who 
are  counted  as  * 'Progressives/'  and 
26  more  having  **progressive**  ten- 
dencies. On  the  Democratic  side 
II  members  are  said  to  be  afflicted 
with  this  complaint.  The  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  claim  that  16  members 
are  favorable  to  all  sorts  of  labor 
legislation,  and  that  they  all  carry 
"union  cards." 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  STOTT. 


Notes. 


In  the  New  England  States,  New 
Hampshire  elected  two  Democratic 
Congressmen,  Massachusetts,  7  out 
of  the  16  members,  Rhode  Island  2 
of  the  3  members,  and  all  of  the  5 
members  in  Connecticut. 

Wilson  carried  Massachusetts  by 
a  plurality  of  about  18,000;  Gov. 
Foss  was  re-elected  by  a  plurality  of 
about  49,000;  Walsh  (Democratic) 
for  Lieutenant  Governor,  defeated 
Luce  by  about  40,000.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Secretary  of 
State  was  also  elected,  but  the  Re- 
publican candidates  for  Treasurer, 
Auditor  and  Attorney-General  were 
re-elected  by  small  pluralities.  The 
Republicans  have  a  majority  of  at 
least  42  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature. 

Of  the  twenty-ei^ht  Governors  of 
States  voted  for  on  November  5,  the 
Republicans  elected  only  six.  There 
was  no  choice  by  the  popular  vote  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture will  elect  the  governor.  The 
Governor-elect  in  West  Virginia 
was  supported  by  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Progressive  parties. 


Again  we  have  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  a  former  President  of  the  Home 
Market  Oub  whose  long  and  faithful 
service  as  an  executive  officer  in  this 
organization  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  Hon.  Charles  A.  Stott 
died  at  his  home  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
October  31,  aged  yy  years.  Heart 
disease  was  the  cause  of  death. 
Four  years  ago  he  lost  a  leg  by  am- 
putation but  subsequently  recovered 
completely  from  that  and  became  as 
active  as  crutches  would  permit  him 
to.  He  continued  to  manage  the 
Belvidere  Woolen  Mills  for  a  time 
after  that  and  continued,  until  very 
recently,  actively  engaged  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Lowell  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Co.  Early  in  the  summer 
he  went  to  Little  Boar's  Head,  N. 
H.,  to  his  summer  home,  as  had 
been  his  practice  for  many  years,  and 
remained  there  until  the  second 
week  in  October.  He  had  not  been 
so  well  for  a  time  and  on  his  return 
he  sank  gradually. 

Major  Stott,  by  which  title  he  was 
better  known,  was  born  in  Dracut,  a 
town  adjoining  Lowell,  August  13, 
1835,  and  was  the  only  child  of 
Charles  and  Sarah  MacAdams  Stott. 
He  was  descended  from  a  sturdy  and 
respectable  English  ancestry,  which 
belonged  to  that  class  of  immigra- 
tion, the  members  of  which,  by  their 
honesty  of  purpose,  fortitude  under 
trial  and  sense  of  responsibility,  have 
done  so  much  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion, develop  the  energies  and 
broaden  the  resources  of  their 
adopted  country.  His  father, 
Charles  Stott,  was  born  in  Rochdale, 
England,  August  21,  1799,  and  came 
to  America  in  1826,  finally  settling  in 
Dracut  in  1828,  where^  in  companv 
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with  Joseph  Garnet,  Robert  Whit- 
taker  and  a  Mr.  Fittin,  he  hired  an 
old  woolen  mill  and  machinery  at  the 
"Navy  Yard,"  in  which  he  carried  on 
the  woolen  business  for  four  or  five 
years,  afterwards  assuming  the 
agency  of  the  Belvidere  Woolen 
Mills  in  which  position  he  continued 
until  his  death,  in  1882.  He  also 
built  the  Stirling  Mills.  Thus  the 
Stott  name  was  identified  with  the 
earliest  (beginnings  of  the  »woolen 
industry  in  Lowell  and  Major  Stott 
continued  in  his  father's  business. 

Charles  A.,  the  son,  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Lowell,  being  graduated  from  the 
high  school.  His  first  occupation 
was  in  the  hardware  store  of  Bur- 
bank  &  Chase  and  then  for  one  year 
as  clerk  in  the  counting  room  of  the 
Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co. 
Going  to  the  Belvidere  Woolen  Mills 
in  1856,  he  occupied  the  position  of 
clerk  and  paymaster  until  his  father's 
death  in  i8i32,  when  he  succeeded 
him  as  agent  and  treasurer. 

Previous  to  the  Civil  War  he  was 
captain  of  Company  H,  Sixth  regi- 
ment, M.  V.  M.,  and  upon  that  regi- 
ment's enlistment  he  was  mustered 
in  as  its  major,  serving  during  his 
nine  months'  service  under  Col.  Fol- 
lansbee,  at  Suffolk,  Va.  He  was  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  Gen. 
Butler  Post  42,  G.  A.  R.,  and  served 
last  year  on  the  committee  of  citi- 
zens which  entertained  the  members 
of  the  old  6th  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment, in  honor  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  their  march  through  Balti- 
more. He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  and  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Richardson  Light  Infan- 
try Association  of  Lowell. 

Major  Stott  was  a  sound  and  con- 


sistent Protectionist  .and  never  fal- 
tered in  his  devotion  to  the  cause. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Home  Market  Club  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  three  or  four  years  previous  to 
1895*  when  he  was  elected  President 
and  was  re-elected  in  1896.  Then  he 
was  a  vice-president  until  1899,  when 
he  was  again  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  served 
continuously  until  1910,  when  on  ac- 
count of  advancing  age  and  ill-health 
he  asked  to  be  relieved  from  further 
service.  He  was  untiring  in  his  ap- 
plication to  the  duties  of  these  posi- 
tions, in  the  administration  of  which 
he  was  uniformly  faithful  and  exact 
as  in  all  of  his  business  transactions. 
He  was  strongly  conservative  in 
his  views,  and  not  disposed  to 
favor  radical  changes  in  policy  or  a 
compromise  on  vital  principles;  and 
he  expressed  his  opinions  with  an 
earnestness  and  frankness  that  com- 
manded the  respect  even  of  oppo- 
nents. By  his  associates  in  the  official 
board  he  was  esteemed  as  a  prudent 
counsellor  and  a  safe  man  for  any 
emergency. 

Other  organizations  in  which 
Major  Stott  was  an  active  member 
were  the  Lowell  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Lowell  Qub,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
He  was  a  director  in  the  Prescott 
National  Bank  of  Lowell  before  its 
consolidation,  and  was  president  for 
some  years  of  the  Lowell  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  From 
early  manhood  he  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  political  affairs.  In  Na- 
tional and  State  affairs  he  was  a 
vigorous  Republican,  but  of  recent 
years  in  Municipal  affairs  he  was  an 
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independent.  He  served  in  both 
branches  of  the  Lowell  City  Council 
and  was  a  member  of  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature in  1867.  He  served  as  Mayor 
of  Lowell  in  1876  and  1877.  While 
Mayor  in  1876  he  presided  at  the 
exercises  in  honor  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the 
town  of  Lowell.  He  was  presiding 
officer  at  many  of  the  great  Republi- 
can rallies  held  in  old  Huntington 
Hall.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  in  1881- 
82,  and  was  a  Presidential  elector  in 

1884. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  since  1857,  when 
he  joined  Pentucket  Lodge  of  Low- 
ell. Later  he  became  a  member  of 
Kilwinning  Lodge,  Mt.  Horeb  Royal 
Arch  Chapter,  Ahasueris  Council 
and  Massachusetts  Consistory,  32d 
degree,  past  commander  of  Pilgrim 
Commandery,  Knights  Templars  of 
Lowell,  and  past  grand  commander 
of  the  Grand  Commandery,  Knights 
Templars  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island. 

At  a  meeting  some  years  ago  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  Lowell, 
he  gave  $5,000  to  endow  a  bed  in 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital; 
and  this  was  only  one  of  his  public 
benefactions. 

He  was  a  member  of  High  Street 
Congregational  church  and  had 
given  much  of  his  time  and  effort  to 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  He  was 
always  the  familiar  figure  at  the 
social  affairs  of  the  church,  being 
uniformly  either  the  presiding  officer, 
toastmaster  or  principal  speaker. 

He  married  first  Mary  E., 
daughter  of  George  W.  Bean  of 
Lowell.  They  had  one  daughter, 
Lilla  A.,  bom  July  24,  1858.     His 


•wife  died  in  December,  i860,  and  on 
December  3,  1863,  ^^  married  Lizzie 
Williams  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  who 
with  their  four  children,  Mrs.  Frank 
W.  Howe,  Miss  Edith  Stott,  Charles 
W.  Stott  and  Miss  Marion  Stott, 
survives  him. 

In  social  life  Major  Stott  was  of 
an  exceptionally  genial  and  cheerful 
disposition.  He  was  strong  in  his 
personal  attachments  to  his  friends, 
of  which  he  had  an  ever  widening 
circle.  Noted  for  energy  in  any 
cause  he  undertook  to  serve,  he  was 
always  in  great  demand  for  public 
occasions.  With  private  cares  that 
were  by  no  means  small,  he  ne- 
glected no  public  duty  and  was  able 
to  perform  a  great  variety  and 
amount  of  work  for  the  general 
welfare.  It  is  rare  that  a  life  has 
been  more  successful  in  both  its  ma- 
terial and  moral  aspects. 

We  copy  the  following  apprecia- 
tive tribute  from  the  Lowell  Courier- 
Citizen  : 

"In  the  death  of  Major  Charles  A. 
Stott,  Lowell  has  sustained  a  loss 
which  will  be  widely  felt.  Few  men 
have  been  more  generally  beloved, 
and  few  men  have  ever  given  to  this 
city,  both  in  political,  business  and 
social  life,  as  hearty,  genial  and 
helpful  a  citizenship  as  his.  A  man 
of  fine  physical  presence,  of  valiant 
courage,  of  kindly  nature  and  of  un- 
failing good  cheer,  he  was  one  of  the 
rare  sort  who  manage  to  remain 
ever  young  and  ever  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  their  fellows.  If  Heaven 
only  sent  us  more  men  of  his  like^ 
we  should  find  this  earth  a  bet- 
ter place — but  perhaps  we  should 
not  feel  the  same  degree  of  appre- 
ciation for  them  that  we  do  feel  now 
in  their  comparative  rarity  among^ 
us.     No  man  or  woman  who  knew 
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Major  Stott  will  fail  to  mourn  his 
going,  for  to  all  such  he  was  both 
an  inspiration  and  a  benediction." 


Simple  but  impressive  funeral  ser- 
vices for  Major  Stott  were  held  at 
the  family  residence  in  Lowell,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  3, 
there  being  a  very  large  attendance, 
which  included  delegations  from 
fraternal  and  civic  bodies.  Rev. 
Allan  Conant  Ferrin,  pastor  of  the 
High  Street  Congregational  church, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Appleton  Grannis, 
rector  of  St.  Anne's  Episcopal 
church,  conducted  the  services, 
which  were  marked  by  a  simplicity 
characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  Weber  male  quartet  of 
Boston  sang  impressively  "Lead, 
Kindly  Light,"  "Jesus  Lover  of  My 
Soul"  and  "Still,  Still  With  Thee." 
At  the  grave  the  prayers  were  read 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ferrin  and  Post  42,  G. 
A.  R.,  performed  their  military  ser- 
vices and  taps  were  sounded.  The 
honorary  pall  bearers  were:  C.  C. 
Hutchinson,  F.  W.  Kittredge,  A.  G. 
Cumnock,  A.  G.  Pollard,  N.  W. 
Norcross,  C.  L.  Knapp,  E.  E. 
Sawyer,  C.  W.  Whidden  and  Joseph 
Peabody.  The  active  bearers  were 
members  of  the  various  Masonic 
bodies. 


THE  RADICAL  VOTE  FOR 
1912. 

BF  F,  Q,  R.  GORDON. 

While  the  returns  are  not  as  yet 
all  in  for  the  radical  vote,  enough 
is  known  to  estimate  very  near  the 
official  count.  In  the  first  place  the 
Socialist  party  have  polled  just 
about  one  million  votes.  It  may  be 
a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  but  it 
will  not  be  far  from  a  million.    The 


Prohibition  party,  which  has  a  num- 
ber of  socialistic  planks,  municipal 
ownership,  nationalization  of  rail- 
ways, etc.,  have  polled  about  300,000 
votes.  The  Socialist  Labor  party, 
the  extreme  Socialist  organization, 
have  polled  some  50,000  votes,  and 
the  Progressive  party  have  a  record 
of  over  4,000,000  votes  for  their 
presidential  ticket.  While  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  call  the  Bull  Moose 
party  a  Socialist  organization,  yet 
that  party  had  twenty-one  socialistic 
planks  similar  to  those  of  the  Social- 
ist party  platform.  To  sum  up:  We 
have  over  a  million  votes  for 
straight  out  Socialism,  and  we  have 
over  four  million  votes  cast  for  a 
sort  of  semi-SociaHsm,  though  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  at  least  half  of 
the  Bull  Moose  votes  were  personal 
Roosevelt  votes.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  Socialists  have 
been  supplied  with  a  great  deal  of 
political  ammunition.  The  denun- 
ciation by  Roosevelt  of  the  two  old 
parties  and  their  leaders,  as  "polit- 
ical crooks"  and  "liars"  has  sort  of 
"proved"  to  the  red  flag  wavers  that 
they  have  been  "right"  all  the  time. 
Moreover,  we  are  now  told  that 
after  the  Bull  Moose  party  gets  its 
twenty-one  socialistic  planks  in  the 
statute  books,  there  will  be  more 
coming,  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
every  new  radical  party  becomes 
more  and  more  radical,  so  that  we 
have  to  face  this  fact:  There  are  a 
million  Socialist  votes  and  at  least 
two  million  other  voters  who  may 
be  called  half-baked  Socialists. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  within  the 
next  five  years  the  Bull  Moose  party 
will  have  municipal  ownership  and 
the  nationalization  of  railways  as  a 
part  of  their  creed. 
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Is  it  not  time  that  the  sane  and 
sober  citizen  of  this  nation  begins  to 
take  notice  of  all  this? 

The  Socialist  party  has  at  the 
present  time  some  150,000  dues 
paying  members;  they  are  expending 
more  than  a  million  dollars  every 
year  for  their  propaganda;  their 
campaign  is  continuous  and  they  are 
greatly  aided  by  the  radical  agita- 
tors, for  the  latter  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  Socialist  crop.  In 
the  light  of  these   facts   it  is  clear 


that  there  is  only  one  safe  political 
organization  in  this  country  today 
dealing  with  the  social  question,  and 
there  is  only  one  safe  political  or- 
ganization for  the  defence  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  and  that  is  the  Repub- 
lican party.  The  latter  must  remain 
the  great  conserving  and  conserva- 
tive party  of  the  country.  If  it  does 
this  it  will  win  most  of  the  time.  If 
the  Republican  party  attempts  to 
compete  with  the  radical  parties  it 
will  fail  and  deserve  to  fail. 


THE  TARIFF  SITUATION- 


Some  Press  Opinions  Regarding  the  Effects  of  Wilson's  Election 

Upon  Tariff  Revision,  and  of  an  Extra  Session  of 

the  New  Congress- 


Prom  the  TwHU  MatkufaoiurerB'  Journal. 

Although  President-elect  Wood- 
row  Wilson  has  received  a  plurality 
of  over  2,000,000  votes,  the  country 
has  expressed  its  allegiance  to  the 
protective  tariff  principle  by  a  ma- 
jority of  more  than  1,000,000.  Both 
Republicans  and  Progressives  fa- 
vored adequate  protection  to  do- 
mestic industries,  and,  although  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  upon  less  vital 
issues  prevented  the  will  of  the  pop- 
ular majority  from  prevailing  upon 
this  one  supreme  question,  failure  of 
the  dominant  party  to  defer  to  this 
great  majority  will  bring  swift  retri- 
bution. So  plainly  have  the  people 
spoken  that  no  referendum  is 
needed,  but  were  it  possible  to  obtain 
a  National  expression  upon  this 
question  alone  no  sane  man  can 
doubt  that  the  present  large  major- 
ity would  be  swelled  by  a  very  large 
percentage  of  Democratic  votes. 


That  President-elect  Wilson  and 
large  numbers  of  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  adequate  protection  to  domestic 
industries  is  accepted  as  a  permanent 
National  policy  by  a  vast  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  has  been 
apparent  in  their  public  utterances 
during  the  recent  campaign.  That 
these  progressive  leaders  of  the  De- 
mocracy will  exert  themselves  to  sat- 
isfy this  majority  and  thus  prolong 
their  control  of  National  affairs  is 
confidently  to  be  expected,  but  not 
until  they  have  proved  their  ability 
to  dominate  the  radical  Bourbon  ele- 
ment in  the  party,  to  whom  the  term 
Democrat  is  synonymous  with  free 
trade  or  tariff  for  revenue,  will  the 
business  world  feel  safe. 

Business  men  irrespective  of  party 
are  pinning  their  faith  in  a  continu- 
ance of  present  prosperity  upon  the 
ability,   fair-mindedness   and   coura- 
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geousness  of  President-elect  Wilson, 
House  Leader  Underwood  and  a  few 
Senators  and  Representatives  of 
known  progressive  ideas  from  manu- 
facturing States,  both  North  and 
South.  These  men,  who  should  be 
familiar  with  the  tariff  needs  of  the 
great  industries,  whose  stockholders 
and  wage  earners  they  represent  and 
are  sworn  to  protect,  must  be  de- 
pended upon  to  thwart  the  low  tariff 
demands  of  the  Bourbon  element  in 
the  party.  It  is  to  them,  and  not  to 
the  RepubHcan  minority  in  Con- 
gress, that  the  people  must  look  for 
a  continuation  of  the  American  scale 
of  wages  and  of  living  conditions. 


From  iM  New  York  Jowmal  of  Commerce, 

Already  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  which  has  triumphed  over  a 
divided  opposition  are  urging  that 
the  new  President  must  call  the  new 
Congress  together  in  extraordinary 
session  immediately  after  his  inaugu- 
ration to  take  up  the  work  of  revis- 
ing the  tariff  and  are  suggesting  that 
some  of  the  bills  which  were  passed 
by  the  present  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  brought  forward  and  put 
through  to  speedy  enactment,  while 
others  should  be  prepared  in  the 
meantime  to  supplement  them.  If 
there  had  been  a  clear  "mandate"  for 
a  speedy  and  thorough  revision,  this 
might  be  good  strategy,  and  it  may 
be  so  in  the  existing  situation  in  case 
the  work  can  be  so  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously directed  as  to  be  vindicated 
by  results,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  further  steps.  But  it  will  be  easy 
by  too  drastic  action  to  cause  a  reac- 
tion which  would  brinp:  the  opposing 
political  forces  together  a2:ain.  The 
House  will  be  too  strongly  Demo- 
cratic, while  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate mav   be  difficult   and  uncertain. 


There  should  be  action  upon  the  tar- 
iff, and  it  may  be  that  prompt  action 
would  be  best,  but  the  way  in  which 
the  party  victory  has  come  about 
dictates  sober  consideration  and  a 
clearly  devised  and  prudent  course, 
with  astute  calculation  of  conse- 
quences. Hasty  or  blundering  ac- 
tion might  prove  fatal  to  the  party's 
chance  of  continued  support. 


Prom  the  New  York  Tribune, 

Already  an  organized  movement 
has  begun  among  the  Democrats  to 
force  his  hand  in  the  matter  of  an 
extra  session.  Without  stopping  to 
inquire  whether  or  not  such  a  ses- 
sion fits  into  his  plans,  they  already 
have  a  clacque  crying  out  that  the 
party  is  pledged  to  immediate  down- 
ward revision  of  the  tariff  and  that 
"immediate"  means  the  neighbor- 
hood of  March  4.  It  is  even  urged 
by  some  that  the  party  is  committed 
to  the  passage  of  the  wool,  cotton, 
chemical,  steel  and  free  list  bills 
which  Congress  passed  at  the  last 
session  for  electioneering  purposes. 
This  is  a  plausible  suggestion,  but  it 
implies  that  the  Democrats  really  be- 
lieved in  those  bills  or  drew  them  for 
some  other  purpose  than  that  of  put- 
ting Mr.  Taft  "in  a  hole."  Governor 
Wilson  never  committed  himself  to 
them  and  may  not  care,  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Taft,  to  have  them  as  a  hole 
in  his  path. 

The  new  President  may  want  to 
choose  his  own  time  for  tariff  revi- 
sion, to  organize  his  administration, 
make  his  appointments,  get  control 
of  the  party  machinery  and  work  out 
a  careful  program  which  will  as 
nearly  as  possible  reconcile  the  party 
doctrine  of  tariff  for  revenue  only 
and  his  denunciation  of  protection  as 
per  se  injurious  to  expanding  Ameri- 
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can  business  with  his  somewhat  con- 
tradictory declaration  that  he  was 
following  in  the  liberal  protectionist 
path  of  Blaine  and  McKinley  and 
only  wanted  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
the  Republican  platform  of  1908  for 
an  adjustment  of  duties  to  cover  the 
diflference  in  the  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad  with  a  reason- 
able profit  to  the  domestic  producer. 
He  may  feel  that  Congressional  ideas 
on  the  tariff  are  not  sufficiently  clari- 
fied and  harmonized  to  produce  a  law 
which  would  be  creditable  to  the 
party  or  beneficial  to  the  country, 
and  that  he  must  take  time  to  en- 
lighten his  followers. 


From  the  TecDtile  Manufacturert'  Jonmal, 
Opinions  of  wool  manufacturers 
respecting  tariff  legislation  and  its 
effect  upon  their  division  of  the  tex- 
tile industry,  are  representative 
enough  to  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
general  ideas  in  the  textile  industry. 
While  the  trade  are  sanguine  of  un- 
interrupted prosperity  for  a  definite 
period,  should  no  announcement  of 
an  extra  session  be  made,  they  feel 
that  in  all  human  probability  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  advisers,  in  order  to 
keep  their  anti-election  pledges,  will 
be  obliged  to  take  early  and  radical 
action  on  the  tariff.  That  such  ac- 
tion cannot  help  but  be  disastrous  is 
the  general  feeling,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  wage  reductions  and  shut- 
downs are  clearly  pointed  out  by 
these  important  factors. 

The  statements  to  which  we  have 
referred  are  not  given  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  operative  or  of  the 
ultimate  consumer.  If  such  accusa- 
tion could  have  been  made  before 
election,  and  we  deny  that  it  could, 
there  is  no  point  to  such  an  argument 
'today.      These    statements    are    the 


calm,  judicial,  unprejudiced  opinions- 
of  those  who  face  a  contingency 
which  may  mean  financial  disaster  to 
many,  but  which  is  viewed  with  op- 
timism and  the  hope  that  statements 
regarding  the  non-interference  with 
business  and  with  business  men  by 
the  successful  Presidential  candidate 
and  his  coadjutors  will  be  realized  in 
fact.  Little  fear  is  felt  of  the  imme- 
diate future,  but  at  the  same  time 
hard-headed  business  men  of  the  type 
of  those  quoted  cannot  blink  the  fact 
that  uncertainty  must  be  considered 
as  a  factor.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
regarded  as  injudicious  to  take  ac- 
tion before  the  program  in  connec- 
tion with  tariff  revision  is  much  bet- 
ter known  than  it  is  today. 


Prom  the  Boaton  Journal. 

President-elect  Wilson's  first 
word,  through  unofficial  channels^ 
has  a  ring  of  cheerful  reassurance 
that  carries  no  earthquakes  with  it. 
He  says:  "There  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing for  the  honest  and  enlightened 
business  men  of  the  country  to  fear. 
No  man  whose  business  is  conducted 
without  violation  of  the  right  of  free 
competition,  and  without  such  pri- 
vate understandings  and  secret  alli- 
ances as  violate  the  principle  of  our 
law  and  the  policy  of  all  wholesome 
commerce  and  enterprise,  need  fear 
either  interference  or  embarrassment 
from  the  administration."  Who 
could  ask  a  more  finished  declaration 
that  the  Democratic  platform  con- 
tained a  large  assortment  of  stage 
thunder  adapted   for   the   occasion? 


From  the  Boeton  Traneeript, 

Woodrow  Wilson  will  be  a  minor- 
ity President.  The  aggregate  vote 
for  Taft  and  Roosevelt  will  exceed 
that    which    Mr.    Wilson    received^ 
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This  circumstance  ought  to  impose 
upon  hinl  and  his  party  great  caution 
in  following  out  the  policies  enunci- 
ated in  the  Democratic  platform. 
Both  Taft  and  Roosevelt  stood  for 
protection.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  tariff 
revisionist,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
campaign  varied  from  a  radical  revi- 
sionist to  a  somewhat  conservative 
one.  With  a  Democratic  Senate  and 
a  Democratic  House  the  party  tend- 
ency may  be  to  go  to  extremes,  to 
cut  and  slash  tariff  schedules.  If  that 
tendency  is  manifested  there  will  be 
a  test  of  President  Wilson's  firmness 
and  of  his  political  sagacity  as  well. 


From  FV>re  and  Fabric. 

From  the  sweeping  Democratic 
victory  it  is  evident  that  American 
labor  is  willing  to  work  in  competi- 
tion with  labor  abroad  where  the 
wage  is  less  than  one-half  the  Amer- 
ican wage.  The  one  splendid  privi- 
lege accorded  the  American  work- 
man has  been  exercised  to  the  limit, 
and  now  we  must  look  for  adjust- 
ments and  be  prepared  for  a  four- 
year  period  that  will  leave  its  mark 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Evidently  a  change  was  desired, 
and  when  thousands  of  idle  workers 
go  down  to  the  docks  in  cities  where 
there  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  see  the 
loads  of  foreign  goods  being  deliv- 
ered to  supply  American  demand, 
while  the  large  and  small  home  es- 
tablishments are  curtailed  or  closed, 
there  should  be  no  kick.  The  word 
of  the  politician  was  taken  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  word  of  the  employer, 
and  American  industry  has  been  sold 
out  to  foreign  competitors  and  there 
is  '^gresit  rejoicing"  in  Elngland,  Ger- 
many and  France. 

Foreign  syndicates  will  now  take 
up  their  options  on  storage  lofts  and 


office  buildings  and  millions  of 
money  that  has  gone  into  circulation 
each  year  as  a  result  of  home  indus- 
try expanding,  will  now  go  abroad  to 
pay  work  people  in  foreign  countries, 
rather  than  in  America.  Strikes  and 
disorder  are  already  on  the  bills,  as 
wage  adjustments  are  as  sure  as  any- 
thing under  the  sun,  as  soon  as  mills 
and  factories  clean  up  the  advance 
business  now  booked,  and'  the  con- 
sumer will  not  be  able  to  buy  necessi- 
ties or  luxuries  one  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  at  the  present  time. 

From  Wa$hlnffUm  Oor.  of  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

Politicians  in  discussing  the  work 
of  the  experts  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  preparing  analysis 
of  business  anticipatory  to  an  imme- 
diate revision  of  the  tariff  next  spring 
are  disinclined  to  express  their  real 
feelings.  However,  it  is  evident  that 
the  progressive  element  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  is  slightly  hostile  to  the 
work,  inasmuch  as  it  was  conceived 
without  their  full  consent  and  ap- 
proval. Conservative  Democrats  arc 
unwilling  to  discuss  the  question,  as 
they  fear  to  do  so  now  would  antag- 
onize the  other  element,  although 
they  fully  realize  that  it  is  best  that 
the  country  should  know  that  a  thor- 
ough investigation  is  being  given  the 
tariff  so  that  no  one  can  say  that  the 
Democrats  were  acting  without  due 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

Republicans  declare  that  if  the 
plans  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  outlined  is  carried  out  the 
party  will  have  the  enmity  of  all  the 
business  men  of  the  country.  It  is 
declared  that  the  Democrats  have  a 
great  opportunity  to  win  the  favor 
of  the  country  if  they  only  confine 
their  reductions  to  those  paragraphs 
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which  are  recognized  to  be  unpar- 
donably  high.  For  instance,  they  say 
the  tarijBf  on  steel  rails  might  be  re- 
duced without  injuring  anyone;  so 
might  the  duty  on  stoves.  Espe- 
cially do  they  criticise  the  plan  of  the 
ways  and  Means  Committee  to  revise 
the  agricultural  schedule,  which,  the 
Republicans  say,  will  bring  no  relief 
whatever  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
because  it  would  reduce  the  farmers' 
profits. 

English  Views  of  the  Result. 

A  London  dispatch  November  7 
said:  *The  chief  interest  in  the 
American  presidential  election  for 
England  is  its  relation  to  the  tariff. 
Tariflf  reform  is  one  of  the  leading 
issues  in  British  politics.  The  Lib- 
eral papers  hail  the  Democratic  suc- 
cess as  a  great  victory  for  low  tariflf, 
which  is  certain  to  have  an  influence 
in  England." 

The  Daily  News  says:  "That  the 
Democratic  party  should  return  to 
oflBce  after  fifteen  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness is  nothing.  What  matters  is 
that  it  is  a  regenerated  party  which 
has  returned  intrusted  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  definite  mission 
and  led  by  a  man  who  has  char- 
acter and  intellect  to  carry  the  mis- 
sion through."  The  News  thinks 
that  Woodrow  Wilson's  election 
should  stimulate  all  men  of  the 
American  universities,  which  are 
more  national  and  democratic  than 
the  English,  to  participate  in  politics, 
and  adds:  "War  against  protection 
is  an  interest  common  to  all  peoples, 
and  the  world  has  too  long  been  de- 
nied that  inspiration,  that  leading 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  greatest  of  all  republics." 

The  Standard  says:  "The  people 
had  errown  tired  of  two  sets  of  office 


seekers,  grouped  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  the  game  into  parties  and 
divided  by  no  real  question  of  prin- 
ciple." The  Standard  holds  that  the 
Democratic  revision  will  leave  duties 
higher  than  the  tariff  reformers  in 
England  propose. 

The  Morning  Post  says:  "The 
significance  of  the  election  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  people  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  Taft  Administration,  which 
was  too  much  controlled  by  the 
bosses,  but  were  not  ready  to  accept 
the  advance  Roosevelt  program." 

The  Express  says:  "Mr.  Wilson's 
success  depends  upon  the  degree  to 
which  he  can  raise  enthusiasm  for 
fKDiitics  in  hitherto  apathetic  quarters. 
He  will  not  lav  violent  hands  on  the 
tariflf." 

"What  emerges  most  significantly 
from  the  election,"  says  the  Chroni- 
cle, "is  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  have  awakened  to 
keen  dissatisfaction  with  things  as 
they  are;  that  a  great  forward  surge 
is  agitating  the  mighty  mass;  that 
although  to  some  its  purposes  may 
be  confused,  to  some  its  battles  still 
fought  in  the  half  light,  there  is 
enough  will  and  vitality  in  the  gi- 
gantic nation  to  carry  it  forward  to 
final  victory." 

Francis  Dyke  Acland,  parliament- 
ary Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, speaking  at  Taunton,  referred 
to  the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
as  a  victory  for  reduced  tariflf  and 
said  that  the  English  democracy 
ought  not  to  turn  its  back  on  a  pol- 
icy which  other  Democracies  wished 
to  establish. 

"The  Times  in  an  editorial  thinks 
that  the  rise  of  the  Progressive  party 
may  well  prove  to  be  a  matter  of  su- 
preme moment  not  alone  in  the  in- 
ternational   politics    of    the    United 
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States,  but  in  the  history  of  modern 
democracy,  Mr.  Wilson's  success," 
adds  the  Times,  "will  largely  depend 
upon  his  skill  in  inducing  the  more 
conservative  of  his  party  to  move 
fast  enough.  His  task  is  not  easy, 
but  the  Democrats  succeed  to  power 
with  a  President  whose  character  and 
past  achievement  are  full  of  prom- 
ise." 


Canadian  Opinion. 
From  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Bmptrt, 

The  chances  are  that  a  Democratic 
President  and  a  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives  will  make  some 
serious  attempts  to  reduce  the  high 
American  tariff,  though  the  reduc- 
tions are  not  likely  to  be  of  a  sweep- 
ing character.  There  is  a  probabil- 
ity that  the  clamor  of  the  consumer 
will  lead  Governor  Wilson  to  place 
some  natural  product§^  on  the  free 
list,  and  if  this  is  done  Canada  may 
have  for  nothing  some  of  the  bene- 
fits for  which  she  was  urged  by  the 
continentalists  to  barter  her  birth- 
right. Canada  has  thrived  in  spite 
of  a  prohibitive  tariff  reared  against 
her  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  whether  the  tariff  is  main- 
tained, increased  or  reduced  she  will 
continue  to  thrive.  Canada  recog- 
nizes that  the  tariff  of  the  United 
States  is  exclusively  the  business  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
whatever  they  choose  to  do  with 
their  own,  Canada  will  be  well  satis- 
fied. 

An  Ottawa  dispatch  says:  "Can- 
ada will  naturally  welcome  the  down- 
ward revision  of  the  United  States 
tariff,  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
party  are  pledged.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  the  reciprocity  campaign,  sec- 
ondary to  the  national  argument  was 
the    economic    contention    that    the 


Democrats,  if  returned,  would  them- 
selves reduce  the  tariff  and  that  Can- 
ada would  benefit  to  at  least  some 
extent  without  surrendering  any  part 
of  its  fiscal  independence  or  forming 
any  alliance  with  Washington.  The 
election  of  Governor  Wilson,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  Democratic 
platform  is  interpreted  here  today  as 
justifying  this  prediction  in  fulfilment 
of  pledges,  the  triumphant  party  must 
revise  the  United  States  tariff,  and 
necessarily  it  must  be  downward. 
Some,  if  not  many,  lines  of  Canadian 
industry  and  production,  particularly 
those  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  living, 
should  obviously  reap  advantage. 
Reciprocity,  however,  though  still  in 
Democratic  favor,  and  quite  possible 
of  being  actively  revived  at  Washing- 
ton is  conceded  here  on  all  sides  as 
being  so  dead  an  issue  as  to  render 
its  further  advocacy  in  Canada  an 
impossibility.  The  situation  will  not 
change  an  iota  through  Governor 
Wilson  replacing  Mr.  Taft  at  the 
White  House." 


German  Press  Opinions. 

The  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  regarded  generally  by  the  German 
press  as  a  most  fortunate  occurrence 
for  Germany.  The  newspapers  say 
it  gives  promise  of  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  which  has  crippled  the  German 
export  trade  and  also  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  policy  of  tariff  "pin 
pricks,"  such  as  those  connected  with 
paper  pulp  and  split  peas,  under 
which  German-American  relations 
have  suffered. 

All  the  journals,  however,  warn 
the  German  commercial  world 
against  expecting  too  much  from  the 
Democrats  in  this  respect  and  point 
out  that  the  Democratic  party  will  be 
quite  as  responsive  to  the  protection 
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of  American  interests  as  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

The  ^Tost"  doubts  whether  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  promises  will  result  in 
anything  more  than  did  Roosevelt's 
or  Taft's.    It  continues  : 

"The  dollar  is  always  more  power- 
ful than  the  President's  will  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  trusts  which  Roosevelt 
was  unable  to  masticate  will  prove 
probably  too  tough  for  Wilson." 

The  "Tageblatt"  hopes  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  advent  will  inaugurate 


just  and  lasting  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many and  will  perhaps  serve  as  an 
example  to  European  protectionists. 
The  "Kreuz  Zietung"  says  the  Re- 
publicans are  the  chief  exponents  of 
imperialism  and  are  more  jingo  than 
the  Democrats,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Democrats  are  more 
friendly  to  Germany  than  the  Repub- 
licans, except  insofar  as  they  are  less 
belligerent  and  less  desirous  of  war 
with  Germany  or  any  other  power. 


OUT  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS  IN   1812. 


By  /Poland  Ringwalt. 


A  boy's  relish  for  the  sea-fights  of 
1812  is  not  keener  than  a  man's 
consciousness  of  their  importance. 
Materially  they  meant  so  little,  mor- 
ally they  counted  for  so  much.  All 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  could 
have  easily  been  stowed  away  in  a 
corner  ot  a  British  port.  One  line- 
of-battle-ship  could  have  sunk 
Perry's  and  Barclay's,  Macdon- 
ough's  and  Downie's  squadrons. 
Yet  morally  the  contests  of  181 2 
gave  new  heart  to  America,  amazed 
the  veterans  of  Great  Britain,  and 
raised  the  curiosity  of  France. 
Precedent  after  precedent  was  shat- 
tered. British  captains  had  grown 
careless  of  odds  against  them;  they 
learned  that  a  slight  superiority  on 
the  part  of  an  American  meant 
deadly  peril.  They  had  believed  that 
a  fight  was  practically  won  if  a  Brit- 
ish ship  could  get  near  enough  to 
board  an  enemy  and  several  times 
they  got  too  near.  It  was  almost  an 
Encflish    conviction    that    a    frigate 


was  clumsy  and  overweighted  if  she 
carried  a  battery  over  the  eighteen- 
pound  limit;  the  large  American 
frigates  carried  twenty-four  pound- 
ers, without  lessening  their  speed, 
and  with  a  terrible  increase  in  their 
destructive  force.  The  noisy  boasts 
of  the  American  pamphleteers  are 
justly  forgotten,  but  the  grim  fact 
that  the  Admiralty  concealed  the  re- 
ports of  the  actions  from  the  public 
eye  teaches  a  valuable  lesson.  It 
admits  of  but  one  interpretation — 
brave  Englishmen  must  have  poured 
out  their  souls  in  tales  of  those  swift 
ships  that  darted  like  serpents  and 
blazed  like  fire  rafts. 

Anecdotes  told  fifty  or  a  hundred 
times  may  yet  be  so  told  that  their 
moral  is  half  hidden.  It  is  true  that 
Hull  was  courteous  to  Dacres;  that 
Bainbridge  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to 
comfort  the  dying  Lambert;  that  the 
sailors  of  the  Hornet  shared  their 
clothing  with  the  crew  of  the  Pea- 
cock; that  Perry  and  Macdonough 
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dealt  humanely  with  their  prisoners; 
that  Allen  scrupulously  guarded  pri- 
vate property,  and  that  many  British 
captives  spoke  manly  words  of  grat- 
itude for  kindnesses  shown  them. 
But  so  many  deeds  of  mercy  hint  at 
something  more  than  mere  good 
himior;  they  breathe  a  pride,  a  sense 
that  the  American  navy  was  a  ser- 
vice of  almost  boundless  possibili- 
ties. We  forget  this,  and  yet  it  was 
recognized  by  thoughtful  English- 
men. Old  Admiral  Jarvis  lay  awake 
all  night  after  hearing  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Java.  "A  frigate  now 
and  then  must  be  lost,"  he  said, 
"war  is  a  lottery  and  must  have  its 
blanks.  What  worries  me  is  the 
stately  manner  in  which  Bainbridge, 
badly  hurt  as  he  was,  visited  the 
dying  Lambert  and  gave  him  back 
his  sword.  It  does  not  suggest  a 
young  country,  new  and  swagger- 
ing; it  shows  the  dignity  of  an  old 
Spanish  grandee  with  twenty  noble 
ancestors."  Perhaps  Jarvis  imag- 
ined that  Bainbridge  would  squirt 
tobacco  juice  over  the  bloody  deck 
of  the  Java,  and  say,  **We\\,  I 
reckon  them  Johnny  Bulls  larned 
something  this  time." 

Peace  be  to  Jarvis,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  there  have  been  offensive 
specimens  of  vanity  among  our 
countrymen.  He  may  not  have 
known  that  Bainbridge  (a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Sir  Arthur  Bainbridge 
by  the  way)  had  passed  through  a 
far  nobler  experience  than  the 
knighting  at  a  royal  levee  or  the 
purchase  of  a  title.  A  dozen  years 
before,  although  this  country  was 
then  at  war  with  France,  Bainbridge 
had  begged  the  Dey  of  Algiers  not 
to  enslave  the  unfortunate  French- 
men in  his  power.  The  Dey  mock- 
ingly granted  the  French  forty-eight 


hours  in  which  to  leave  port;  he 
knew  that  no  Algerine  captain  would 
help  them;  he  did  not  dream  that  an 
American  would  show  mercy  to  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  and  he 
fancied  that  his  prey  was  in  his 
grasp.  Bainbridge  took  the  French 
on  board  the  George  Washington, 
landed  them  all  in  safety,  and  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
First  Consul,  whose  name  was  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. 

The  fortunes  of  war  change,  and 
in  1803  Bainbridge  ran  aground  be- 
fore Tripoli.  During  his  weary  cap- 
tivity he  hit  on  a  plan  so  remarkable 
that  even  today  a  reader  holds  his 
breath  for  a  moment.  He  had  in  his 
crew  a  number  of  Englishmen,  and 
he  expressed  a  wish  that  Nelson 
would  insist  on  their  release  as  Brit- 
ish subjects.  If  this  request  was 
granted,  so  he  probably  thought,  it 
would  be  easy  to  ransom  the  rest  of 
the  crew.  If  it  was  not  granted  Nel- 
son might  sail  into  the  port  of 
Tripoli  and  knock  the  batteries  into 
splinters.  Nothing  came  of  the  plan, 
second  thought  disapproved  it,  but 
it  is  one  of  history's  many  oddities 
that  Bainbridge  and  Preble  gravely 
weighed  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
scheme  which  unquestionably 
granted  the  favorite  claims  of  Eng- 
land— first  that  one  born  a  British 
subject  never  ceased  to  be  a  British 
subject,  and  second  that  an  English 
seaman  could  be  taken  from  the  ves- 
sel of  another  nation. 

We  have  no  right  to  say  that  Ad- 
miral Jarvis  was  in  duty  bound  to 
study  Bainbridge's  record,  but  the 
facts  are  given  to  show  that  Bain- 
bridge was  no  mere  Jack  tar,  with 
his  darlin*^:  pleasure  a  night's  carouse 
and  his  hij^hest  ideal  a  bag  of  prize 
money.     He   was    a   man   who   had 
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been  reared  in  the  house  of  a  coun- 
try physician,  who  knew  the  fore- 
castle and  the  cabin  of  the  merchant 
service,  who  had  endured  French 
and  Tripolitan  captivity,  who  had 
thought  deeply  on  international  law 
and  on  the  customs  of  different  na- 
tions. A  Sultan  had  treated  him 
with  courtesy,  a  vizier  had  been  his 
friend,  a  Dey  of  Algiers  had  threat- 
ened him  with  violence,  a  French 
consul  had  sent  him  a  letter  of 
thanks;  he  had  heard  the  guns  of 
his  own  countrymen  strike  his  own 
prison  wall,  he  had  felt  the  agony  of 
seeing  the  "Philadelphia"  run 
aground  and  the  delight  of  seeing 
her  blaze  while  her  guns  fired  into 
the  Tripolitan  batteries.  It  does  not 
amaze  us  to  read  that  Bainbridge 
showed  dignity  in  the  hour  of  con- 
quest, for  he  had  learned  patience  in 
the  hard  school  of  a  dungeon. 

Had  Jarvis  known  what  every 
schoolboy  ought  to  know,  that  Bain- 
bridge and  Stewart  were,  morally 
speaking,  entitled  to  a  large  share  of 
all  the  credit  won  by  the  navy  of 
1812,  he  would  have  been  amazed. 
The  entire  Cabinet  had  decided  to 
lay  up  our  vessels  in  harbor  because 
it  was  deemed  hopeless  to  struggle 
against  resistless  British.  Barn- 
bridge  and  Stewart  wrote  to  the 
President,  pleading  for  the  navy,  de- 
claring that  harbor  service  would 
ruin  its  morale,  urging  that  it  be 
given  a  chance,  and  the  chance  was 
given.  We  shall  never  see  the  letter. 
It  perished  when  the  British  burned 
our  Capitol,  but  certain  results  that 
followed  the  letter  are  memorable. 

Now  can  anyone  imagine  Jarvis  or 
any  other  British  admiral  hearing  all 
this?  There  were  in  the  English 
merchant  service  many  good  sea- 
men,   many    sturdy    fighters,    many 


who  might  have  entered  the  navy  as 
excellent  boatswains  or  even  sailing 
masters.  Fifty  years  before  there 
had  been  a  number  of  officers  who 
had  come  from  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. But  eighteenth  century  Eng- 
land assumed  that  its  admirals 
would  come  from  fine  old  country 
houses,  from  neat  villas,  from  par- 
sonages or  from  the  residences  of 
thriving  lawyers.  There  was  a  roar 
of  laughter  at  the  bare  idea  of  Cap- 
tain Jenkins  (he  of  the  mutilated 
ear)  making  the  fine  speech  attrib- 
uted to  him,  "I  commended  my  soul 
to  God  and  my  cause  to  my  coun- 
try "  It  was  generally  believed  that 
a  merchant  captain  must  be  socially 
inferior  to  a  man  of  quarter-deck 
training.  We  may  be  fairly  certain 
that  Admiral  Jarvis  had  never 
known  a  man  reared  in  the  merchant 
service  who  had  given  a  banquet  at 
Constantinople,  received  a  letter 
from  Napoleon,  suggested  a  policy 
for  Nelson,  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  a  Danish  consul,  and  visited  a 
dying  captain  of  the  British  navy. 
An  American  merchant  captain  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  no 
Englishman  who  had  handled  car- 
goes of  rum  and  sugar  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Indeed  the  American  navy  was 
marvelously  like  the  English,  and 
quite  as  unlike  it.  Side  by  side  with 
hatred  of  the  press  gangs  and  dis- 
like of  a  nobility,  there  was  an  in- 
tense pride  in  the  great  triuniphs  of 
England,  a  sense  that  we  had  in- 
herited them  along  with  the  common 
law  and  the  Bible  of  161 1.  Captain 
Jones,  he  who  took  the  Frolic,  had 
noble  blood  in  his  veins,  but  he  care- 
fully melted  down  his  old  silver  lest 
his  family  should  see  the  armorial 
bearings — his    rank    in    the    United 
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States  navy  was  all  his  heart  craved. 
Yet  we  suspect  that  if  one  of  Cap- 
tain Jones*  forbears  had  fought  with 
Blake  or  cruised  with  Anson,  he 
would  have  counted  that  as  a  legiti- 
mate cause  for  pride.  The  navy 
prized  all  the  traditions  of  Hawke 
and  Rodney;  it  was  not  boyish  and 
silly  enough  to  declare  that  English 
ships  could  be  easily  beaten,  but  it 
prepared  itself  for  a  fight,  and  it  was 
ready  when  the  storm  broke. 

From  first  to  last  we  have  cause 
to  be  proud  of  our  countrymen  who 
went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Halt 
a  dozen  cruisers  pursued  Hull,  and 
yet  he  escaped  from  them  all.  As 
the  Guerriere  neared  he  suffered  tor- 
ture indescribable  lest  his  English- 
born  sailors  (about  half  his  crew) 
should  be  afraid  of  the  halter  that 
menaced  them  if  taken  prisoners, 
but  the  Englishmen  were  as  stead- 
fast as  his  best  native  seamen.  Law- 
rence, his  own  ship  barely  scratched, 
and  the  Peacock  going  to  the  bot- 
tom, deserved  the  praise  he  won. 
Blakely  seemed  to  play  in  the  most 
perilous  waters.  It  was  sport  for 
him  to  seize  his  prey  under  the  guns 
of  a  mighty  ship;  he  left  a  sinking 
vessel  to  prepare  for  another  oppon- 
ent. His  daring  in  waters  swarming 
with  British  craft  recalls  Dun- 
donald's  cruises  along  the  coast  of 
Spain.  Biddle,  chased  by  his  giant 
foe,  almost  captured,  and  yet  making 
his  escape  after  all,  what  shall  we  say 
of  him?  Could  a  Paul  Jones  himself 
have  cut  up  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  as  Porter  did;  was  his  fight 
off  Scarborough  better  than  Porter's 
noble,  though  fruitless  resistance  to 
the  hopeless  odds  against  him?  No 
doubt  there  were  manly  English  of- 
ficers at  Halifax,  but  they  would  not 
have  given  Lawrence  so  impressive 


a  funeral  had  they  not  admired  him 
with  the  admiration  no  brave  fellow 
ever  yet  concealed.  The  honors  paid 
to  Broke  for  taking  the  Chesapeake 
show  us  that  England  looked  on  the 
capture  of  an  American  frigate  as  a 
trophy  well  nigh  equal  to  a  French 
fleet.  Rodgers  cruised  in  Scotch 
waters  and  came  near  capturing  a 
jolly  party  containing  a  man  who 
wrote  "Waverley"  and  other  novels. 
With  this  daring,  the  Americans, 
blended  a  regularity,  a  subordina- 
tion, a  discipline  that  surprised  Brit- 
ish officers.  Stewart's  quickness  in» 
his  fight  with  the  Cyane  and  Levant 
is  not  more  creditable  than  tfici 
promptitude  with  which  he  cut  his 
cables,  and  steered  out  through  the 
fog,  just  in  time  to  avoid  odds  too 
heavy  for  resistance.  England  had 
beaten  the  gallant  seamen  of  Hol- 
land because  she  had  better  ships. 
She  had  taken  beautiful  French  ships 
because  she  had  better  seamen. 
Here  on  a  shore  recently  freed  from 
colonial  leading  strings,  she  found 
ships  as  graceful  as  those  of  France, 
seamen  even  better  than  those  of 
Holland,  and  a  gunnery  that  was 
simply  diabolical  in  its  effect. 

Strong  or  weak,  disciplined  or  un- 
disciplined, the  American  tar 
seemed  to  aim  and  to  aim  wherever 
he  could  do  the  most  damage  or  spill 
the  most  blood.  Whinyates  said, 
after  surrendering  the  Frolic,  that  he 
had  not  twenty  sound  men  left  on 
deck.  Hull  had  the  odds  on  his  side, 
but  how  he  increased  those  odds  by 
his  terrible  fire!  Lawrence  in  the 
Chespeake  was  barely  out  of  port, 
yet  he  made  a  good  showing  with 
his  guns.  Porter  was  hopelessly 
overmatched,  and  still  the  damage 
he  did  with  a  few  small  guns  never 
faded  from  Hillyar's  memory.     Un- 
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able  to  account  for  the  marvelous 
efficiency  of  American  cruisers  and 
crews  the  British  fell  into  the  habit 
of  saying  that  our  frigates  and 
sloops  were  manned  with  picked  sea- 
men. They  said  this  in  all  honesty, 
because  they  believed  it,  verily  they 
said  it  so  often  that  some  Americans 
believe  it,  but  it  was  not  true,  and 
could  not  be  true.  Will  the  reader 
of  19 12  pause  and  consider  what  a 
picked  crew  means  ? 

An  English  fleet  might  hear  that  a 
pirate  of  exceptional  speed,  with  an 
able  captain,  and  an  expert  crew  was 
off  St.  Kitts.  She  was,  we  will  sup- 
pose, burning  and  sinking  merchant- 
men till  the  underwriters  were  fran- 
tic, and  not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost. 
A  fast  schooner,  not  drawing  too 
much  water,  was  ordered  to  go  after 
her,  a  well-trained  officer  was  placed 
in  command,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
have  a  picked  crew.  The  flag  ship 
would  give  him  twenty  men,  all 
sober,  obedient,  capable — not  one  of 
whom  had  ever  been  put  in  irons  or 
tied  up  at  the  gangway.  Beside  the 
flag  ship  lay  a  razee ;  she  would  give 
him  a  dozen  of  her  best  sailors — the 
fellows  who  were  quickest  in  the 
rigging,  shrewdest  at  the  guns,  most 
expert  with  the  cutlass.  Half  a 
dozen  other  vessels  would  each  give 
him  the  cream,  the  men  whom  the 
first  lieutenant  sighed  to  lose,  the 
men  who  naturally  rose  to  be  gun- 
ner's mates  or  captains  of  foretops. 
In  a  short  time  he  would  have  the 
best  of  the  fleet,  the  men  who  were 
naturally  submissive  to  their  officers 
and  only  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
A  rivalry  might  spring  up — that  is, 
the  men  from  the  Foudrayant  might 
seek  to  prove  that  they  were  better 
seamen  than  their  messmates  from 
the  Indefatigable,  but  such  rivalries 


are  beneficial,  not  injurious  to  a 
ship's  company.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  picked  crews  from 
a  navy  of  seven  hundred  vessels,  but 
a  navy  of  seventeen  vessels  could  not 
offer  the  same  advantages. 

Cooper  declares  that  only  once  in 
the  whole  contest  did  any  of  our  ves- 
sels possess  a  crew  extraordinarily 
superior  to  the  average  of  the  navy. 
The  Constitution,  on  her  two  last 
cruises,  seems  to  have  had  a  crew  of 
rare  excellence.  But  generally  a 
frigate  or  sloop  took  what  she  could 
get,  and  made  the  best  of  it.  The 
fact  is  that  the  average  was  high, 
that  as  a  rule  an  American  was  a 
trifle  quicker  in  the  rigging  and  a 
great  deal  more  deadly  as  a  shot 
than  an  Englishman.  An  American 
crew  was  more  intelligent,  quite  as 
brave,  a  shade  better  disciplined,  and 
far  more  adaptable  to  circumstances 
than  an  English  crew.  The  English- 
man naturally  supposed  that  -we  had 
picked  crews  because  he  had  them; 
we  had  them  not,  first  because  we 
could  not  have  them,  and  second  be- 
cause we  did  not  so  urgently  need 
them.  When  we  broke  off  from 
Great  Britain  we  left  picked  crews  as 
we  left  monarchy,  the  peerage  and 
the  Established  Church,  the  pur- 
chase of  commissions,  the  woolsack, 
and  the  coats  of  arms.  The  mistake 
was  pardonable,  but  the  explanation 
should  be  decisive. 

Less  than  a  generation  lay  be- 
tween the  acknowledgment  of  our 
independence  and  Perry's  triumph 
on  Lake  Erie.  Only  fifteen  years 
after  Washington's  death  and  Mac- 
donough  was  victor  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Less  than  ten  years  after  the 
Leopard  fired  into  the  Chesapeake, 
and  we  had  followed  up  our  victories 
over  the  English  by  sending  a  squad- 
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ron  to  Algiers.  It  seems  beyond  the 
possibilities,  and  yet  we  can  isee  that 
the  navy  of  1812  was  a  navy  from 
which  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  a 
g^eat  deal. 

On  the  seven  hundred  cruisers  of 
Great  Britain  there  were  men  who 
had  been  seized  by  press  gangs,  and 
dragged  from  seashore  homes. 
There  were  men  taken  from  the  mer- 
chant service  who  longed  to  get 
back  to  it.  Hundreds,  or  rather  say 
thousands,  had  been  coaxed  into  the 
service  after  a  jorum  of  rum  punch. 
Contrast  them  with  the  sailors  who 
had  chosen  our  flag  because  they 
believed  in  the  cause  or  because  they 
had  been  deprived  of  employment  by 
the  Embarero.  The  difference  is  in 
favor  of  the  Americans.  Without 
claiming  that  the  average  officer  was 
equal  to  Bainbridge,  yet  the  South 
had  few  better  representatives  of  the 
Cavalier  type  than  Shubrick. 
Stewart  was  a  man  of  strong  intel- 
lect. Porter  wrote  a  respectable 
book  on  his  voyages.  Decatur's 
conversation  had  won  the  heart  of 
Coleridge  and  Irving.  Jones  had 
practiced  medicine  and  held  a  court 
position.  Macdonough  was  a  man 
of  impressive  personality.  Blakely 
had  read  to  some  purpose  Morris 
was  a  man  whose  autobiography 
one  can  hardly  afford  to  leave  un- 
read. Lawrence  had  the  education 
that  befitted  the  son  of  a  good 
lawyer.  Assume  that  all  these  men 
had  been  captured,  and  that  Admiral 
Jarvis  had  met  them.  He  would 
have  been  convinced  that  the  young 
American  navy  was  a  very  respec- 
table institution.  Forecastle  for 
forecastle,  gunroom  for  gunroom, 
quarter  deck  for  quarter  deck,  it  well 
stood  the  comparison  with  the  giant 
navy  of  England. 


The  last  man  of  all  that  gallant 
little  navy  has  gone  to  his  long  ac- 
count. In  that  service  Fenimore 
Cooper  was  trained.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  strong  nautical  type  on  a 
far  inlander  still  remains  for  those 
who  read  the  account  of  Commodore 
Rodgers  bequeathed  to  us  by 
Thomas  H.  Benton.  Irving  so  loved 
that  navy  that  he  wished  to  go  with 
Decatur  to  Algiers.  Rough  as  were 
the  conditions  of  sea  life,  yet  men  of 
those  days  lived  to  read  Macken- 
zie's descriptions  of  his  cruises,  and 
to  see  Maury  digging  out  navigation 
from  a  Spanish  text  book.  Under 
the  canvas  of  1812  Farragut  devel- 
oped a  mind  that  seemed  to  have  an 
ostrich-like  greed  for  science  and 
marvelous  quickness  in  acquiring 
foreign  languages.  Within  a  gener- 
ation after  the  war  of  1812  Annap- 
olis threw  open  her  doors,  and 
scientific  education  began  in  earnest. 
In  any  view  of  what  we  vaguely  call 
"American  life"  space  must  be  found 
for  the  seafaring  American, — ^the 
old-fashioned  seaman  who  could 
fight  the  pirates  of  TripoH  and  grap- 
ple with  the  tars  of  Great  Britain; 
as  commercial  as  if  he  had  only 
known  the  counter;  as  hard  a  fighter 
as  if  he  had  yearned  for  stars  and 
garters  from  his  cradle;  the  man  in- 
ured to  fogs  and  gales,  calm  in  dark 
and  off  reefs;  the  sailor  who  could 
win  and  not  be  brutal,  who  could  be 
wrecked  and  not  forget  discipline. 
The  echoes  of  their  guns  sound 
through  the  verse  of  Holmes  and 
Longfellow,  and  their  deeds  are  re- 
told in  the  stately  pages  of  Mahan. 


A  Tariff  for  revenue  may  raise  suffi- 
cient revenue,  and  yet  be  so  low  as  to 
deprive  American  workers  of  American 
wages. — St.  Mary's  (W.  Va.)  Leader. 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING. 


The  financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun  writes  as  follows  under  a 
recent  date:  "The  figures  of  the 
thirteenth  decennial  census  show 
that,  as  compared  with  the  state  of 
aflfairs  at  the  preceding  census,  the 
population  of  the  country  has  in- 
creased 21  per  cent.,  while  the  quan- 
tity of  farm  crops  has  increased  but 
1.7  per  cent.  What  has  taken  place 
with  us  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  other  coun- 
tries under  similar  conditions  in  the 
past,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  tak- 
ing place  there  today.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  country  in  this  period 
has  been  almost  exclusively  along 
industrial  lines,  and  the  population 
of  the  world  has  enormously  in- 
creased. People  have  flocked  from 
the  farms  to  the  cities,  mostly  to  en- 
gage in  work  in  mills  and  factories, 
and  they  have  become  consumers 
rather  than  producers  of  foodstuffs. 
They  have  not  only  become  consum- 
ers, but  consumers  on  a  larger  scale, 
living  far  more  luxuriously  than  did 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  What 
the  outcome  of  these  tendencies  will 
be  no  one  will  say,  but  it  is  to  these 
tendencies  and  not  to  any  increased 
gold  production  that  the  higher  cost 
of  living  is  due." 

The  Rochester,  New  York,  Post 
Express  says :  "The  so-called  neces- 
sities of  life,  which  now  include  so 
much  that  was  never  formerly  con- 
sidered necessary,  cost  more  today 
than  ever  before  in  every  civilized 
land  on  earth,  and  it  is  coming  to  be 
seen  that  very  many  causes  con- 
tribute to  this  result.  No  thoughtful 
man  who  is  not  talking  for  political 
effect  maintains  any  longer  that  any 
one   cause   or  any   five   causes   are 


solely  responsible  for  the  increasing 
cost  of  the  things  we  buy.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  however,  that  if  all  of  us  are 
getting  better  pay  for  our  work  than 
formerly,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case, 
the  things  that  all  of  us  make  or 
raise  must  cost  more  to  all  of  us 
when  we  buy  them.  .  .  .  Food  is 
higher  everywhere  because  it  is 
scarcer;  consumption  is  outrunning 
production;  and  if  we  can  still  keep 
wages  up  by  our  protective  tariff  we 
can  better  afford  to  pay  high  prices 
than  the  people  of  lands  where  labor 
is  less  well  paid.  Food  is  as  high 
with  them,  but  they  eat  less  of  it, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  less  de- 
sirable and  less  expensive  foods. 
They  have  to;  their  wages  are  so 
much  lower  than  ours." 


PROSPECT   OF   THE   INCOME 
TAX. 

Frum  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

One  result  of  the  election  may  be 
the  ratification  of  the  income  tax 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion before  the  beginning  of  the  new 
administration  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. It  requires  the  favorable 
action  of  the  legislatures  of  thirty- 
six  States,  or  three-fourths  of  the 
total  number.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  already  received  notice  of 
ratification  by  thirty-two  States  and 
of  rejection  by  only  four,  Connecti- 
cut, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island 
and  Utah.  Two,  Ohio  and  Louis- 
iana, have  taken  favorable  action,  of 
which  official  notice  has  for  some 
reason  not  been  yet  received.  This 
leaves  only  two  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  ratification,  and  there  are 
ten  States  which  have  not  taken  de- 
cisive action.  These  are  Delaware, 
Florida,  Massachusetts,  New  JerseVj 
New    Mexico,    Pennsylvania,    Ver- 
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mont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
Wyoming.  Virginia  is  the  only  one 
of  these  which  does  not  have  a  legis- 
lative session  the  coming  winter  and 
at  least  four  of  the  legislatures  which 
do  meet  are  expected  to  ratify. 
These  are  Massachusetts,  New 
Mexico,  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia. 

The  amendment  gives  to  Congress 
the  power  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes 
on  incomes  from  whatever  source 
derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  census  or  enu- 
meration." Objection  was  raised  to 
this  by  Governor  Hughes  in  this 
State  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
give  Congress  power  to  tax  the  in- 
come derived  from  State  and  muni- 
cipal bonds,  which  would  adversely 
affect  the  credit  of  States  and  cities 
and  increase  the  rates  of  interest 
which  their  obligations  would  have 
to  bear.  This  objection  prevented 
the  ratification  of  the  amendment  in 
this  State  until  there  was  a  change  in 
the  control  of  the  Legislature,  and 
has  undoubtedly  delayed  it  in  other 
States.  It  is  a  valid  objection,  and 
"there  are  others,"  the  chief  of  which 
applies  to  the  income  tax  in  any 
form,  as  working  inequitably  in 
practice,  however  just  it  may  seem 
in  theory. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  income 
tax  amendment  will  be  ratified  be- 
fore the  new  Congress  comes  into 
power.  Then  it  will  depend  upon 
that  body  whether  the  power  to  im- 
pose the  tax  shall  be  exercised,  and, 
if  so,  in  what  form  and  to  what  ex- 
tent. It  is  to  be  considered  that 
State  legislatures  already  have  the 
power  to  impose  such  a  tax  and 
there  will  be  a  chance  of  a  double 
taxation  of  incomes.     A  revision  o! 


the  tariflf  which  will  materially  re- 
duce the  revenue  from  that  source 
will  present  a  temptation  for  making 
up  the  deficiency  by  taxing  incomes, 
but  there  are  other  available  means 
which  are  less  objectionable.  There 
is  nothing  simpler,  more  effective 
and  more  certain  and  economical  to 
collect  than  a  moderate  stamp  tax, 
which  is  quite  free  from  the  objec- 
tion to  an  inquisitorial,  annoying 
and  uncertain  income  tax.  It  is  a 
matter  that  will  call  for  more 
thoughtful  consideration  than  it  has 
yet  received  before  Congress  acts. 

DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  E. 
JOSLIN. 
We  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  William  E.  Joslin,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  Home  Market 
Club  for  several  years  past,  who 
died  at  his  home  in  Providence  No- 
vember 18,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
He  was  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Joslin  Manufacturing  Company; 
a  member  of  the  Squantum  Associa- 
tion, the  Providence  Board  of  Trade, 
and  of  Ancient  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M. 
of  Nashua,  N.  H.  He  was  bom  in 
Johnston,  R.  I.,  on  March  13,  1842. 
He  established  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing shoe  and  other  laces  in 
Richmond,  South  Scituate,  in  1865 
The  concern  was  incorporated  in 
1892  and  consolidated  in  1899.  In 
1893,  Mr.  Joslin  established  a  finish- 
ing plant  in  Providence.  He  was 
also  founder  of  the  William  E.  Jos- 
lin Company,  later  known  as  the 
Elmwood  Mills.  Mr.  Joslin  was 
married  in  Providence  to  Miss 
Theresa  Brown  on  July  21,  1865. 
One  son,  William  H.  Joslin,  was 
bom,  who  is  vice-president,  assistant 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of 
the  business  founded  by  his  father. 
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PROTECTION  AND  PROS- 
PERITY. 


37  WALTER  J.  BALLARD, 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  past  fif- 
teen protective  tariff  years  our  na- 
tional wealth  has  increased  from 
seventy-seven  billion  dollars  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  billion  dollars,  a 
gain  of  fifty-three  billion  dollars. 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  ten  pro- 
tective tariff  years,  1 900-1 910,  the 
value  of  our  farms  and  farm  prop- 
erty rose  from  twenty  billion  dollars 
to  forty-one  billion  dollars,  a  gain  of 
twenty-one  billion  dollars? 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  past  fif- 
teen protective  tariff  years  our  busi- 
ness has  been  so  large  that  our 
yearly  bank  clearings  have  risen 
from  fifty-four  billion  dollars  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  billion  dollars,  an 
increase  of  one  hundred  and  six  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year? 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  ten  pro- 
tective tariff  years,  1900-10,  our 
yearly  factory  output  rose  from 
thirteen  billion  dollars  to  twenty- 
one  billion  dollars,  a  gain  of  eight 
billion  dollars  a  year;  that  the  wages 
(salaries  not  included)  paid  in  1910 
amounted  to  three  billion  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  million  dol- 
lars, a  gain  of  ten  protective  tariff 
years  of  one  billion  one  hundred  ana 
five  million  dollars  a  year? 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  past  fif- 
teen protective  tariff  years  our  yearly 
exports  have  increased  in  value  from 
one  billion  and  fifty  million  dollars 
to  two  billion  and  two  hundred  and 
four  million  dollars,  a  step  forward 
of  one  billion  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  million  dollars  a  year? 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  past  fif- 
teen protective  tariff  years  our 
yearly  imports  (mainly  of  materials 


for  factory  use)  have  increased  from 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  million 
dollars  to  one  billion  six  hundred 
and  fifty-three  million  dollars,  an  in- 
crease of  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  million  dollars  a  year? 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  past  fif- 
teen protective  years  our  money  in 
circulation  has  jumped  from  one  bil- 
lion six  hundred  and  forty  million 
dollars  to  three  billion  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  million  dollars,  a 
jump  of  one  billion  six  hundred  and 
thirty-six  million  dollars? 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  past  fif- 
teen protective  tariff  years  the  de- 
posits in  our  banks  have  risen  from 
five  billion  dollars  to  sixteen  billion 
dollars,  a  gain  to  our  bank  deposit- 
ing people  of  eleven  billion  dollars, 
of  which  gain  over  three  billion  dol- 
lare  belong  to  our  workers? 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  past  fif- 
teen protective  tariff  years  the  yearly 
value  of  our  farm  products  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  five  billion 
dollars  to  not  quite  nine  billion  dol- 
lars, a  gain  to  our  farmers  of  over 
four  billion  dollars  a  year? 


THE  SPECIAL  SESSION. 
From  the  New  York  Trihune. 
Everybody  must  admire  the  new 
President's  courage  in  summoning  Con- 
gress to  revise  the  tariff,  with  the  recol- 
lections of  other  Presidents  before  him. 
Mr.  Taft  called  an  extra  session  for  this 
purpose,  and  from  the  moment  the  task 
was  accomplished,  his  party  seemed  to 
have  struck  a  toboggan.  Mr.  Cleveland 
led  the  Democracy  in  tariff  revision  and 
saw  it  "snowed  under"  as  soon  as  the 
voters  could  get  at  the  ballot  boxes, 
with  a  fury  that  knew  no  parallel.  Har- 
rison revised  the  tariff,  and  tin  pedlers 
became  the  most  effective  of  all  opposi- 
tion campaigners.  The  only  President 
who  had  revised  the  tariff  and  escaped 
popular  wrath  is  McKinley,  and  it  took 
a  foreign  war  to  save  him.     The  peace 
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commissioners  were  then  negotiating  in 
Paris,  and  the  cry  to  stand  by  the  gov- 
ernment sufficed  to  carry  the  House,  al- 
though by  a  greatly  reduced  majority. 
Tariff  making  is,  therefore,  extra  haz- 
ardous. Mr.  Roosevelt  never  showed 
himself  greater  as  a  politician  than  in 
letting  that  enterprise  alone.  With  this 
history  Mr.  Wilson  is  perfectly  familiar, 
and  yet  he  embarks  on  the  task  with  a 
cheerful  heart  and  a  party  majority  so 
great  as  to  make  his  veto  of  little  or  no 
potency.    Mr.  Cleveland  allowed  his  tar- 


iff bill  to  become  a  law  without  his  sig- 
nature. Mr.  Taft  was  widely  upbraided 
for  not  vetoing  a  measure,  whose  lead- 
ing schedule  he  had  publicly  declared 
indefensible.  Mr.  Wilson  may  have  a 
third  alternative.  If  the  Progressive 
Republicans  are  willing  to  work  with 
the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  as  they 
did  last  winter,  it  is  possible  that  his 
administration  may  be  responsible  for  a 
tariff  bill  passed  over  his  veto.  That 
would  be  a  restful  position,  viewed  in 
its  strategic  aspects. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 


I^rom  an  Address  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker^  of  Ohio. 


The  ordinance  of  1787  had  scarcely 
been  adopted  when  a  demand  for  a 
new  Constitution  resulted  in  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  thir- 
teen original  States  which  assembled 
in  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  a  most  remarkable  body  of 
men.  They  were  well  fitted  for  the 
work  they  were  to  undertake.  As 
colonists  they  had  studied  their  char- 
ters, and  as  revolutionists,  fighting  to 
establish  an  independent  govern- 
ment, they  had  a  responsibility  to  dis- 
charge that  had  made  them  earnest 
students  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. They  were  familiar  with  the 
democracies  and  the  monarchies  and 
the  oligarchies  of  antiquity,  as  well 
as  with  the  history  of  their  own  gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies.  Many  of  them  had  already 
had  experience  in  the  making  of 
governments  for  their  newly  created 
States.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  been 
President  of  the  Convention  that 
framed  a  Constitution  for  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1777.  At  the 
head  of  this  body  of  Convention 
makers    was    George    Washington. 


Associated  with  him  were  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  James  Madison  and 
James  Wilson  and  Gouveneur  Morris 
and  Charles  Pinckney  and  other 
statesmen,  whose  names  are  illustri- 
ous in  American  history.  They  real- 
ized the  serious  character  of  their 
work.  They  realized  that  they  were 
to  frame  a  government  that  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  many  mil- 
lions of  people  who  were  to  occupy 
this  vast  territory.  They  realized 
that  the  American  people  were  on 
trial  before  the  world;  that  they  had 
fought  a  successful  war  for  independ- 
ence, and  were  next  to  demonstrate 
whether  man  had  capacity  for  self- 
government;  and  whether  in  govern- 
ing themselves  by  a  popular  form  of 
government  they  could  unite  the 
American  States  in  a  common  Union 
and  create  over  them,  without  de- 
stroying them,  a  national  government 
and  invest  it  with  adequate  power  to 
preserve  its  nationality  and  to  main- 
tain its  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

Their     first     act     was     to     make 
George  Washington  President  of  the 
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Convention.  They  did  this  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  just  as  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress he  had  been  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Revolution- 
ary Army,  and  just  as,  later,  in  the 
first  Electoral  College,  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  to  be  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  again  by 
the  second  Electoral  College  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
character  of  his  associates  in  that 
Convention.  Their  names  and  their 
distinguished  services  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  familiar  to  all.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  no  more  capable  body, 
no  body  of  men  better  qualified  by 
wide  and  varied  experiences,  no 
more  patriotic  body,  no  more  con- 
scientious, faithful,  devoted  body  of 
men  ever  assembled  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  great  work  for  a  great 
nation. 

With  the  experiences  of  the  whole 
world  before  them  for  their  instruc- 
tion and  their  guidance,  they  brought 
forth  a  government  for  which  there 
was  no  complete  precedent.  They 
created  a  federal  power,  to  be  su- 
preme over  States  and  people  alike, 
as  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  it, 
and  these  powers  they  expressed  in 
a  written  Constitution.  Their  ex- 
periences had  made  them  distrustful 
of  centralized  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  taught  them  the  necessity 
therefor.  As  a  result  of  all  their 
study,  debate  and  discussion,  they 
finally  brought  forth  an  organic  law, 
which,  unlike  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, was  to  be  the  law  of  the 
people,  instead  of  the  law  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  Always  there- 
fore every  common  effort  was  put 
forth  by  States  as  such,  co-operating 


and  supporting  each  other.  The  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  provided  for 
a  confederation  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  The  very  first  sentence  of 
the  Constitution  declared:  We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  Union  .  .  . 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Consti- 
tution for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Federal  Government  thus  cre- 
ated by  the  people  was  then  given 
all  the  powers  deemed  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  discharge  the  purposes 
of  its  creation;  and  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers that  might  flow  from  a  superior 
controlling  federal  authority,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  hasty  and  ill-consid- 
ered action  by  the  people,  on  the 
other,  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances was  provided  by  the  creation 
of  three,  independent  and  co-ordi- 
nate departments  of  government — 
the  legislative  to  legislate — the  ex- 
ecutive to  execute — and  the  judicial 
to  decide  whether  in  any  case,  where 
it  was  so  charged,  the  limitations 
and  restrictions  of  the  Constitution 
were  violated,  and  if  so,  to  restrain 
such  violation. 

It  was  further  provided  that  all 
these  powers  should  be  exercised  by 
representatives  of  the  people,  di- 
rectly chosen  by  the  people,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  representing  the 
people  in  the  discharge  of  their  offi- 
cial functions. 

We  have  now  lived  under  that 
government,  since  it  was  put  into 
operation  in  1789,  nearly  a  century 
and  a  quarter — long  enough  to  be- 
come familiarly  acquainted  with  its 
character.  During  this  period  we 
have  grown  from  a  few  small, 
sparsely  settled  States  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  to  a  ,great  nation 
occunying-  an  imperial  domain  of  ter- 
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ritory  that  stretches  across  the  con- 
tinent from  ocean  to  ocean.  Our 
population  of  a  few  millions  has 
grown  to  near  a  hundred  millions. 
From  thirteen  States  we  have  grown 
to  forty-eight.  We  have  acquired 
possessions  in  the  far  distant  seas 
and  have  extended  our  jurisdiction 
over  them.  We  have  passed  through 
wars  with  other  nations  and  through 
the  bloodiest  civil  war  of  all  time. 
Through  all  this  period,  in  war  as 
well  as  in  peace,  we  have  steadily 
gained  in  strength,  in  honor,  in  re- 
nown, in  influence,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  are  today  the 
greatest  Republic  on  earth.  We  are 
today  the  happiest,  the  richest  of  all 
the  nations.  By  every  test  you  may 
make  to  determine  whether  we  have 
progressed,  you  will  find  that  we 
have  been  successful.  It  can  be 
safely  said,  therefore,  that  according 
to  the  highest  and  most  crucial  test, 
representative  government  has  not 
been  a  failure,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  triumphant  success  of  all 
the  ages. 

Nearly  every  civilized  people  in 
the  world  has  adopted  a  written  con- 
stitution as  the  basis  of  its  govern- 
ment. Only  a  few  weeks  .ago  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty 
in  China  and  the  substitution  of  a 
popular  government,  requested  our 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  to 
recommend  to  them  some  American 
competent  to  advise  them  in  the 
making  of  a  Constitution,  modeled 
after  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  word,  all  over  the 
world,  where  men  are  struggling  for 
greater  self-government  and  a 
greater  security  for  life  and  liberty, 
there  is  an  inspiration  to  pattern  as 
near  as  possible  after  us. 


From  the  work  of  that  little  band 
of  constitution  makers,  with  George 
Washington  as  its  head,  has  come 
forth,  therefore,  an  inspiration  under 
which  not  only  this  country  has- 
grown  g^eat,  and  prosperous,  and 
powerful,  and  rich  in  honor  and  good 
name,  but  an  inspiration  that  has 
spread  throughout  the  world,  caus- 
ing mankind  everywhere  to  struggle 
to  occupy  higher  planes  and  to 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  greater 
rights  and  privileges  and  liberties; 
and  yet,  while  this  is  true,  while  all 
the  world  is  paying  us  this  tribute, 
and  this  honor,  there  are  men  here 
at  home,  who  do  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate the^e  institutions, — ^men  who 
criticise  representative  government 
as  a  failure  and  seek  to  make  radical 
changes.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
our  government  has  been  assailed. 
The  assaults  of  today,  although  in 
different  form,  are  but  in  keeping 
and  in  line  with  other  assaults  that 
have  been  made  heretofore. 

The  greatest  assault,  the  most 
menacing  of  all  our  history,  was 
made  in  1861.  It  was  made  in  the 
name  of  secession,  a  doctrine  advo- 
cated by  the  statesmen  of  the  South 
in  the  interest  of  human  slavery. 

They  early  foresaw  that  the  free 
states  were  rapidly  outgrowing  them 
in  population  and  industrial  wealth 
and  political  power,  and  that  the  day 
would  come  when  they  would  be  in 
the  ascendent  in  the  councils  and 
government  of  the  nation.  Fearing 
for  the  safety  of  their  institution 
when  that  time  should  arrive,  they 
brought  forward  this  doctrine,  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  was  constitutional  for  a 
State  of  the  Union,  acting  as  a  State, 
to  break  up  and  destroy  that  Consti- 
tution by  simply  declaring  the  Union 
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at  an  end,  so  far  as  it  was  concerned, 
and  seceding  therefrom.  They  did 
this  in  the  face  of  the  declaration  in 
the  Constitution  that  that  instru- 
ment was  the  organic  law  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  supreme 
as  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Government  over  all  the 
States  and  all  the  people  alike. 

It  was  thought  by  most  of  us  when 
we  emerged  from  the  Civil  War  that 
all  the  great  troublesome  questions 
pertaining  to  American  politics  had 
been  permanently  settled.  In  the 
light  of  the  history  that  has  since 
been  made  that  belief  seems  simple 
and  child-like;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  growth  of  our  population,  the 
splendor  of  our  development  and  the 
increase  of  our  power  and  glory  as  a 
nation,  we  have  been  passing 
through  one  struggle  after  another 
of  a  political  character  that  has  ap- 
peared for  the  time  being  to  be  of 
vital  consequence. 

First,  there  came  the  great  contest 
about  the  reconstruction  of  the 
States;  about  what  their  statal  rela- 
tion should  be  to  the  Government 
they  had  undertaken  to  destroy;  the 
status  of  the  freed  man,  whether  he 
should  be  enfranchised  and  what 
should  be  his  rights  and  privileges; 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  finances;  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  better  banking 
system  to  be  substituted  for  what 
were  known  as  the  Wild  Cat  Banks, 
that  prevailed  prior  to  the  war;  then 
the  fierce  controversies  that  arose 
about  the  payment  of  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness created  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  preserve  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion; whether  it  should  be  paid  in 
lawful  money  of  the  world  or  in 
greenbacks  to  be  ground  out  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions,  as  occasion 
might   require;   and,   finally,   before 


quitting  this  subject  of  mone^^,  the 
last  great  contest  with  respect  to  our 
standard — ^whether  it  should  be  gold 
or  silver;  and  running  through  it  all, 
a  constant  war  and  contention  and 
battle  as  to  whether  the  industries 
and  the  labor  of  this  country  should 
be  protected  by  tariff  duties  from  an 
unjust  competition  with  the  indus- 
tries and  the  labor  of  the  older  coun- 
tries of  the  old  world,  where  they 
have  grossly  unjust  labor  conditions. 

One  after  another,  all  these  ques- 
tions have  been  met.  One  after  an- 
other they  have  all  been  debated. 
The  people  have,  through  these  de- 
bates and  discussions,  become  edu- 
cated with  respect  to  them,  and  to 
the  credit  of  the  American  people,  be 
it  said,  they  have  all  been  settled  con- 
sistently with,  not  only  the  honor, 
but  also  the  prosperity  and  best  in- 
terests, in  every  respect,  of  the 
American  people. 

As  we  passed  through  these  strug- 
gles we  were  constantly  growing 
stronger  as  a  people,  and  stronger  in 
our  faith  in  our  institutions.  It  was 
with  a  pride  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  that,  after  a  hundred 
years  of  experience,  we  celebrated 
the  establishment  of  our  institutions, 
celebrated  our  form  of  government, 
celebrated  the  demonstration  we 
claimed  had  successfully  been  made, 
of  man's  capacity  to  successfully  gov- 
ern himself;  proclaiming  to  the  world 
that  America  was  not  only  independ- 
ent as  a  nation  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions, but  that  she  had  become  great 
and  strong  and  powerful  under  her 
form  of  government,  which  she  had 
tested  and  with  which  she  was  thor- 
oughly satisfied. 

Our  example  is  regarded  with  dis- 
favor only  by  monarchies.  We  are 
the  hope,  the  light,  the  inspiration  of 
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the  rank  and  file  of  humanity  every- 
where. It  is  only  when  we  look 
about  us  at  home,  here  in  our  midst, 
that  anybody  can  be  found  to  criti- 
cise our  institutions,  our  form  of 
government,  its  operation  or  the  re- 
sults that  have  been  realized  by  us 
through  the  experience  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter  of  governmental  his- 
tory. 

It  is  only  here  that  anybody  has 
been  found  who  has  the  temerity  to 
tell  us  that  representative  govern- 
ment has,  according  to  our  experi- 
ence, proven  a  failure.  It  is  only 
here  in  our  midst  where  the  rich 
blessings  of  our  experience  are  en- 
joyed that  we  hear  loud  clamors  for 
radical  changes;  that  we  are  told  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Constitutions  of  the 
States  modeled  thereafter,  have  be- 
come in  large  part  obsolete;  that 
they  are  not  the  living,  expansive  in- 
struments they  should  be,  respond- 
ing to  the  new  ideas  and  the  new 
wants,  the  new  ambitions  of  the 
critics,  who  style  themselves  "the 
people." 

We  are  told  that  we  can  improve 
our  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment by  taking  away  from  the  judi- 
ciary its  independence  and  by  setting 
up,  as  a  check  on  our  Legislatures, 
a  new  Legislature  composed  of  the 
whole  body  politic  to  legislate  under 
the  forms  of  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum, without  debate,  without 
amendment,  without  official  resppn- 
sibility,  and  without  the  sanction  and 
responsibility  imposed  by  an  oath  of 
office. 

In  the  name  of  all  our  achieve- 
ments, let  us  be  careful  not  to  make 
radical  changes  that  have  not  been 
well  considered;  let  us  not  adopt  pro- 
Tisions   changing  our  organic  laws 


that  would  practically  inaugurate  a 
different  form  of  government  from 
that  under  which  we  have  been  liv- 
ing, simply  because  some  constitu- 
tional convention  has  proposed  them. 

George  Washington  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  been  dead,  it  is  true,  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  during  this 
long  period  great  changes  have  been 
wrought,  but  the  Constitution  they 
made  dealt  simply  with  general  prin- 
ciples, and  the  form  of  government 
they  established  had  regard  for  those 
conditions  of  life  that  are  permanent 
and  was  so  framed  as  to  wisely  leave 
to  the  legislative  power  they  created 
the  duty  of  dealing  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  and  the  changing  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  progress 
and  development 

The  more  we  study  their  work,  the 
more  we  will  learn  its  v^isdom  and 
the  more  we  compare  those  men  and 
their  work  with  modern  conventions 
and  the  men  who  compose  them,  and 
the  results  of  their  labors,  the  more 
our  confidence  will  be  strengthened 
in  that  what  we  already  have. 

Necessities  will  arise  for  changes 
of  provisions  in  our  organic  laws,  but 
there  will  not  come  any  necessity  for 
change  as  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples upon  which  our  organic  laws  are 
based.  No  necessity  will  come  for  a 
change  in  the  form  of  our  Govern- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  as  time 
passes,  according  to  all  indications, 
representative  government  will  be- 
come more  and  more  appropriate 
and  applicable,  not  only  to  this  coun- 
try, but  to  other  countries. 

Let  us,  therefore,  make  improve- 
ments where  necessary,  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  sap,  or  undermine,  or 
weaken  or  destroy  in  any  way  the 
foundations  of  the  great  superstruc- 
ture our  fathers  reared.     It  is  our 
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happy  privilege  today  to  realize  that 
our  struggles  were  not  in  vain,  that 
our  enemies  rejoice  with  us  in  the 
victory  we  achieved;  that  they  have 
become  in  good  faith  once  more  a 
part  of  this  Union;  that  they  love  it, 
are  willing  to  fight  for  it,  are  willing 
to  die  for  it,  and  all  because  we  have, 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg, 
^'government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people." 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  those  im- 
mortal words  he  was  talking  about 
the  kind  of  government  George 
Washington  and  his  associates  estab- 
lished; the  kind  of  government  under 
which  we  have  been  living.  He 
didn't  seem  to  know  any  radical 
changes  in  our  form  of  government 
were  necessary  or  desirable.  He  was 
satisfied  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  old  constitutional  conven- 
tion gave  us,  and  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  amendments  necessary 
to  abolish  slavery  and  restore  the 
Union  and  make  all  men  free  and 
citizens,  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
Constitution  they  framed.  As  we 
revere  the  memories  of  our  revolu- 
tionary ancestors,  as  we  appreciate 
the  statesmanship  of  the  men  who 
created  our  Government,  as  we  re- 
vere and  appreciate  the  memory  of 
the  men  who  saved  us  from  disunion 
and  perfected  the  Constitution  our 
fathers  gave  us,  let  us  strive  to  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  unimpaired  the 
great  heritage  it  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  inherit. 


TAFT'S    DEFEAT    AND    RECI- 
PROCITY. 


The  Free  Trade  policy  or  Tariff-for- 
Revenue-only,  is  an  assault  upon  Ameri- 
can industry  and  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
prosperity  of  every  individual  within  our 
borders.  Carried  into  effect  it  would  re- 
move every  vestige  of  protection  now 
afforded  by  the  tariflF  to  the  American 
producer  and  American  worker. 


The  Regina  Leader  endeavors  to 
construe  the  defeat  of  the  presiden- 
tial author  of  the  Reciprocity  Pact 
as  a  victory  for  that  pact. 

That  is  surely  the  funniest  conten- 
tion ever,  declares  the  Halifax 
Herald.  If  Mr.  Taft  had  been 
elected,  everybody  knows  how  the 
Laurier  organ  would  have  shouted 
out:  "There  is  victory  for  Reci- 
procity; its  author  sweeps  the  coun- 
try in  the  presidential  elections." 

But  now  that  Mr.  Taft  has  been 
defeated,  and  not  once  but  twice,  not 
by  one  man  but  by  two  men,  neither 
of  whom  favored  Reciprocity,  when 
the  Reciprocity  man  is  "at  the  foot 
of  the  poll,"  the  Laurier  organ 
would  construe  the  result  as  a  vic- 
tory for  the  fad!  But  what  can  be 
expected  of  an  organ  that  talks  of  a 
revival  of  Laurierism  in  the  face  of 
continual  defeats  at  the  polls? 

The  Regina  Daily  Province,  re- 
plying to  the  Leader,  discusses  the 
question:  "Is  Mr.  Wilson's  victory 
an  endorsement  of  Reciprocity  ?*• 
The  Baltimore  platform  on  which  he 
was  elected  did  not  contain  any 
reference  to  the  "adjunct"  policy. 
If  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  favor  of  reci- 
procity, the  Leader  will  be  able  to 
publish  some  statement  of  his  in 
which  he  endorses  the  dead  trade  is- 
sue. There  are  statements  made  by 
the  president-elect  which  convey  the 
opposite  view.  In  its  wild  hurrah 
over  Mr.  Wilson's  victory,  the 
Leader  should  certainly  furnish  evi- 
dence to  justify  its  statements. 

The  Democrats  are  committed  to 
tariff  reform,  but  Mr.  Wilson's 
statement  of  his  views  does  not  hold 
out  any  promise  of  immediate  radi- 
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cal  changes.  There  will  be  a  re- 
vision of  the  United  States  tariff,  but 
any  reductions  will  be  gradual.  No 
political  party  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  is  going  to  risk  annihila- 
tion by  radical  changes  during 
periods  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Wilson's 
election  is  generally  regarded  with 
favor  in  Canada,  not  because  it  will 
lead  to  trade  treaties  between  the 
two  countries,  but  because  he  is  a 
sane  statesman  and  his  trade  policy 
is  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  tariff 
without  asking  Canada  to  make  en- 
tangling engagements  which  would 
lead  to  this  country  becoming  an  ad- 
junct of  the  United  States. 


ANARCHISTS  AND  FREE 
SPEECH. 


WEBSTER  ON  PRESENT 
CONDITIONS. 


Daniel  Webtter  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1819. 

There  are  persons  who  constantly 
clamor.  They  complain  of  oppression, 
speculation  and  pernicious  influence  of 
accumulated  wealth.  They  cry  out 
loudly  against  all  banks  and  corpora- 
tions, and  all  means  by  which  small  cap- 
italists become  united  in  order  to  pro- 
duce important  and  beneficial  results. 
They  carry  on  mad  hostility  against  all 
established  institutions.  They  would 
choke  the  fountain  of  industry  and  dry 
all  streams.  In  a  country  of  unbounded 
liberty,  they  clamor  against  oppression. 
In  a  country  of  perfect  equality,  they 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  against 
privilege  and  monopoly.  In  a  country 
where  property  is  more  evenly  divided 
than  anywhere  else,  they  rend  the  air, 
shouting  agrarian  doctrines.  In  a  coun- 
try where  wages  of  labor  are  high  be- 
yond parallel,  they  would  teach  the  la- 
borer that  he  is  but  an  oppressed  slave. 


In  the  value  of  their  out-put  the  mills 
and  factories  of  the  United  States  equal 
those  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ger- 
many combined.  Protected  by  a  reason- 
able tariff  the  surplus  products  of  Eu- 
rope cannot  be  dumped  upon  the  Ameri- 
can market. 


From  the  New  York  Timea. 

About  the  easiest  way  to  get 
fooled  is  to  accept  at  face  value  the 
statement  of  a  Socialist,  an  Anar- 
chist, or  any  disturber  of  the  peace 
as  to  why  he  was  arrested.  They  are 
indignant  at  what  they  call  a  police 
outrage,  their  blood  boils  at  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  of  free  speech.  Ettor 
at  Lawrence  was  striving  to  secure 
better  conditions  for  factory  opera- 
tives. Is  that  a  crime?  But  at  the 
trial  a  witness  testified  that  in  a 
speech  at  strike  headquarters  he 
heard  Ettor  say,  '*We  will  keep  the 
gunshops  busy.  I  am  going  to  buy 
a  gun  myself."  John  Most  was  very 
solicitous  about  the  Constitution 
and  freedom  of  speech,  but  he  went 
in  strong  for  breech  loaders.  There 
was  a  dreadful  outcry  over  Ferrer. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  a  great  edu- 
cational reformer,  that  his  modern 
schools  were  models.  The  truth 
was  that  Ferrer  was  an  Anarchist 
and  openly  preached  anarchy  and  the 
overthrow  of  government. 

Now  Mayor  Lunn  of  Schenectady 
uplifts  his  voice  for  the  great  cause 
of  free  speech.  There  is  a  strike  at 
Little  Falls,  and  Mayor  Lunn,  as  an 
active  Socialist,  went  over  there  to 
talk  to  the  strikers  about  their 
rights.  He  has  been  arrested  and 
put  in  jail.  He  concludes,  therefore^ 
that  "liberty  is  dead."  "I  do  not 
want  to  live  any  longer  if  I  may  not 
speak  in  public  places,"  he  says;  "if 
this  is  possible  in  America,  America 
is  as  bad  as  Russia."  And  this  sort 
of  stuff  from  the  Socialist  mayor  of 
Schenectady  furnishes  the  text  for 
homilies  about  the  outrageous  be- 
havior of  the  police. 
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What  are  the  facts?  Mayor  Lunn 
went  to  Little  Falls,  and  he  and 
other  Socialist  orators  attempted  to 
make  speeches  to  the  strikers  in  the 
public  streets  without  a  permit,  al- 
though an  ordinance  of  Little  Falls 
prohibits  public  speaking  in  the 
streets  without  such  a  permit.  When 
arrested,  Lunn  refused  to  furnish  a 
bail  bond  of  $i,ooo  and  was  sent  to 
the  county  jail  at  Herkimer.  Mean- 
while the  mayor's  wife  was  escorted 
out  of  Qinton  Park  at  Little  Falls, 
where  she  had  attempted  to  read  to 
the  crowd  an  article  from  a  New 
York  paper.  So  it  appears  that  the 
question  of  free  speech  is  not  in- 
volved. It  is  a  question  of  breaking 
the  law,  of  violating  a  public  ordi- 
nance. It  was  the  duty  of  the  police 
at  Little  Falls  to  arrest  Mayor  Lunn 
and  his  fellow  Socialists  for  violating 
the  ordinance.  More  than  that, 
their  Socialistic  addresses  directly 
tended  to  provoke  rioting,  as  was 
the  case  in  Lawrence.  Yet  these 
common  law-breakers,  as  soon  as 
the  police  took  them  in  custoSy,  be- 
gan to  prate  about  the  freedom  of 
speech,  their  Constitutional  rights, 
and  to  make  the  familiar  Socialistic 
comparison  of  America  with  Russia. 


INDUSTRIAL  JUSTICE  IN 
ENGLAND. 


England,  with  no  Tariff,  has  more 
poverty  than  the  United  States.  That 
stubborn  fact  must  be  explained  before 
the  Tariff  is  abolished. — Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


One  of  the  things  which  really  con- 
cern us  is  whether  we  shall  continue  or 
abandon  the  policy  of  Protection  to 
home  industries. — San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. 


If  foreign  products  can  undersell  our 
home  products  on  our  own  soil,  then  our 
home  factories  must  go  out  of  business 
and  our  laboring  men  must  go  out  of 
employment. 


An  article  in  the  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  for  October  19,  under 
the  title  of  "Housing  the  Poorest," 
shows  how  England  with  its  appalling 
free  trade  poverty,  is  tr3ring  to  solve  the 
problems  of  social  and  industrial  justice. 

It  is  proposed  to  supplement  the  Brit- 
ish housing  and  town-planning  act, 
which  has  been  operative  about  three 
years.  A  new  Housing  Commission  is 
planned  in  bills  being  brought  forward 
in  Parliament,  and  an  English  paper  an- 
ticipates that — 

"A  new  housing  policy  which  shall 
directly  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
poorest  poor — in  town  and  country — will 
be  framed  and  will  receive  the  support 
of  the  leading  members  on  all  sides  in 
the  House  of  Commons." 

In  order  to  state  clearly  the  views  of 
many  British  housing  reformers  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Housing  and 
Town-Planning  Council  has  issued  a 
memorandum  giving  the  reasons  for  the 
decision  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
council  to  support  the  proposals  that 
financial  help  shall  be  given  by  Parlia- 
ment to  municipalities  in  the  task  of 
rehousing  the  poorest  and  that  a  new 
Housing  Department  shall  be  brought 
into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating action  where  local  authorities  are 
not  active. 

It  is  urged  that  the  present  Local 
Government  Board  should  insist  that 
the  local  authorities — whether  these  be 
rural  district,  urban  district,  county  or 
county  borough  councils — ^should  build 
cottages  where  needed,  and  failing  ac- 
tion by  these  local  authorities  machinery 
should  be  devised  for  seeing  that  the 
cottages  are  actually  built. 

The  committee  urges  strongly  that 
the  Government  lend  for  this  special 
purpose,  and  under  certain  well-defined 
conditions,  money  at  2  1/2  per  cent, 
(savings  bank  interest  rate)  and  that  the 
local  authority  in  taking  these  loans  at 
this  low  rate  of  interest  should  satisfy 
the  Local  Government  Board  (a)  that 
the  houses  are  built  either  to  replace 
destroyed  houses  or  to  house  those 
whose  need  is  pressing,  and  (b)  that  the 
tenancy  of  these  houses  shall  be  limited 
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to  the  poorest.  The  local  authority 
would  also  be  required  to  pay  the  sink- 
ing fund  on  the  ground  that  the  prop- 
erty will  ultimately  be  a  source  of  in- 
come, and  the  total  loan  charge  enter- 
ing into  the  rent  will  thus  be  a  1/2  per 
cent 

Under  these  favorable  conditions  the 
annual  cost  of  a  $1,000  rural  cottage 
(covering  cost  of  land  and  building)  will 
be  $25,  and  as  rates  and  other  charges 
in  a  rural  district  are  not  high  it  should 
be  possible  to  let  such  a  cottage  with 
half  an  acre  of  land  at  a  rent  of  $35  to 
$40  annually. 

Evidently  conditions  in  England  un- 
der a  tariff  for  revenue  only  are  far 
from  ideal.  Cheap  lodgings  would  not 
be  so  sadly  needed  if  the  unemployed 
could  find  work  and  the  low  wages  of 
England  could  be  raised  to  the  Ameri- 
can standard. 


THEODORE  JUSTICE  ON 
TARIFF  TINKERING. 


Theodore  Justice,  an  expert  on 
the  tariff  on  wool  and  a  wool  mer- 
chant, says:  "Tariff  tinkering,  in 
my  judgment,  has  increased  the  cost 
of  foodstuffs  in  this  country.  That 
is  one  reason  for  the  present  high 
cost  of  living. 

"In  the  administration  of  Grover 
Qeveland  we  had  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue, but  it  did  not  produce  revenue. 
As  a  consequence,  President  Cleve- 
land was  compelled  to  issue  $250,- 
000,000  worth  of  bonds  in  time  of 
peace.  And  that  is  a  reasonable 
state  of  affairs. 

"Under  the  present  tariff  law  53 
per  cent,  of  all  our  imports  are  al- 
ready free.  They  are  mainly  articles 
we  do  not  produce — coffee,  tin,  etc. 
They  do  not  affect  American  labor. 
The  other  47  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
ports are  dutiable.  They  are  things 
we  do  make  at  home;  they  are  arti- 
cles in  which  American  labor  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture. 


"For  a  tariff  for  revenue  they  pro- 
pose now  to  cut  those  things  down, 
so  that  involved  in  this  is  the  differ- 
ence of  labor  cost  of  production, 
which  will  result  in  lessenmg  the 
purchasing  power  of  American 
labor.  And  by  taxing  the  53  per 
cent  of  the  products  which  are  now 
free  they  will  increase  the  cost  of 
living,  especially  as  to  flesh  food  that 
is  supplied  by  the  sheep  and  mutton. 

"The  tariff  has  increased  wages  35 
per  cent,  (see  July  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor) 
since  the  Dingley  tariff  act  was 
passed  in  1907.  It  has  lessened  the 
cost  of  everything  made  in  factories, 
protected  industries,  everything 
from  steel  rails  to  clothing.  Fash- 
ionably cut,  well-tailored,  ready- 
made  clothing  was  never  so  cheap 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  Fac- 
tory-made clothing  in  the  United 
States  is  as  cheap  as  tailor-made 
clothing  in  Europe,  taking  cloth  of 
like  kind  and  quality. 

"So,  while  the  tariff  has  increased 
wages  and  lowered  the  cost  of  com- 
modities which  labor  buys,  the  La 
FoUette  bill  proposes  to  upset  all  of 
this — ^to  lessen  the  wage  and  narrow 
the  purchasing  power  of  labor." 


What  would  be  the  gain  if  your  wages 
were  cut  in  half  or  if  you  lost  your  job 
by  a  "tariff-for-revcnue-only"? 


If  foreign  combinations  should  get 
possession  of  our  markets,  what  assur- 
ance have  we  that  they  would  not  raise 
prices,  and  if  they  should  raise  prices 
what  redress  have  we? 


The  cost  of  living  is  high,  of  course, 
but  not  high  enough  to  induce  American 
workmen  to  emigrate  to  Europe  where 
nothing  is  lower  but  wages. — Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times. 
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WANTED  — MORE    RESPECT    FOR 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND 

LAWS. 


ing  the  great  national  charter  of  rights 
and  liberties. 


From  the  Boston  Herald. 

Now  that  the  campaign  is  over  one 
prevailing  fashion  ought  to  be  changed. 
That  is,  the  fashion  of  berating  the  con- 
stitution, the  law  and  the  courts.  The 
extent  to  which  men  of  apparent  good 
sense  in  their  general  walk  and  conver- 
sation have  been  joining  this  perverted 
clamor  is  hardly  creditable  to  the  period 
in  which  we  live. 

The  simple  elemental  truth  ought  to 
be  recognized  that  the  constitution  is 
not  "  a  worn  out  rag,"  as  one  perspiring 
statesman  recently  called  it,  nor  yet  a 
code  of  minute  statutes,  descending  to 
the  trivial  details  of  legislation.  It  is 
not  "a  relic  of  the  days  of  the  stage 
coach,"  as  the  leader  of  Ohio's  recent 
crazy-quilt  state  constitution  committee 
called  it,  nor  will  it  yield  to  unfamiliar 
searchers  any  specifications  as  to  the 
regulation  of  ash-barrel  removal. 

The  howling  at  the  courts  is  almost 
as  discreditable.  One  thing  which  im- 
pedes the  courts  most  is  the  meddling 
interference  of  statutes— the  criss-cross- 
ing of  laws,  already  ridiculous  in  num- 
ber, but  added  to  greatly  by  the  clamor 
which  insists  that  every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  should  have  a  finger  in  the  mak- 
ing of  new  ones.  We  were  already  law- 
less enough  without  having  demagogues 
slyly,  speciously,  by  plausible  and  pop- 
ular arguments,  teaching  further  disre- 
spect. American  lawlessness  is  not  a 
theory.  Last  year's  record  shows  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  murders  in 
New  York,  while  in  London  there  were 
nineteen. 

Respect  for  law  needs  to  be  taught  by 
every  possible  means.  An  anarchistic 
disrespect  for  it  is  infectiously  spread 
when  demagogues  talk  of  "tearing  to 
pieces"  the  very  foundation  of  all  our 
law,  and  insidiously  suggest  to  the  un- 
thinking that  the  constitution  is  a  clog 
to  their  progress  and  a  bar  to  the  en- 
joyment of  their  rights — instead  of  be- 


COST  OF  LIVING  IN  DIOCLE- 
TIAN'S TIME. 


From  the  New  York  Bun. 

Diocletian  had  issued  his  famous  edict 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  the  Ro- 
man empire  by  fixing  the  maximum 
prices  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
barons  of  the  beef  trust,  the  grain  trust, 
the  oil  trust,  the  leather  trust  and  the 
other  Roman  captains  of  industry  stood 
trembling  in  the  prisoners'  dock.  They 
were  charged  with  disobeying  the  im- 
perial proclamation,  for  which  the  pen- 
alty was  death. 

The  attorney  for  the  defense  arose. 
The  case  seemed  clearly  against  him. 
Witness  after  witness  had  testified  for 
the  prosecution. 

The  attorney  for  the  defense  waived 
cross-examination.  Was  he  mad?  He 
called  no  witnesses  of  his  own.  Did  he 
intend  throwing  his  clients  on  the  mercy 
of  the  court?  As  well  send  them  to  the 
lions,  with  that  howling  mob  in  the 
forum  threatening  to  lynch  the  judge 
who  might  show  lenity. 

The  attorney  for  the  defense  raised 
his  hand  in  graceful  gesture,  and  there 
was  silence.  Calm,  smiling,  debonair,  he 
faced  the  jury. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "civilization  has 
not  yet  invented  the  protective  tariff. 
How  then  can  any  one  be  guilty  of  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  living?" 

He  sat  down.  In  deep  gloom  the 
jury,  unable  to  withstand  his  relentless 
logic,  acquitted  the  prisoners.  But  as 
the  attorney  was  leaving  the  forum  the 
infuriated  populace  seized  him  and 
threw  him  into  the  Tiber.  His  death 
was  a  warning  to  all  attorneys  for  all 
future  time  to  refrain  from  helping  the 
trusts  to  evade  the  law. 

Hence  he  had  not  died  in  vain. 


For  many  years  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion has  needed  no  stronger  argument 
than  the  labor  argument. 
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METHODS  OF  TARIFF  MAKING. 

Progress  Has  Been  Made— Tariff    For   Other   Purposes   Than 

Revenue — Protection  is  Constitutional — Advantages  of  a 

Commission — Principles  More  Important  Than 

Methods. 

An  Address  before  the  Economic  Club  of  Portland. 
By  Thomas  O.  Marvin, 


We  have  had  123  years'  experi- 
ence in  tariff  making,  yet  it  would 
be  rash  to  claim  that  we  have 
evolved  even  yet  the  final  and  per- 
fect method  of  devising  that  compli- 
cated product  of  statecraft  known  as 
a  tariff  law. 

Progress  is  the  law  of  nature  and 
it  marks  the  course  of  human  life. 
All  of  the  activities  of  mankind  are 
subject  to  its  sway  and  even  so  pro- 
saic an  undertaking  as  tariff  mak- 
ing will  feel  in  some  degree  the 
throb  of  that  great  impulse  which 
vivifies  all  of  the  affairs  of  men. 

We  have  high  testimony  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claim  that  progress  has 
marked  the  development  of  our  tar- 
iff legislation.  Of  our  present  tariff 
law,  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  of  1909, 
President  Taft  said  that  it  was  the 
best  tariff  law  ever  passed.  He  has 
been  criticised  for  making  the  state- 


ment, but  he  is  not  alone  in  holding 
that  opinion.  In  a  speech  at  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  Sept.  3,  1910,  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said,  "I  think  that 
the  present  tariff  (meaning  the 
Payne-Aldrich  laW)  is  better  than 
the  last  (the  Dingley  law)  and  con- 
siderably better  than  the  oi^e  before 
the  last"  (the  McKinley  law),  and 
he  was  satisfied  well  enough  with 
the  Dingley  law  to  allow  it  to  re- 
main in  force  during  the  seven  years 
of  his  administration. 

If  progress,  then,  has  been  made 
in  tariff  legislation  it  is  merely  what 
should  be  expected  in  a  nation 
whose  whole  career  is  marked  with 
progress. 

Since  the  first  tariff  law  which  was 
passed  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1789, 
261  tariff  acts  have  been  enacted  by 
the  American  Congress,  and  in  the 
formation  and    enactment    of  those 
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statutes   some    method,   necessarily, 
must  have  been  employed. 

In  an  autocratic  government,  law- 
making is  the  simple  process  of  pro- 
claiming the  sovereign  will.  In  a 
republic,  with  limited  governmental 
powers,  the  process  of  law-making 
must  proceed  along  certain  definite 
and  restricted  lines.  Under  our 
form  of  government  the  power  to 
enact  tariff  measures  is  derived  from 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
empowering  Congress  "to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  ex- 
cises;" "to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,"  and  from  a  broad 
construction  of  the  "general  wel- 
fare" clause. 

The  constitution  not  only  grants 
the  power  to  make  a  tariff  law,  but 
it  specifies  the  method  of  making 
tariff  laws.  Tariff  acts  are  designed 
to  raise  money,  they  are  revenue 
measures,  and  the  constitution  pro- 
vides that  "all  bills  for  raising  rev- 
enue shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

Tariff  making  by  a  commission, 
therefore,  is  impossible  without  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution. 

In  a  government  of  unlimited 
power  tariffs  might  be  made  by  a 
commission  of  experts,  by  a  board 
of  butchers  and  bakers  and  candle- 
stick makers  or  by  a  direct  procla- 
mation of  the  king.  In  Canada,  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  tariff  laws  are 
made,  as  recently  in  the  case  of  the 
cement  duties,  by  Orders  in  Council. 
In  the  United  States,  tariff  laws 
cannot  be  made  by  an  appointive 
board  or  commission,  they  must  be 
made  by  the  duly  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  people ;  and  how  could 
the  varied  interests  of  100,000,000 
people  better  be  conserved  than  by 


a  body  which  represents  our  entire 
electorate? 

Surely  that  is  a  reasonable 
method,  and  if  the  results  have  not 
always  been  satisfactory,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  method  but  the  fault  of 
the  men. 

Need  Able  Men,   Not   More   Cominis- 
siont. 

Were  all  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  represented  by 
men  of  the  calibre  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  Thomas  Brackett  Reed  and 
Nelson  Dingley  our  tariff  laws,  as 
well  as  other  legislative  enactments 
would  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  even 
the  best  possible  Tariff  Board  could 
make  them. 

If  the  legislation  of  Congress  does 
not  suit  you,  you  are  to  blame,  for 
it  is  you  who  send  the  men  to  Wash- 
ington to  make  our  laws.  If  men  of 
high  character  and  ability,  men  of 
sound  judgment  and  broad  experi- 
ence, men  who  know  something  of 
the  problems  which  they  will  be 
celled  upon  to  solve,  were  sent  to 
Washington  from  every  congres- 
sional district,  there  would  be  far 
less  talk  of  delegating  the  powers  of 
our  national  legislative  body  to  a 
board  or  a  commission. 

It  is  that  spirit  of  "Let  George  do 
it"  which  is  responsible  for  many  of 
the  ills  which  beset  us.  If  each 
voter  performed  his  duty  more  con- 
scientiously and  more  intelligently, 
there  would  be  more  satisfaction 
with  the  methods  and  also  with  the 
results  of  legislation,  and  the  cry  of 
"Let  a  Commission  do  it"  would  be 
heard  no  more  in  the  land. 

There  is  an  appealing  persuasive- 
ness in  the  suggestion  that  our  tar- 
iff making  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  experts.     But 
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we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
new  leader  of  the  Democratic  party 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  all  of 
our  land  as  a  tariff  expert. 

The  report  of  an  expert  is  sup- 
posed to  be  authoritative  and  unim- 
peachable and  to  win  the  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  those  who  are  less  in- 
formed and  less  enlightened. 

The  attention  which  has  been  paid 
and  which  will  be  paid  to  the  able 
and  illuminating  reports  of  the  Tar- 
iff Board  indicates  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee considers  himself  better 
fitted  to  qualify  as  a  tariff  expert 
than  any  member  of  that  historic 
board;  and  it  would  be  a  rash  man 
who  would  gainsay  him.  There  is  no 
better  training  school  for  a  tariff  ex- 
pert than  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Service  for  years  on 
that  great  committee  should  fa- 
miliarize a  man  with  the  methods  of 
tariff  making  and  equip  him  for  the 
task  of  preparing  a  tariff  bill. 

The  tariff  laws  of  this  country 
have  been  made  for  over  a  century 
along  well  defined  methods. 

Tariff  laws  are  enacted  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare. 

The  first  tariff  debate  in  the 
American  Congress  was  opened  by 
James  Madison. 

In  presenting  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  levying  duties  on  imports,  he  de- 
clared that  there  were  two  points 
for  consideration,  the  first  being  the 
regulation  of  commerce,  the  second 
the  raising  of  revenue. 

The  men,  today,  who  claim  to  be 
the  political  followers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  James  Madison  have 
forgotten  that  our  tariff  legislation 


was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  commerce,  as  well  as 
raising  revenue,  and  they  declared  in 
their  latest  platform  adopted  by  the 
convention  at  Baltimore,  that  it  is  "a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  the  constitution  has  no 
right  or  power  to  impose  or  collect 
tariff  duties  except  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue."  And  Woodrow  Wilson 
frankly  endorsed  this  view  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance  when  he  said, 
"Our  own  clear  conviction  as  Dem- 
ocrats is,  that  in  the  last  analysis  the 
only  safe  and  legitimate  object  of 
tariff  duties  is  to  raise  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  government." 

There  are  crises  in  national  his- 
tory when  the  revenue  features  of  a 
tariff  law  are  deemed  wisely  and 
justly  of  supreme  importance.  Such 
an  occasion  was  our  second  war 
with  England,  when  increased  reve- 
nue to  prosecute  the  war  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  on  July  i,  1812, 
an  act  imposing  additional  duties  of 
100  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  and 
merchandise  imported  from  any  for- 
eign country  was  passed. 

Another  such  occasion  was  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  Aug.  5,  1861, 
which  increased  the  duties,  levied  a 
direct  tax  of  twenty  millions  and  im- 
posed an  income  tax,  in  order  that 
the  government  might  obtain  means 
to  prosecute  the  war.  Tariff  laws 
have  been  passed  to  reduce  the 
revenue,  not  to  increase  it,  a  notable 
instance  being  the  McKinley  law  of 
1890,  the  preamble  of  which  declared 
that  it  was  "an  act  to  reduce  the 
revenue  and  equalize  the  duties  on 
imports."  But  in  most  cases  the 
revenue  feature  has  been  only  one 
of  the  objects  of  tariff  legislation. 

If  the  theory  proclaimed  by  the 
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Baltimore  platform,  that  the  federal 
government  has  no  right  nor  power 
to  impose  tariflf  duties  except  for 
revenue,  is  correct,  then  the  act  of 
1792  "for  raising  a  further  sum  of 
money  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontiers"  was  unconstitutional. 

Unconstitutional,  also,  were  the 
acts  "to  protect  the  commerce  and 
seamen  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Barbary  powers";  and  the  act  of 
181 3  "for  reducing  the  duties  payable 
on  prize  goods  captured  by  the  pri- 
vate armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,"  an  act  specifically  designed 
to  encourage  privateering,  a  once 
flourishing  industry  of  New  England. 

If  the  government  has  power  to 
lay  duties  for  revenue  only,  then  it 
had  no  right  to  pass  the  act  of  1823 
levying  a  penalty  of  50  per  cent,  ad- 
ditional duty  on  goods  imported  be- 
low their  true  value;  and  it  had  no 
right  to  pass  the  acts  regulating 
commerce  with  the  islands  of  Marti- 
nique and  Guadaloupe,  with  the  port 
of  Cayenne  and  the  islands  of  Mi- 
quelon  and  St.  Pierre.  And  yet  all 
of  these  acts  were  passed  between 
the  years  1792  and  1845  when  Con- 
gress well  knew  the  meaning  and  in- 
tent of  the  constitution,  and  during 
many  of  these  years  there  sat  in  the 
halls  of  legislation  men  who  helped 
to  draft  the  constitution,  and  some  of 
these  acts  were  signed  by  Presidents 
who  were  members  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention. 

Thus  under  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  by  the  sanction  of 
over  a  century  of  national  legisla- 
tion, we  have  power, to  pass  tariff 
laws  for  other  objects  than  revenue 
only. 

Protection  is  ConstitutionaL 

When  our  first  Congress  assem- 
bled, shortly  after  the  ratification  of 


the  federal  constitution,  it  might 
have  been  claimed  with  much  justice 
that  the  revenue  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  of  paramount  import- 
ance. In  fact,  the  revenue  needs  of 
the  central  government  were  one  of 
the  prime  reasons  for  the  formation 
of  that  "more  perfect  union  of  the 
States." 

During  the  first  tariff  debate  fol- 
lowing the  introduction  of  the  reso- 
lution by  Madison  to  levy  duties  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce  and  the 
raising  of  revenue,  Mr.  Hartley,  a 
representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
said  that  it  was  contemplated  by 
some  "to  enter  on  this  business  in  a 
limited  and  partial  manner,  as  it  re- 
lates to  revenue  only;  for  my  part," 
he  said,  "I  wish  to  do  it  on  as  broad 
bottom  as  is  at  present  practicable;" 
and  he  went  on  to  say,  "if  we  con- 
sult the  history  of  the  ancient  world 
we  shall  see  that  they  have  thought 
*  proper,  for  a  long  time  past,  to  give 
great  encouragement  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures,  by  laying 
such  partial  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods  as  to  give 
home  manufactures  a  considerable 
advantage  in  the  price  when  brought 
to  market.  I  think  it  both  politic 
and  just,*'  he  declared,  "that  the  fos- 
tering hand  of  the  general  govern- 
ment should  extend  to  all  those 
manufactures  that  will  tend  to  na- 
tional utility." 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Congress  to  consult  the 
history  of  the  ancient  world  for  pre- 
cedents for  a  policy  of  protecting 
and  encouraging  domestic  manufac- 
tures. They  could  have  found  these 
precedents  in  the  annals  of  the  prov- 
inces which  later  joined  in  a  union 
of  the  States. 

As    early    as    1640    the    General 
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Court  of  Massachusetts  encouraged 
manufactures  by  a  bounty  of  three 
pence  on  every  shilling's  worth  of 
cotton,  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  and 
in  1645  it  passed  an  order  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  sheep 
as  a  foundation  for  woolen  manufac- 
turing. In  1667  Massachusetts 
adopted  resolutions  advising  the 
people  to  purchase  only  home-made 
goods.  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island  adopted  similar  pro- 
tective measures. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  Union 
was  formed  and  the  States  surrend- 
ered to  the  federal  government  all 
control  over  import  duties,  many  of 
the  States  had  their  own  tariff  laws 
for  raising  revenue  and  encouraging 
industry,  and  when  they  transferred 
this  power  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, they  transferred  both  the 
power  to  raise  revenue  and  protect 
industries. 

Madison  fully  recognized  this  fact 
and  in  the  debate  on  the  first  tariff 
law  he  said,  'The  States  that  are 
the  most  advanced  in  population 
and  ripe  for  manufactures  ought  to 
have  their  particular  interests  at- 
tended to  in  some  degree.  While 
those  States  retained  the  power  of 
making  regulations  of  trade  they 
had  the  power  to  protect  and 
cherish  such  institutions.  By  adopt- 
ing the  present  constitution  they 
have  thrown  this  power  into  other 
hands;  they  must  have  done  this 
with  the  expectation  that  those  in- 
terests would  not  be  neglected." 

Here  is  a  man,  one  of  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  constitution,  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Jefferson  and 
who  succeeded  him  as  President  of 
the  United  Sates,  a  man,  too,  who 
confessed  to  a  belief  on  general 
principles  that  commerce  ought  to 


be  free,  yet  he  declared  that  the 
power  which  the  States  had  had  of 
protecting  their  industries  had  been 
thrown,  by  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution into  other  hands,  with  the 
expectation  that  those  interests 
would  not  be  neglected  by  Congress. 
While  they  retained  that  power  they 
succeeded  in  developing  some  estab- 
lishments which,  he  said,  "ought  not 
to  perish  from  the  alteration  that  has 
taken  place;  it  would  be  cruel  to  ne- 
glect them  and  divert  their  industry 
to  other  channels." 

In  such  a  spirit,  then,  and  fully 
recognizing  the  power  of  the  federal 
government  to  protect  and  encoui- 
age  the  industries  of  the  country, 
and  granting  the  right  and  the  jus- 
tice of  doing  so,  the  American  Con- 
gress in  its  first  session  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  en- 
acted our  first  tariff  law  on  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  imported 
and  levied  the  duties,  as  the  pre- 
amble of  the  act  declares,  "for  the 
support  of  the  government,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures."  This 
act  was  signed  by  George  Washing- 
ton, who  presided  over  the  conven- 
tion which  adopted  the  constitution. 

Who  is  bold  enough  to  challenge 
the  constitutionality  of  that  act? 

From  that  day  to  this  tariff  acts 
for  other  purposes  than  revenue 
have  been  passed  by  both  parties 
and  signed  by  Democratic  as  well  as 
Republican  Presidents;  and  the 
methods  employed  in  framing  these 
laws  have  followed  in  a  general  way 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  fathers 
of  our  government  and  prescribed 
by  the  constitution. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  the  House  and  the  finance  Com- 
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mittee  in  the  Senate  have  considered 
the  measures,  reported  them  and  al- 
lowed more  or  less  time  for  debate. 

The  representatives  of  the  people 
have  discussed  these  measures  from 
the  viewpoint  of  their  constituents, 
the  needs  of  their  districts  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  Every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  all  of  our 
people  have  been  represented  in 
these  deliberations,  and  out  of  these 
expressions  of  opinion  and  by  the 
adjustment  of  differences  the  final 
measure  has  been  evolved  and  the 
law  enacted. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been 
suggested  that  such  methods  were 
susceptible  of  improvement,  and  the 
advantages  of  a  tariff  commission 
have  been  argued  with  much  zeal. 

In  a  small  and  compact  country 
like  Germany  the  task  of  tariff  mak- 
ing might  be  left  with  safety  to  a 
representative  body  of  experienced 
men  who  have  mastered  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  needs  of  the 
country. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  tariff 
commission  properly  equipped  with 
men  and  means  might  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  problems  present- 
ed by  such  a  section  of  our  country 
as,  for  instance,  the  New  England 
States,  where  somewhat  similar  con- 
ditions prevail  throughout  the  entire 
area  and  where  one  great  interest, 
such  as  manufacturing,  predomi- 
nates; but  the  task  is  complicated 
tremendously  when  the  duties  of  the 
commission  embrace  our  entire 
country  and  all  of  its  varied  inter- 
ests. 

Add  to  these  duties  the  almost 
hopeless  task  of  obtaining  accurate- 
ly the  comparative  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  all  foreign  countries  and  you 


pile  upon  the  shoulders   of  men  a 
burden  which  Atlas  could  not  bear. 
Tari£F   Commission   Not   a    New    Idea. 

The  idea  of  a  tariff  commission  is 
not  new  in  our  day  and  generation. 

Referring  to  the  tariff  commission 
of  1882,  William  McKinley  said  in  a 
speech  in  Congress,  "I  cannot  re- 
frain from  saying  that  we  are  taking 
a  new  and  somewhat  hazardous  step 
in  delegating  a  duty  that  we  ought 
ourselves  to  perform — a  duty  con- 
fided to  us  by  the  constitution,  and 
to  no  others.  It  is  true  that  a  com- 
mission does  not  legislate,  and, 
therefore,  its  work  may  or  may  not 
be  adopted  by  Congress.  This  is  the 
safety  of  the  proposition.  The  infor- 
mation it  will  furnish  will  be  import- 
ant, and  its  statistics  of  rare  value, 
but  the  same  sources  of  information 
are  open  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
as  will  be  available  to  a  commission ; 
and  as  the  former  will  ultimately 
have  to  deal  with  the  question  prac- 
tically in  Congress,  it  has  seemed  to 
me.  if  that  Committee  were  willing 
to  undertake  the  task  and  had  the 
requisite  time  to  perform  it,  it  would 
be  the  wisest  and  most  certain 
course  to  the  accomplishment  of  re- 
sults desired  by  all.  Certainty  and 
stability  are  essential  elements  to 
the  success  of  trade,  and  as  long  as 
we  are  doing  reasonably  well  exper- 
iments should  be  avoided." 

Thomas  B.  Reed,  in  an  article  in 
the  North  American  Review  in  1902, 
said  in  reference  to  a  tariff  commis- 
sion, "Can  we  not  have,  sitting  in 
perpetual  session,  a  body  of  men — 
non-partisan,  judicious,  wise  and  in- 
corruptible? Yes,  in  your  mind. 
You  can  have  anything  in  your  mind. 
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Imagination  is  unlimited,  and  it  is 
very  delightful  to  wander  round 
among  possible  impossibilities.  Just 
think  of  a  non-partisan  free  trader 
sitting  on  a  tariff  tax!  Of  course, 
he  would  be  above  any  prejudice  ex- 
cept his  own.  I  saw  one  Tariff  Com- 
mission sit  in  1882,  and  its  report 
was  not  enacted  into  law?  All  its 
mistakes  were,  and  the  result  was 
satifactory  to  nobody." 

We  have  seen  another  Tariff 
Board  report,  and  the  fairness,  volu- 
minousness  and  value  of  those  re- 
ports no  unprejudiced  man  can 
question,  yet  they  have  not  formed 
the  basis  of  any  legislation,  and  have 
been  contemptuously  read  out  of 
court  by  the  party  now  in  control  of 
the  government. 

McKinley  said  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission of  1882,  "The  information  it 
will  furnish  will  be  important,  and 
its  statistics  of  rare  value,  but  the 
same  sources  of  information  are 
open  to  Congress."  This  is  just  as 
true  of  our  recent  tariff  board,  and 
the  sources  from  which  they  gath- 
ered their  information  are  as  acces- 
sible to  Congress  as  they  were  to  the 
officials  of  the  Board. 

The  investigations  of  the  Board 
were  aided  in  every  possible  way  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country 
and  by  the  men  whose  capital  and 
labor  produce  the  raw  material'  for 
our  factories.  This  same  source  of 
information  is  available  for  Con- 
gress, and  neither  a  commission  nor 
a  Ways  and  Means  Committee  can 
obtain  this  information  from  any 
other  source. 

A  commission,  then,  cannot  create 
a  new  source  of  information.  It 
may  utilize  to  better  advantage  the 
source  that  is  available,  and  herein 


lies  the  chief  advantage  of  a  com- 
mission. It  can  devote  its  entire 
tinie  to  a  continuous  study  of  indus- 
trial and  economic  conditions,  some- 
thing which  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, with  a  multitude  of  other 
duties,  cannot  do. 

Under  some  other  title  than  a  tar- 
iff commission,  which  implies  a 
power  over  tariff  legislation  which 
cannot  be  delegated  under  our  con- 
stitution to  any  commission,  a  board 
of  industrial  investigation,  if  prop- 
erly constituted,  could  render  a  ser- 
vice of  great  value,  and  its  reports 
would  be  received  by  the  country 
with  more  confidence  than  reports 
emanating  from  a  partisan  commit- 
tee holding  sessions  behind  closed 
doors. 

Tariff  Principles  More  Important  than 
Tariff  Methods. 

But  important  as  are  the  methods 
of  tariff  making,  of  vastly  greater 
importance  are  the  principles  upon 
which  a  tariff  is  made. 

From  the  day  when  the  pen  of 
Washington  made  our  first  tariff  law 
effective,  our  tariff  laws  have  been 
constructed,  with  rare  exceptions,  on 
the  definite  principle  of  encourage- 
ment to  American  industries  and 
protection  to  American  labor. 

The  results  of  this  policy  have 
made  us  a  great  and  prosperous  na- 
tion and  have  challenged  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world,  and  won  for  us 
this  great  tribute  from  Bismarck: 
"The  success  of  the  United  States  is 
the  most  illustrious  of  modem 
times.  It  is  my  deliberate  judgment 
that  the  prosperity  of  America  is 
due  mainly  to  its  system  of  protec- 
tive laws." 

Is  it  wise  to  change  this  system; 
abandon  an  approved  and  successful 
policy,  and  reject  the  lessons  of  our 
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own  experience  and  that  of  other 
nations? 

It  was  an  Elnglish  statesman, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  said, 
*Those  countries  which  have  adopt- 
ed protection  have  improved  in  a 
greater  ratio  and  more  rapidly  than 
we  have  ourselves." 

Is  this  a  time  to  abandon  a  policy 
which  has  brought  success  to  us  and 
adopt  a  system  which  has  proved  a 
failure  in  England? 

A  change  so  revolutionary  should 
not  be  attempted  without  a  clear 
mandate  from  the  people?  The 
Democratic  party  won  the  recent 
election  because  those  opposed  to 
its  economic  policy  were  divided. 
A  majority  of  1,200,000  votes  were 
cast  for  the  candidates  who  endorsed 
protection.  The  American  people 
have  not  voted  for  a  complete 
change  in  our  fiscal  policy.  But  it 
has  been  so  interpreted  in  Europe. 

Foreign  newspapers  comment  on 
the  result  with  a  degree  of  gratifica- 
tion which  should  cause  here  a  seri- 
ous and  sober  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

One  German  paper  greets  with 
pleasure  the  prospect  of  a  reduced 
tariff  and  rejoices  at  the  prospect  of 
trade  relations  for  which  Germany 
has  long  been  sighing. 

Another  paper  says,  "Germany 
has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  election." 

Another  German  paper  says  that  a 
downward  revision  of  the  tariff 
would  result  in  a  great  boon  for  the 
German  export  trade. 

A  dress  goods  manufacturer  of 
Saxony  declared  that  the  German 
manufacturer  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  American  competition,  if  it 
were  not   for   "the  unsurmountable 


tariff  duties,"  and  that  a  reduction  of 
20  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  present 
duties  would  be  of  immense  value  to 
the  German  industries. 

He  does  not  fear  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  American  machinery  and 
American  labor,  of  which  we  shall 
hear  so  much.  He  does  not  ask  to 
be  placed  on  exactly  even  terms  with 
the  American  manufacturer.  A  re- 
duction of  only  20  or  25  per  cent,  in 
our  duties  is  all  he  asks  for  and  de- 
clares that  this  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  Germany. 

There  is  the  same  expectancy  in 
England  of  a  great  boom  in  manu- 
facturing and  in  exports.  One  re- 
port from  England  reads,  "English 
spinners  are  going  crazy  over  the 
prospect  of  business  that  they  are 
going  to  get  from  the  States."  An- 
other report  says  that  "One  hears  of 
contingent  orders  of  enviable  bulk 
being  placed  in  the  event  of  the  tar- 
iff being  reduced  to  the  extent  ex- 
pected." 

Under  the  Gorman-Wilson  law, 
the  last  tariff  revision,  on  a  revenue- 
only  basis,  some  lines  of  English  ex- 
ports increased  210  per  cent,  and 
others  over  500  per  cent.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  anticipation  of  similar 
opportunities  have  driven  English 
manufacturers  crazy  over  the  pros- 
pect of  the  business  which  they  hope 
to  get? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  American 
manufacturers  are  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  business  which  they 
are  going  to.  lose?  Going  to  lose? 
They  are  already  beginning  vto  lose 
it.  A  trade  paper  quotes  one  man  as 
saying,  "You  would  not  believe  that 
business  would  fall  off  as  it  has  dur- 
ing the  last  month." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  values  are 
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tumbling  and  that  despondency  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  optimism  of 
a  few  months  ago? 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  overturn 
the  established  policy  of  a  country, 
particularly  when  that  policy  has 
brought  to  the  country  an  unparal- 
leled prosperity. 

We  should  approach  this  problem 
not  as  theorists  but  as  Americans 
and  patriots. 

The  party  soon  to  come  into  power 
has  the  welfare  of  the  country  at 
heart.  No  party  can  prosper  unless 
the  country  prospers.  A  policy 
which  brings  prosperity  to  our  com- 
petitors and  adversity  to  us  cannot 
endure  and  any  party  responsible 
for  such  a  fiasco  will  be  utterly  re- 
pudiated. 

We  have  the  solemn  promise  of 
the  party  which  will  soon  assume 
control  of  the  government  and  also 
of  its  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
that  they  will  not  injure  any  legiti- 
mate industry.  The  country  has 
taken  them  at  their  word,  and  the 
country  must  now  hold  them  to  their 
word. 

Tariff  revision  is  inevitable,  but  it 
should  be  a  sane  and  safe  revision. 
It  should  not  be  undertaken  with  the 
rashness  of  men  "wedded  to  a  the- 
ory," but  with  the  open  mind  and 
patriotic  purpose  of  men  who  hold, 
supreme  above  every  other  consid- 
eration, the  welfare  of  our  people 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 


A  PERMANENT  TARIFF  COK- 
MISSION. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
on  December  i6,  rendered  a  decision 
that  the  coal  railroads  were  not 
guilty  of  conspiracy  and  of  violating 
the  anti-trust  law,  but  ordered  the 
cancellation  of  the  contracts  with  in- 
dependent dealers.  There  is  small 
prospect,  however,  that  the  coal 
prices  will  be  materially  reduced. 


The  address  of  John  Candler 
Cobb,  president  of  the  National 
Tariff  Commission  Association,  em- 
phasizes the  determination  of  the 
association  to  fight  for  a  permanent 
tariff  commission. 

Mr.  Cobb  notes  the  fact  that 
scientific  tariff  revision,  through  the 
agency  of  a  non-partisan  commis- 
sion, has  not  yet  been  accomplished, 
but  he  derives  some  consolation 
from  the  thought  that  "the  principle 
of  revision  by  schedule  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  the  great  political 
parties,"  and  rather  rashly  claims, 
"it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  are  not 
likely  again  to  have  a  general  tariff 
revision  under  one  bill." 

This  prediction  had  hardly  been 
uttered  when  word  was  .sent  from 
Washington  that  the-  Democratic 
leaders  were  seriously  considering  a 
general  revision  in  one  bill  instead  of 
schedule  by  schedule,  thus  speedily 
illustrating  the  pitfalls  which  beset 
the  path  of  tariff  prophets. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Cobb  says,  that 
"the  tariff  is  a  great  business  ques- 
tion vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  country,"  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  present 
tariff  making  system  is  "absurd." 
Our  tariff  making  system  has  been  in 
operation  since  the  enactment  of  the 
first  tariff  law,  and  a  system  which 
has  produced  results  of  such  wide- 
spread and  lasting  benefit  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  wholly 
"absurd." 

In  brief,  this  system  provides  that 
tariff  measures,  as  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  the 
proposed  measure  is   considered  by 
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the  proper  committee,  reported  and 
acted  upon  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  Communities  and  in- 
dustries afiFected  by  the  legislation 
are  given  opportunities  to  be  heard, 
and  in  the  light  of  all  the  informa- 
tion obtained,  the  law  is  finally  en- 
acted. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cobb's  association,  exactly  the  same 
method  must  be  adopted,  but  he 
would  have  the  information  obtained 
by  a  commission  instead  of  by  a 
committee  of  Congress.  A  perma- 
nent commission  could  undoubtedly 
obtain  information  which  would  be 
of  value  in  tariff  making;  but  there 
are  open  to  the  commission  no 
sources  of  information  which  are  not 
already  open  to  Congress.  If  a  com- 
mission can  utilize  these  sources  of 
information  to  better  advantage 
then  the  usefulness  of  a  commission 
will  be  apparent,  but  it  is  idle  to  ex- 
pect that  criticism  of  tariff  methods 
and  of  tariff  results  will  be  eliminated 
by  the  substitution  of  a  permanent 
commission  in  place  of  our  present 
tariff  making  machinery. 

Mr.  Cobb  apparently  shares  in  the 
belief  that  many  reductions  can  be 
made  to  advantage  and  without  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  but  he  appreciates  the  diffi- 
culty of  hewing  to  the  line  and  mak- 
ing such  reductions  as  are  demanded 
without  overstepping  it  and  causing 
business  unrest  and  calamity.  "High 
protection,"  he  says,  "is  a  tremen- 
dous stimulus  to  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  the  lowering  of  duties 
tends  to  industrial  contraction,"  and 
he  recognizes  that  persistent  criti- 
cism of  tariff  schedules  has  resulted 
"in  a  demand  from  the  unthinking 
and  emotional  for  a  radical,  drastic 


and  even  retaliatory  revision  of  the 
tariff,  which  would  only  result  in  a 
far-reaching  business  disorganiza- 
tion and  calamity." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a 
calamity  will  be  avoided,  but  the 
only  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  maintain 
in  all  of  our  tariff  measures,  the 
American  system  of  protection. 


MIDDLE  GROUND  ON  THE 
TARIFF. 


From  the  Cfkorlotte,  N,  0.,  OlMroer. 

The  tariff  is  an  economic  question, 
not  a  political  one.  The  Republi- 
cans deal  with  it  as  a  political  issue 
and  lost  the  presidential  election.  If 
the  Democrats  do  the  same  next 
summer,  they  will  be  sure  to  get  the 
same  result  the  first  time  the  people 
get  a  chance  to  speak  again. 

President-elect  Wilson  is  proceed- 
ing on  correct  lines  to  assume  that 
there  was  a  demand  four  years  ago 
for  revision  and  they  are  yet  de- 
manding it.  But  four  year  ago  tfie 
people  were  not  demanding  a  radical 
revision  upward.  Neither  are  they 
now  demanding  any  radical  division 
downward.  The  militant  and  radi- 
cal prohibitory  tariff  man  and  the 
consistent  and  radical  free  trader 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lead  the 
reasonable  and  fair-minded  majority 
in  doing  either  radical  thing  in  mak- 
ing an  extremely  high  or  an  ex- 
tremely low  tariff. 

If  the  tariff  on  sugar  be  cut  until 
the  industry  is  destroyed,  then  the 
sugar  planter  will  raise  cotton  and 
the  additional  production  would 
tend  to  depress  the  price  of  cotton. 

So,  also,  if  the  tariff  on  cotton 
goods  be  cut  until  the  mills  are  shut 
down,  then  the  operative  will  turn  to 
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raising  cotton   again   and  this  will 
tend  to  depress  the  price. 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  the 
Payne-Aldrich  revision  was  all 
wrong.  It  disappointed  the  just  ex- 
pectation of  the  people,  including  the 
wage  earners  and  manufacturers. 
Our  industrial  system  is  not  yet  ad- 
justed to  this  latest  tariff  measure, 


and  it  would  seem  feasible  for  the 
Democratic  administration  to  undo 
it  without  serious  harm.  But  our  in- 
dustrial condition  long  since  became 
adjusted  to  the  McKinley  tariff  and 
any  radical  reductions  to  a  point  be- 
low the  McKinley  tariff  would  seri- 
ously disturb  all  interests  and  voca- 
tions. 


BEGINNING  WORK  ON  TARIFF  BILLS. 

Full  Revision  Promised— Short  Hearings  Not  For  Information— 
Bajeful  Effects  Certain— Holding  Democrats  in  Line. 


Washington,  Dec.  20,  1912. 
The  Democrats  are  going  to 
revise  "every  schedule  of  the  tarifiF, 
including  the  free  list,"  according  to 
Chairman  Underwood  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He 
and  his  associates  are  already  at 
work  on  the  subject,  and  they  have 
agreed  to  give  hearings  beginning 
with  schedule  A,  on  January  6,  tak- 
ing up  a  new  schedule  every  second 
day,  Sundays  excepted,  and  ending 
with  the  free  list  on  January  31. 
Wood  and  its  manufactures  and  silk 
goods  will  be  heard  on  the  same 
day,  January  13,  while  sugar  and 
spirits,  wines  and  other  beverages 
will  be  limited  to  January  15,  and 
possibly  the  i6th,  and  tobacco  and 
pulp,  paper  and  books,  to  the  17th. 
This  only  emphasizes  the  absurdity 
of  attempting  to  hear  "everybody," 
as  Mr.  Underwood  says,  in  the  time 
fixed.  On  the  metal  schedule  alone 
the  Republicans  began  the  hearings 
on  Nov.  17,  1909  and  did  not  com- 
plete that  schedule  until  December 
4,   but   the   Democrats   propose   to 


limit  the  hearings  on  this  $5,000,- 
000,000  schedule — the  yearly  value 
of  the  products, — to  a  few  hours. 
As  Congress  will  be  in  session  there 
is  no  certainty  that  more  than  about 
three  hours  will  be  devoted  some 
days  to  a  hearing,  which  will  illus- 
trate the  inadequacy  of  the  time  al- 
lotted to  the  purpose. 

Democrats  Not  Looking  for  Informa- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  Democrats,  including 
Mr.  Underwood,  do  not  think  any 
hearings  are  necessary;  but  numer- 
ous protests  from  manufacturers 
and  others  have  been  received 
against  the  disturbance  to  business, 
and  the  rates  agreed  upon  in  the 
bills  already  reported  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  some 
of  which  were  passed  and  vetoed  by 
the  President.  All  reported  were 
passed  by  the  House,  and  Mr.  Un- 
derwood says  that  he  expects  that 
the  rates  fixed  in  those  bills  will  be 
adhered  to  in  reporting  new  meas- 
ures. The  new  hearings  are  in- 
tended   to    pacify    those    interested 
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rather  than  to  gather  information. 
But  the  facts  will  be  useful  in  debate 
and  the  manufacturers  will  be  wise 
to  have  carefully  prepared  briefs  for 
presentation  to  the  committee  which 
will  be  printed,  and  they  will  in  that 
way  obtain  a  "hearing," 

Penrose  Causes  Surprise. 
Chairman  Penrose,  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  thrown  a 
damper  on  Protectionists  by  stating: 
"As  a  member  of  the  minority  I  will 
merely  make  a  formal  protest  in  each 
case,  going  on  record  for  future  ref- 
erence. The  Democrats  have  been 
placed  in  power,  and  they  have  the 
right  to  revise  the  tariff  from  agate 
to  zinc,  as  Mr.  Underwood  has 
stated.  No  obstacles  will  be  placed 
in  their  way."  Some  other  Repub- 
licans think  such  a  course  a  decided 
mistake.  The  proposed  measures,  in 
their  opinion,  should  be  fought  to 
the  bitter  end,  and  all  of  their  defects 
disclosed  for  the  information  of  the 
public.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Pen- 
rose does  not,  in  that  respect,  speak 
for  his  party.  The  Republicans, 
however,  have  lost  a  number  of  their 
able  tariff  leaders  in  both  Houses, 
and  will  naturally  feel  the  loss  when 
the  debate  begins.  Just  when  that 
will  be  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
President-elect  Wilson  said  that  he 
would  call  the  extra  session  about 
April  15,  but  many  Democrats  want 
it  to  begin  sooner.  They  cannot 
well  make  use  of  the  short  time  after 
March  4  until  April  15,  and  may  in- 
duce Mr.  Wilson  to  call  the  extra 
session  at  an  earlier  date. 

Small  Democratic  Majority  Probable  in 
the  Senate. 

Senator  Penrose  seems  to  think 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  Demo- 
crats having  a  majority  in  the  Sen- 


ate. He  says  that  he  has  heard  that 
Senators  Dixon  and  Poindexter  will 
support  the  Democratic  tariflf  meas- 
ures. As  Dixon,  the  Bull  Moose 
National  Committee  chairman,  will 
not  be  in  the  Senate  after  March  4, 
his  course  is  immaterial.  Judging 
from  Mr.  Poindexter's  votes  at  the 
last  session  it  would  not  surprise 
the  Republicans  if  he  were  to  join 
the  Democratic  party.  He  is  a 
Southern  man,  bom  and  educated  in 
that  section,  and  that  fact  naturally 
has  an  influence  on  his  political 
ideas.  He  voted  with  the  Demo- 
crats even  when  no  other  Senator 
elected  as  a  Republican,  did  so. 

There  is  no  question  about  the 
passage  in  the  House  of  any  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  There  has  been  some 
speculation  as  to  how  those  bills 
will  be  treated  in  the  Senate.  They 
are  not  likely  to  have  the  support  of 
any  '^Republican"  other  than  Poin- 
dexter, as  the  Democrats  do  not 
propose  to  compromise  to  get  La 
Follette,  Bristow  &  Co.  to  help 
them.  With  Poindexter's  vote,  and 
probably  without  it,  they  will  have  a 
small  majority  in  the  Senate.  Some 
of  their  Senators  have  not  always 
favored  deep  cuts  in  rates  on  prod- 
ucts in  which  their  States  were 
interested.  That  is  the  ground  of 
the  Democratic  opposition  to  Sim- 
mons of  North  Carolina  for  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee.  He 
voted  in  the  last  Congress  for  a  duty 
of  25  cents  a  ton  on  iron  ore  in- 
stead of  15  cents  fixed  by  the  Payne 
bill,  and  he  voted  against  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  quebracho,  and 
against  free  lumber,  laths,  shingles, 
doors,  building  material,  common 
window  glass,  linseed  oil,  white  lead, 
etc.,    which    the    House    Democrats 
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and  nearly  all  of  those  in  the  Senate 
wanted.  He  also  voted  for  a  15  cent 
duty  on  cattle  hides,  that  imposed  by 
the  Dingley  act,  instead  of  free  hides 
as  provided  by  the  Payne  bill.  He 
voted  against  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  sawed  lumber,  not  specially 
provided  for,  from  $1.25  to  $1  per 
1,000  feet,  and  against  other  reduc- 
tions. That  is  the  ground  of  vigor- 
ous opposition  on  the  part  of  Wil- 
liams of  Mississippi  and  other  Free 
Trade  Democrats.  But  Simmons 
was  not  alone  in  those  votes. 
Chamberlain,  Fletcher,  Martin, 
Shively,  Newlands  and  Smith  of 
Maryland  voted  with  him.  But  ex- 
cept on  free  sugar  it  is  now  thought 
that  with  Wilson's  assistance  any 
measure  passed  by  the  House  will 
be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Colorado  Democrats  in  Line — Shadows 
Already  Appear. 

Colorado  is  as  deeply  interested 
in  maintaining  the  protective  tariff 
as  any  state  in  the  union;  all  of  its 
leading  industries,  lead,  wool,  zinc, 
iron  and  steel,  etc.,  are  produced 
under  high  wages,  being  dependent 
on  the  tariff.  The  Democrats  car- 
ried the  State,  though  there  was  a 
large  majority  against  them  in  the 
total  vote.  But  Senator-elect 
Thomas  of  that  State,  who  will  rep- 
resent the  Democratic  party  in  the 
next  Congress,  says  that  he  is  in  en- 
tire accord  with  President-elect  Wil- 
son on  the  tariff,  and  that  Colorado 
Democrats  make  no  reservations. 
That  shows  how  the  wind  blows. 

Under  Wilson  they  will  all  be 
Free  Traders,  and  will  vote  again 
to  put  boots  and  shoes,  printing 
presses,  sewing  machines,  typewrit- 
ing machines,  machine  tools,  and 
many  other  highly  manufactured  ar- 


ticles on  the  free  list  with  raw  ma- 
terials dutiable  in  many  cases,  as 
was  provided  in  the  jhemical  bill 
and  others  that  passed  the  House 
last  summer.  The  talk  about  no 
harm  being  done  to  any  industry  is 
Free  Trade  balderdash.  Some  of 
them  no  doubt  believe  what  they 
say.  But  that  does  not  g^ve  it  any 
force.  The  investing  public  sees 
what  is  coming.  The  day  that  Mr. 
Underwood  announced  his  tariff 
hearings  industrial  stocks  beg^n  to 
tumble  and  have  been  going  down 
gradually  since  that  time.  The  tariff 
cannot  be  slashed  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  the  Democrats  in  the  pres- 
ent House  without  doing  tremen- 
dous harm,  as  was  the  case  with 
milder  measures  under  Cleveland. 
No  nation  offers  anything  to  the 
United  States  in  return. 

Canada  Causes  Trouble. 

Canada  will  relatively  be  the  most 
benefited  of  any  country,  as  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Democrats  to  put 
all  of  her  agricultural  products  on 
the  free  list.  They  are  what  Mr. 
Wilson  calls  "necessaries."  But 
Canada  will  retain  all  of  her  duties 
on  American  agricultural  products 
just  as  she  has  retained  high  duties 
on  bituminous  coal  and  other  prod- 
ucts on  which  duties  were  lowered 
by  the  Payne  law.  Her  fisheries  will 
profit  immensely  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  the  United  States. 

Canada  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
trouble  growing  out  of  the  law  to 
give  American  coastwise  shipping 
freedom  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
United  States  owns  the  canal,  and 
has  asked  no  aid  in  constructing  it, 
but  the  Canadian  government  has 
instigated  the  British  protest  for  the 
benefit    of    Canadian    shipping    and 
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Canadian  railroads  with  steamship 
lines.  Even  Secretary  Stimson,  in 
his  annual  report,  supports  the  Ca- 
nadian contention,  though  in  direct 
opposition  to  President  Taft's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Stimson  was  a  strenuous  advo- 
cate of  cutting  the  tariflF  rates.  The 
present  situation  in  regard  to  the 
tariff  is  largely  the  result  of  work  of 
men  like  Stimson,  MacVeagh,  and 
Dickinson,  who  have  been  so-called 
Republican  officeholders. 

Destroying    American    Fisheries — Hurt- 
ing Farmers  to  Help  Brewers. 

Canada  pays  a  bounty  to  fisher- 
men, gives  special  railroad  rates, 
pays  part  of  the  express  rates,  and 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  cold  storage 
warehouses.  With  the  lower  wages 
in  Canada  free  trade  in  fish  will  kill 
the  industry  on  the  New  England 
coast,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  plan 
of  the  Denwcrats. 

This  year  some  225,000,000  bush- 
els of  barley  were  raised  in  the 
United  States  worth  $119,000,000. 
Formerly  much  of  the  barley  was 
imported  from  Canada.  As  the 
Democrats  propose  to  put  it  on  the 
free  list,  it  will  come  from  that  coun- 
try again,  which  now  has  an  unlim- 
ited field  in  the  northwest  for  its  pro- 
duction. The  President  of  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture says  that  "it  is  not  grown  now 
because  there  is  no  market,"  but 
with  the  American  market  open  "it 
will  be  largely  grown."  Who  will 
get  the  benefit?  The  rich  brewers 
at  the  expense  of  the  American 
farmers.  That  is  the  way  this  Free 
Trade  propaganda  will  operate. 

Striking  at  the  Textile  MUls. 

Wages  in  American  woolen  mills 
increased    25    per    cent,    under    the 


Dingley  law  and  shorter  hours  were 
enforced.  It  takes  3  1/2  yards  of 
cloth  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes.  If 
wool  were  on  the  free  list  that  saving 
in  duty  would  make  practically  no 
difference  in  the  price  of  a  suit.  The 
only  way  lower  cost  will  be  accom- 
plished is  by  reducing  wages  or  im- 
porting under  low  "revenue"  duties 
clothes  made  in  Europe  at  European 
rates  of  pay.  Is  that  what  American 
workmen  want?  Where  will  they 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  the  clothes? 
The  experience  under  the  last  Dem- 
ocratic tariff  answers  that  question; 
they  will  be  out  of  work  and  will 
wear  their  old  clothes,  until  the  Re- 
publicans come  into  power,  restore 
the  tariff,  and  give  them  work.  The 
same  will  be  true  in  the  cotton  and 
other  industries,  in  which  imports 
have  largely  increased  this  year  un- 
der the  Payne  tariff  law. 


LARGE  MAJORITY  FOR  PROTEC- 
TION. 

A  majority  of  the  electorate  susUins 
the  protective  policy.  The  popular  vote 
for  Wilson  falls  behind  the  combined 
vote  for  his  two  opponents  whose  plat- 
forms unite  in  upholding  a  tariff  for 
protection.  The  returns  show  a  ma- 
jority of  upward  of  a  million  votes  in 
favor  of  protection  and  that  in  the 
pivotal  States  Wilson  ran  behind 
Bryan's  vote  of  four  years  ago. 

Over  a  million  more  persons  voted  for 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  President  Taft, 
both  of  whom  were  running  on  protec- 
tion platforms,  than  voted  for  Governor 
Wilson,  who  refrained  from  giving  an 
exact  definition  of  his  tariff  attitude. 
Probably  many  real  protectionists  voted 
for  Governor  Wilson  because  they  felt 
that  he  would  be  conservative  with  re- 
gard to  the  tariff.  Ample  proof  has 
again  been  given  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  favor  the  policy 
of  protection. 
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FREE  RAW  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  EXPORT 

TRADE. 


By  Roland  Ringwalt. 


In  the  g^eat  Northern  manufac- 
turing towns  Democratic  orators 
who  would  not  openly  call  them- 
selves Free  Traders  often  talk  of  the 
blessings  of  "free  raw  materials," 
and  this  phrase  is  a  catchword 
among  those  who  do  not  as  yet  un- 
derstand that  there  are  no  raw  ma- 
terials. Wool  may  be  a  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  factory  owner,  but  it  is 
the  product  of  the  labor  of  the 
grower  and  clipper.  Lumber  is  the 
product  of  labor  in  the  camps.  Coal 
is  dragged  from  deep  pits  at  the  risk 
of  the  miner's  life.  Iron  ore  does 
not  spout  up  like  natural  gas;  man 
has  to  go  after  it.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  there  is  more  actual 
hardship  and  danger  in  the  produc- 
tion of  so-called  raw  materials  than 
in  more  advanced  and  complicated 
forms  of  industry. 

But  for  more  than  a  generation 
Democrats  have  been  telling  us  that 
if  they  had  full  control  they  would 
give  our  manufacturers  free  raw  ma- 
terials so  that  they  could  compete 
with  foreigners  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  promise  was  alluring. 
Even  granting  that  the  home  pro- 
ducer needed  some  degree  of  pro- 
tection it  might  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  exporting  manufacturer 
to  get  the  crudest  of  his  materials 
free  of  duty.  The  Democrats  were 
going  to  give  the  manufacturer  this 
aid,  but  the  McKinley  tariff  they  so 
denounced  did  give  it  to  him.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  a  feature  of 


Republican  tariff  legislation  that  a 
manufacturer  who  imports  wool, 
iron  ore,  or  articles  in  what  we  call 
the  raw  state,  works  them  up  into 
finished  products  and  ships  them 
abroad  is  entitled  to  a  practical  re- 
mission of  the  duties  paid.  This 
concession  has  done  much  to  en- 
large our  shipments  of  manufac- 
tures; it  is  well  known  to  business 
men,  but  it  is  not  well  known  in 
the  sparsely  settled  regions  wherein 
none  but  Democratic  papers  circu- 
late. What  the  Democrats  prom- 
ised the  Republicans  have  per- 
formed. 

In  this  sense  the  raw  material  talk 
is  practicable,  for  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  statutory  English,  and  sin- 
cere, for  years  of  experience  attest 
the  sincerity.  The  vague  talk  of 
"free  raw  materials,"  the  boast  of 
suddenly  withdrawing  all  protection 
from  industries  employing  thousands 
of  men  and  millions  of  capital  is  not 
sincere.  It  cannot  be  put  into  prac- 
tice, and  if  such  an  attempt  were 
made  perhaps  the  most  desperate  re- 
sistance would  come  from  Demo- 
cratic States.  While  manufactures 
in  the  South  are  advancing,  the 
South  is  still  behind  the  North  in 
this  respect.  She  is,  in  many  com- 
munities, a  producer  of  materials  for 
skilled  industry  rather  than  an  em- 
ployer of  skilled  industry.  The  sud- 
den, inconsiderate  expansion  of  the 
free  list  by  placing  thereon  all  the 
articles    Northern    Democrats    call 
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"raw  materials"  would  be  felt  in 
every  home  below  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  It  would,  in  many  a 
Southern  community,  strike  down 
half  of  what  labor  and  capital  have 
built  up  since  the  war.  It  would 
strike  at  the  fruit  growers  of 
Florida,  the  iron  workers  of  Ala- 
bama, the  rice  growers  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  laborers  in  Geor- 
gia's quarries.  Should  it  be  tried, 
the  Democratic  party  would  be  more 
odious  to  the  merchants  and  farm- 
ers of  the  South  than  the  Republican 
party  was  in  the  worst  days  of 
carpet-baggery. 

The  two  parties  have  made  rec- 
ords on  this  question.  It  has  been 
Democratic  policy  to  talk  about  a 
system  of  free  raw  materials  which  is 
so  evasive  that  it  means  nothing, 
and  which,  if  it  did  mean  anything, 
would  mean  wholesale  bankruptcy 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  has  been  Republican 
policy  to  maintain  the  duties  on 
crude  articles  so  as  to  benefit  the 
home  producer,  while  allowing  a  re- 
bate to  the  manufacturer  who  sends 
his  goods  abroad.  In  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States  the  Demo- 
crats have  played  for  votes  by  prof- 
fering what  they  would  not  dare  to 
give.  At  every  port  the  Republicans 
are  giving  the  actual  and  valuable 
feature  of  the  raw  material  policy  to 
the  manufacturer  who  seeks  to  enter 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Talk  on 
the  one  side,  and  delusive  talk  at 
that,  has  been  met  by  action  on  the 
other. 

Every  step  in  the  development  of 
our  manufactures  from  the  days  of 
Jackson  to  those  of  Taft  has  met 
with  open  or  covert  Democratic  hos- 
tility. The  mighty  iron  industry,  the 
great  textile  industry,  the  potteries 


and  the  glass  factories  have  all 
grown  up  in  the  face  of  elaborate 
arguments  that  they  were  impossible. 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
country  rang  with  the  cry  that  our 
manufacturers  could  never  sell  goods 
abroad  unless  they  were  aided  by 
free  raw  materials.  If  the  American 
manufacturer  who  sells  goods 
abroad  is  aided  by  a  rebate  of  duties 
he  does  not  owe  that  rebate  to 
David  A.  Wells  or  Parsee  Moore,  to 
Roger  Q.  Mills  or  William  L.  WU- 
son.  That  concession  has  come 
from  the  party  of  Protection  and  not 
from  its  opponent. 


PROBLEMS  OF  LABOR. 


From  an  Uttervimo  wUh  WUUcm  WkUman  im  th$ 
Bo§to»  Fo$U 

"There  are  no  new  problems  of 
labor  and  capital,"  said  Mr.  Whit- 
man. "The  situation  is  the  same  to- 
day as  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy.  If 
the  professional  agitators  were  elim- 
inated and  labor  tried  to  give  full 
value  for  the  wages  received,  most  of 
these  supposed  problems  would 
vanish. 

"The  most  humble  wage  earner 
has  the  same  opportunity  for  suc- 
cess as  the  greatest  business  man  in 
this  country,  if  he  will  devote  his 
energies  to  improving  his  labor, 
rather  than  expending  his  efforts  in 
grappling  with  abstruse  problems  of 
economics  and  socialism. 

"I  would  like  to  find  a  man  today 
whom  I  can  pay  $25,000  a  year.  But 
I  can't  find  him.  Such  men  are  pro- 
duced under  the  competitive  system. 
They  get  their  business  training  in 
the  small  enterprises.  I  am  opposed 
to  great  combinations  of  business. 
The  competitive  system  is  better  for 
capital  and  better  for  labor. 
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"Your  inquiry  of  my  views  on  the 
labor  question  carries  me  back  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Boston  on  the  i6th  of  October,  1886, 
at  which  I  presided. 

"On  that  occasion  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  late  Alexander  S. 
Wheeler,  the  Hon.  William  B. 
Weedon  of  Providence,  R.  I.;  the 
Key.  John  Graham  Brooks,  General 
Francis  A.  Walker  and  the  Rev. 
Minot  J.  Savage. 

Views  Still  Unchanged. 

;*At  that  time,  the  question  was  as 
burning  a  one  as  it  is  at  present. 
During  the  26  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  that  time  I  have  seen 
no  reason  to  change  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  me  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting  at  its  opening. 

"The  question  is  not  a  new  one;  it 
is  probably  older  than  human  his- 
tory. Labor  is  a  condition  of  exist- 
ence. This  natural  law  is  co-existent 
with  creation.  Not  only  man's  ex- 
istence, but  all  that  he  enjoys,  all 
earth's  bounties,  as  well  as  all  hu- 
man attainments  and  culture,  are  de- 
pendent upon  labor. 

**I  look  upon  labor  as  a  blessing, 
and  not  a  curse. 

**The  highest  and  best  social  con- 
ditions can  be  secured  only  by  the 
fullest  employment  of  labor.  The 
right  to  labor  is  a  natural  right,  and 
-every  means  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  in  this  right. 

*'I  am  in  favor  of  trades  unions. 
They  have  their  faults,  but  these 
faults  can  be  remedied.  It  is  for 
the  interests  of  trades  unions  to  re- 
move such  objectionable  features  in 
their  organizations  as  will  prevent 
them  from  securing  the  best  pos- 
sible results  from  their  organiza- 
tions. 


*'I  do  not  recognize  any  diflference 
of  interest  between  capital  and  labor, 
nor  am  I  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  any  real  differ- 
ence. Capital  is  regarded  as  the  ac- 
cumulation of  past  labor,  but  in  my 
judgment  the  present  labor  is 
equally  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
capital,  and  is  equally  essential  in 
the  conduct  of  business. 

*'If  it  be  true  that  capital  is  *that 
part  of  a  man's  stock  which  he  ex- 
pects to  afford  him  revenue,'  a  defi- 
nition given  by  a  famous  economist, 
then  what  I  have  said  must  be  true. 

"Local  differences  or  disagree- 
ments between  employers  and  em- 
ployes are  not  of  great  consequence. 
A  common  interest  must  necessarily 
lead  to  correct  adjustment.  Labor 
disturbances  in  a  given  industry  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  conflict  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  but,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  be  looked  upon,  if  justi- 
fied, as  a  complaint  against  their 
wages  in  comparison  with  the  wages 
afforded  in  other  industries." 

"Will  you  state,  Mr.  Whitman, 
how  this  labor  disturbance  can  be 
avoided?" 

"It  seems  to  me  the  fundamental 
question  is  not  between  labor  and 
capital,  but  the  relations  between  the 
labor  of  the  one  industry  and  the 
labor  of  other  industries.  In  other 
words,  the  removal  of  inequalities  of 
compensation  which  exist  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  industrial  life. 

"I  believe  that  the  only  way  in 
which  these  relations  can  be  estab- 
lished is  by  the  application  of  a  fun- 
damental law,  namely,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

"Twenty-six  years  ago  this  ques- 
tion seemed  to  be  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  and  26  years  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  philanthropists 
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and  other  well-meaning  men,  have 
not  secured  any  better  results.  There 
is  a  natural  law  in  the  business 
world,  as  there  is  in  nature.  Shall 
we  pretend  to  control  all  those  cor- 
rective features  in  nature — storms, 
change  of  seasons,  earthquakes,  hur- 
ricanes, whirlwinds  and  all  the  fright- 
ful things  that  come  in  nature,  but 
which,  after  all,  are  so  corrective 
and  beneficial  in  their  results?  Na- 
ture is  never  at  rest.  It  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  change.  This  state  of 
change  is  going  on  for  the  purpose 
of,  I  should  say,  for  the  purpose  of 
equalization." 

Profit-Sharing  Impracticable. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  inas- 
much as  labor  and  capital  are  equally 
important  in  industry,  therefore, 
when  labor  has  received  its  wages 
and  capital  its  interest  on  vested 
money,  the  profits  left  should  be 
divided  equally  between  labor  and 
capital. 

"I  regard  all  the  philanthropic 
schemes  that  have  been  brought  for- 
ward for  the  help  of  the  working 
people  to  be  utterly  impracticable, 
and  the  idea  of  profit-sharing  fully 
as  much  so  as  any  of  the  others. 

"My  experience  with  the  laboring 
men  of  this  country  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  would  like  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  They  do  not  want  the 
rich  or  benevolent  to  interfere  with 
them.  The  fact  is  that  all  industrial 
life  is  interdependent,  but  it  is  only 
existing  labor  that  can  give  real  life 
to  industry,  and  any  man  engaged  in 
an  enterprice  must  realize  that  ex- 
isting labor  is  the  most  valuable  as- 
set in  such  life.  We  would  all  be 
dead  but  for  existing  labor. 


*T  have  been  directly  connectc! 
with  the  management  of  labor  for 
more  than  45  years  and  have  had 
very  little  trouble.  All  that  labor  has 
a  right  to  demand,  all  it  should  de- 
mand is  an  equal  right,  and  no  in- 
telligent employer  of  labor  will  fail 
to  recognize  this  right. 

"The  highest  prosperity  of  labor 
can  only  be  secured  by  full,  contin- 
uous employment  and  intelligent  ap- 
plication. When  this  is  done,  all 
will  secure  their  equal  rights,  for  the 
fundamental  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  be  a  bar  to  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  earnings." 


WOOLEN   AND   WORSTED 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Tariff  Discussed  at  Recent  Meeting. 

At  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Manufacturers  in  New 
York,  December  5,  the  retiring 
president,  Charles  Porter,  Jr.,  in  his 
annual  address,  said  on  the  subject 
of  tariff  revision  : 

"The  tariff  rates  in  the  woolen 
schedule  under  consideration  last 
summer,  if  enacted,  would  have  been 
harmful  to  our  industry,  and  it  has 
yet  to  be  devised  and  demonstrated 
how  the  plants  in  this  country  could 
operate  under  the  proposed  rates. 
With  this  being  a  fact,  and  the  invi- 
tation of  the  party  that  will  be  in 
power  for  us  to  demonstrate  this 
fact  to  them,  it  leaves  only  one  al- 
ternative: "We  must  through  organ- 
ized channels,  with  all  fairness  and 
sound  argument,  present  our  posi- 
tion, embodying  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  industries  in  the 
country.  We  must  further  try  to  ob- 
tain public  opinion  in  our  favor,  by 
an   educational   campaicfn.   that   will 
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definitely  demonstrate  the  import- 
ance of  legislation  that  will  keep  the 
textile  mills  of  this  country  in  opera- 
tion; not  that  we  may  exact  unrea- 
sonable prices  or  profits  from  our 
merchandise,  as  this  could  not  be 
done  on  account  of  the  large  produc- 
tive capacity  of  our  plants,  causing 
keen  competition  among  ourselves; 
but  that  we  may  by  reasonable  prof- 
its, continue  to  operate  our  plants, 
and  most  important,  that  we  may  as- 
sist to  continue  the  present  degree 
of  prosperity  by  keeping  our  rate  ol 
wage  to  our  operatives  on  the  pres- 
ent basis 

*The  late  demand  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  rates  in  the  woolen 
schedule,  is  based  on  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  facts.  It  is  the  general  idea 
that  a  reduction  will  bring  the  cloth 
or  cloths  to  a  consumer  at  a  low 
price.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
with  the  small  amount  of  cloth  in  a 
garment,  the  greatest  reduction  in 
tariff  yet  considered  would  not  fig- 
ure in  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
Let  it  be  firmly  established,  the  cloth 
manufacturer  is  not  the  one  to  look 
to  by  experts  on  the  high  cost  of 
living.  The  many  hands  and  chan- 
nels through  which  the  cloth  passes 
before  reaching  the  consumer,  is  the 
place  for  investigation.  It  is  now 
time  for  this  industry,  through  its 
various  associations,  or  by  individ- 
uals joined  together,  to  formulate 
plans  to  guide  and  assist  by  every 
fair  means,  legislation  that  will  not 
only  be  equitable  and  just  to  the 
manufacturers,  but  to  the  operatives 
and  varied  interests  connected  with 
our  industry." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
a  variety  of  views  were  expressed. 
Some  thought  that  a  committee  with 


power  to  act  should  be  appointed, 
and  that  a  bill  should  be  prepared 
that  was  representative.  Others 
thought  the  Association  should  go 
to  Washington  as  a  body  and  not 
send  lawyers  to  represent  them.  Still 
others  pointed  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  Representatives  and  Senators 
who  are  sent  to  Washington  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  representing 
their  constituencies,  and  that  they 
believed  that  with  the  many  protec- 
tionists fimong  the  party  in  power, 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  let 
the  situation  alone.  The  fact  that 
the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  was  organized  pri- 
marily to  deal  in  matters  of  the  tar- 
iff was  dwelt  upon,  and  inasmuch  as 
both  Associations  have  the  same 
membership  in  many  instances,  it 
was  urged  that  it  would  be  inadvis- 
able for  th^  American  Association 
of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufac- 
turers, which  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  the  abuses  of 
the  trade,  to  enter  the  field  of  the 
tariff. 


The  Washington  correspondent  of 
a  New  York  paper  notes  the  evident 
disincHnation  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  to  favor  any  measure  that 
will  strengthen  the  "merit  system" 
and  deprive  the  Democrats  of  official 
patronage.  He  writes:  "The  Presi- 
dent's recent  order  placing  a  great 
body  of  fourth  class  postmasters  un- 
der the  civil  service,  for  example,  is 
likely  to  be  revoked  at  an  early  dnte 
by  his  successor,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  issued  only  after  the  places 
had  been  filled  with  Republican  office 
holders  and  was  therefore  simply 
likely  to  hold  a  certain  group  of  men 
in  positions  they  would  otherwise 
lose  on  a  change  of  administration." 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  PROTECTION  IN 

ENGLAND. 

Blunders  of  the  Fiscal  Reformers  Keep  Them  From  Ofifice — 
England  Tired  of  Liberals. 


London,  Dec.  15,  1912. 
h  the  tariff  reformers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  only  keep  from 
making  too  many  silly  mistakes, 
they  will  have  a  fair  chance  of  being 
returned  to  power  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, whenever  that  comes.  But 
somehow  the  reformers  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  the  knack  of  doing  or 
saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  and  indeed  they  often  say  and 
do  the  wrong  thing.  For  respon- 
sible leaders  of  a  great  party  to  go 
about  the  country  advising  people  to 
rebellion  and  to  defy  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment is  not  statesmanship  and  it  dis- 
gusts quiet  folk.  Apart  from  the 
many  blimders  of  speech  and  deeds, 
the  Unionists  are  under  a  cloud  of 
suspicion  throughout  the  country  as 
regards  their  tariff  reform  policy. 
People  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  such  fiscal  reform  means  an  ad- 
dition to  the  cost  of  living.  As  we 
know,  the  cost  of  every  day  com- 
modities such  as  food,  drink,  rent, 
clothes  and  well  nigh  every  thing  has 
largely  increased  during  the  last  ten 
to  fifteen  years,  and  to  advocate  a^ 
policy  that  has  any  suspicion  of  still 
further  adding  to  the  burden  is  to 
court  disaster.  The  fear  of  such  an 
event  has  been  the  real  reason  that 
has  kept  the  Unionists  from  power. 
Britain  has  almost  had  enough  of  the 
Liberals  for  a  time.  Many  things 
have    contributed    to    bringing   this 


about.  But  even  now,  with  all  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  government, 
people  will  still  vote  for  them  rather 
than  jeopardize  any  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.    It  is  a  case  of 

"It's  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  those  we  know  not  of." 

That  is  the  rock  bottom  fact  of 
Brtish  domestic  politics  today.  Of 
course  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation. People  forget,  even  if  they 
ever  knew,  that  ^e  already  raise 
some  £10,000,000  a  year  by  duties  on 
food  stuffs.  On  tea  alone  we  raise 
very  nearly  £6,000,000,  on  sugar 
nearly  £3,000,000.  The  rate  of  duty 
on  tea  is  5d  (loc.)  per  pound  m 
weight,  and  tea  costs  from  is  6d 
(36c.)  to  2s  (48c.)  per  pound.  Of 
course  there  are  higher  priced  teas, 
but  the  bulk  of  that  sold  is  as  above. 
There  is  a  duty  on  coffee,  chicory, 
cocoa,  figs,  currants,  etc.,  so  you  will 
see  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  break- 
fast without  contributing  hand- 
somely to  the  national  exchequer. 
Our  dependence  on  imported  food- 
stuffs has  risen  from  £124.3  niillions 
in  1875  to  £2iQ.8  millions  in  191 1. 
The  principal  items  are  as  under: 

1875  191 1 

Millions  Millions 

Cereals    £56.9  £758 

Meat   16.7  47.7 

Eggs   2.6  8.0 

Butter  8.5  27.1 

Cheese    4.7  7.1 

Sugar    22.0  26.8 
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The  proportion  from  British  pos- 
sessions and  from  foreign  countries 
is  as  follows: 

British  Foreign   %  from 

Possessions.  Countries.  British. 

1885  ..   £19,800,000  £113,800,000    14.8 

1895  ••      22,900,000  126,200,000    15.4 

190S  ..      47,400,000  157,200,000    23.7 

1910  ..       58,500,000  166300,000    26.0 

The  whole  gist  of  the  fiscal  re- 
formers' case  is  that  we  raise  our 
millions  of  duties  on  foodstuffs  on 
precisely  those  lines  of  imported 
food  which  we  do  not  ourselves  pro- 
duce in  England,  and  we  tax  our 
whole  supply  of  such  foods,  granting 
no  preference  to  Colonial  supplies. 
Consequently  there  is  no  competi- 
tion between  a  taxed  and  an  un- 
taxed supply  of  such  foodstuffs,  and 
this  being  the  case,  the  price  of  the 
whole  supply  of  such  foodstuffs  is 
necessarily  raised  by  the  full  amount 
of  the  duty.  Tariff  reformers  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  substitute  for 
much  of  this  heavy  existing  "free- 
trade"  taxation  on  non-competitive 
imports  a  number  of  light  duties  on 
competitive  imports,  such  as  com, 
meat  and  dairy  produce,  without  in- 
creasing, but  on  the  contrary,  actu- 
ally diminishing  the  present  burden 
of  our  taxation  on  food.  They  sug- 
gest in  thus  lightly  taxing  competi- 
tive food  imports  to  give  a  substan- 
tial preference  to  imports  from  coun- 
tries within  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  further  held  that,  owing  to  the 
competition  involved  in  such  condi- 
tions, such  light  taxation  will  not 
raise  the  price  of  the  articles  taxed. 
The  leaders  of  the  Unionist  Party, 
from  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain downward,  all  gave  definite 
pledges  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  conse- 
quent on  tariff  reform.  But  it  has 
all  been  to  no  purpose ;  and  today  the 


old  prejudice  remains  against  the 
policy,  simply  on  this  account.  If 
the  policy  did  not  touch  foodstuffs  it 
would  not  matter  so  much  because 
there  are  immense  numbers  of  free- 
traders who  would  not  object  very 
greatly  to  a  small  duty  on  some 
manufactured  goods.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain proposed  that  a  duty  of  two 
shillings  (48c.)  a  quarter  (480 
pounds)  should  be  imposed  on  im- 
ported foreign  corn,  with  a  propor- 
tionately hierher  dutv  on  imported 
flour.  His  scheme  also  included  a  5 
per  cent,  duty  on  imports  of  other 
competitive  foodstuffs  and  duties 
averaging  10  per  cent,  on  imported 
manufactured  goods.  He  proposed, 
further,  to  counterbalance  the  new 
taxation  on  imports  of  competitive 
foodstuffs  by  an  equivalent  reduction 
of  our  existing  taxation  on  non- 
competitive imports,  such  as  tea, 
sugar,  etc. 

Now  as  regards  the  most  conten- 
tious part  of  this  policy,  viz.,  the  two 
shillings  duty  on  foreign  corn,  the 
assertion  is  that  it  will  largely  raise 
the  price  of  bread.  But  if  the  duty 
was  applied  to  all  our  corn  supply, 
the  rise  in  price  would  be  less  than 
one  farthing  (half-cent)  per  loaf  of 
four  pounds  each.  It  would,  how- 
ever, only  apply  to  foreign  corn,  and 
the  two  shillings  duty  would  provide 
just  the  stimulus  to  home  and 
colonial  production  that  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  supply.  The  foreign 
grower  finds  his  best  market  here 
and  cannot  afford  to  lose  it,  conse- 
quently he  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  two  shillings  duty  himself  by 
lowering  his  price  in  order  to  con- 
tinue selling  us  his  wheat.  The  peo- 
ple generally  don't  see  these  points, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  reformers 
to  enlighten  them. 

F.  C.  Chappell. 
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ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

AND  THROUGH  THE 

ISTHMUS. 


BY  ROLAND  RINOWALT. 

Perhaps  we  are  still  half  bar- 
barian; at  all  events  the  memories  of 
battles  and  even  skirmishes  are  more 
durable  than  the  memories  of  gjeat 
peaceful  achievements.  A  hill  or  a 
prairie  that  witnessed  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  white  man  and  the  red 
man  has  its  place  in  history,  and 
probably  sends  fifty  legends  down  to 
posterity;  while  it  is  doubtful  if  one, 
person  in  five  hundred  remembers 
that  transcontinental  railroad  ser- 
vice began  in  1869. 

Yet  the  fact  is  surely  an  amazing 
one.  Our  first  President  found 
Indian  warfare  a  grim  reality  in 
Pennsylvania;  Jackson  saw  the 
whole  region  from  Ohio  to  Georgia 
in  extreme  peril;  Lincoln  was  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  Black  Hawk  war;  and 
it  must  have  seemed  incredible  to 
Grant  that  a  man  could  ride  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  Indian  wars  after 
1869,  but  the  opening  of  railroad 
communication  between  the  oceans 
meant  that  the  whole  continent  was 
won  for  civilization.  Since  those 
days  farms  have  been  opened,  mines 
have  been  worked,  forests  have 
yielded  their  timber,  barren  wastes 
have  been  irrigated,  the  fruit  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  been  carried  to  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  the  invalids  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  have  been  carried 
to  the  "Golden  Gate." 

In  the  annals  of  the  European 
race  on  this  continent  perhaps  no 
one  chapter  is  of  greater  import- 
ance than  this.  Had  Canada  re- 
mained French  instead  of  English 
civilization    would    still    have    been 


dominant.  Had  the  thirteen  colonies 
remained  British  colonies  they 
would  have  developed,  though  less 
rapidly  than  they  developed  after 
gaining  their  independence.  Had  the 
Louisiana  territory  remained  under 
the  French  flag  growth  and  im- 
provement would  have  come.  But 
when  the  iron  links  bound  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  the  days  of 
crawling  and  stumbling  were  over, 
civilization  leapt  over  barriers  that 
once  seemed  insurmountable,  the 
lengthening  cords  and  strengthening 
stakes  went  hand  in  hand.  To  this 
day  one  glows  over  Burke's  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  colonies,  and  yet  their  progress 
was  a  snail's  pace  to  the  sweep  and 
rush  that  followed  the  opening  of  a 
railroad  across  the  continent. 
Western  pioneers,  not  usually  poetic 
or  sentimental,  were  awed  as  they 
thought  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  in 
another  world  contemplating  the 
highway  for  which  he  had  toiled  so 
long. 

This  road,  so  important  to  prog- 
ress, so  necessary  to  Caucasian 
supremacy,  was  opened  in  1869,  and 
the  terrible  struggle  for  the  Union 
had  ended  in  1865.  In  1861  came  the 
burst  of  war;  in  1862  Washington 
was  in  peril  of  seizure  by  the  insur- 
gents; in  1863  Lee  was  on  the  soil 
of  Pennsylvania;  in  the  summer  of 
1864  many  still  feared  for  our 
cause;  in  1865  Lincoln  was  assassi- 
nated; then  came  the  troubles  of 
Reconstruction  and  the  impeach- 
ment of  a  President,  and  yet  within 
five  years  after  Lincoln's  re-election 
the  continent  was  traversed  by 
steam.  A  little  boasting  may  be 
pardoned  to  the  orators  of  the  great 
party  that  was  then  in  power.  Our 
civil  war  thrice  threatened  war  with 
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England  and  very  nearly  involved  us 
in  war  with  France;  during  its  con- 
tinuance we  had  the  terrible  Indian 
outbreak  of  the  Northwest;  after  the 
war  we  had  the  trouble  along  the 
Mexican  frontier,  the  vast  army  to 
disband,  the  freedmen  on  the  hands 
of  the  government,  the  Alabama 
question  to  be  settled,  the  Alaska 
purchase,  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ments, the  treaty  with  China,  the 
fight  between  the  stubborn  Johnson 
in  the  White  House  and  the  volcanic 
Stanton  in  the  War  Department] 
and  yet  with  all  these  distractions 
the  railroad  was  pushed  across  the 
continent.  There  are  men,  not  in 
lunatic  asylums,  who  declare  that 
the  building  of  a  transcontinental 
railroad  was  a  greater  event  than  the 
war. 

After  the  most  celebrated  engineer 
of  modern  times  had  failed  to  dig  a 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  our  gov- 
ernment took  up  the  work.  The 
Suez  Canal  was  dug  by  bondmen, 
the  Panama  Canal  represents  the 
labor  of  free  wage  earners.  Never 
before  have  such  pains  been  taken 
to  guard  workmen  from  the  perils  of 
an  unhealthy  climate.  The  progress 
already  made  is  encouraging  and  the 
powers  of  the.  Old  World  recognize 
that  the  American  waterway  ought 
to  be  in  American  hands.  It  is  a 
mighty  work  that  lies  before  us,  but 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  in 
1869  was  a  stimulus  to  every  future 
task  civilization  may  impose. 

One  who  recalls  the  grotesque  ex- 
periences of  recent  Democratic  Con- 
gresses— 'the  insane  shrieks  against 
Reed*s  decisive  measures  and  the 
humiliating  acceptance  of  his  rules  as 
necessary  to  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness; the  "pop-gun  tariff  policy"  of 
Springer:    the    utter    failure    of    the 


Wilson  measure;  the  startling  lack 
of  concord  between  President  Cleve- 
land and  the  party  leaders  in  Con- 
gress, may  question  if  the  Demo- 
crats would  have  built  the  Pacific 
railroad  in  a  generation,  or  if  they 
could  have  constructed  the  Panama 
Canal  in  fifty  years.  Certainly 
their  record  since  Douglas  was  in 
evidence  has  not  shown  much  capac- 
ity for  leadership.  Randall  was  a 
great  Speaker,  but  he  showed  his 
ability  principally  in  thwarting  the 
Free  Trade  tendencies  of  his  own 
party;  he  had  little  hope  of  great 
positive  achievement.  What  the 
Pacific  railroad  has  been  and  is  to  us 
should  appeal  to  thoughtful  voters. 
What  the  Panama  Canal  may  be  to 
us  is  a  reflection  that  should  bring 
many  a  ballot  to  the  Republican 
party. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGES  AND 
DEPARTMENT  REPORTS. 


President  Taft  has  followed  his 
practice  of  a  year  ago  of  sending  his 
annual  messages  to  Congress  on  the 
installment  plan.  His  first  message, 
transmitted  on  December  3,  dealt 
exclusively  with  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States.  He  outlines 
his  policy  as  to  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  service.  He  asserts  that  the 
chief  object  sought  in  our  dealings 
abroad  has  been  the  extension  of 
American  trade,  and  that  it  is  largely 
to  this  end  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  reorganized.  Our 
efforts  to  keep  the  peace  in  Central 
America  are  bound  to  be  of  two-fold 
benefit  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
this  end  Mr.  Taft  again  urges  the 
passage  of  the  loan  conventions  with 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.     An  important  rec- 
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ommendation  was  that  the  maximum 
and  minimum  provisions  of  the  tariff 
law  be  extended  in  order  to  give  the 
President,  in  negotiations,  a  still 
stronger  weapon  to  prevent  any  dis- 
crimination against  American  trade 
or  American  citizens.  The  success 
of  this  new  policy,  says  Mr.  Taft,  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  no  less  than 
$50,000,000  in  contracts  have  been 
secured  under  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, and  that  our  trade  with 
Japan  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  over 
$1,000,000  a  month.  The  President 
regrets  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  against  the  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  drugs,  and  urges  that 
this  matter  be  dealt  with  imme- 
diately. The  conclusion  of  the 
fisheries  agreement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain is  also  announced. 

In  his  second  message,  sent  to 
Congress,  December  6,  the  President 
announces  that  he  will  make  no 
further  effort  to  have  Congress  re- 
duce the  tariff,  but  leaves  this  ques- 
tion to  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  new 
Congress.  Other  points  in  the  mes- 
sage may  be  thus  summarized : 

Recommends  currency  reform  on 
plan  outlined  by  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission. Proposes  amendment  of 
corporation  tax  law,  to  lessen  the 
penalty  imposed  when  corporations 
inadvertently  disobey  its  provisions. 
Advocates  approval  by  Congress  of 
army  reorganization  scheme  pre- 
pared by  the  War  College.  In- 
dorses the  bill  increasing  the  pay  of 
militia  in  the  field.  Would  grant 
citizenship,  but  not  statehood,  to 
Porto  Ricans.  Contends  that  it  is 
not  yet  time  to  grant  autonomy  and 
independence  to  the  Philippines. 
Sees  no  need  of  radical  changes  in 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.     Advo- 


cates regulation  of  water  power 
grants  so  that  navigable  streams 
may  be  improved  by  water  power 
companies.  Urges  promotion  of 
Colonel  Goethals,  builder  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  a  major  general- 
ship. Recommends  a  return  to  the 
policy  of  two  battleships  a  year  by 
the  appropriation  for  three  battle- 
ships this  year.  Would  grant  au- 
thority to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  make  rules  of  procedure  in 
common  law  cases  in  federal  courts 
to  expedite  and  lessen  the  cost  of 
litigation. 


Treasury. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary 
MacVeagh  strongly  urges  reform  in 
the  present  banking  and  currency 
system.  He  warns  Congress  that 
the  federal  government,  as  long  as 
the  present  scheme  exists,  will  be  ex- 
clusively responsible  for  the  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  social  disas- 
ters which  flow  from  panics  and  at- 
tack, directly  or  indirectly,  every 
home  in  the  nation.  The  present 
system  promotes  and  develops  pan- 
ics, and  legislation  is  urgent.  Aside 
from  affording  flexible  and  elastic 
currency  and  reserves,  such  a  re- 
vision, he  says,  should  bring  the 
banks  into  organized  co-operation 
and  provide  for  a  central  agency 
through  which  they  could  work  to- 
gether, free  of  political  or  trust  con- 
trol. According  to  the  estimates  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Secre- 
tary foresees  a  deficit  of  $22,556,023, 
exclusive  of  Panama  Canal  expendi- 
tures, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1914,  the  first  fiscal  year  of 
President  Wilson's  administration. 
Including  the  canal  expenses,  the 
deficit   is   estimated    at   $52,730,455. 
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The  canal  expenditures,  he  adds, 
however,  may  be  paid  under  the  law 
from  bond  sales.  The  estimated  re- 
ceipts for  that  year  are  $710,000,000, 
while  the  ordinary  appropriations  are 
estimated  at  $732,556,023  and  the 
canal  expenditures  at  $30,174432. 
Undoubtedly  having  probable  tariff 
revision  in  mind,  the  Secretary  an- 
nounces that  these  estimates  are 
based  on  present  conditions  and 
laws. 


War  Department. 

Unsparing  condemnation  of  those 
who  would  from  "misplaced  senti- 
mentality or  lazy  self  interest''  cast 
the  Filipmos  upon  the  world  in  the 
state  of  helplessness  and  before  they 
had  acquired  the  full  benefits  of 
American  civilization,  is  a  feature  in 
the  annual  report  of  Secretary  of 
War  Henry  L.  Stimson.  Many 
other  subjects  of  interest  are  treated 
in  the  report,  such  as  the  relations 
of  the  National  Guard  to  the  army, 
the  improvement  in  the  army  tactical 
methods,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  reserve  law,  the  crying  need 
of  citizenship  for  the  Porto  Ricans, 
the  conservation  of  the  national 
water  powers  in  navigable  streams 
and  the  advisability  of  amending  the 
Panama  Canal  Tolls  Act  so  as  to  re- 
impose  lolls  on  American  coastwise 
shipping  leaving  the  water  way. 

Dealing  first  with  purely  military 
subjects,  the  Secretary  states  the 
strength  of  the  regfular  army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
at  82,305.  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  189  officers  and  7,834  en- 
listed men. 

In  treating  of  the  morals  of  the 
army  Secretary  Stimson  asserts  his 
belief  that  the  so-called  anti-canteen 
legislation  has  been  responsible  for 


much  vice,  a  statement  which  he  sup- 
ports by  a  recital  of  the  results  of 
his  own  inspection  of  forty-nine  of 
the  mobile  army  posts,  where  he 
found  the  military  reservations  ad- 
joined by  dives  and  ill-resorts  of  the 
vilest  character. 


Navy. 

In  his  annual  report.  Secretary 
Meyer  says  the  United  States  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  any  chance  of 
war;  and  he  pleads  for  three  new 
battleships  this  year,  and  declares- 
that  this  country  soon  will  fall  from; 
second  to  fourth  place  in  the  rela- 
tive standing  of  naval  powers  if  it- 
continues  the  policy  of  building  onlv 
two  ships  each  year. 

International  peace  has  beea 
brought  no  nearer,  the  Secretary  de- 
clares, so  far  as  a  limitation  of  arma- 
ments is  concerned.  To  guard  its 
coasts  and  protect  its  commercial  ac- 
tivities the  United  States  needs  a 
permanent  navy  of  forty-one  capital 
ships — battleships  and  battle  cruis- 
ers. The  present  strength  of  the 
navy  in  battleships  is  about  thirty- 
three,  but  four  ships  will  soon  be  re- 
tired as  obsolete. 

Secretary  Meyer  expresses  skep- 
ticism as  to  the  abolition  of  war  in 
the  near  future.  Wars  come  with 
little  or  no  warning,  he  says,  and 
only  by  the  possession  of  an  efficient 
fleet  of  adequate  size  will  the  coun- 
try be  safe  from  attack  and  free  to 
work  out  its  own  destiny  in  peace 
and  without  hindrance.. 


Agricoltore. 

After  sixteen  years  of  service  in 
the  Cabinet,  Secretary  Wilson  makes 
his  last  annual  report,  which  gives  a 
summary  '  of  the  advance  of  the 
country  in  a^ictilture^  during;  his 
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long  term  of  office.  The  record  be- 
gins with  a  yearly  farm  production 
of  $4,000,000,000  and  ends  with  $9,- 
532,000,000.  Sixteen  years  ago  the 
farmer  was  a  joke  of  the  caricatur- 
ist ;  now  he  is  like  the  stone  that  was 
rejected  by  the  builder  and  has  be- 
come the  head  stone  of  the  comer. 
The  tillers  of  the  soil  were  burdened 
with  debts,  but  prosperity  followed 
and  grew  with  unexampled  speed. 
Beginnings  have  been  made  in  a 
production  per  acre  increasing  faster 
than  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion. There  has  been  an  uplift  of 
agriculture  and  of  country  life.  Dur- 
ing the  last  sixteen  years  the 
farmer  has  steadily  increased  the 
wealth  production  year  by  year, 
with  the  exception  of  191 1.  During 
the  sixteen  years  the  farmer's  wealth 
production  increased  141  per  cent. 

The  prices  at  the  farm  are  gener- 
ally profitable  and  will  continue  the 
prosperity  that  farmers  have  enjoyed 
in  recent  years.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  farm  wealth  is  the  highest  yet 
reached  by  half  a  billion  dollars.  The 
grand  total  for  1912  is  estimated  to 
be  $9,532,000,000.  This  is  more  than 
twice  the  value  of  the  farm  wealth  in 
1899.  More  than  $105,000,000,000  is 
the  grand  total  of  farm  wealth  pro- 
duction, the  report  says,  during  the 
last  sixteen  years,  an  amount  equal 
to  about  three-quarters  of  the  pres- 
ent national  wealth. 

Over  a  billion  dollars  is  for  the 
fourth  time  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  farm  products,  with  cotton  lead- 
ing. They  are  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

The  dairy  cow  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal producers  of  wealth  on  the 
farm,  and  the  value  of  her  products 


in  1912  is  estimated  at  about  $830,- 
000,000,  an  amount  which  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  cotton  lint  and  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  combined  value 
of  lint  and  seed.  The  wheat  crop 
is  worth  only  three-fourths  as  much 
as  the  dairy  products.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  poultry  industry  is  set 
forth.  An  egg  may  be  worth  only 
a  cent  and  three-quarters,  and  yet 
1,700,000,000  dozen  eggs  are  worth 
$350,000,000,  and  these  are  the  esti- 
mates for  1912. 

The  animals  sold  from  the  farm 
and  the  animals  slaughtered  on  it 
together  number  about  111,000,000, 
and  the  farm  value  of  these  animals 
is  estimated  at  $1,980,000,000.  The 
total  value  of  the  animal  products 
of  the  farm  in  1912  is  estimated  to 
be  $3,395,000,000.  While  animal 
products  are  about  one-third  of  the 
wealth  production  on  farms  in  1912, 
the  crops  are  about  two-thirds. 
Their  value  is  $6,137,000,000,  an 
amount  which  is  vastly  above  the 
highwater  mark  of  total  crop  value 
in  1911. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  trend  of 
farm  prices  of  farm  products  during 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  The 
concluding  observation  is  that  there 
was  a  general  downward  movement 
of  prices  from  the  Civil  War  until  it 
was  arrested  in  the  90's.  The  sub- 
sequent elevation  of  prices  has 
sometimes  carried  them  to  about 
the  level  of  the  earlier  years  under 
review,  and  sometimes  higher.  But, 
"it  may  be  noticed  that,  if  compari- 
son is  made  between  present  prices 
and  the  extremely  and  abnormally 
low  prices  of  the  90's,  the  present 
period  of  high  prices  is  made  by 
force    of    comparison   to    occupy    a 
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relatively  higher  place  than  it  does 
if  comparison  is  made  with  the  high 
price  periods  preceding." 

Attoraey-General's  Report 

The  Sherman  anti-trust  law  is 
proving  its  adequacy  as  a  civil  stat- 
ute, and  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
much  discussed  proposed  amend- 
ment particularizing  unlawful  prac- 
tices in  restraint  of  trade,  according 
to  Attorney-General  Wickersham. 
He  does  not  pass  judgment  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  anti-trust  act  as  a 
criminal  statute.  He  merely  says: 
*'The  experience  of  the  last  year  in 
endeavoring  to  enforce  criminal  lia- 
bility under  the  Sherman  law  has 
not  been  encouraging." 

The  Attorney  General  defends  the 
Commerce  Court,  the  abolition  of 
which  was  attempted  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Drawing  conclusions  from  the  de- 
crees of  dissolution  and  injunctions 
which  have  already  been  entered 
under  the  Sherman  law,  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham maintains  that  the  federal 
courts  are  exercising  in  equity  suits 
a  power  to  restrain  which  is  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  evils  against  which 
the  Sherman  law  was  enacted.  The 
courts  have  found  no  difficulty,  he 
adds,  in  applying  the  terms  of  the 
law  to  enjoin  the  continuance  of  any 
form  of  unfair  competition  which 
has  resulted  in  imposing  an  undue 
restraint  upon  interstate  commerce 
or  which  makes  for  monopoly. 

Commerce  and  Labor  Report. 

The  principal  features  of  the  re- 
port of  Secretary  Nagel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
nre  as  follows: 

Powers  of  the  proposed  commis- 


sion to  regulate  big  business  should 
be  well  defined  and  restricted.  Op- 
poses giving  such  commission  au- 
thority similar  to  that  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  should 
not  be  empowered  to  fix  prices. 
Self-regulation  of  business,  to  great- 
est extent  consistent  with  public 
welfare,  should  be  guiding  principle 
of  legislation.  Corporations  should 
be  compelled  to  make  automatic  re- 
ports regarding  capitalization,  busi- 
ness, profits,  controlling  interests, 
etc.  Bureau  of  Corporations  should 
assist  Federal  courts  in  recognizing 
concerns  dissolved  under  Sherman 
anti-trust  law.  Approves  an  inter- 
national conference  to  secure  great- 
er safety  of  life  at  sea,  and  raises 
questions  whether  United  States 
Gover^iment  should  take  over  all 
sea  coast  wireless  stations.  Sug- 
gests creation  of  board  of  arbitra- 
tion to  settle  railroad  labor  disputes. 
During  fiscal  year  1912,  838,172  im- 
migrants admitted;  70,000  aliens 
naturalized. 


Interior  Department. 

Secretary  Fisher,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  makes  these 
principal   recommendations : 

Adoption  of  comprehensive  water- 
power  policy  for  all  streams  in 
United      States.  Comprehensive 

classification  of  public  lands,  and  ad- 
ministration in  accordance  there- 
with. Enlarged  application  of  leas- 
ing principle  to  the  public  domain 
generally.  Amendment  to  mining 
law,  giving  prospector  exclusive 
right  for  a  term  of  years  of  posses- 
sion and  prospecting  within  limited 
area.  Legislation  for  development 
of  transportation  facilities  and  coal 
lands  of  Alaska.  Comprehensive 
leasing  law  for  coal,  oil  and  other 
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mineral  lands.  Withdrawal  from 
entry  of  public  lands  in  West  to  pro- 
tect headwaters  of  streams.  Legis- 
lation for  retirement  and  pensioning 
of  civil  employes  of  the  government. 
Most  of  his  recommendations  are 
in  renewal  and  emphasis  of  those 
made  in  his  previous  annual  report. 


WEAVERS'  WAGES. 


J,  B,  Bail^,  in  New  York  World. 

In  a  recent  editorial  you  remarked 
of  Samuel  Lipson,  a  Lawrence 
weaver: 

"His  wages  from  the  Woolen 
Trust  average  as  much  as  $9  and  $io 
weekly  when  work  is  steady,  so  he 
has  testified  before  a  Congress  com- 
mittee, and  all  of  $3  and  $5  when 
work  is  unsteady. 

"When  Lipson  said  this  he  mis- 
stated the  facts.  Following  him  on 
the  stand  came  the  paymaster  of  the 
Wood  Mill,  who  stated  from  the 
books  of  the  mill  that  Lipson's  aver- 
age earnings  for  an  average  week  of 
52  4/6  hours  were  $11.52,  an  aver- 
age per  hour  of  $0.2207.  Under  date 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  March  2,  1912, 
is  an  affidavit:  The  foregoing  is  a 
correct  record  of  wages  paid  to 
Samuel  Lipson  for  the  term  from 
week  ending  Nov.  9,  1910,  to  the 
week  ending  Jan.  10,  191 2,  inclusive, 
and  is  taken  from  the  payrolls  of  the 
Wood  Worsted  Mill.  F.  A.  Sher- 
man, cashier;  Paul  Hempel,  pay 
clerk.' 

"This  statement  is  sworn  to  and 
the  actual  payrolls  of  the  mill  were 
offered  in  evidence. 

"Your  editorial  attack  on  the  pro- 
tective tariff  is  therefore  based  on  a 
false  assertion.  You  profess  to  de- 
sire only  the  truth.     I  trust,  there- 


fore, that  you  will  print  this  state- 
ment, and  with  it  this  exact,  official 
comparison  of  American  and  English 
weavers'  wages  from  page  826  of 
Volume  III  of  the  Tariff  Board  re- 
port: 

Occupation.           Sex.        Am.  Eng. 

Woolen  weavers,  male..  ..$10.63  $6.21 

Woolen  weavers,  female..   10.54  3-^3 

Worsted  weavers,  male  ...  12.36  6.12 

Worsted  weavers,  female..     9.55  3.59 

"These  figures  tell  their  own  story 
of  the  difference  between  a  tariff  for 
revenue  and  protection  and  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only." 


MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM 
TARIFF. 


From  President  Taffe  Meeeage, 
The  importance  which  our  manufac- 
tures have  assumed  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world  in  competition  with  the  manu- 
factures of  other  countries  again  draws 
attention  to  the  duty  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  use  its  utmost  endeavors  to  se- 
cure impartial  treatment  for  American 
products  in  all  markets.  Healthy  com- 
mercial rivalry  in  international  inter- 
course is  best  assured  by  the  possession 
of  proper  means  for  protecting  and  pro- 
moting our  foreign  trade.  It  is  natural 
that  competitive  countries  should  view 
with  some  concern  this  steady  expansion 
of  our  commerce.  If  in  some  instances 
the  measure  taken  by  them  to  meet  it 
are  not  entirely  equitable,  a  remedy 
should  be  found.  In  former  messages  I 
have  described  the  negotiations  of  the 
Department  of  State  with  foreign  Gov- 
ernments for  the  adjustment  of  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  tariff  as  provided  in 
section  2  of  the  tariff  law  of  1909.  The 
advantages  secured  by  the  adjustment  of 
our  trade  relations  under  this  law  have 
continued  during  the  last  year,  and  some 
additional  cases  of  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  which  we  had  reason  to  com- 
plain have  been  removed.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  obtained  sub- 
stantial   most-favored-nation    treatment 
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from  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
There  are,  however,  other  instances 
which,  while  apparently  not  constituting 
undue  discrimination  in  the  sense  of  sec- 
tion 2,  are  nevertheless  exceptions  to 
the  complete  equity  of  tariff  treatment 
for  American  products  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  consistently  has  sought  to 
obtain  for  American  commerce  abroad. 

Necessity    for    Supplementary    Legisla- 
tion. 

These  developments  confirm  the 
opinion  conveyed  to  yt)u  in  my  annual 
message  of  191 1,  that  while  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  provision  of  the  tar- 
iff law  of  1909  has  been  fully  justified  by 
the  Success  achieved  in  removing  pre- 
viously existing  undue  discriminations 
against  American  products,  yet  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  this  feature  of  the 
law  should  be  amended  in  such  way  as 
to  provide  a  fully  effective  means  of 
meeting  the  varying  degrees  of  discrim- 
inatory treatment  of  American  com- 
merce in  foreign  countries  still  en- 
countered, as  well  as  to  protect  against 
injurious  treatment  on  the  part  of  for- 
eign Governments,  through  either  legis- 
lative or  administrative  measures,  the 
financial  interests  abroad  of  American 
citizens  whose  enterprises  enlarge  the 
market  for  American  commodities. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to 
the  Congress  the  passage  of  some  such 
enabling  measure  as  the  bill  which  was 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  his  letter  of  Dec.  13,  191 1.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  proposed  legislation  is,  in 
brief,  to  enable  the  Executive  to  apply, 
as  the  case  may  require,  to  any  or  all 
commodities,  whether  or  not  on  the  free 
list  from/  a  country  which  discriminates 
against  the  United  States,  a  graduated 
scale  of  duties  up  to  the  maximum  of  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  provided  in  the 
present  law.  Flat  tariffs  are  out  of  date. 
Nations  no  longer  accord  equal  tariff 
treatment  to  all  other  nations  irrespec- 
tive of  the  treatment  from  them  received. 
Such  a  flexible  power  at  the  command 
of  the  Executive  would  serve  to  mod- 
erate any  unfavorable  tendencies  on  the 
part  of  those  countries  from  which  the 
importations  into  the  United  States  are 
substantially  confined  to  articles  on  the 


free  list  as  well  as  of  the  couji tries 
which  find  a  lucrative  market  in  the 
United  States  for  their  products  under 
existing  customs  rates.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary that  the  American  Government 
should  be  equipped  with  weapons  of  ne- 
gotiation adapted  to  modern  economic 
conditions,  in  order  that  we  may  at  all 
times  be  in  a  position  to  gain  not  only 
technically  just  but  actually  equitable 
treatment  for  our  trade,  and  also  for 
American  enterprise  and  vested  interests 
abroad. 

Business   Secured  to  Our   Country  by 
Direct  Official  £ffort 

As  illustrating  the  commercial  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation  derived  from  the  new 
diplomacy  and  its  eflFectiveness  upon  the 
material  as  well  as  the  more  ideal  side, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  through  direct 
official  eflForts  alone  there  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  this  administra- 
tion, contracts  from  foreign  Govern- 
ments involving  an  expenditure  of  $50,- 
000,000  in  the  factories  of  the  United 
States.  Consideration  of  this  fact  and 
some  reflection  upon  the  necessary 
eflFects  of  a  scientific  tariff  system  and  a 
foreign  service  alert  and  equipped  to  co- 
operate with  the  business  men  of 
America  carry  the  conviction  that  the 
gratifying  increase  in  the  export  trade 
of  this  country  is,  in  substantial  amount, 
due  to  our  improved  governmental 
methods  of  protecting  and  stimulating 
it.  It  is  germane  to  these  observations 
to  remark  that  in  the  two  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  successful  nego- 
tiation of  our  new  treaty  with  Japan, 
which  at  the  time  seemed  to  present  so 
many  practical  difficulties,  our  export 
trade  to  that  country  has  increased  at 
the  rate  of  over  $1,000,000  a  month.  Our 
exports  to  Japan  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1910,  were  $21,959,310,  while  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  the  exports 
were  $53,478,046,  a  net  increase  in  the 
sale  of  American  products  of  nearly  150 
per  cent. 


Tariff  for  revenue  only  makes  good 
times  for  the  man  who  has  money  to 
loan;  and  hard  times  for  the  man  who 
works,  who  owes  and  who  borrows. — 
St.  Marys  (W.  Va.)  Leader. 
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MANUFACTURERS  WHO 

WANTED  TARIFF 

REVISION. 

They  arc   Beginning   to   Worry  About 
Their  Own  Schedules. 

From  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  went  to 
his  office  in  the  state  house  at  Tren- 
ton recently,  he  found  a  great  crowd 
of  people  to  see  him,  each  of  whom 
had  important  "personal  business*' 
to  discuss.  The  first  visitor  received 
was  Nathan  Hirsch,  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  of  New 
York,  a  Presidential  elector  and, 
what  is  of  more  immediate  import- 
ance, a  manufacturer  of  cotton 
goods.  He  asked  anxiously  what 
Mr.  Wilson  intended  doing  about 
the  cotton  goods  Tariff  and  inti- 
mated that  before  anything  was  done 
in  that  direction  the  President-elect 
should  inform  himself  thoroughly 
about  the  cotton  goods  conditions, 
etc.,  etc.  Governor  Wilson  prom- 
ised that  nothing  "radical"  would  be 
done  to  cotton  goods. 

The  next  caller  was  a  very  ner- 
vous man  who  boasted  that  he  was 
a  Democrat  and  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  governor,  but  said  that  he 
was  in  the  woolen  manufacturing 
business  and  was  very  desirous  that 
nothing  be  done  about  Tariff  re- 
vision as  it  applied  to  woolen  goods 
until  the  President-elect  should  in- 
form himself  thoroughly  about  the 
woolen  goods  conditions,  etc.,  etc. 
And  so  the  procession  kept  up  inter- 
mittently until  Gov.  Wilson  had 
been  interviewed  by  a  dozen  or  more 
manufacturers,  each  of  whom  was 
extremely  solicitous  that  nothing 
radical  should  be  done  to  his  own 
particular  business  until  the  Presi- 


dent-elect should  inform  himselt 
thoroughly  about  conditions  in  that 
business. 

There  is  no  particular  moral  to 
this  incident  except  that  it  casts  an 
interesting  light  on  the  great  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  man  who  was 
elected  President  on  a  Free-Trade 
platform.  The  Tariff  has  always 
been  a  fatal  political  trap  for  statea- 
men.  Of  the  millions  of  men  who 
voted  for  Woodrow  Wilson  prob- 
ably a  majority  considered  the  Tariff 
as  applying  only  to  the  other  fellow. 
The  cotton  manufacturer  doubtless 
is  strong  in  his  convictions  that  the 
Tariff  ought  to  be  reduced  on  woolen 
goods,  but  he  has  a  panic  when  he 
thinks  of  the  Tariff  being  reduced  on 
his  own  output.  Yet  Governor  Wil- 
son is  committed  to  the  policy  of  a 
Tariff  for  revenue  only,  which  is  as 
near  Free-Trade  as  he  can  get.  Such 
a  policy  cannot  be  made  applicable 
to  one  industry  and  not  to  another. 
Under  a  revenue  Tariff  all  Protected 
industries  must  suffer  together. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  the  Tariff.  His  plans  are 
formed.  There  need  be  no  further 
investigation  and  Congress  has  no 
cause  for  further  worry.  Just  what 
this  program  is  must  remain  a  mys- 
tery until  the  President-elect  chooses 
to  disclose  it.  But  it  is  as  certain 
as  the  sun  will  rise  on  the  morrow 
that  the  reduction  of  the  Tariff  to  a 
revenue  basis  will  bring  despair  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who 
voted  for  Wilson  with  their  eyes 
shut.  The  manufacturers  are  now 
becoming  alarmed;  later  it  will  be 
the  workingmen ;  then  the  merchants 
and  farmers. 
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EXCESSIVE  PROFITS   OF 
MIDDLEMEN. 


From  the  HaUfa9  Herald, 

The  excessive  profits  of  middle- 
men are  just  now  coming  in  for  a 
little  inquiry,  and  so  far  as  the  in- 
vestigation has  gone  it  has  strongly- 
suggested  that  the  middlemen  are 
very  largely  responsible  for  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

The  Winnipeg  Telegram  is  trying 
to  figure  out  how  it  is  that  a  barrel 
of  apples,  for  which  an  Ontario 
farmer  received  70  cents,  retails  in 
Winnipeg  at  $5.25  without  somebody 
or  other  making  enormous  profits. 

The  freight  is  76  cents  per  barrel, 
and  the  barrel  itself  cost  30  cents — 
a  total  cost  of  $1.76  for  the  fruit  laid 
down  in  Winnipeg. 

This  leaves  $4.94  for  somebody  so 
far  unknown. 

Having  failed  to  locate  the  where- 
abouts of  the  discrepancy,  the 
searcher  might  try  something  easier. 
In  the  case  of  a  potato  shipment 
from  Stonewall  to  Winnipeg,  a  dis- 
tance of  20  miles,  the  farmer,  it  ap- 
pears, got  30  cents  a  bushel;  the 
freight  was  3  1/3  cents  a  bushel;  the 
potatoes  sold  at  wholesale  at  55 
cents  at  Winnipeg,  and  the  local 
consumer  paid  65  cents. 

The  producer  and  the  railway  re- 
ceived practically  one-half  that 
amount  for  growing  the  bushel  and 
carrying  it  to  market.  Who  got  the 
rest  of  the  65  cents? 

Such  facts  remind  us  that  some 
years  ago,  when  there  was  a  small 
duty  of  some  four  cents  a  gallon  on 
kerosene  oil,  a  great  row  was  raiscrl 
over  the  retail  price  of  such  oil  in 
Canada,  ard  the  whole  blame  was 
cast  on  the  tariff. 


The  present  writer  made  a  little 
investigation  into  the  kerosene  oil 
trade  in  this  city,  and  found  that,  to 
the  retail  seller,  the  net  price  per 
gallon  of  kerosene  oil,  after  return  of 
the  empty  cask  and  allowance  there- 
for, was  only  a  small  fraction  over 
18  cents. 

At  the  same  time  the  retailers 
were  handing  out  oil  at  9  cents  per 
quart  or  36  cents  per  gallon, — an  ad- 
vance on  the  cost  price  to  them  of 
almost  exactly  100  per  cent.! 

No  doubt  similar  things  are  being 
done  by  middlemen  today,  and  the 
blame  being  put  on  the  farmers  as 
imjustly  as  the  blame  was  put  years 
ago  on  the  small  duty  on  kerosene 
oil. 


LOWER  TARIFF  TO  BENEFIT 
FOREIGN  PRODUCERS. 

From  the  Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  United  States  will  soon  be- 
come a  universal  benefactor  and 
furnish  a  thriving  market  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Not  only  France, 
but  Germany,  England  and  minor 
commercial  countries  of  Europe  hail 
Democratic  victory  with  acclaim. 
The  spirit  abroad  is  that  we  are  to 
become  a  kind  of  pie  counter  for  all 
Europe. 

Now,  no  one  objects  to  a  bit  of 
philanthropy  here  and  there,  but  ab- 
solute selt  sacrifice  has  never  become 
a  popular  virtue.  Every  sale  of  for- 
eign goods  in  the  United  States 
made  possible  by  tariff  reduction  will 
exclude  from  our  home  market  an 
equal  portion  of  goods  with  an 
American  manufacturer's  trade  mark 
and  every  hour  of  foreign  labor  ex- 
pended in  their  production  will   be 
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balanced  by  labor  lost  and  idle  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  That  is  fact. 
If  foreigners  can  sell  against  us  in 
our  own  country,  and  they  are  sure 
they  can  under  prospective  tariff  re- 
ductions, then  where  will  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  find  a  market? 
Driven  out  of  his  own  stronghold,  he 
will  be  powerless  to  compete  abroad. 
The  only  result  must  be  curtailed 
production  in  America,  inversely 
proportioned  to  the  increased  sale  of 
foreign-made  goods.  That  means 
curtailed  wages  and  less  employ- 
ment. Let  the  laborer  look  to  his 
ballot  when  he  votes  again. 


THE  ASSAULTS  ON  BUSINESS. 


From  the  Boston  Advertiser, 
The  men  who  are  just  now  ram- 
paging around  at  Washington,  who 
are  uttering  denunciation  of  the 
"greedy  wealth  of  the  country"  and 
who  are  hunting  for  new  excuses 
daily,  upon  which  to  base  some 
fresh  attack  on  American  business, 
are  certainly  not  the  friends  of  the 
American  people.  They  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  hurt  the  people,  and 
to  bring  poverty  and  distress  upon 
the  people.  These  frenzied  worthies 
are  friends  of  the  stock-market  job- 
bers who  are  reaping  immense  for- 
tunes from  the  shock  to  business 
caused  by  their  congressional  allies. 
The  Washington  demagogue  is  the 
friend  and  ally  of  "the  unscrupulous 
rich"  and  the  worst  enemy  the 
American  wage  earner  has,  today. 
Professing  his  love  for  the  people, 
and  his  hatred  of  the  rich  evil  doer, 
"he  is  the  best  friend  the  stock-market 
gambler  has,  today,  and  the  biggest 
menace  to  labor,  in  this  country. 
The    Republican    party    will    lose 


nothing  by  standing  up  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  land,  which  is  giving 
labor  good  wages  and  steady  em- 
ployment, such  as  have  not  been 
known  for  a  good  many  years.  The 
Republicans  will  lose  nothing  by 
meeting  these  assaults  on  business 
resolutely,  and  by  exposing  the  evi- 
dent alliance  between  the  stock  job- 
bers and  the  Democratic  agitators. 
Although  less  than  seven  weeks  ago 
the  Republican  party  suffered  a 
crushing  defeat,  the  way  is  already 
open  to  a  triumphant,  and  sudden, 
and  striking  reversal  of  political  con- 
ditions. The  Democratic  policy 
threatens  the  wages  and  work  of  the 
great  body  of  Americans.  The  Re- 
publican party,  by  meeting  those 
threats  boldly  and  determinedly, 
can  soon  show  which  party  best  de-  • 
serves  popular  support.  The  threat 
to  business  should  be  resisted  una- 
nimously and  insistently  by  the  en- 
tire Republican  vote  In  both  houses 
of  Congress. 


THE  JEWELRY  INDUSTRY. 


The  manufacture  of  jewelry  owes  its 
prosperity  to  the  tariff.  The  wages 
paid  in  this  industry  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries is  a  mere  trifle  as  compared  with 
those  paid  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  is  enormous.  By 
giving  protection  to  American  workmen 
and  manufacturers  this  industry  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  prod- 
uct in  1909  was  in  value  $80,350,000,  of 
which  $43,675,000  was  added  by  manu- 
facture in  this  country.  Formerly  nearly 
all  jewelry  was  imported.  Now  it  is 
made  at  home,  and  $24,196,000  is  paid 
out  in  wages  and  salaries,  while  $63,811,- 
000  is  invested  as  capital  in  the  industry. 
An  increase  of  51  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  the  product  in  five  years  illustrates 
the  benefits  of  the  protective  policy. 
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JANITABY,  1018. 

Florida  orange  growers  have  com- 
bined to  hold  back  shipments  of 
oranges  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
holiday  prices. 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  the 
Democratic  leaders,  in  revising  the 
tariff,  will  have  little  use  for  facts, 
but  will  base  their  work  on  theories 
and  assumptions. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  the  cotton  crop  of  1912 
at  14,311,300  bales,  inclusive  of  lint- 
ers.  The  total  value  of  the  crop, 
inclusive  of  cotton  seed,  will  be 
about  $986,920,000.  The  crop  in 
191 1  was  15,546,000  bales. 


Great  Britain's  formal  note  of 
protest  against  that  section  of  the 
Panama  Canal  act  which  exempts 
American  coastwise  shipping  from 
paying  of  tolls,  was  presented  to 
Secretary  Knox  on  December  9. 
No  denial  is  made  of  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  subsidize  American 
vessels;  but  the  note  gives  warning 
that  another  protest  will  be  forth- 
coming if  an  attempt  is  made  to  en- 
force that  section  of  the  Panama  act 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  the  canal 


Canada  proposes  to  add  three  of 
the  most  powerful  battleships  afloat, 
at  a  cost  of  $35,000,000,  to  the  naval 
defence  of  the  British  Empire. 
These  vessels  are  to  be  built  in 
Great  Britain,  and  will  form  part  of 
the  British  fleet,  but  they  can  be  re- 
called to  form  part  of  a  Canadian 
navy  should  such  a  step  be  neces- 
sary. 


The  London  Mail,  in  an  article  on 
the  rise  in  prices  and  the  ''growing 
extravagance"  in  living  in  England, 
says  that  "not  only  have  food  prices 
in  the  restaurants  risen  but  there  is 
an  ever  widening  circle  of  people 
ready  to  order  and  pay  for  expensive 
food,  and  once  they  acquire  the  habit 
of  doing  so  they  keep  to  it  as  long 
as  they  have  money  or  credit." 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  notes 
that  since  the  Democrats  have 
elected  a  President  and  will  control 
both  houses  of  Congress,  they  no 
longer  talk  about  '^Republican  ex- 
travagance" and  the  necessity  for 
economy  in  public  expenditure,  but 
are  preparing  extensive  raids  on  the 
treasury  for  river  and  harbor  and 
other  improvements  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  finally  settled  that  Roosevelt 
carried  California  (on  the  highest 
elector)  by  174  votes,  though  he  will 
have  but  eleven  of  the  State's  thir- 
teen electoral  votes,  Wilson  getting 
the  other  two.  The  Electoral  Col- 
lege now  stands:  Wilson,  435; 
Roosevelt,  88;  Taft  (Utah  and  Ver- 
mont), 8.  Roosevelt  got  his  88 
votes   from    Washington,   Michigan. 
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South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  II  of  13  in  California. 


The  Daily  News,  Greenville,  S.  C, 
proffers  this  wise  advice:  "If  the 
Democrats  would  keep  their  record 
clean  they  must  recognize  fully  the 
intimate  relation  of  business  and  the 
tariff  and  institute  the  greatly 
needed  reforms  in  such  manner  that 
the  country  will  not  suffer.  Mature 
deliberation  and  a  careful  study  of 
all  conditions  should  precede  any 
alterations  of  the  tariff." 


The  Textile  World  Record  reports 
mill  construction  for  1912  as  follows: 
Woolen  and  worsted,  23,  as  against 
17  in  191 1,  and  47  in  1909,  the  record 
year.  Thirty-seven  cotton  mills, 
with  533,100  spindles,  and  9,774 
looms.  The  spindleage  is  less  than 
half  of  the  record  of  1909,  1,206496. 
Forty-seven  silk  mills  were  erected, 
as  against  38  last  year,  and  51  in 
1907,  the  record.  Of  knitting  mills, 
112  were  built,  as  against  113  last 
year,  which  was  the  record. 


On  the  Northeastern  Railway  in 
England  there  has  been  a  strike  of 
the  locomotive  engineers,  for  which 
the  only  cause  was  the  discharge  of 
an  engine  driver  for  being  drunk 
when  off  duty.  There  were  about 
8,000  men  out  for  a  time,  besides  the 
•'thousands  engaged  in  the  iron  and 
coal  trade  and  other  industries,  who 
were^  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  cessation  of  the  train  service." 
Finally,  a  ''higher  authority"  in  the 
union  organization  "called  ofF'  the 
strike,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not 
been  properly  authorized,  but  prob- 
ably for  the  better  reason  that  the 
rule  enforced  by  railroads  of  not  em- 
ploying men  in  responsible  positions 


who  get  drunk  is  sustained  by  an 
overwhelming  public  sentiment,  and 
this  proved  effective  in  terminating 
the  strike. 


According  to  a  writer  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  "the  greatest  benefi- 
tiary  of  the  canal  will  probably  be 
the  rapid  expanding  cotton  industry 
of  Japan.  Cotton,  grown  in  the 
South-Eastem  States  of  North 
America,  is  shipped  in  enormous 
quantities  to  Japan  from  the  Pacific 
ports,  whither  it  has  to  be  carried 
by  rail  over  a  distance  of  2,000 
miles.  This  long  journey  not  only 
increases  its  price  very  greatly,  but 
causes  long  and  unforeseen  delays, 
which  are  ruinous  to  the  Japanese 
cotton  manufacturers.  The  opening 
of  the  Panama  canal  should  greatly 
benefit  industrial  Japan,  and  should 
considerably  increase  Japan's  cotton 
exports  to  China  and  India." 


The  conference  of  leaders  of  the 
"Progressive  Party,"  at  Chicago, 
December  10,  was  largely  attended. 
Roosevelt,  who  made  the  principal 
speech,  made  it  plain  that  no  terms 
would  be  made  with  the  Republican 
party.  He  said  in  effect  that  the  new 
party  had  come  to  stay  and  expected 
eventually  to  attract  to  its  banner 
the  "progressives"  who  still  gave  al- 
legiance to  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic organizations.  Progressives 
in  Congress  and  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures were  urged  to  get  together  and 
push  progressive  legislation,  but 
they  were  also  counselled  to  support 
legislation  that  would  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  new  party,  regard- 
less of  what  party  might  introduce  it. 


On  December  17,  President  Taft 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  nominations 
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of  the  nine  members  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  created  by  Con- 
gress to  investigate  the  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  capital.  The  men 
named  were:  Representing  the  peo- 
ple— Senator  George  Sutherland  of 
Utah,  George  B.  Chandler  of  Con- 
necticut, Charies  S.  Barrett  of 
Georgia.  Representing  capital — 
Frederick  A.  Delano^  of  Chicago, 
Adolph  Lewisohn  of  New  York,  F. 
C.  Schwedtman  of  Missouri.  Repre- 
senting labor— Austin  B.  Garretson 
of  Iowa,  John  B.  Lennox  and  James 
O'Connell  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  commission  will  choose  its 
own  chairman. 


The  death  of  Whitelaw  Reid, 
American  ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  occurred  in  London,  De- 
cember 15,  brings  to  a  close  an  ac- 
tive and  honorable  career.  He 
started  as  a  newspaper  man  in  Ohio, 
where  he  was  born  in  1837,  and 
never  broke  his  connection  with  the 
public  press.  He  was  associated 
with  Horace  Greeley  in  editorial 
work  for  many  years,  and  after  the 
latter's  death  he  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Tribune,  and  later  became  the 
principal  proprietor  of  that  journal. 
He  was  United  States  Minister  to 
France  from  1889  to  1892,  and  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice 
President  in  1892.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1905. 


In  a  brief  decision,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  ordered 
the  dissolution  of  the  merger  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  systems,  thus  sustaining  the 
contention  of  the  government  that  it 
IS  a  combination  in  restraint  of  in- 


terstate commerce,  and  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  The 
court  makes  this  declaration: 
**While  the  law  may  not  be  able  to 
enforce  competition,  it  can  reach 
combinations  which  render  competi- 
tion, impracticable."  The  action  of 
the  court  is  interpreted  generally  as 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing the  anti-trust  law  an  effective 
check  on  illegal  combinations  and  as 
putting  a  damper  upon  talk  of  fur- 
ther anti-trust  legislation. 


The  Board  of  Arbitration  between 
the  railroads  and  their  30^00  engi- 
neers, who  demanded  an  increase  of 
wages,  made  their  report  on  No- 
vember 25.  The  Board  does  not 
grant  all  of  the  engineers'  demands, 
but  establishes  a  substantial  increase 
on  most  of  the  roads.  The  award  is 
retroactive,  running  for  only  one 
year  from  May  i,  1912.  This  means 
that  within  five  months  the  railroads 
of  the  East  probably  will  be  con- 
fronted by  further  demands  from  the 
engineers  and  again  may  have  to 
meet  the  possibility  of  a  strike.  The 
award  probably  brings  the  railroads 
face  to  face  with  demands  for  in- 
creased wages  by  the  firemen  and 
other  employes.  It  also  will  prob- 
ably cause  a  renewed  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  to  raise  freight 
rates. 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce is  apparently  much  worried 
about  the  movements  of  what  it  calls 
the  "protectionist  Democrats."  It 
says:  "It  is  not  surprising  that  pro- 
tectionist Democrats  are  planning  a 
kind  of  tariff  league  in  Congress 
whose  object  it  shall  be  to  prevent 
the    drastic    reduction    of    rates    of 
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duty.  This  is  entirely  in  line  with 
what  had  been  expected.  Ever  since 
it  became  evident  that  there  was 
good  reason  to  look  for  a  Demo- 
cratic victory,  protected  interests 
have  been  hard  at  work  to  prevent 
the  development  of  low  tariff  ideas. 
Reports  that  some  of  the  Western 
men  have  already  formed  a  combina- 
tion or  agreement  with  respect  to 
wool  and  ores  are  denied,  but  the 
fact  that  the  disposition  of  many 
Democrats  is  to  resist  reductions, 
and  that  they  are  ready  to  resort  to 
such  political  methods  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  their  notions  into 
practice,  is  unquestionable.  The 
methods  employed  in  reshaping  the 
House  tariff  bills  in  the  Senate  last 
year  gave  abundant  evidence  of  the 
point  of  view  of  these  legislators." 


OFFICERS'  MEETING. 


A  meeting  of  the  directors  and 
other  officers  of  the  Home  Market 
Club  was  held  at  the  Parker  House 
on  Tuesday,  Dec.  3,  1912. 

President  Dowse  presided  and  the 
following  officers  were  present:  John 
Hopewell,  Louis  B.  Goodall,  W.  H. 
Pridee,  W.  H.  Chase,  H.  Carlton 
Slack,  Channing  Smith,  Richard  S. 
Russell,  F.  B.  Macy,  Charles  Sisson, 
L.  D.  Cole,  Lew  C.  Hill,  Lyman  B. 
Goff,  Charles  H.  Hutchins,  D.  Web- 
sted  Dixon  and  Thomas  O.  Marvin. 

Thomas  O.  Marvin  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  D.  Webster  Dixon 
treasurer. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Pearson  of 
Brookline  was  elected  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Club. 

President  Dowse  opened  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  tariff  situation  and  the 
way  in  which  the  Club  should  en- 


deavor to  meet  it.  Remarks  were 
made  by  all  the  officers  present,  and 
Mr.  Hill  moved  that  when  this  meet- 
ing adjourned  it  should  be  to  a  date 
early  in  January. 

Upon  motion  of  W.  H.  Chase  it 
was  voted  that  a  committee  of  five 
consisting  of  the  president,  the  sec- 
retary and  three  other  members, 
named  by  the  Chair,  be  appointed  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  tariff  action 
of  the  Club,  such  committee  to  re- 
fvort  at  the  next  meeting.  The  Chair 
appointed  the  following  officers  to 
complete  the  committee:  Louis  B. 
Goodall,  of  Goodall  Worsted  Co., 
Sanford,  Me. ;  Charles  H.  Pearson, 
of  Chelsea  Clock  Co.,  Chelsea, 
Mass.:  Channing  Smith,  of  Chapel 
Mills  Mfg.  Co.,  Cherry  Valley,  Mass. 

Mr.  Lew  C.  Hill  said  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  Club  to  recog^nize 
the  able  services  of  its  late  secretary, 
Colonel  Albert  Clarke,  by  obtaining 
a  picture  of  Colonel  Clarke  to  be 
hung  in  the  offices  of  the  Qub,  and 
the  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  this  object: 
Lew  C.  Hill,  John  Hopewell  and  W. 
H.  Pridee. 


THE  "POPULAR  WILL*'  AND  THE 
TARIFF. 


From  the  Ban  Francisco  Ohroniole. 
The  New  York  Globe  asks,  "What  is 
the  popular  will  on  the  tariff  question?" 
Wilson  seems  to  think  that  his  election 
was  caused  by  a  demand  for  revision  of 
the  tariff,  or  at  least  professes  to  believe 
that  it  was,  but  no  unbiased  observer  of 
events  will  agree  with  him.  Wilson  is 
a  minority  President.  The  combined 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  vote  exceeded  his 
vote  by  over  a  million,  and  the  reason- 
able presumption  is  that  those  who 
voted  for  those  candidates  are  protec- 
tionists and  are  opposed  to  any  advance 
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in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  There  is 
also  good  ground  for  the  belief  that 
many  who  voted  for  Wilson  are  protec- 
tionists. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  issue 
was  not  fairly  made,  and  the  result  can 
in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  a  mandate 
from  the  people  to  strike  down  Ameri- 
can industries.  If  Wilson  acts  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  such  a  demand, 
he  will  speedily  come  to  grief,  but  the 
fact  that  he  will  make  others  grieve  is 
the  chief  concern  of  the  American 
people. 


ex-Governors  Ormsbee  and  Prouty, 
and  the  other  Chief-Judge  Rowell  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 


PORTRAIT  OF  COLONEL 
CLARKE. 


To  Be  Unveiled  in  Vermont  State 
House. 

The  Vermont  Legislature  has 
adopted  a  resolution  for  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
to  arrange  for  the  unveiling  of  the 
portrait  of  Col.  Albert  Clarke,  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Market  Club,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies which  will  take  place  prob- 
ably some  time  after  the  holiday  re- 
cess. The  portrait,  which  will  be 
hung  in  the  State  House,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  State  by  Mrs.  Ellen  L. 
Pierce,  of  Rochester,  Vt.,  a  relative 
of  Colonel  Clarke.  The  artist  is 
Scott  Clifton  Carbee  of  Boston,  a 
memlber  of  the  Boston  Art  Club, 
Copley  Society,  and  the  Vermont 
Association,  of  Boston,  and  was 
painted  about  a  year  before  Colonel 
Qarke's  death.  The  portrait  is  life- 
size,  showing  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, and  has  been  pronounced  an 
excellent  likeness  by  all  of  the  Col- 
onel's friends  who  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Carbee  is  also  a  Vermonter, 
being  a  native  of  East  Concord. 
That  his  work  is  appreciated  in  Ver- 
mont is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
three  of  his  paintings  now  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  State  House,  two  being 


OBITUARY. 
Richard  O.  Cheney,  of  the  firm 
of  Cheney  Brothers,  silk  manufac- 
turers of  South  Manchester,  Conn., 
and  a  long-time  member  of  the 
Home  Market  Qub,  died  on  No- 
vember 14,  aged  71  years.  The 
cause  of  death  was  Bright's  disease, 
Mr.  Cheney  having  been  ill  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Cheney  was  bom 
in  Manchester,  Conn.,  March  i, 
1841,  and  was  the  son  of  Ralph  and 
Jerusha  B.  Cheney.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  that 
town,  and  upon  his  graduation  from 
the  Hartford  Public  High  School 
entered  Brown  University,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  leaving  in 
1859  to  enter  the  employ  of  Cheney 
Bros.  He  was  connected  with  the 
several  departments  of  the  company, 
finally  becoming  manager  of  the 
yarn  department.  As  the  business 
expanded  Mr.  Cheney  was  made  a 
director  of  the  company,  holding 
that  office  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  South 
Manchester  Railroad,  which  was 
built  by  Cheney  Bros.,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Veteran  Association 
of  the  Hartford  City  Guard.  Mr. 
Cheney  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
three  daughters  and  one  son. 


Robert  Knight,  said  to  be  the 
owner  of  more  cotton  mills  than  any 
other  individual  in  the  world,  died  at 
his  home  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  No- 
vember 26,  at  the  age  of  86.  He 
was  born  in  Old  Warwick,  R.  L^. 
Jan.  8,  1826,  and  was  the  son  of 
Stephen  and  Welta  (Brayton) 
Knight.     One  of  his  brothers,  the 
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late  Stephen  A.  Knight,  was  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  Home 
Market  Club  for  several  years. 
Robert's  first  mill  employment  was 
as  a  bobbin  boy  in  the  Cranston 
Print  Works.  His  brother  Brayton 
opened  a  small  store  in  one  of  the 
mill  towns  and  prospered.  He  took 
Robert  in  as  a  partner.  The  future 
mill  owner  was  thrifty.  He  had 
saved  much  and  was  in  comfortable 
circumstances  when  he  took  a  posi- 
tion as  a  clerk  in  a  Pontiac  cotton 
mill.  His  employer  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  Mr. 
Knight  rented  the  mill  for  $5,000  a 
year.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years  he 
bought  it  out  for  $14,000.  This  was 
the  nest  tgg  of  his  tremendous  for- 
tune. Thereafter  Mr.  Knight  was 
connected  with  the  industry,  either 
as  operative,  manager  or  owner, 
until  his  death.  With  his  brother, 
Benjamin  B.  Knight,  he  took  con- 
trol of  many  of  the  mills  operated 
by  A.  &  W.  Sprague,  which  failed 
for  $25,000,000  in  1873.  Since  his 
brother's  death,  fifteen  years  ago, 
Robert  Knight  came  into  control  of 
twenty-two  spinning,  weaving  and 
finishing  establishments.  The  mills 
have  more  than  half  a  million  spin- 
dles, 12,000  looms  and  6,500  opera- 
tives. He  is  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons — Clinton  P.  and 
Col.  Webster  Knight — who  are  in 
the  same  business  as  the  father. 


Cyrus  Elder. — On  Saturday,  De- 
cember 14,  Cyrus  Elder  passed  away. 
He  was  one  of  the  old  line  Pennsyl- 
vania Protectionists.  During  his 
youth,  his  uncle,  William  Elder,  was 
a  leading  editorial  writer  on  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  subsequently  an 
effective  lance  on  behalf  of  the  Mor- 
rill tariff.    Cyrus  Elder  served  in  the 


Union  army,  wrote  "Man  and 
Labor"  and  furnished  other  Protec- 
tionist ammunition.  He  was  for 
many  years  in  the  legal  service  of 
the  Cambria  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany. The  flood  of  1889  numbered 
his  wife  and  elder  daughter  among 
its  victims.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Elder 
lived  a  comparatively  retired  life, 
wrote  poems  of  decided  merit,  trans- 
lated fragments  from  the  German 
and  prepared  an  edition  of  Spurz- 
heim.  A  man  of  his  wide  experi- 
ence, plus  being  the  nephew  of  Wil- 
liam Elder  and  the  brother-in-law  of 
James  M.  Swank,  had  a  knowledge 
of  Pennsylvania, — legal,  business 
and  journalistic,  equaled  by  few. 


CONGRESS  IN  BRIEF. 


The  final  session  of  the  present 
Congress  opened  on  December  2. 
No  business  was  transacted,  as  both 
houses  adjourned  early  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  late  Vice  President 
Sherman  and  deceased  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

Dec.  3.  Bills  were  introduced  in 
the  Senate  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Electoral  College  and  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  Presidents  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents ;  to  extend  the  drop  letter  one- 
cent  postal  rate,  which  now  prevails 
in  small  towns,  to  all  cities;  the 
Fowler  financial  bill;  and  pensions  of 
$10,000  yearly  for  ex-Presidents  and 
$5,000  for  their  widows. 

Dec.  4.  In  the  House,  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  establish  free  mail  de- 
livery in  cities  having  second  and 
third  class  post-offices.  The  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judicial  appro- 
priation bill  was  reported  in  the 
House.  It  carries  $34,897,105.50,  a 
decrease  of  $319,027.88  from  the  bill 
of  the   previous  session.     An  item 
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making  ex-presidents  members-at- 
large  of  the  House,  with  a  salary  of 
$17*500,  was  stricken  out;  also  an 
appropriation  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Commerce  Court.  The  House 
passed  the  Adamson  bill  for  the 
physical  valuation  of  railroads.  The 
bill  came  over  from  the  last  session 
and  was  up  before  the  House  on  a 
special  rule  arranged  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. It  has  been  regarded  as  simply 
a  measure  for  political  effect  and  is 
still  regarded  as  political  buncombe 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  bill  will 
get  no  further  in  Congress. 

(From  Dec.  5  to  Dec.  10,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  either  house  were  of  lit- 
tle public  interest,  the  Senate  being 
occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the 
Archbald  impeachment  trial.) 

Dec.  10.  Senator  Sutherland  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  allow  pecuniary  in- 
demnification to  persons  wrongfully 
convicted  of  crime  in  United  States 
courts.  In  the  House,  Mr.  Hanna 
introduced  a  bill  to  place  all  fourth- 
class  postmasters  on  a  minimum  sal- 
ary of  $400. 

Dec.  II.  The  Senate  interstate 
commerce  committee  was  instructed 
to  frame  anti-trust  laws.  The  House 
passed  a  bill  to  repay  Southerners 
for  property  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment after  June,  1865.  Also, 
adopted  resolution  for  holiday  re- 
cess from  Dec.  19  to  Jan.  2.  Mr. 
Rodenberry  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  prohibit  intermarriage  of 
negroes  or  persons  of  color  and 
Caucasians. 

Dec.  12.  The  post-office  appropri- 
ation bill  was  reported  to  the  House. 
It  carries  $281,791,508  for  next 
year's  expenses.  The  bill  contains 
no  provision  for  the  repeal  of  the  act 
of  last  session  which  requires  news- 
papers to  file  statements  of  circula- 


tion, owners,  stockholders  and  bond- 
holders. Representative  Bowman, 
of  Pennsylvania,  whose  seat  was 
contested  by  Geo.  B.  McLean,  Dem- 
ocrat, was  unseated  by  a  vote  of  152 
to  118,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
House  refused  to  seat  the  contestant 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  181.  It  was 
charged  on  the  floor  that  the  latter 
had  been  guilty  of  the  same  practices 
as  were  alleged  against  Bowman. 
The  seat  from  the  nth  District  will 
be  vacant  until  March  4,  when  it  will 
be  filled  by  John  J.  Casey,  a  Demo- 
crat, elected  in  November. 

Dec.  14.  In  the  House,  Mr.  Mott, 
of  New  York,  introduced  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  newspaper  publicity  law. 

Dec.  16.  In  the  House,  Mr.  De- 
forest introduced  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  make  terms  of  Congress- 
men four  years.  Mr.  Berger  (So- 
cialist) of  Wisconsin,  introduced  an 
absurd  bill,  providing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment condemn  and  buy  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
railroad  properties. 


THE  TEXTILE  WAGE. 


From  Fibre  and  Fabric. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  classify 
men  and  women  compelled  to  work 
for  a  living,  so  that  all  classes  would 
be  satisfied.  But  the  workers  in  our 
textile  mills  are  in  a  distinct  class, 
and  owing  to  the  perfected  machin- 
ery employed  in  our  textile  mills  the 
unskilled  workers  are  naturally  in 
one  of  the  low  classes.  There  is  no 
more  reason  for  paying  a  green  mill 
worker  $15  a  week  to  perform  $6 
worth  of  labor  than  in  paying  an  un- 
skilled street  laborer  $30  to  $35  a 
week  which  is  the  wage  of  a  skilled 
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brick-layer.  The  man  laying  bricks 
has  a  profession  and  a  responsibility 
that  is  important.  Mind  as  well  as 
muscle  must  be  employed  and  he  is 
paid  for  what  he  knows  as  well  as 
for  what  he  does,  and  the  laborer 
shoveling  dirt  has  no  care  except  his 
own  personal  safety. 

In  the  mills  the  automatic  machin- 
ery has  practically  removed  the  mind 
work  of  the  operative,  and  good  eye- 
sight and  strong  limbs  are  the  chief 
requirements  of  the  unskilled  hands. 
In  some  departments  skilled  help  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  where  so 
necessary  it  is  paid  a  wage  that  is 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  opera- 
tive if  not  to  the  labor  leader  and  his 
following  of  irresponsible  green 
hands. 

A  family  of  five  Italian  workers,  a 
father,  mother,  two  boys  and  a  girl 
earned  about  $i  a  day  in  their  own 
country.  Two  years  ago  they  came 
to  America  and  the  whole  outfit 
went  into  a  textile  mill.  The  first 
week's  wage  was  $24.  They  were  a 
thrifty  family,  all  except  the  mother 
went  to  night  school,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years  they  are  in  the  same 
mill  and  the  mother  receives  $50  to 
$54  every  pay  day.  An  unfortunate 
relative  of  the  family  keeps  house 
and  takes  care  of  two  to  four  board- 
ers and  over  $2,000  stands  in  the 
mother's  name  in  the  local  savings 
banks. 

The  two  boys  and  the  girl  are  fast 
becoming  skilled  workers,  a  mar- 
riage is  in  prospect  and  then  the 
family  will  break  up,  the  father  and 
mother  going  to  a  farm  that  is  to  be 
purchased  before  spring  and  the 
daughter  takes  the  mother's  place  in 
running  the  old  home.  The  parents 
know  that  they  could  never  become 


skilled  and  they  turn  to  the  soil 
where  they  will  make  a  fine  living 
and  put  away  money.  No  labor  agi- 
tator can  reach  this  family.  But,  un- 
fortunately, such  help  is  in  the  mi- 
nority. The  majority  seem  to  have 
no  idea  of  value  gained  by  educa- 
tion, and  naturally  their  wage  is 
based  upon  what  they  produce,  and 
no  argument  will  hold  that  calls  for 
a  higher  wage. 


SPITEFUL  TARIFF  ACTION 
LIKELY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Protectionist: 

According  to  reports  from  Wash- 
ington, there  appears  to  be  little 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  toward  the  shoe  tariff. 
It  is  said  the  Democratic  Congress- 
men from  various  sections  still  in- 
sist that  the  duty  shall  be  removed 
from  shoes.  The  shoe  trade  may  as 
well  be  alive  to  the  actual  situation. 
A  strong  fight  will  undoubtedly  be 
necessar/  if  the  small  protection 
which  now  exists  is  to  be  retained. 

No  logical  reason  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  anyone  as  to  why  this  in- 
dustry is  aimed  at.  Shoes  have 
never  bc-en  sold  at  an  exorbitant 
price  and  it  can  readily  be  proved 
that  none  of  the  important  staple 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  cost  the 
consumer  less,  considering  cost  of 
production. 

If  only  as  a  principle  of  fair  play 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Democratic 
leaders,  or  the  proposers  of  the  new 
tariff  bill,  to  give  reasons  why  the 
shoe  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
to  be  discriminated  against.  Is  it  a 
mission  of  spite?  Is  it  their  purpose 
to  obtain  lower  priced  shoes  for  the 
consumers,  or  what  is  the  motive  be- 
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hind  it  all?  There  surely  is  one, 
now  what  is  it? 

The  shoe  manufacturer,  or  the 
shoe  worker,  would  be  the  last  to 
complain  if  all  industries  were  ac- 
corded similar  treatment.  It  is  the 
act  of  being  discriminated  again  at 
which  the  shoe  trade  may  justly 
complain. 

The  results  to  be  netted  by  this 


Democratic  bill  at  its  best  would  not 
be  lower  priced  shoes,  but  the  likeli- 
hood of  demoralizing  the  industry. 
This  blow  would  fall  most  heavily 
on  the  person  least  able  to  bear  it — 
the  employe  in  the  shoe  factory. 
Shoes  will  never  be  much  cheaper  in 
this  country  while  producing  costs 
and  materials  are  on  such  a  high 
plane.  Edward  S.  Grover. 


A  REVENUE  TARIFF. 


Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  a  repre- 
sentative from  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  opposition  to 
the  Walker  Act  of  1846,  which  is 
quoted  in  Mr.  George  B.  Curtiss' 
great  work  on  ''The  Industrial  De- 
velopment of  Nations,"  presents  a 
clear  and  able  exposition  of  the 
"Revenue  Standard"  for  fixing  tar- 
iff duties.  Mr.  Curtiss  speaks  of  it 
as  the  only  extended  discussion  of 
the  subject  to  be  found  in  our  tariff 
literature,  and  we  quote  it  below: 

"Here  was  the  rule  by  which  the 
duties  were  to  be  laid.  The  moment 
an  American  manufacturer  had  suc- 
ceeded in  supplying  our  own  market, 
and  began  to  thrive  in  his  business, 
that  would  be  a  proof  that  the  duty 
was  too  high  for  revenue.  It  was 
no  longer  a  revenue  duty,  but  a  pro- 
tective duty,  and  it  must  forthwith 
be  reduced.  As  the  American  fur- 
nished more  goods  to  the  country, 
less  foreign  goods  would  be  im- 
ported, revenue  would  be  dismissed, 
and  the  duty  must  come  down;  that 
was  the  rule.  And  now,  Mr. 
Stewart  would  ask,   under   such   a 


rule  as  this,  what  man  in  his  senses 
would  invest  a  dollar  in  manufac- 
tures? What  was  the  prospect  be- 
fore him?  The  moment  when,  by 
industry  and  enterprise,  he  would 
succeed  in  getting  the  better  of  his 
foreign  competitor,  down  with  the 
duty.  If  a  shoemaker  or  a  hatter, 
by  making  better  or  cheaper  hats  or 
shoes,  had  got  possession  of  the 
market,  the  eye  of  this  free  trade 
system  fastened  on  him  like  a  vul- 
ture. The  Secretary  found  he  was 
doing  too  well,  and  the  duty  must 
be  reduced  to  let  in  the  foreigner. 
Such  was  the  plan  of  this  adminis- 
tration. The  mechanic,  finding  his 
protection  thus  diminished,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  resource  but  his  busi- 
ness, would  go  on  to  work  longer 
and  to  work  harder  than  before,  and 
when,  by  working  out  of  hours,  he 
had  contrived  to  get  over  the  oppo^ 
sition  of  his  own  government,  and 
began  to  get  together  a  little  profit, 
the  same  doctrine  would  repeat  the 
process;  the  duty  would  be  evidently 
too  high;  down  with  it.  The  "poor 
man"  would  now  take  his  children 
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from  school  and  bring  them  into  the 
shop.  They,  too,  would  now  work, 
while  the  man  himself  worked  harder 
and  harder.  But  what  would  be  the 
result?  It  would  only  bring  him 
under  the  Secretary's  rule;  the  duty 
must  be  again  lowered,  and  still  go 
on  to  be  lowered,  more  and  more, 
till  at  last  this  free-born  American 
must  be  ground  down  by  the  action 
of  his  own  government  to  the  de- 
graded and  wretched  condition  of  an 
English  pauper  or  Russian  serf. 
The  moment  an  American  laborer 
succeeded  by  his  exertions  in  shut- 
ting out  foreign  competition,  the 
foreigner  must  be  let  in  and  put 
over  him.  What  sort  of  rule  was 
this?  For  whom  would  one  sup- 
pose it  to  be  made?  For  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer,  or  the  European? 
Clearly  it  was  a  rule  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  foreigner.  And  could  an 
independent  and  intelligent  Ameri- 
can consent  to  live  under  such  a 
rule?  The  moment  the  American 
rises  to  his  feet,  in  this  struggle  with 
foreigners  for  the  American  market, 
he  is  to  be  knocked  down  by  this 
executive  poker.  And  this  was  their 
American  system.  Mr.  Stewart  in- 
sisted it  was  a  British  system.  It 
was  just  such  a  system  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  have  recommended, 
could  he  have  spoken  through  Pres- 
ident Polk  as  his  trumpet;  its  prac- 
tical, its  universal  operation  would 
be  what  he  had  just  now  described. 
And  would  the  House  endorse  a 
system  like  this?  This  was  the  far- 
famed  "Free-trade"  system,  now  for 
the  first  time  promulgated  by  an 
American  fiscal  officer.  Oh  how  this 
tender-hearted  Secretary  did  love 
the  "poor  man."  His  love  was  so 
great    that    he    would    bring    him 


down  to  a   level   with   the   British 
paupers. 

Since  the  improvements  in  steam, 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  com- 
paratively nothing.  Take  off  the 
duty,  and  the  British  workshops 
would  be  brought  to  our  door. 
Suppose  these  British  laborers  were 
in  Alexandria,  working  at  twenty- 
five  cents;  was  any  man  so  blind  as 
not  to  see  that  they  must  soon  break 
down  the  workmen  o£  Washington? 
The  employer  would  soon  begin  to 
talk  to  them  in  a  very  intelligent 
language:  "My  competitors  in  Alex- 
andria get  labor  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  day,  and  you  must  take  the 
same  or  quit."  Now,  where  was  the 
difference,  whether  the  distance  was 
a  little  greater  or  a  little  less?  The 
practical  operation  of  the  system 
would  be  just  the  same.  And  this 
was  the  blessed  system  of  free-trade. 
The  workmen  of  England  and 
France  would  work  cheaper  than 
ours,  and  free-trade  doctrine  held 
that  we  must  buy  wherever  we  could 
buy  the  cheapest.  Down  went  the 
duty,  in  came  foreign  goods,  out 
went  American  money;  and  out  and 
out  it  went  till  we  had  no  more 
money  to  send,  and  the  people  and 
their  government  became  bankrupt 
together.  And  now  Mr.  Stewart 
would  ask  the  members  of  this 
committee,  and  his  countrymen 
generally,  whether  the  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  would  not  be  equivalent 
to  passing  a  law  that  henceforth  no 
further  capital  should  be  invested  in 
manufactures?  It  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  notice  beforehand,  and  it  ran  in 
this  wise:  "Gentlemen,  you  may  in- 
vest your  money  in  such  a  way  as 
you  deem  best;  but  we  here  notify 
you  that,  as  soon  as  you  have  sup- 
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plied  the  American  market,  and  we 
find  that,  in  consequence  of  your 
success,  imports  begin  to  diminish, 
the  duties  must  be  reduced,  and  for- 
eign goods  must  be  let  in,  until  we 
get  revenue  enough  to  pay  all  gov- 
ernment officers." 

With  such  a  notice  before  him, 
who  would  engage  in  manufactures? 
Who  would  invest  the  capital  he  had 
received  by  inheritance,  or  had  ac- 
cumulated by  his  own  enterprise  and 
toil,  with  the  certainty  before  his 
eyes  that,  just  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  gather  a  little  strength,  to  acquire 
a  greaer  skill  to  improve  the  modes 
of  labor  and  to  realize  its  reward  by 
getting  the  better  of  foreign  compe- 
tition, he  must  be  knocked  down, 
and  the  foreigner  let  in  to  ruin  him? 
The  doctrine  was  this :  we  must  have 
revenue;  our  salaries  must  be  paid, 
and  revenue  must  be  had;  and  you 
(the  people)  must  not  manufacture, 
because,  if  you  do,  we  shall  not  get 
as  much  revenue.  He  put  it  to  gen- 
tlemen to  show  him  whether  this 
would  not  be  the  plain  operation  ot 
the  rule. 


PROTECTIVE  TARIFF 
BENEFITS. 


BY  THEODORE  JUBTIOE. 

Wages  average  40  per  cent,  higher 
than  during  the  four  years  of  the 
last  Democratic  administration, 
which  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
conditions  prevailing  through  Qeve- 
land's  last  term  when  wages  were  so 
low.  One  of  the  most  astonishing 
features  of  this  contrast  is  in  the  fact 
that  everything  that  is  now  manufac- 
tured in  the  so-called  Protected  in- 
dustries, even  with  the  40  per  cent, 
higher  wage,  is  cheaper  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  this  nation. 


The  only  thing  bought  by  labor  that 
costs  more  today  than  in  1896  is 
food,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  higher 
cost  of  food,  the  average  cost  of  all 
commodities,  including  food,  is  no 
higher  now  than  then.  A  day's  labor 
will  purchase  more  for  the  comforts 
of  life  here  today  in  the  United 
States  in  1912  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  and  from 
two  to  five  times  as  much  as  in 
Europe. 

In  the  recovery  from  the  panic 
conditions,  under  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Protective  act  we  find  the  savings  of 
the  labor  and  salaried  classes,  de- 
spite the  higher  standard  of  living 
now  enforced  by  them,  have  swelled 
to  an  incredible  amount  and  within 
one  year  over  two  and  three-quarter 
billions  have  been  expended  for  arti- 
cles of  hixury  unknown  to  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
For  some  of  these  trifles  our  people 
have  spent,  say,  $25,000,000  for  such 
a  useless  article  as  chewing  gum, 
$78,000,000  for  confectionery,  $322,- 
000,000  for  soda  water,  $800,000,000 
for  jewelry  to  gratify  the  desire  for 
personal  adornment,  and  $1,524,000,- 
000  for  tobacco. 

What  greater  evidence  would  any- 
one want  than  these  circumstances 
which  show  that  beyond  any  ques- 
tion the  Protective  benefits  of  the 
Tariff  go  almost  wholly  into  pay  en- 
velopes of  the  laboring  classes  who 
are  enjo)ring  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  act  many  luxuries  that  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  laboring  people 
of  other  nations. 

Contrast  the  United  States  with 
England,  which  pays  the  highest 
wages  in  the  world  outside  of  the 
United  States  under  a  system  of  Tar- 
iff for  revenue  which  is  the  idol  of 
the  Democracy.     According  to  the 
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evidence  of  an  eminent  British 
economist,  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  is  now  facing 
poverty. 

WHAT  THE  TARIFF  DID  FOR 
FLORIDA. 


B7  F.  G.  R.  GORDON, 

Some  time  ago  I  made  a  visit  to 
the  land  of  flowers  and  took  the  oc- 
casion to  investigate  a  bit  of  the 
great  cigar  industry  of  that  State.  I 
found,  for  instance,  that  over  loo,- 
000,000  cigars  are  produced  daily  in 
Key  West  and  300,000,000  a  day  in 
Tampa.  Before  the  cigar  industry 
came  to  these  two  Florida  cities 
Tampa  was  a  little  one-horse  town 
of  six  to  eight  thousand  people  and 
Key  West  was  almost  nothing.  This 
country  is  the  chief  market  for  what 
are  known  as  Havana  cigars.  The 
tariff  on  cigars  is  high;  the  tariff  on 
what  is  known  as  Havana  tobacco  is 
low.  The  reason  for  this  from  a 
protective  tariff  standpoint  is,  first, 
that  very  Uttle  real  Havana  tobacco 
can  be  raised  in  this  country,  and 
Havana  cigars  can  be  manufactured 
in  Florida  as  well  as  in  Cuba.  Since 
the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  enacted  a 
large  number  of  Cuban  cigar  manu- 
facturers have  moved  their  business 
to  Florida.  Key  West  has  grown  to 
over  20,000  population  and  Tampa 
has  become  a  city  of  nearly  40,000. 
The  thousands  of  cigar  makers  re- 
ceive just  about  forty  per  cent,  high- 
er wages  in  both  Key  West  and 
Tampa  than  they  did  in  Havana.  The 
consumer  pays  the  same  price  for 
his  Havana  cigar,  so  no  one  is 
harmed,  except  directly,  Uncle  Sam 
loses  a  little  revenue,  which  he  would 
get  from  imported  cigars,  but  our 


big  Uncle  more  than  makes  up  this 
loss  from  the  revenue  which  he  re- 
ceives indirectly  from  such  live  cities 
as  Key  West  and  Tampa.  This  cigar 
business  has  added  more  than  40,000 
people  to  Florida.  These  people  are 
large  consumers  of  the  products  of 
other  labor  in  the  United  States;  for 
instance,  we  sell  four  or  five  pairs  of 
New  England  shoes  in  Tampa  now 
where  we  sold  only  one  pair  before 
the  cigar  factories  came  in,  and  this 
is  true  of  all  products. 

In  a.  nut-shell:  Labor  has  been 
benefitted  40  per  cent.;  Florida  has 
largely  added  to  her  wealth  and 
prosperity;  the  United  States  has  a 
greatly  expanded  home  market  for 
her  products;  Tampa  has  become  a 
modern  up-to-date  smart  city  and 
Key  West  is  coming  fast;  the  con- 
sumer has  not  been  harmed  either  in 
price  or  quality,  and  the  protective 
tariff  did  it. 


THE    GREAT   CONSTRUCTIVE 
DEMOCRAT. 


When  John  T.  Morgan  died  the 
whole  country  felt  that  a  genuine 
student,  a  tireless  worker  and  a 
clear-headed  patriot  had  left  the 
world.  Even  though  the  Isthmian 
Canal  is  following  the  Panama  in- 
stead of  the  Nicaragua  route,  Mor- 
gan is  in  no  slight  degree  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  the  movement.  For 
years  he  never  allowed  a  session  of 
Congress  to  pass  without  a  powerful 
deliverance  in  favor  of  the  Nica- 
ragua plan,  and  these  speeches, 
though  a  superficial  critic  might 
deem  them  fruitless,  were  among  the 
most  effective  this  generation  has 
heard.  Congress  might  have  rail- 
road  questions,   financial   problems, 
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tariff  measures,  pension  bills,  and 
twenty  other  matters  on  the  carpet, 
but  it  could  not  adjourn  without 
hearing  from  Morgan  that  we  ought 
to  have,  that  we  must  have  a  water- 
way across  the  Isthmus.  He  was 
not  a  mere  partisan  orator,  "a  good 
enough  Morgan  until  after  the  elec- 
tion," but  a  statesman  who  never 
wearied.  He  might  speak  to  a 
throng  or  to  a  handful ;  his  language 
was  sometimes  eloquent,  at  other 
times  his  sentences  reeled  under  sta- 
tistics and  his  paragraphs  swelled 
into  long  editorials.  Nevertheless 
he  kept  the  gjeat  issue  of  trans- 
Isthmian  communication  before  the 
country,  and  his  name  in  history 
stands  beside  that  of  a  still  greater 
Democrat,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who 
spoke  so  long  and  so  ably  for  the 
Pacific  Railroad  he  was  never  to  see. 
Every  student  of  political  affs^rs, 
every  blight  boy  in  a  debating 
school,  would  put  Morgan  high  on 
our  list  of  statesmen.  Without 
questioning  his  claims,  claims  that 
cannot  justly  be  questioned,  it  may 
be  said  that  Morgan  owes  no  small 
share  of  his  reputation  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  constructive  man  in  a 
party  poorly  supplied  with  construc- 
tive material.  The  Democratic 
party,  it  is  true,  once  had  plenty  of 
construct  ives.  Jefferson  brought  in 
the  Louisiana  territory;  Jackson 
brought  us  Florida;  Cass  trans- 
formed Michigan  from  a  French  set- 
tlement into  an  American  State;  the 
Democratic  party  annexed  Texas; 
tyrannically  as  it  treated  Mexico  it 
still  worked  for  a  greater  United 
States;  even  in  its  worst  days  before 
the  war  it  was  trying  to  construct, 
though  it  was  building  in  the  inter- 
ests of  slavery.  General  McQellan, 
the  accomplished  railroad   engineer 


and  the  matchless  organizer  of 
troops;  De  Witt  Clinton  the  wise 
and  painstaking  champion  of  a  great 
canal  system,  represented  the  older, 
stronger,  constructive  types  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

Rut  since  the  war  the  Democrats 
have  had  very  few  men  whose  names 
are  linked  with  great  constructive 
measures.  Tilden  was  an  astute  rail- 
road lawyer  and  a  speculator  of  un- 
common shrewdness;  General  Han- 
cock's experience  was  purely  mili- 
tary, though  he  had  surveyed  an  ex- 
cellent route  and  had  the  manage- 
ment of  a  department  to  his  credit. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  fame  is  not  due  to 
any  remarkable  measures  he  favored, 
but  to  the  fact  that  he  headed  off 
the  follies  of  Democratic  radicals. 
Mr.  Bryan's  record  is  rather  kaleid- 
oscopic. Since  the  days  of  their 
downfall  in  i860  the  Democrats 
have  g^ven  to  Congress  the  sparkling 
wit  of  Sunset  Cox;  the  legal  knowl- 
edge of  Allan  G.  Thurman ;  the  Par- 
liamentary skill  of  Randall  and  Car- 
lisle; the  eloquence  of  Hendricks 
and  Vest.  They  have  had  well-read 
lawyers  and  partisan  orators  in 
plenty;  Bland  has  talked  for  silver; 
Reagan  has  tried  to  crush  the  rail- 
roads; Morrison  and  Mills  have  led 
anti-tariff  movements;  but  Demo- 
cratic ability  has  shown  itself  in  neg- 
ative, not  positive  channels.  The 
financial  system,  the  tariff  system, 
the  Homestead  Bills,  the  Pacific  rail- 
roads, the  Panama  canal  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  positive  tendencies  of  the 
Republican  party.  It  has  been  the 
part  of  the  Republicans  to  give  us 
deeds,  deeds,  deeds,  and  the  part  of 
the  Democrats  to  give  us  words, 
words,  words. 

It  is  only  a  partial  answer  to  this 
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to  say  that  the  Democratic  party 
has  usually  been  unable  to  control 
legislation.  When  it  was  in  control 
its  leading  achievement  was  a  tariff 
bill  so  unjust  and  unfair  that  David 
B.  Hill  voted  against  it  and  Grover 
Qeveland  refused  to  sign  it.  Had 
the  Democratic  party  been  strong  in 
constructive  men  it  would  have  been 
in  control  more  than  half  the  time 


since  the  death  of  Lincoln.  It  has 
been  lacking  in  the  constructive,  and 
for  this  reason  Morgan  towers  like  a 
giant  among  most  of  the  leaders  of 
his  party.  His  abilities  were 
marked,  his  learning  was  encyclo- 
paedic, but  he  owes  his  fame  largely 
to  the  scarcity  of  constructive  ma- 
terial in  the  ranks  to  which  he  ad- 
hered. R.  R. 


VARIOUS  VIEWS  OF   THE  PENDING 
REVISION. 


Improve  the  Opportunity. 

Early  in  the  new  year  the  present 
committee  on  ways  and  means  will 
begin  hearings  on  tariff  revision.  The 
Democratic  members  of  that  committee, 
who  will  prepare  the  actual  bills  to  be 
submitted  first  to  a  Democratic  caucus 
and  later  to  the  next  house,  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic,  profess  already  to  be 
pretty  well  informed  on  the  matter,  but 
they  are  willing  to  hear  anything  the 
country's  industries — sometimes  known 
as  "interests" — have  to  offer.  This  op- 
portunity New  England  manufacturers 
are  urged  to  improve,  as  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  committee  has  pre- 
cious little  sympathy  with  the  industries 
of  this  section.  The  cotton  and  shoe 
trades  especially  are  concerned  with  the 
rates  which  may  finally  be  written  into 
the  new  law.  It  is  contended  that  they 
would  be  put  out;,  of  business  by  the  Un- 
derwood bills  passed  at  the  last  session 
and  it  is  up  to  them  to  get  the  best 
terms  possible  in  the  new  ones.  How* 
successful  their  representatives  will  be 
in  impressing  the  committees  we  shall 
know  when  the  measures  are  reported. 
— Lowell  Courier-Citizen. 


No  "Oflfhand"  Tariff  Revision. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee  are  evidently  not 
of     President-Elect     Wilson's      alleged 


opinion,  as  reported  by  the  Associated 
Press  just  before  his  departure  for  Ber- 
muda, that  the  task  of  tariff  revision 
downward  can  be  accomplished  as  it 
were  offhand  and  "without  extended 
hearings." 

The  committee  announces  that  begin- 
ning on  Jan.  6  it  will  devote  every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday  to  tariff 
hearings,  and  hopes  to  be  ready  to  for- 
mulate a  tariff  bill  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  by  giving  not  more  than  two 
days  to  any  of  the  fourteen  schedules. 
That  is  certainly  little  enough  time  for 
some  of  them. 

We  venture  the  opinion  that  the  com- 
mittee will  find  public  sentiment  de- 
manding so  much  more  consideration  of 
tariff  questions  that  it  will  be  barely 
ready  to  report  anything  like  a  complete 
tariff  bill  to  the  extra  session  which  the 
president-elect  has  promised  to  call. 

Anyway  it  is  consoling,  in  view  of 
what  always  has  been  the  effects  of  the 
Democratic  tariff  tinkering  on  the  coun- 
try's prosperity,  to  learn  that  it  will  not 
be  undertaken  in  quite  the  offhand  man- 
ner that  Mr.  Wilson's  views  presaged. — 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


Without  Injustice  to  Industries. 

The  tariff  will  be  revised  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  consumers,  and  without  do- 
ing  an    injustice    to   any    of   the    grreat 
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American     industries. — Pueblo 
Star- Journal. 


(Colo.) 


Effect  on  Connecticut  Industries. 
There  are  several  industries  in  Con- 
necticut that  will  be  seriously  crippled 
if  the  new  Congress  should  pass,  and 
President  Wilson  approve,  tariff  bills 
such  as  the  House  passed  a  year  ago. 
Bridgeport  has  several  such  industries. 
If  the  Southern  tariff  bills  become  a  law 
these  industries  will  surely  close  down, 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  only  to  reopen 
with  a  big  cut  in  wages.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  and  the  man  at  the  head 
of  these  concerns  should  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  make  their  statements,  even 
if  they  think  it  will  do  no  good. — 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 


The  Command  of  the  People. 

If  the  Democrats,  after  the  command 
given  by  the  people,  do  not  destroy  this 
iniquitous  system  and  devise  new  tariff 
schedules  which  will  increase  the  rev- 
enue by  stimulating  importations  at  the 
prices  by  which  the  general  consumer 
will  benefit — if  they  fail  or  falter  in  the 
execution  of  the  unmistakable  command 
laid  upon  them  they  will  be  driven  from 
power  just  as  certainly  and  as  impres- 
sively as  the  Republican  party  has  been. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this. 
— The  New  Orleans  States. 


A  Proposed  Tariff  Policy. 

No  one  wishes  any  radical  change  in 
the  tariff.  That  it  has  produced  a  bad 
artificial  state  is  true,  and  to  adopt  a 
logical  system  at  once  would  tear  things 
to  pieces.  So  we  must  get  into  a  new 
and  better  state  of  affairs  gradually,  just 
as  a  sick  man  by  slow  stages  emerges 
from  his  ill  health  into  a  normal  con- 
dition.— Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  Sentinel. 


Intolerable  Confusion. 

The  Democrats  are  showing  ominous 
signs  of  division  among  themselves  in 
the  matter  of  the  tariff,  and  the  dispute 
between  the  conservative  and  radical 
wings  is  a  worse  menace  to  the  nation 
than  the  prospect  that  duties  may  be 
lowered,  however  sweepingly.  The  out- 
come may  be  speedy  agrreement,  chaos 


of  mere  negation  of  all  action,  but  what- 
ever it  is  to  be  the  nation  should  know 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  A  very  few 
months  of  stumbling  about  in  the  dark 
will  cause  intolerable  confusion  and 
probably  some  nasty  tumbles  in  the  in- 
dustrial community. — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


Heresy. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Democrats 
are  getting  away  from  the  Baltimore 
platform's  declaration  that  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only  is  the  only  constitutional 
tariff  deserves  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  made  the  platform  and  is, 
we  believe,  entitled  to  wear  the  decora- 
tion which  Governor  Wilson  conferred 
upon  him  as  "the  one  fixed  point  in  the 
Democracy."  Here  is  the  "Charlotte 
Observer,"  which  ought  to  be  orthodox, 
saying,  "We  favor  a  moderate  middle 
tariff  which  will  raise  some  revenue  and 
also  give  some  protection  where  it  is 
needed,  and  which  benefits  all  the  peo- 
ple." 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  Tar  Heel 
friend?  Didn't  it  learn  from  Governor 
Wilson  during  the  campaign  that  pro- 
tection couldn't  possibly  benefit  any- 
body, not  even  the  protected  manufac- 
turer? And  can  there  be  a  loyal  Caro- 
linian of  such  latitudinarian  principles 
that  he  would  violate  the  constitution  to 
secure  protection,  even  if  it  would  be 
beneficial?  We  are  shocked  at  such 
heresy  in  a  Democratic  paper.  "The 
Observer"  couldn't  do  worse  if  it  were 
a  Republican  protectionist,  with  its  talk 
about  "protection  where  it  is  needed." 
Mr.  Underwood  ought  to  be  on  guard 
against  such  advisers. — New  York  Tri- 
bune. 


Has  Eye  on  Southern  Democrats. 

The  highest  tariff  rates  do  not  mean 
the  highest  wages.  Statements  and 
pledges  of  purpose  by  the  Democratic 
leaders,  from  Governor  Wilson  to  mem- 
bers of  the  ways  and  means  commit- 
tee, indicate  that  the  hearings  are  to 
take  place  and  the  tariff  bills  are  to  be 
framed  on  the  principle  that  the  tariff 
is  a  tax,  felt  in  proportion  to  its 
amount,   and   inuring  to   the  benefit  of 
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the  manufacturer  by  the  limitations 
which  he  can  place  on  his  wage  pay- 
ments. Consequently,  the  changes 
which  are  to  be  made  will  be  only  of  a 
character  to  afford  consumers  price  re- 
ductions which  they  sadly  need.  A  few 
Southern  Democrats  would  proceed  in 
a  less  educative  and  soothing  manner. 
But  they  are  not  likely  to  have  their 
way. — Providence  Journal. 


Wilson's  Pledges. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  radical 
element  in  Mr.  Wilson's  party  will  in- 
sist upon  sweeping,  drastic  changes  in 
our  fiscal  and  economic  policies,  involv- 
ing an  upheaval  of  our  industries  and 
grave  uncertainty  as  to  our  financial 
methods.  But  we  believe  that  President 
Wilson  can  be  trusted  to  demand  that 
the  solemn  pledges  on  which  he  secured 
his  election  by  the  aid  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Republican  votes  shall  be 
carried  out  faithfully. — Leslie's  Weekly. 


Wilson  and  Panics. 

Somehow  the  country  is  not  likely  to 
worry  very  much  over  the  possibility  of 
"artificial  panics"  such  as  President- 
elect Wilson  defies  with  such  spirit.  The 
money  devil  who  revels  in  panics  is  in- 
deed a  familiar  ogre  of  the  nursery  tales 
of  back  country  regions,  but  nobody  has 
ever  identified  him,  nor  discovered  just 
who  it  is  that  would  be  so  much  better 
off  with  a  panic  than  without  one  that 
there  would  be  a  motive  for  instigating 
a  panic. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  little  sensitive  about 
panics.  Tariff  revision  always  unsettles 
business,  and  when  the  revision  is  ex- 
pected to  be  drastically  downward  it 
operates  as  a  check  to  plans  for  very 
far  ahead.  This  might  show  itself  as  a 
little  slackening  up  of  the  prosperous 
activity  that  has  been  going  on  up  to 
the  present  month.  But  nobody  now 
expects  the  assembling  of  the  new  Con- 
gress next  spring  to  revise  the  tariff  will 
do  more  than  make  business  a  little 
slow  in  some  lines,  and  it  may  not  do 
even  that. 

The  only  possibility  of  really  bad 
times  would  lie  in  the  possibility  of  a 
really  bad  tariff  law  being  enacted. 
President  Wilson  will  be  able  to  attend 


to  that.  He  has  made  promises  enough 
that  prosperity  shall  not  be  disturbed  by 
any  tariff  revision  in  his  administration. 
— Brooklyn  Standard. 

Sobered  by  Responsibility. 

So  long  as  the  Republicans  were  able 
to  thwart  any  move  to  reduce  the  tariff 
as  proposed  in  Democratic  platforms, 
the  Democrats  went  forward  bravely  to 
put  their  professed  principles  in  prac- 
tice, knowing,  as  Underwood  had  said, 
that  their  bills  would  not  become  law. 
Now  that  they  are  soon  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  their  bills  law,  they 
are  already  balking.  Can  Wilson  drive 
them  or  coax  them  to  take  the  jump, 
knowing  as  they  do  that  the  majority  of 
the  voters,  though  divided  on  other  is- 
sues, was  of  one  mind  in  favoring  pro- 
tection? If  Wilson  can  do  this,  he  has 
greater  power  to  bend  men  to  his  pur- 
pose than  was  displayed  by  the  strong- 
willed  Cleveland  or  the  strenuous 
Roosevelt. — Portland  (Ore.)   Oregonian. 


Protectioii  to  Remain. 

Senator  Simmons,  of  North  Carolina, 
is  entitled,  by  right  of  seniorage,  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  finance  committee. 
It  is  this  committee  which  will  take  the 
house  tariff  bill  in  the  extra  session  and 
do  with  it  that  which  it  wishes  and 
thinks  best.  Senator  Simmons  for  all 
he  is  a  Democrat  and  for  all  that  he 
subscribes  to  the  Democratic  pro- 
nouncement that  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribes that  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  is 
alone  lawful,  is  a  protectionist.  He  sup- 
ported not  only  every  schedule  which 
affected  the  interests  of  his  state,  but 
also  many  other  schedules  touching  in- 
dustries in  which  his  constituents  were 
not  interested.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Senator  Simmons  has 
ceased  to  be  a  protectionist  As  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee,  he  will 
have  more  power  than  ever  to  protect 
his  state.  That  he  will  use  the  power  it 
would  be  foolish  to  question. 

The  instance  of  Senator  Simmons  in- 
dicates two  things:  That  the  Democrats 
have  only  a  historic  or  academic  inter- 
est in  the  tariff-for-revenue-only  idea; 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  anyone 
to  dread  lest  the  Democrats  will  destroy 
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tht  country's  prosperity  and  themselrcs 
by  revising  the  principle  of  protection 
out  of  existencc.--Toledo,  O.,  Blade. 

Statement  of  Ownership,  manage- 
ment, etc.,  of  The  Protectionist,  pub- 
lished monthly  at  Boston,  Mass.,  re^ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  Aug.  24,  1913.  Ed- 
itor, Thomas  O.  Marvin,  77  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass.;  Publisher,  Home  Market 
Qub,  77  Simimer  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Owner,  Home  Market  Club,  incorpo- 
rated under  Massachusetts  laws,  but  has 
no  bonds  or  stock.  As  The  Protection- 
ist is  devoted  to  the  science  of  political 
economy,  it  should  be  classed  as  a  sci- 
entific publication  and  we  claim  exemp- 
tion under  the  law;  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  or  other  security  holders, 
none. 


THE  PROPOSED  INCOME 
TAX. 

It  it  a   Sectional  Tax   to   Benefit  the 

South  and  West  at  the  Expense 

of  the  Eaat 


Frwn  the  New  York  TrUnme. 

If  we  must  have  an  income  tax 
why  should  it  be  confined  to  incomes 
exceeding  $5,000  a  year?  Those 
who  are  drafting  a  measure  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  early  acceptance  by 
two  more  states  of  the  pending  con- 
stitutional amendment  are  planning 
to  exempt  incomes  of  smaller  size. 
But  if  an  income  tax  is  a  good  thing 
why  shouldn't  practically  everybody 
bear  his  share,  though  it  be  a  trifle, 
and  be  made  to  feel  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  government? 
One  of  the  chief  virtues  of  a  direct 
tax  is  its  stimulus  to  individual  in- 
terest in  the  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Indirect  taxes,  such  as 
customs  duties  and  excises,  exert  no 
pressure  on  the  voters  for  economy. 
Neither  does  a  direct  tax  which 
operates  only  on  comparatively  few. 


and  they  the  ones  who  would  be 
least  Hkely  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
personal  saving  which  might  result 
from  administratrre  economy. 

An  exemption  of  $5,000  would  free 
from  the  operation  of  the  income^ 
tax  the  vast  majority  of  the  voters- 
of  this  country  and  encourage' thendz 
to  support  reckless  waste  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  few.  Outside  of  the 
large  cities  incomes  exceeding  $5,- 
000  are  comparatively  rare.  If  die 
purpose  of  the  law  is  merely  to  Itryi 
upon  a  particular  class  and  section 
the  proposal  can  be  readily  under- 
stood and  its  adoption  wottld  go  far 
to  justify  the  charge  that  its  aim  was 
not  greater  equality  of  taxation  but 
exemption  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  from  taxation  at  die  ex- 
pense of  the  inhabitants  of  the  chief 
cities.  Throughout  the  larger  part 
of  the  country  the  man  with  an  in- 
come of  $5,000  is  well  to  do.  A  few 
years  ago  he  would  have  been 
thought  rich.  He  enjoys  all  the  lux- 
uries of  civilization  in  the  village  or 
small  city.  In  New  York,  however, 
and  to  only  a  less  degree  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  such  an  in- 
come means  far  less.  High  rents 
and  the  excessive  cost  of  living  in  a 
great  city  leave  its  possessor  with  a 
much  smaller  margin  for  comfort  or 
for  saving  than  the  recipient  of  the 
same  income  elsewhere  enjoys.  That 
is  one  of  the  difKculties  of  an  income 
tax  levied  in  so  extensive  a  country 
as  this,  in  which  local  conditions 
differ  so  much.  It  is  bound  to 
operate  unequally,  placing  a  dispro- 
portionate burden  on  residents  of 
sections  where  money  will  purchase 
the  least.  This  disproportion  is  ex- 
aggerated when  the  exemption  is 
placed  so  high  as  practically  to  free 
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from  the  tax  the  abtindantly  prosper- 
ous of  the  country  taken  as  a  whole, 
while  including  in  its  scope  those 
who  can  live  far  less  amply  in  the 
centres  of  population. 

Perhaps  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress want  to  penalize  the  people  of 
the  great  cities,  especially  in  the 
East,  for  the  benefit  of  the  well  to  do 
in  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 
The  old  Populist  notion  that  the 
cities  of  the  East  were  the  homes  of 
vice  and  predatory  wealth  is  influen- 
daly  and  maybe  the  design  is  to 
throw  almost  the  whole  burden  of 
the  income  tax  upon  them.  A  small 
exemption  is  proper  to  save  expense 
of  administration  in  collecting  trifles 
and  to  relieve  those  who  in  any  sec- 
tion would  find  the  tax  a  real  hard- 
ship. But  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  entire  exemption  of  those 
who  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  are  capitalists,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  of  comfort  and 
luxury  much  further  removed  from 
the  struggling  masses  than  the 
dwellers  in  New  York  apartment 
houses  who  find  themselves  just 
comfortably  poor  on  incomes  which 
would  mean  handsome  homes  and 
automobiles  in  a  country  town. 


THE  WOOL  TARIFF. 


Frtm  ike  TevMle  WwrU  Beeard. 
Throughout  all  the  agitation  over 
the  textile  tariff  during  the  last  fou«- 
years  wool  manufacturers  have  been 
unanimous  in  their  support  of  a  tar- 
iff on  wool.  There  have  been  sharp 
differences  between  them  regarding 
the  form  which  the  wool  duty  should 
take,  but,  so  far  as  their  public  state- 
ments were  a  guide,  they  have  been 
as  firm  in  the  support  of  a  duty  on 
wool  as  on  wool  goods.    This  was 


the  basis  on  which  the  issue  was 
presented  to  the  voters,  and  on 
which  the  new  administration  re- 
ceived its  mandate  to  revise  the  tex- 
tile schedules.  Any  attempt  now  to 
secure  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  a 
free  wool  basis  would  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  understanding  of  wool 
growers,  wool  manufacturers  and 
the  public.  Moreover  a  duty  on 
wool  is  not  only  part  of  the  general 
understanding,  but  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  any  fair  revision  of  the 
woolen  schedule.  Despite  the  fig- 
ures which  are  advanced  to  prove 
that  wool  growing  in  this  country  is 
a  declining  industry,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  United  States 
is  suited  by  nature  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  in  great  variety  and 
large  quantity.  These  conditions 
make  a  duty  on  wool  as  necessary  as 
one  on  goods. 

The  wool  duty  is  not  only  justifi- 
able from  an  economic  standpoint, 
but  it  is  a  political  necessity.  Wool 
is  a  product  principally  of  the  Mid- 
dle and  Far  West.  It  is  consumed 
principally  in  mills  located  in  the 
East.  That  being  the  industrial  sit- 
uation any  demand  from  the  East 
for  free  wool  would  be  accepted  in 
the  politically  dominant  agricultural 
sections  of  the  West  and  South  as 
proof  of  their  oft  repeated  charge 
that  the  East  is  mainly  interested  in 
getting  everything  free  that  goes 
into  the  mills  and  everything  pro- 
tected that  comes  out  of  the  mills. 


While  this  talk  of  pensioning  ex- 
Presidents  is  going  on  it  might  be  re- 
marked that,  desirable  as'  it  is  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  them  by 
the  Nation,  it  has  not  so  far  been  re- 
corded that  any  of  them  have  ever  been 
in  actual  want. 
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THE  FREE  TRADER  AND  THE 
RUSSIAN. 


Now  and  then  Free  Trade  edi- 
tors inform  us  that  the  artisans  of 
Protectionist  Russia  receive  lower 
wages  than  those  of  Free  Trade 
England,  and  ask  why  the  Russian 
tariff  has  not  elevated  the  opera- 
tives to  the  British  level.  There  are 
several  reasons. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  serfdom 
was  almost  dead  in  England,  and  the 
Russian  masses  were  serfs  fifty 
years  ago.  England's  tariff  duties 
were  for  long  periods  extremely 
high,  or,  if  tariff  duties  were  not  suf- 
ficient, special  legislation  was  passed 
to  aid  the  home  producer.  For  in- 
stance, the  export  of  raw  wool  and 
the  import  of  woolen  cloth  were 
both  prohibited,  while  at  one  time 
law  decreed  that  no  dead  body 
should  be  laid  in  the  ground  without 
a  woolen  shroud.  Russia's  forward 
movement  is  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
and  she  cannot  in  a  few  decades 
reach  the  point  that  England  has 
reached  after  centuries  of  growth. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  numerous, 
the  severe,  even  the  cruel  AclB  of 
Parliament  in  bygone  years  will 
show  how  Great  Britain  developed 
her  industries,  and  neither  Russia 
nor  any  other  country  can  imitate 
the  prophet's  gourd  that  grew  up  in 
a  night. 

Furthermore,  Great  Britain  was 
for  generations  a  refuge  for  the 
skilled  workmen  of  the  Continent, 
iron  workers,  brass  workers,  wood 
carvers,  weavers,  painters,  masons 
and  carpenters  who  dreaded  the 
Spanish  tyrants  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries fled  to  England.  The  Revoca- 
tion  of  th«   Edict   of   Nantes   sent 


thousands  of  the  best  workmen  of 
France  across  the  Channel.  With 
one  hand  beckoning  expert  me- 
chanics into  her  ports,  England  with 
the  other  shut  off  all  opportunities 
of  leaving  her  shores.  For  long 
periods  skilled  artisans  were  not 
allowed  to  emigrate  or  were  forbid- 
den to  take  their  tools  with  them, 
and  even  after  all  these  restrictions 
were  abolished  it  was  still  a  penal 
offence  to  export  British  machinery. 
The  country  which  gladly  welcomes 
skilled  laborers  into  her  borders  and 
did  all  she  could  to  prevent  their  de- 
parture, built  up  an  industrial  sys- 
tem which  newly  enfranchised  serfs 
cannot,  in  a  half  century,  equal. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Free  Traders 
for  the  Russian  workman  is  oppres- 
sive. At  times  we  are  pathetically 
reminded  that  men  have  toiled  in 
Russian  factories  for  thirty  cents  a 
day,  but  it  is  not  said  that  these 
operatives,  when  they  were  agricul- 
tural laborers,  rarely  earned  more 
than  ten  cents  a  day.  The  growth 
of  manufacturing  towns  in  many 
portions  of  Russia  and  the  invest- 
ment of  American  capital  in  Russian 
enterprises  are  rarely  mentioned  by 
the  Free  Trade  editors.  It  is  safer 
to  dwell  on  the  impossible  and 
lament  because  Russia  has  not 
reached  it  than  to  acknowledge  that 
Russian  development  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Protection  has  been  so 
amazing  that  "all  the  world 
wondered." 

Men  yet  living  can  recall  the  days 
in  which  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  it  was  a  penal  offence  to 
form  a  labor  union  or  attempt  to 
advance  wages.  It  is  not  long  since 
a  long  procession  of  workingmen  in 
the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  called 
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for  an  old  age  pension^  full  pay  for 
the  time  they  were  out  on  strike  and 
an  eight  hour  day.  They  may  not 
get  all  they  ask  at  once  (few  mortals 
do)  but  that  such  demands  are  boldly 
made  is  a  striking  fact.  The  son  of 
the  Russian  serf  today  asserts  him- 
self with  a  boldness  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  seventy  years  ago  dared 
not  show.  His  rapid  forward  march 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  history. 

"Lest  we  forget,"  the  Russian,  be 
it  said,  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon,  not  a 
German,  not  a  Huguenot  or  a  Hol- 
lander. Fundamentally  he  is  an 
Asiatic,  and  to  expect  him  to  bound 
into  Anglo-Saxon  conditions  is  vain. 
But  he  is  a  progressive,  a  Christian- 
ized Asiatic,  and  he  belongs  to  a 
great  nation.  Freedom  gave  him  a 
chance,  and  Protection  is  showing 
him  how  to  use  his  freedom.  Con- 
ceding that  he  has  not  reached  the 
level  of  the  long-established  work- 
shops of  Great  Britain,  no  reason- 
able person  could  expect  that  he 
would.  A  better  subject  for  edi- 
torial treatment,  and  we  respectfully 
submit  it  to  our  Free  Trade  contem- 
poraries, would  be,  "The  Russian 
Laborer  and  His  Grandfather,"  or 
"Russia  Before  and  After  Emanci- 
pation," or  "The  Effect  of  the  Tar- 
iff on  Russian  Industries."  No 
Protectionist  from  Hamilton  to 
Carey  ever  claimed  that  high  duties 
would  work  miracles.  But  Protec- 
tion here  has  stimulated  industry,  re- 
warded capital,  encouraged  labor, 
and  built  up  great  manufacturing 
plants.  It  is  doing  the  same  thing  in 
the  lands  of  the  Czar.  R.  R. 


THE  "SAVING"  OF  TARIFF 
REVISION. 


From  tue  Detroit  Free  Pres9. 

A.  Maurice  Low,  in  his  monthly  letter 
to  the  National  Review,  of  London, 
says  that  Congressman  Oscar  W.  Un- 
derwood prepared  for  him  a  table  show- 
ing that  if  all  the  tariff  hills  passed  by 
the  lower  house  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  had  become  law  there 
would  have  been  a  gross  saving  to  the 
people  of  $700,000,000  a  year. 

But,  if  you  will  take  a  pencil  or  even 
do  a  little  mental  arithmetic,  you  will 
discover  that  there  is  really  no  more 
than  an  insignificant  saving  involved  for 
each  individual  in  this  vast  sum  of 
money.  The  amount  of  $700,000,000  a 
year,  when  it  is  divided  among  a  lot  of 
us,  means  just  about  fourteen  cents  a 
week  apiece.  To  get  this  fourteen  cents 
a  week  we  must  risk  dangers  of  the 
gravest  sort.  The  sum,  trifling  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  individual  consumer,  may 
easily  mean  calamitous  disaster  to  the 
producer  looking  through  the  other  end 
of  the  spyglass.  If  it  is  saved  it  comes 
off  either  wages  or  profits,  or  in  part 
from  both.  Somebody  must  lose  it  if 
the  consumer  is  to  gain  it,  and  the  some- 
body is  the  manufacturer  and  the  wage- 
earner. 

It  is  a  serious  venture  to  endanger  the 
enormous  process  of  American  industry 
for  the  sake  of  fourteen  cents  a  week. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  risk  bad  times  for 
fourteen  cents  a  week? 


THE  UNDERWOOD  TARIFF 
BILLS. 


A  Free-Trade  Republican  is  no  better 
than  a  Free-Trade  Democrat  so  far  as 
the  saving  interests  of  the  country  are 
concerned. — Des  Moines  Capital. 


From  the  Hew  7ofi  IWtiNie. 
The  Washington  correspondent  of 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  tells 
a  story  which  throws  much  light  on 
the  past  and  some  on  the  future  of 
Democratic  attempts  at  tariff  re- 
vision.   He  says: 

Several  weeks  ago  a  New  England 
protectionist  said  to  Oscar  W.  Under- 
wood, chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Meant 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, during  a  visit  to  Alabama: 

"Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Underwood, 
that  if  your  bill  reducing  the  tariff  on 
cotton  textiles  had  become  a  law  it 
would  have  caused  a  panic  in  the  cotton 
industry?" 

Mr.  Underwood  did  not  admit  that  he 
knew  any  such  thing,  but  he  said:  "We 
knew  that  it  would  not  become  a  law." 

There  is  a  world  of  significance  in 
these  two  remarks  as  regards  the 
changed  point  of  approach  from  which 
the  new  Congress  will  meet  the  subject 
of  tariff  revision.  It  is  serious  business 
now,  not  politics. 

That  is  exactly  in  line  with  what 
Republicans  have  been  saying  about 
Mr.  Underwood's  popgun  bills  and 
completely  justifies  Mr.  Taft's  ve- 
toes. Now  that  the  Democrats  face 
the  real  work  of  tariff  revision  it  is 
evident  that  their  own  supporters 
will  not  stand  for  the  reductions 
which  they  proposed  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  people.  The  Southern 
Democrats,  \vho  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  delude  the  voters  with  visions 
of  sweeping  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
cotton  goods  and  of  sugar,  are  now 
beginning  to  consider  Southern  in- 
terests in  cotton  mills  and  sugar 
plantations.  The  Evening  Post  cor- 
respondent predicts  a  stronger  pro- 
test against  cutting  down  cotton 
duties  from  the  South  than  from 
New  England.  And  the  sugar 
schedule,  he  says,  threatens  even 
more  embarrassment. 

We  are  far  from  glorying  in  the 
prospect  of  these  troubles.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  inevitable  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  made  speedily, 
and  result  in  increased  prosperity 
for  the  whole  country.  But  Repub- 
licans have  a  right  to  some  satisfac- 
tion, in  view  of  the  reproaches  di- 
rected against  them,  over  admissions 


that  the  bills  the  President  was 
blamed  for  not  signing  were  not 
made  to  be  signed,  and  over  the  evi- 
dence that  the  Democrats  are  as 
much  hampered  by  the  pressure  of 
business  interests  as  they  were 
blamed  for  being. 


LABOR  AND  THE  RAILWAYS. 


A.  Mamrice  Low,  in  Harper'a  Weekly. 

The  wages  of  railway  employes  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last 
few  years  have  kept  pace  with  the 
extra  burden  thrown  on  all  classes 
by  the  increased  cost  of  living.  What 
this  advance  of  wages  has  meant  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance  in  comparing  the 
total  payrolls  for  different  years.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  railways  paid 
to  labor,  in  round  figures,  $42,000,- 
000  more  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired had  the  wage  schedule  of 
1910  been  in  effect,  and  $69,000,000 
more  than  the  wages  of  1909  de- 
manded. Expressed  in  percentages, 
the  191 1  wages  were  four  and  three- 
tenths  higher  than  they  were  the 
year  before,  and  seven  and  four- 
tenths  greater  than  those  of  two 
years  earlier.  This  is  all  the  more 
striking  because  there  were  31,000 
fewer  people  employed  on  the  rail- 
ways in  191 1  than  in  1910,  although 
the  railway  mileage  of  the  country 
increased  more  than  two  thousand 
miles  in  that  time.  Mechanical  and 
other  appliances  made  it  possible  to 
reduce  the  men  necessary  to  operate 
trains. 

The  wages  of  enginemen  and  con- 
ductors have  steadily  risen  during 
the  last  decade ;  and  it  may  be  added 
parenthetically  that  when  the  wajs^es 
of  one  class  of  labor  employed  by 
the  railways  are  increased,  all  other 
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classes  enjoy  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance. From  $3.20  in  1900,  the 
wages  of  conductors  rose  to  $3.90 
in  1 910,  and  those  of  engineers,  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  period,  from 
$3.70  to  $4.55.  This  is  not  the  max- 
imum, but  the  average  for  the  entire 
country,  as  there  are  some  engineers 
making  as  much  as  $2,800  a  year, 
and  some  firemen  $1,700. 

The  pay  of  the  engineer  has  ad- 
vanced with  the  retail  cost  of  his 
food,  as  the  accompanying  chart 
shows.  It  will  be  seen  that  since 
1900,  with  a  single  exception,  there 
has  been  a  steady  advance  in  the 
price  of  living.  Prices  in  1903  were 
a  shade  lower  than  in  1902,  but  since 
then  they  have  every  year  mounted 
higher.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened with  the  engineman's  wages. 
From  1900  to  1904  there  was  a 
steady  advance  every  year;  they 
were  a  trifle  less  at  the  end  of  1904 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
that  year:  from  then  until  1908  they 
went  upward  without  a  check;  at  the 
end  of  that  year  they  were  a  bit  less 
than  at  the  opening,  recovering 
again  in  1909  and  going  forward  to 
the  highest  point  known. 

Of  every  dollar  received  by  the 
railways  from  the  public  for  the  car- 
riage of  passengers  or  freight  prac- 
tically fifty  cents  goes  to  the  labor 
employed  in  operating  the  road  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  to  produce  which  labor,  of 
course,  has  to  be  employed.  The 
remaining  twenty-five  cents  is  ab- 
sorbed by  dividends,  interest,  taxes, 
and  improvements,  and  the  last  item 
is  also  a  labor  charge.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  as  the  chart  shows, 
that  of  forty-nine  representative 
roads  selected,  only  one,  the  Pitts- 


burg &  Lake  Erie,  is  able  to  set 
aside  fifty  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
of  revenue  for  dividends,  improve- 
ments and  surplus,  while  all  the 
other  roads  consider  they  are  doing 
well  if  they  can  save  the  quarter  for 
those  purposes.  The  great  railway 
systems  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Vandalia, 
and  others  divide  the  dollar  evenly 
with  labor.  Some  roads,  like  the 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna,  and  the 
Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pitts- 
burg, while  they  run  their  labor-cost 
a  trifle  below  the  average,  more  than 
make  it  up  in  money  they  have  to 
spend  for  supplies.  Taking  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
persons  who  profit  most  by  them  in 
the  way  of  actual  money  received  are 
not  the  people  who  own  the  stocks 
and  bonds,  which  represent  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  railways,  but  the 
men  who  operate  the  trains  and  keep 
the  tracks  in  repair  and  lay  new 
rails,  for  they  get  fifty  cents  out  of 
every  dollar,  while  the  stockholders 
receive  between  five  and  six  cents. 


VANISHING  COTTON  MILL 
PROFITS. 


Prom  the  New  Tarh  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Two  of  the  oldest  and  best  managed 
cotton  mills  in  New  England,  the  Grin- 
nell  and  the  Wamsutta,  have  failed  to 
earn  their  last  dividend.  Five  mills  in 
Fall  River  have  passed  their  dividends 
and  fourteen  have  reduced  their  rate. 
The  average  return  on  Fall  River  cotton 
mills,  which  are  conservatively  capital- 
ized and  free  of  water,  is  only  4  per 
cent,  this  year,  against  5  per  cent,  a  year 
ago  and  6.74  per  cent,  in  1910.  This  de- 
cline in  proHts  at  a  time  when  the  coun- 
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try  is  supposed  to  be  enjoying  excep- 
tional prosperity  is  of  weighty  import- 
ance. The  shrinkage  is  attributed  al- 
most entirely  to  concessions  to  labor  in 
the  form  of  higher  wages,  new  legisla- 
tive burdens,  workmen's  compensation, 
etc.  And  still  the  agitation  for  higher 
wages  continues.  One  of  two  things 
must  happen.  Either  the  cotton  indus- 
try must  face  ruin  and  extinction  if 
these  demands  are  acceded  to,  or  the 
labor  leaders  must  come  to  their  senses 
and  realize  that  they  are  leading  their 
followers  the  way  of  industrial  suicide. 


SOUTHERN   VIEWS   OF   TAR- 
IFF REVISION. 


From  tJto  OkrittiQm  Boimee  MattUar. 

The  South  gave  its  solid  electoral 
vote  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  thereby 
indorsing  the  platform  upon  which 
he  stood.  To  the  South,  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  country,  one  of  the  most 
important  planks  in  that  platform 
has  to  do  with  tariff  revision.  It  is 
only  proper  to  say  that  southern 
Democrats,  like  all  other  Demo- 
crats, are  far  more  conservative 
when  in  power  than  when  in  opposi- 
tk)n.  The  opportunity  of  making  a 
sweeping  revision  of  the  tariff  now 
presents  itself  to  the  Democracy.  It 
will  soon  have  the  presidency,  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  its  hands. 
It  will  soon  be  in  virtual  possession 
of  the  economic  as  well  as  the  po- 
litical machinery  of  the  nation.  It 
can  cut  and  slash  the  schedules,  or  it 
can  pare  and  trim  them.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  what  conservative 
southern  opinion,  as  represented  by 
a  conservative  southern  newspaper, 
would  have  the  Democratic  party  do. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  is 
Democratically  orthodox  enough  to 
say:  "Up  to  the  civil  war  the  tariff 
on  foreign  goods  furnished  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  for  the  supp^^ 


of  the  government.  Of  course,  the 
national  government  at  that  time 
was  not  extravagant,  for  the  country 
was  under  the  political  control  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  party  at  that  time  was  'tariff 
for  revenue  only/"  This  fixes  the 
Picayune's  political  basic  faith  with 
sufficient  clearness.  In  a  long  and 
thoughtful  editorial  it  goes  over  the 
situation  as  it  stands  at  present,  and 
finds,  among  other  things,  that  the 
tariff  is  only  an  incident  in  current 
affairs  and  is  by  no  means  respon- 
sible for  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Prices  have  been  going  up  all  the 
world  over,  in  free  trade  as  well  as 
in  protection  countries.  There  is 
manifest  prosperity  in  the  United 
States  and  the  burden  of  the  high 
living  cost  is  not,  therefore,  felt  here 
as  it  is  elsewhere.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  United  States  represent  a  total 
investment  of  $16,000,000,000,  that 
they  employ  6,000,000  persons,  and 
that  they  distribute  $3,500,000,000  in 
wages  annually.  These  industries, 
the  Picayune  says,  would  have  been 
impossible  but  for  the  tariff.  And  it 
adds:  "These  6,000,000  work  people 
have  had  employment  and  been  able 
to  live  in  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
fort, if  not  contentment,  through 
this  employment,  and  it  would  be  a 
frightful  calamity  to  turn  them  all 
,  out  of  employment  by  any  sudden 
blow  to  the  industries  in  which  they 
are  employed." 

The  South  has  her  industries. 
They  are  growing  in  number  and  m 
strength.  It  is  no  longer  New 
England,  or  the  East,  or  the  middle 
West  that  is  affected  by  tariff 
changes,  or  threats  of  tariff  changes. 
The  South  is  just  as  sensitive  to  tar- 
iff revision  or  tariff  tinkering  as  any 
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other  part  of  the  Union.  But  the 
Picayune  makes  no  appeal  on  sec- 
tional grounds.  It  says  simply  that 
radical  revision  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  industries  and  business  of  the 
nation,  and  it  concludes  with  this 
admonition:  "Then  let  our  wise  men 
study  and  understand  the  situation 
before  they  plunge  the  people  of  this 
great  country  and  their  means  of  ex- 
istence into  sudden  and  irreparable 
ruin."  President-elect  Wilson  has 
promised  to  do  his  part  to  prevent 
any  such  'disastrous  outcome,  and 
the  part  he  can  play  will  be  a  great 
one.  He  will  need,  however,  and  he 
doubtless  will  have,  the  support  of 
the  conservative  South.  What  is 
needed  all  round  is  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  tariff  than  that  which 
the  people  obtain  from  partisan  poli- 
ticians in  the  heat  of  a  political  cam- 
paign. 


THE  TARIFF  AND  FOREIGN 
TRADE. 


From  the  New  York  Tfiktme, 

The  international  commerce  of  the 
world — that  is,  the  aggregate  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  all  nations — has 
doubled,  we  are  told,  in  twenty-two 
years.  That  is  gratifying  progress, 
especially  since  the  population  of  the 
world  is  not  increasing  at  anything 
like  that  rate.  A  hundred  per  cent, 
in  twenty-two  years!  In  the  words 
of  the  man  on  the  street,  that  is 
surely  "going  some." 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  pointed 
out  the  other  day,  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  has 
doubled  in  thirteen  years.  The  for- 
eign commerce  of  this  tariff-dammed 
land,  shut  in  behind  a  barrier  which 
was,  as  we  are  assured,  devised  for 


the  purpose  of  isolating  us  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  of  barring  as 
from  foreign  markets,  is  increasing 
and  expanding  nearly  twice  as  fast 
as  that  of  the  world  at  large.  For 
the  whole  world  a  hundred  per  cent, 
in  twenty-two  years!  For  the  pro- 
tectionist walled-in  United  States,  a 
hundred  per  cent,  in  thirteen  years! 

Really  it  is  high  time  for  Mr.  Wil- 
son to  hasten  home  and  lead  his  fol- 
lowers in  a  Princeton  College  yell,  a 
"long  locomotive  and  a  tiger,"  for 
free  trade  and  against  the  tariff 
which  holds  us  back,  the  great  "dam 
against  which  all  the  tides  of  our 
prosperity  have  banked  up,"  in 
birilditig  which  we  "chose  to  have  as 
little  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  worM 
as  possible."    Oh,  horrid  daim ! 


PROTECTION  FOR  NEEDLE 
FACTORIES. 


"Of  course,"  says  the  Boston  News 
Bureau,  "like  other  companies  in  its 
class,  the  Torrington  Co.  cannot  escape 
if  there  is  to  be  any  radical  reductions 
in  the  tariff  now  protecting  the  industry, 
but  the  company's  officials  arc  not 
woTr3ring  over  the  matter,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  nothing  extreme 
in  the  line  of  lower  duties  will  even- 
tuate. 

"The  necessity  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can labor  now  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  needles  is  at  once  appreciated 
when  it  is  known  that  the  labor  item 
constitutes  an  overwhelming  proportion 
of  the  company's  operating  expenses. 
For  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
given  quantity  of  needles  $7.60  repre- 
sents the  labor  cost,  while  only  i€  cents 
represents  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 
Our  wages  are  double  the  European 
scale  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work.^ 


The  Protective  Tariff  principle  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  prosperity 
rests.— Berkeley  Springs  (W.  Va.)  Post. 
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TARIFF  PROSPECTS. 

An  Anomalous  Situation — The  Effect  on  Business — Protection 

Is  Constitutional  and  Promotes  the  Prosperity 

of  the  Country. 

By  Thomas  O.  Marvin, 


Whether  or  not  a  realization  that 
a  majority  of  the  votes  at  the  recent 
election  were  cast  for  candidates 
who  stood  on  platforms  which  en- 
dorsed the  protective  policy  will 
modify  to  some  degree  the  char- 
acter of  the  new  tariff  measures  is 
still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  No  one 
can  tell  how  the  recent  political 
events  will  be  interpreted.  Will  the 
fact  that  the  Democrats  received 
only  40  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote 
sober  the  more  radical  elements  in 
the  party  or  will  they  consider  their 
phenomenal  success  in  winning  83 
per  cent,  of  the  electoral  vote  as  a 
mandate  to  go  as  far  as  they  like? 
With  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
in  favor  of  protection,  will  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  minority  feel  justi- 
fied in  completely  changing  our  fis- 
cal policy? 

It  i?  because  the  situation  is 
anomalous  and  unprecedented  that 
predictions  as  to  what  action  will  be 


taken  are  exceptionally  hazardous. 
The  fact  that  business  has  not  been 
more  noticeably  disturbed  indicates 
that  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
only  moderate  changes  in  our  tariff 
laws  will  be  made.  And  yet  there  is 
no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  future 
is  viewed  with  apprehension  by 
many  men  in  industries  where  a  con- 
siderable lowering  of  the  tariff  would 
invite  ruinous  foreign  competition. 
Although,  as  a  leading  trade  paper 
has  said,  "all  are  going  ahead  as  if 
there  would  be  clear  sailing  and  the 
Democratic  victory  were  only  a  bad 
dream,'*  yet  "all  are  marching  up  a 
blind  alley,  hoping  there  is  a  way  out 
at  the  other  end,  though  none  can  be 
seen  at  present." 

The  fact  that  some  degree  of  opti- 
mism still  pervades  business  circles 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  popular 
estimation  of  the  President-elect  and 
of  the  strong  man  who  is  to  guide 
the   deliber^Llions  of  the  ways   and 
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means  committee.  It  is  recognized 
that  patriotism  is  not  bounded  by 
party  lines  and  that  the  leaders  of 
the  new  administration  have  at 
heart  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. If  they  make  mistakes,  it  will 
be  mistakes  of  judgment  and  not  of 
the  heart  and  if  trouble  comes  it  will 
be  because  their  theories  are  at  fault 
and  their  policies  are  wrong  and  not 
because  their  motives  are  not  high 
and  honorable. 

Doubt  concerning  the  future  does 
not  rise  from  any  fear  of  the  per- 
sonal integrity  of  the  leaders  of  the 
new  administration  or  from  any 
question  of  their  good  intentions, 
but  from  apprehension  of  the  effects 
of  the  policies  which  they  will  try  to 
incorporate  into  law.  If  the  policies 
which  they  endeavor  to  promote 
overthrow  the  established  system  of 
the  nation  the  measure  of  the  dis- 
aster cannot  be  overestimated. 

Butinets  Rests  on  Protective  Tariff 
Basis. 

When  President  Taft  said  that 
"the  business  of  the  country  rests  on 
a  protective  tariff  basis/'  he  stated  a 
plain  and  simple  fact.  The  business 
of  the  country  was  placed  on  a  pro- 
tective tariff  basis  deliberately  and 
unequivocably.  The  policy  of  pro- 
tection was  adopted  by  the  first 
American  Congress  and  incorpo- 
rated into  the  first  tariff  law  passed 
by  the  federal  government.  It  was 
approved  by  Washington,  who  said, 
"Congress  have  repeatedly  directed 
their  attention  to  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of 
too  much  consequence  not  to  insure 
a  contiriuance  of  their  efforts  in 
every  way  which  shall  appear 
eligible."  It  was  approved  by  Jef- 
ferson, who  said,   "Experience  has 


taught  me  that  manufactures  are 
now  as  necessary  to  our.  independ- 
ence as  to  our  comfort,"  and  asked. 
"Shall  we  suppress  the  impost  and 
give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over 
domestic  manufactures?"  It  was 
approved  by  Madison,  who  said,  "It 
will  be  worthy  the  just  and  provident 
care  of  Congress  to  make  such  alter- 
ations in  the  tariff  as  will  more  es- 
pecially protect  and  foster  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  manufacture."  It 
was  approved  by  Monroe,  who  said, 
"Our  manufacturers  require  the  sys- 
tematic and  fostering  care  of  the 
Government.  Equally  important  is 
it  to  provide  at  home  a  market  for 
our  raw  materials."  It  was  ap- 
proved by  Andrew  Jackson,  who 
said,  "The  great  materials  of  our 
national  defence  ought  to  have  ex- 
tended to  them  adequate  protection, 
that  our  manufacturers  and  laborers 
may  be  placed  in  fair  competition 
with  those  of  Europe." 

Such  was  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  founders  of  the  government  and 
the  framers  of  the  constitution. 
How  brash  are  those  who  would 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of 
protection.  We  owe  the  policy  of 
protection  to  the  men  who  drafted 
the  constitution.  Who  are  the  best 
authorities  on  the  constitutionality 
of  a  protective  tariff,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe  or 
William  Jennings  Bryan? 

And  yet  the  platform  which 
Bryan  wrote  for  the  Democratic 
party  and  which  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  at  Baltimore  last  July 
declared  "it  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Democratic  party 
that  the  federal  government  under 
the  constitution  has  no  right  to  im- 
pose or  collect  tariff  duties,  except 
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for  the  purpose  of  revenue."  If  that 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Democratic  party  then  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  not  a  Democrat  and  a 
long  line  of  the  saints  and  martyrs 
of  Democracy  are  read  out  of  the 
party.  Andrew  Jackson  must  have 
anticipated  Bryan's  tariflf  plank  when 
he  said,  "The  right  to  adjust  duties 
with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  branches  of  industry,  if  not 
possessed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, must  become  extinct,  and  our 
political  system  would  present  the 
anomaly  of  a  people  stripped  of  their 
right  to  foster  their  own  industry 
and  to  counteract  the  selfish  and  de- 
structive policy  which  might  be 
adopted  by  foreign  nations." 

Protection  Has  Brought  Prosperity. 

Thus,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  which  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  levy  taxes  on  imports  from 
foreign  countries  to  raise  revenue,  to 
regulate  commerce  and  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  it  is  both  legal  and 
proper  to  pass  tariff  laws  for  other 
purposes  than  revenue  only,  and  this 
custom  has, the  sanction  of  over  a 
century  of  national  legislation. 

From  the  day  when  the  pen  of 
Washington  made  our  first  tariff  law 
effective,  the  tariff  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  been  constructed, 
with  rare  exceptions,  on  the  definite 
principle  of  encouragement  to  Amer- 
ican industries,  and  protection  to 
American  labor.  The  results  of  this 
legislation  have  made  us  the  most 
prosperous  nation  of  the  world,  and 
led  Bismarck  to  urge  Germany  to 
imitate  the  tariff  system  of  the 
United  States,  "because,"  he  said, 
"it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that 
the  prosperity  of  America  is  mainly 


due  to  its  system  of  protective 
laws." 

The  tariff  making  power  of  the 
government  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
party  which  has  only  once,  since  the 
Civil  War,  incorporated  its  economic 
theories  into  law.  The  effects  of 
that  one  experiment  prostrated  the 
industries  of  the  country  and  ban- 
ished the  party  from  power. 

The  country  does  not  desire  an- 
other such  experience,  and  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  the  general  expectation 
that,  not  the  plank  which  declares 
protection  unconstitutional,  but  the 
plank  which  declares  that  they  "will 
not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  in- 
dustry," is  to  be  the  guiding  motive 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  ap- 
proaching tariff  legislation,  that  the 
prospect  of  a  new  tariff  law  has  not 
unsettled  business  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. 

Mr.  Bryan  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Commoner  asked,  "Why  all  this  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  should  be  done 
on  the  tariff  question?  The  path  is 
clear,  immediate  reduction  along  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  platform." 
But  there  were  two  lines  laid  down 
in  the  platform,  one  would  abolish 
protection  and  levy  duties  for  reve- 
nue only,  the  other  would  safeguard 
our  industries.  Along  which  line 
the  legislation  will  proceed  is  the 
transcendent  question  of  the  day. 
One  path  leads  to  continued  pros- 
perity and  development.  If  the  other 
is  adopted,  "God  save  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts." 


Negotiations  are  under  way  for  a 
merger  of  the  subway  lines  in  London. 
Would  not  such  a  merger  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  trust,  and  have  we  not  been 
informed  that  trusts  afe  not  possible  in 
a  Free-Trade  country?— Troy  Times. 
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SLASHING  THE  TARIFF. 

Democrats  Preparing  for  the  Fray — Hearings  Will  Be  Ineffective 

—Southern  Control  in  Both  Houses  of  Congress — 

Corporations  May  Go  to  Canada 

and  Elsewhere. 

Prom  Our  Washington  Correspondent, 


Washington,  Jan.  20,  1913. 
The  work  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  in  giving 
tariff  hearings  this  month  has  been 
illuminative.  It  has  enabled  many 
manufacturers  and  others  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  nation  to 
file  with  the  committee,  and  have 
printed,  statements  concerning  the 
tariff  and  the  leading  industries, 
which  ought  to  be  of  value  in  fram- 
ing a  bill,  but  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  given  much  consideration.  Fif- 
teen minutes  was  the  time  alloted  to 
the  representative  of  each  industry 
who  wanted  to  be  heard.  A  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  committee  as- 
serted that  they  scared  away  many 
witnesses  by  requiring  them  to  be 
sworn.  But  there  is  nothing  to  sub- 
stantiate that  assertion,  as  many 
persons  were  not  heard  because  of 
lack  of  time. 

Vetoed  Bills  to  be  Made  Laws. 

Enough  cropped  out  in  the  way  of 
remarks  by  Chairman  Underwood 
and  others  to  indicate  their  purpose 
to  pass  again  the  same  bills  that 
were  vetoed  by  President  Taft,  and 
to  frame  others  of  a  similar  nature. 
But  Mr.  Underwood  seems  to  have 
learned  something  since  the  elec- 
tion, even  if  his  Democratic  asso- 
ciates have  not  done  so.  His  readi- 
ness to  give  hearings  is  one  evidence 


of  that  fact.  At  the  first  and  second 
sessions  of  this  Congress  he  was 
very  positive  that  hearings  were 
"altogether  unnecessary.*'  Now  he 
has  given  them.  But  nearly  one-half 
of  the  members  of  the  committee 
Hstening  to  these  hearings  will  not 
be  members  of  the  next  Congress, 
and  the  members  who  will  take  their 
places  will  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  testimony.  It  appears  that  there 
will  be  about  5,000  printed  pages  of 
testimony,  many  of  them  in  small 
type.  Congressmen,  particularly 
such  men  as  a  rule  as  get  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will 
not  undertake  to  read  the  testimony. 
It  would  require  too  much  time. 
Then  it  is  the  purpose  to  have  some 
of  the  bills  ready  soon  after  the  next 
Congress  meets,  probably  on  March 
17.  Hence  the  men  who  will  be- 
come members  of  the  committee 
after  the  next  Congress  meets  will 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  at  least 
with  the  framing  of  some  of  the 
bills. 

The  Men  who  Will  Make  the  Bills. 

Messrs.  Underwood,  Harrison  of 
New  York,  Shackleford  of  Mis- 
souri, Kitchin  of  North  CaroHna, 
Rainey  of  Illinois,  Dixon  of  Indiana, 
Hull  of  Tennessee,  Hammond  of 
Minnesota,  Peters  of  Massachusetts, 
and   Palmer  of  Pennsylvania,   have 
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been  reelected  and  constitute  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  will  unquestionably  reaffirm 
the  work  that  they  have  done  in  the 
present  Congress  in  the  way  of 
framing  tariff  bills,  which  work  has 
been  repeatedly  approved  by  Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson.  It  is  strange  that 
it  has  taken  so  many  seemingly  in- 
telligent men  so  long  to  appreciate 
that  fact.  The  Wall  Street  specula- 
tors were  nearly  all  for  Wilson. 
They  asserted  that  no  harm  would 
be  done  to  business  by  Wilson  and 
the  Democrats.  But  industrial,  and 
all  other  stocks  for  that  matter,  have 
been  declining  since  the  election, 
with  big  freaks  occasionally,  such  as 
that  which  followed  Mr.  Wilson's 
Chicago  speech.  He  asserted  there 
that  he  was  "progressive,"  and  that 
the  banking  system  of  the  nation 
had  been  "convicted,"  and  that  mo- 
nopolies, which  he  said  were  fostered 
by  the  tariff,  must  be  abolished. 
Later  he  said  that  his  Cabinet  would 
be  made  up  of  "Progressives,"  and 
he  has  given  out  other  declarations 
indicating  a  purpose  to  "sweep 
things."  Naturally  that  alarms  busi- 
ness men.  But  they  have  no  excuse, 
at  least  those  who  did  nothing  to 
prevent  the  schoolmaster  from  being 
made  President. 

Who  Wilson  Confers  With. 

All  of  Mr.  Wilson's  conferences 
have  been  with  radical  Free  Trade 
Democrats.  It  is  generally  believed 
here  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  Secre- 
tary of  State,  if  he  will  accept  the 
office,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
Cabinet  will  be  of  the  Bryan  stripe. 
That  means  extreme  Free  Traders. 
Both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
there  are  men  working  to  bring 
about   changes  in  the  organization. 


The  Southern  methods  of  conduct- 
ing elections  assures  the  return  of 
practically  the  same  men  to  each 
Congress.  As  a  result  all  of  the  im- 
portant committees  are  under  the 
control  of  Southern  members.  The 
appropriations  committee  in  the  only 
important  committee  of  the  House 
with  a  Northern  chairman,  but  the 
majority  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  are  from  the 
South.  Agriculture,  banking  and 
currency,  census,  coinage.  District  of 
Columbia,  education,  foreign  affairs, 
immigration,  Indian  affairs,  insular 
affairs,  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, irrigation,  judiciary,  military, 
naval,  patents,  pensions,  post-offices, 
public  buildings,  public  lands,  rivers 
and  harbors,  rules,  territories,  war 
claims,  ways  and  means  and  other 
committees  have  Southern  chairmen, 
and,  as  a  rule,  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority of  Southern  members. 

A  Poor  Showing  for  Northern  Demo- 
crats. 

Excluding  Missouri  the  Northern 
States  are  represented  by  io8  mem- 
bers and  have  the  chairmanship  of 
only  one  important  committee,  ap- 
propriations, and  of  the  majority  of 
that  committee  the  South  controls. 
But  the  South,  excluding  Missouri, 
with  107  members  controls  25  im- 
portant committees.  The  majority 
from  the  North  will  be  largely  in- 
creased in  the  next  House,  but  the 
Southern  members  propose  to  con- 
trol the  committees  as  at  present. 
Against  that  there  is  an  attempt 
being  made  by  Northern  Democrats 
to  get  their  fair  share.  But  as  Pres- 
ident-elect Wilson  is  understood  to 
favor  retention  of  control  by  the 
South  the  effort  will  probably  fail. 

The  seniority  rule  in   the  Senate 
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may  be  broken.  Under  that  rule  old 
Southern  Democratic  members 
would  practically  control  every  im- 
portant committee.  Martin  of  Vir- 
ginia, Simmons  of  North  Carolina, 
who  expects  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Smith  of  Mary- 
land, and  some  others  are  suspected 
of  being  too  conservative.  Hence 
the  radical  Free  Traders  such  as 
Gore  of  Oklahoma,  Smith  of 
Georgia,  and  Stone  of  Missouri,  are 
at  work  to  upset  the  Seniority  rule, 
and  Wilson  has  shown  his  approval 
by  holding  frequent  consultations 
with  them.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
radicals  is  to  carry  through  the 
House  tariff  bills.  In  that  they  are 
likely  to  succeed,  as  they  expect  as- 
sistance from  La  FoUette,  Poin- 
dexter  and  other  so-called  Progres- 
sive Senators.  It  looks  as  though 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  anxious  to  help 
in  that  work.  His  open  effort  to  de- 
feat Mr.  Burleigh,  of  Maine,  after 
the  latter  had  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Republicans  for  Senator, 
looks  to  party  members  here  as  an 
exhibition  of  vindictiveness  hardly  to 
be  expected  from  Roosevelt  who 
professes  to  favor  a  Protective  tariff. 
The  defeat  of  Burleigh  might  mean 
the  passage  of  radical  free  trade 
bills,  as  the  Democrats  are  by  no 
means  sure  of  a  safe  majority  in  the 
Senate. 

Tariff  Hints  from  Underwood 
In  the  tariff  hearings  Mr.  Under- 
wood gave  utterance  to  some  of  his 
views,  which  will  unquestionably 
control  in  the  preparation  of  the  tar- 
iff bills.  He  said  that  he  regarded 
silks  as  a  luxury  on  which  the  duties 
should  only  be  reduced  sufficiently 
to  induce  imports,  so  as   to  get   a 


large  revenue.  In  other  words,  he  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  American  labor  to 
get  a  revenue  from  imports  of  for- 
eign goods.  When  the  hearing  was 
proceeding  on  lumber,  etc.,  the 
Democrats  indicated  a  purpose  to 
admit  free  rough  and  dressed  lum- 
ber, hewn  and  squared  timber, 
shingles,  lath  and  fence  posts.  The 
necessities  of  life  it  was  said  would 
be  put  on  the  free  list,  which  means 
meat,  and  all  agricultural  products. 
The  Canadians  are  expecting  a  gjeat 
"boom"  for  them  as  the  result  of 
such  legislation.  They  would  have 
less  freights  to  pay  to  reach  our 
principal  markets  than  would  be  the 
case  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  farmers,  and  they  would 
be  protected  in  their  own  market. 
Mr.  Underwood  thinks  that  the  tar- 
iff should  be  reduced  on  woolen 
goods,  tin  plate,  automobiles,  and 
on  all  other  articles  so  as  to  induce 
imports  to  increase  the  revenue.  Of 
course  everything  of  that  kind  .im- 
ported means  that  much  less  pro- 
duced at  home  and  consequently 
many  Americans  thrown  out  of 
work,  with  the  wages  of  all  others 
reduced. 

Mills  To  Go  to  Other  Countries. 

The  steel  trust  has  announced  a 
purpose  to  locate  and  operate  a  $20,- 
000,000  plant  in  Canada.  They 
would  then  have  the  advantage  of 
that  protected  market,  and  with 
lower  duties  could  export  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  explained  that 
they  would  be  able  to  export  from 
Canada  to  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  other  British  colonies  having 
advantage  of  lower  rates  than  they 
now  obtain.  There  are  reports  here 
of  the  intention  of  quite  a  number  of 
other  large  corporations  to  move  to 
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Canada,  Europe  and  elsewhere  if  the 
tariff  is  lowered  sufficiently  to  inter- 
fere with  their  present  domestic 
trade, 

Mr.  Underwood  says  that  the  tar- 
iff will  be  reviewed  from  beginning 


to  the  end,  and  that  separate  bills 
will  be  prepared.  But  as  to  whether 
or  not  some  of  these  bills  may  be 
combined,  and  save  time  in  their 
passage  through  Congress  will  be 
for  the  Democratic  caucus  to  decide. 


WOOLEN  MILLS  OPERATING  WITH 
CAUTION. 

By  Winthrop  L,  Marvin^  Secretary  and  Treasurer  National  Association 

of  Wool  Manufacturers. 


The  wool  manufacture  of  Massa- 
chusetts— an  industry  in  which  this 
state  is  foremost  among  all  the 
states — ^has  had  a  year  of  markedly 
active  business  in  1912.  This  is  not 
saying  that  there  have  been  no  ap- 
prehensions for  the  future,  for  there 
have  been  fears  real  and  acute.  But 
these  have  related  to  the  new  year 
and  the  later  months  of  that  year. 
Underlying  conditions  in  the  busi- 
ness world  have  been  such  that  a 
fair  degree  of  prosperity  among  the 
\Voolen  mills  of  Massachusetts  in 
1912  could  not  very  well  have  been 
prevented. 

The  years  1910  and  191 1  were 
relatively  inactive  and  disappointing 
in  this  industry,  which  had  been  the 
particular  target  of  bitter  political 
and  sectional  attack.  The  course  of 
events  in  those  years  was  such  as  to 
encourage  importers  and  European 
manufacturers  rather  than  Ameri- 
can. 

But  two  years  of  halting  and  re- 
duced production  had  finally  left  the 
American  market — by  far  the  great- 
est  market   in    the   world   for   r^al 


woolen  fabrics — well-nigh  bare  of 
manufactured  goods.  The  people 
had  to  be  clothed,  though  times  gen- 
erally were  far  from  prosperous. 
Old  and  worn-out  garments  had  to 
be  replaced. 

An  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  woolen  fabrics  became  notice- 
able in  the  closing  months  of  191 1. 
Mills  that  had  been  running  only  a 
portion  of  their  machinery  had  re- 
ceived enough  small  but  urgent  or- 
ders to  justify  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction or  operation  on  full  time. 
The  year  1912  came  in  with  a  brisk- 
ness and  buoyancy  of  feeling  in  this 
industry  that  has  not  been  felt  since 
1909. 

Business  generally  had  improved. 
The  purchasing  and  consuming 
power  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple had  become  more  nearly  normal. 
The  manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear 
clothing,  who  supply  the  needs  of 
probably  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country,  found  a  vac- 
uum, as  it  were,  to  fill  in  the  cloth- 
ing market,  and  were  encouraged  to 
place  orders  with  the  mills  for  fab- 
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rics  of  all  values  from  the  cheapest 
to  the  finest. 

Effect  of  Lawrence  Strike. 

Then  came  the  serious  strike  in 
Lawrence,  affecting  some  of  the 
largest  worsted  factories  in  the 
country  and  compelling  for  two 
months  a  considerable  decrease  in 
production.  When  the  strike  had 
ended,  even  increased  wages,  not 
only  at  Lawrence  but  elsewhere  in 
the  textile  centres,  could  not  secure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  labor. 

During  most  of  1912  the  woolen 
production  of  this  country  has  been 
restricted  below  a  possible  maxi- 
mum by  a  scarcity  of  labor  to  oper- 
ate cards,  combs,  spindles  and 
looms.  This  has  been  the  fact, 
though  American  mills  pay  twice, 
and  often  more  than  twice,  as  much 
money  for  spinning  a  pound  of  yarn 
or  weaving  a  yard  of  cloth  as  do 
similar  mills  in  Europe. 

Out  of  a  total  production  of  $507,- 
219,000  worth  of  woolen  goods  in 
the  United  States,  fully  $137,764,103 
worth,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole,  is  turned  out  by  the 
woolen  mills  of  Massachusetts.  The 
active  mill  business  of  the  year  has 
given  prosperity  to  the  great  Boston 
wool  market,  the  most  important  on 
this  continent  and  the  second  great- 
est wool  market  in  the  world.  Re- 
ceipts of  raw  wool,  American  and 
foreign,  at  Boston  for  the  10  months 
up  to  Nov.  I,  1912,  were  333,676,903 
pounds,  as  compared  with  204,933,- 
413  pounds  in  the  same  10  months 
of  the  year  preceding.  Not  only  has 
this  immense  amount  of  wool  been 
received  here,  but  most  of  it  has 
been  sold  for  consumption.  The 
year  closes  with  a  very  small  stock 
of  wool  on  hand  in  the  warehouses 


of  either  the  merchants  or  the  man- 
ufacturers. 

Coming  Tariff  Changes. 

If  there  were  to  be  no  tariff  revi- 
sion, or  if  there  were  to  be  a  revi- 
sion undertaken  with  intelligence 
and  care,  the  wool  manufacturers  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  wool  mer- 
chants of  Boston — most  important 
factors  in  the  trade  and  prosperity 
of  the  commonwealth — would  be 
looking  forward  tranquilly  to  an- 
other year  of  active  and  fairly  profit- 
able business. 

As  it  is,  no  man  can  know  what 
next  summer  will  bring  and  the  busi- 
ness is  being  conducted  with  the  ut- 
most caution.  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion in  the  industry  to  condemn  the 
new  administration  in  advance. 
There  is  some  hope  that  a  better  re- 
vision measure  than  the  wool  and 
woolen  bill,  twice  presented  in  the 
House  ot  Representatives  and  twice 
vetoed  in  compromise  form  by  Pres- 
ident Taft,  may  be  secured — ^that  the 
House  measure  may  be  broadened 
and  improved  before  being  pre- 
sented for  the  signature  of  President 
Wilson 

That  original  House  bill  was 
framed  by  public  men  who,  whatever 
their  personal  merits  may  be,  were 
as  a  rule  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  vast  tex- 
tile industries  of  New  England.  The 
Gorman- Wilson  tariff  law  of  1894- 
1897  had  given  to  American  wool 
manufacturers  their  raw  wool  free  of 
duty,  and  a  net  protection  on  their 
manufactured  products  of  40  and  50 
per  cent.  Yet  this  measure,  through 
the  ease  with  which  the  ad  valorem 
duties  were  evaded  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers, had  turned  one-half  of  the 
American    market   over   to    Europe 
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and  had  destroyed  the  business  ql 
one-half  of  the  American  mills. 

What  the  Business  Fears. 

The  new  Democratic  revision  of 
schedule  K  as  presented  in  191 1  and 
1912  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives imposed  a  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
on  raw  wool  and  gave  to  manufac- 
turers a  net  protection  averaging  be- 
tween 32  and  33  per  cent. 

It  is  the  universal  belief  of  practi- 
cal men  acquainted  with  the  woolen 
business  that  such  rates  as  these 
would  bring  grave  disaster  to  the 
industry  on  which  thousands  of  our 
Massachusetts  wage-earners  depend 
for  their  livelihood. 

This  fact  has  been  frankly  stated 
to  Congressman  Peters,  the  New 
England  Democratic  member  of  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means.  It 
will  be  reiterated  by  leaders  of  the 
industry  at  the  hearing  which  the 
committee  have  granted  on  Jan.  27 
in  Washington.  The  position  of  the 
manufacturers  is  not  the  merely 
stand-pat  one  '  that  no  revision 
should  he  had  and  that  existing  law 
is  sacred.  Like  all  men  they  recog- 
nize that  a  revision  is  inevitable. 

All  that  they  protest  against  is  a 
surrender  to  the  greed  of  European 
manufacturers  and  their  agents  in 
the  United  States.  The  Americans 
who  are  conducting  the  great 
woolen  industry  of  this  country  do 
not  want  confiscation  and  ruin  in 
the  name  of  revision. 

Boston  has  lately  had  a  period  of 
rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  a  Ger- 
man steamship  company,  backed  by 
the  imperial  government,  had  hired 
a  pier  in  Boston  harbor  and  was  go- 
ing to  send  a  passenger  steamship 
out  of  the  port  twice  a  month.  Such 
a  service,  of  course,  is  of  real  and 


unquestioned  advantage  to  Boston 
and  Massachusetts,  and  as  such  is 
worth  welcoming.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  foreign  steamship  sailing 
twice  a  month  from  Boston  does  not 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  wage 
earners  and  merchants  of  this  state 
by  any  increase  in  the  purchasing 
and  consuming  power  of  our  own 
people  so  much  as  the  smallest 
woolen  mill  or  cotton  mill  or  similar 
factory  in  the  commonwealth.  And 
there  are  hundreds  of  such  factories, 
large  and  small,  that  are  menaced 
with  a  serious  crippling  or  complete 
destruction  of  their  business  by  the 
public  men  from  the  remote  South 
and  Southwest  who  will  soon  have 
the  dictation  of  our  economic  policy 
in  Washington. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  RALLY 
CALL. 


Prominent  Republicans  of  the 
Eastern  States  gathered  on  January 
4  at  the  largest  dinner  ever  held  in 
the  capacious  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel 
in  New  York,  to  honor  President 
Taft,  and  to  demonstrate  that  tl.e 
party's  defeat  in  the  last  election  had 
not  taken  away  its  resolution  to 
stand  by  its  principles. 

The  President  sounded  a  clarion 
call  for  the  party  to  forget  defeat  and 
get  together  at  once  for  new  vic- 
tories. He  made  light  of  his  per- 
sonal defeat,  declared  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  Progressives 
would  lead  to  the  confiscation  of 
private  property,  and  declared  that 
the  3,500,000  layal  Republicans  who 
voted  the  party  ticket  last  Novem- 
ber and  the  1,000,000  other  Republi- 
cans who  voted  for  Wilson  to  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  Roosevelt  re- 
mained   as    the    backbone    of    what 
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would  once  again  be  an  invincible 
political  organization. 

The  President  reviewed  at  length 
the  work  of  his  administration.  He 
declared  the  tariff  bill  was  a  real  re- 
vision downward,  that  illegal  combi- 
nations had  been  relentlessly  prose- 
cuted, and  enumerated  many  acts  of 
benefit  to  the  country  brought  about 
during  his  occupancy  of  the  White 
House.  The  promise  held  out 
temptingly  in  the  Progressive  plat- 
form could  not  be  realized,  he  said, 
until  the  world  had  practically  been 
made  over  and  everyone  was  an 
altruist.  'We  have  space  for  only  a 
few  extracts  from  this  speech,  which 
was  of  much  length. 

Some  Causes  for  Defeat 

Although  we  entered  office  in  the 
shadow  of  a  recent  panic,  during  the 
four  years  of  this  administration  busi- 
ness has  revived,  confidence  has  re- 
turned, widespread  prosperity  is  at 
hand,  the  demand  for  labor  is  greater 
than  ever,  and  the  standard  of  wages 
for  all  classes  of  labor  is  higher  than 
ever  before  in  our  history. 

Now,  under  these  conditions,  what 
was  it  that  impeded  my  progress  as  a 
candidate,  and  what  was  the  political 
disease  of  which  I  died?  I  am  hopeful 
that  when  historians  conduct  their  post- 
mortems it  may  be  found  that  my  de- 
mise was  due  to  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  great  control,  and  to  a 
political  cataclysm  which  I  could  hardly 
have  anticipated  or  avoided;  but, 
whether  this  be  true  or  not,  even 
friendly  critics  are  able  to  point  out  per- 
sonal reasons  why  it  was  that,  though  I 
went  in,  I  also  went  out,  with  large 
majorities. 

It  has  been  charged  against  me  that  I 
am  an  aristocrat,  and  that  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  common  people,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  impression  has 
gone  abroad  and  has  settled  deep  in  the 
minds  of  many  people.  Now,  I  don't 
think  it  is  true.  I  think  I  am  as  sym- 
pathetic with  the  common  people,  as 
earnestly  desirous  of  their  happiness,  as 


anxious  to  see  that  they  have  justice  ac- 
.corded  them  and  that  they  enjoy  their 
rights  under  the  law  and  Constitution 
as  completely  as  anyone.  I  believe 
most  profoundly  that  popnlar  igovern- 
ment  is  the  best  government  that  we 
can  have,  and  I  am  greatly  concerned 
that  it  shall  continue  and  be  successful 
in  giving  to  the  people  at  large  the  best 
measure  of  individual  liberty  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  greatest  practical  efficiency 
in  government  on  the  other.  It  may  be 
that  in  my  earnest  desire  to  make  gov- 
ernment efficient  I  have  not  always  ex- 
plained that  I  believe  that  to  make  gov- 
ernment efficient  is  to  work  directly  in 
the  interest  of  the  common  people. 

My  administration  has  come  and  gone 
in  a  period  of  unrest  and  agitation  for 
something  intangible  which  it  is  difficult 
definitely  to  describe.  We  have  lived 
during  the  last  four  years,  and  are  living 
now,  in  an  atmosphere  of  strenuous  de- 
nunciations of  certain  evils  and  loud  as- 
pirations for  an  ideal  state  in  which  the 
common  people  are  to  become  happier, 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed  are  to  ac- 
quire property  and  cease  suffering,  and 
much  or  all  of  the  change  is  to  be  ac- 
complished through  the  agency  of  the 
government. 

The  accumulation  of  swollen  fortunes 
during  the  two  decades  preceding,  and 
many  of  them  by  improper  means — that 
is,  by  a  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  or 
the  anti-rebate  law — aroused  a  feeling  of 
just  indignation  and  set  the  tune  to  pub- 
lic addresses.  The  notes  of  denuncia- 
tion of  the  malefactors  of  wealth  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  promises  of  rectifying 
such  inequalities  by  governmental  means 
and  increasing  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity among  the  poor  rang  pleasantly 
in  the  ears  of  the  people.  They  made 
for  the  popularity  of  those  who  pro- 
duced the  sweet  tones,  assuring  better 
conditions  and  a  complete  social  reform, 
all  by  means  of  elections  and  govern- 
mental action. 

To  the  enthusiasts,  however,  the  ne- 
cessity of  turning  all  the  activities  of 
the  government  into  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  particular  depend- 
ents whom  they  have  under  their  obser- 
vation becomes  exigent,  and  they  look 
to  the  government  as  an  instrument  for 
immediate  relief. 
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Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
been  so  educated,  indeed,  I  have  had  to 
much  to  do  with  actual  government  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  in  the 
working  out  and  building  up  of  a  gov- 
ernment, as  in  the  Philippines,  and  in 
trying  to  make  a  government  better  in 
Washington,  that  I  cannot  join  in  the 
glowing  promise  that  government  action 
can  remedy  all  of  the  evils  of  poverty, 
sin  and  disease  and  ignorance,  as  set 
forth  in  the  prospectuses  of  an  ambi- 
tious political  party.  I  cannot  help  ask- 
ing by  what  special  means  these  reforms 
are  to  be  accomplished  In  what  way 
are  we  to  '  perfect  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity except  by  more  uniform  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  by  making  the  govern- 
ment more  economical  and  more  effi- 
cient? Is  there  any  better  way  of  help- 
ing all  the  people  than  to  have  the 
money  collected  for  taxes  spent  eco- 
nomically to  accomplish  the  purpose 
directed  by  law?  Is  this  not  greatly 
more  in  their  interest  than  the  eloquent 
exploitation  of  impracticable  theories  of 
reform  that  can  never  be  carried  out 
by  governmental  machinery,  but  must 
depend  for  their  realization  upon  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  indi- 
vidual character?  And  thus  I  find  my- 
self out  of  tune,  because  I  want  definite 
methods  pointed  out,  so  that  we  can 
direct  governmental  energy  along  the 
lines  to  be  shown. 

The  Republican  Party  Still  a  Force, 

The  result  of  the  Chicago  convention 
was  a  triumph  for  the  permanence  of 
Republican  institutions,  the  importance 
of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  known  that  we  meet  in  no  spirit 
of  despair,  but  rather  to  rejoice  in  a  vic- 
tory for  law  and  order  and  the  institu- 
tion handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers. 

It  is  true  that  we  were  defeated  at 
the  polls  by  our  oldtime  opponent,  the 
Democratic  party.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  now  going  to  work  out  again  the 
problem  of  eating  your  cake  and  having 
it,  too,  by  showing  how  it  is  possible  to 
change  from  a  system  of  protection  for 
manufactured  industries  to  one  of  a  tar- 
iflF  for  revenue  only  without  affecting 
the  industries  to  their  detriment  and 
without  halting  production  or  lowering 
wages.     It  is  true  that  we  are  to  wit- 


ness an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  crying 
need  for  a  new  banking  and  currency 
system  by  a  plan  which  is  to  embody  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  features  of  the 
Aldrich  Monetary  Commission  plan* 
disguised  as  much  as  may  be  so  as  to 
permit  denial  of  any  resemblance.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  to  witness  a  change  of 
officeholders  from  Republicans  to  Dem- 
ocrats, and  we  are  to  see  how  economi- 
cal the  new  administration  is  to  be,  as 
compared  with  the  old 

We  have  been  through  this  before.  It 
may  be  that  this  time  they  can  do  what 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  here- 
tofore, and,  if  so,  and  they  can  maintain 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  its  pres- 
ent record  level,  then  we  can  be  Ameri- 
cans before  we  are  Republicans  and  re- 
joice at  their  success.  If  they  can  vin- 
dicate their  claim  that  they  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  to  a  moderate  point 
by  reducing  the  tariff,  then  they  will  be 
entitled  to  point  to  this  as  an  achieve- 
ment fulfilling  their  promise  and  vindi- 
cating their  policy. 

If  this  was  all  there  was  to  the  situa- 
tion I  doubt  if  we  would  have  this  din- 
ner— I  doubt  if  we  would  be  here  in 
such  great  number,  because  this  recur- 
rence of  the  traditional  action  and  reac- 
tion between  the  two  old  parties  in  re- 
spect to  economic  policies  is  not  one  so 
exceptional  as  to  call  for  noteworthy 
celebration. 

The  Spirit  of  Unrest 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  among  the 
people,  and  that  this  spirit  is  what  has 
brought  about  the  division  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  into  the  present  Republican 
party  and  the  Progressive  party. 

We  are  told  that  the  spirit  of  unrest 
demands  progressive  measures  that 
shall  bring  the  people  more  directly 
into  the  operation  of  their  own  govern- 
ment; that  shall  emancipate  the  poor 
from  the  burden  of  poverty;  that  shall 
introduce  social  justice,  relieve  oppres- 
sion, banish  dishonest  methods  from 
business  and  establish  a  society  founded 
on  altruism  and  the  highest  Christian 
principles  of  morality.  We  enthusiasti- 
cally approve  and  adopt  all  these  ideals 
of  society,  in  which  every  member  is  to 
be  prompted  by  love  and  charity  for  his 
fellow  men;  in  which  there  is  to  be  no 
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suffering  or  poverty,  because  they  are 
to  be  relieved  through  the  just  and  gen- 
erous conduct  of  those  who  have  toward 
those  who  have  not. 

But  what  we  contend  is  that  in  the 
progress  toward  such  higher  ideals, 
toward  a  society  governed  by  purer 
ethics  than  those  which  have  obtained, 
we  shall  not  throw  away  the  limitations 
of  law  and  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, which  have  been  attained  after 
thousands  of  years  of  struggle,  which 
constitute  an  assurance  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  community  against  all  in- 
vasion by  other  people,  whether  many 
or  few,  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  his  right 
of  property,  his  right  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, his  right  of  free  labor,  his  right 
of  free  contract  and  his  right  to  pursue 
happiness  in  his  own  way,  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  that  he  yield  the  same 
right  to  others. 

Danger  in  Unrestricted  Majority  Rule. 

It  is  said  that  we  mistrust  the  people 
if  we  assume  that  the  majority  will  ever 
do  an  injustice.  In  other  words,  the 
contention  is  that  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority is  always  right.  Well,  as  the  ma- 
jority in  passing  upon  a  given  question 
determines  sometimes  one  way  and 
sometimes  another,  in  which  case  is  it 
right? 

If  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  and  of 
the  long  line  of  able  men  who  have 
fought  for  popular  government  has  led 
to  the  introduction  into  every  scheme  of 
government  of  restraints  to  prevent  in- 
justice by  the  majority  to  the  minority 
or  an  individual,  what  is  there  that  has 
happened  in  recent  years  to  make  us  feel 
that  a  change  has  come  over  the  char- 
acter of  majorities,  so  that  they  may  not 
exercise  the  tyranny  that  they  have  ex- 
ercised in  the  past,  and  in  respect  of 
which  they  have  been  restrained  by  con- 
stitutional limitation?  How  are  the  in- 
equalities of  society  to  be  wiped  out? 
How  is  government  to  insure  happiness 
to  the  individual?  Is  it  by  equal  dis- 
tribution of  property?  Is  it  by  taking 
from  one  man  that  which  is  his  and  giv- 
ing it  to  another  who  has  not  earned  it? 
I  submit  that  this  is  the  ultimate  result 
of  a  thorough  analysis  of  all  the  theories 
advanced  by  the  progressive  party. 

The  great  and  tremendous  advantage 
of  the  right  of  property  is  that  it  fur- 


nishes a  motive  for  man  to  exercise  in- 
dustry and  self-restraint,  and  the  more- 
he  improves  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  so 
the  more  he  helps  his  fellows.  He  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  labor  and  to  save 
and  thus  to  increase  the  general  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  its  general  use  and  its 
general  product,  and  with  the  increase  in 
the  general  product  the  opportunity  for 
better  material  living  grows,  and  with 
the  oportunity  for  better  material  living 
the  opportunity  for  better  spiritual  liv- 
ing comes.  The  moment  that  by  de- 
stroying the  right  of  poverty  you  take 
away  the  motive  for  accumulation,  the 
motive  for  acquisition,  the  motive  for 
industry  and  self-restraint,  you  take 
away  the  impulse  which  has  made  the 
world  what  it  is.  That  is  what  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  has  shown.  No  other 
theory  has  worked  out  and  has  demon- 
strated its  usefulness. 

Opposes  Sacrifice  of  Party   Principles. 

Now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Republican  party  can  unite  again  with 
many  of  the  Progressive  party  if  only  a 
different  rule  can  be  put  into  force 
through  the  convention  of  the  national 
committee,  by  which  the  reduction  of 
Southern  representation  could  be  se- 
cured and  a  fairer  method  of  selecting 
the  candidate  for  President  by  the  Re- 
publican party  could  be  had. 

I  haven't  any  objection  to  any  method 
which  shall  be  fair.  That  is  not  a  reason 
for  joining  or  giving  up  the  party.  It  is 
the  principle  that  the  party  advocates 
that  should  control  one  in  its  support 
It  is  not  that  the  Republican  party  is 
desirous  of  holding  office  or  power,, 
though  neither  is  to  be  despised,  but  it 
is  that  in  this  crisis  we  feel  that  we  have 
the  means  of  preventing  the  country 
from  taking  a  step  which,  if  taken,  will 
precipitate  us  into  governmental  chaos, 
will  set  the  country  on  a  chimerical 
chase  for  an  ideal  that  is  impossible  to 
realize,  and  that  in  this  chase  the  coun- 
try will  lose  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
a  permanent,  popular  government  that 
we  have  developed  after  a  thousand 
years  of  struggle  and  have  created, 
maintained  and  preserved  inviolate  for 
125  years  of  national  liberty.  We  are 
not  bitter;  we  arc  not  cast  down;  we  are 
not  vengeful. 
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THE  PROTECT 

If   the   people    of  the   United    States  left 

can  stand  a  Democratic  administration  cons 

for  one,  or  two,  or  even  more  terms  we  wise 

shall   certainly   not  object   to   their   ca-  to  si 

pacity  for  endurance  in  this  regard;  but  in  oi 

what  we  wish  to  assure  ourselves  of  is  Le 

that,  neither  through   Democratic  radi-  oppo 

calism  nor  through  the  Progressive  rad-  who 

icalism,  shall  the  pillars  of  our  noble  bless 

state  be  pulled  down  and  the  real  cause  pie— 

of  the  people  be  sacrificed  to  dreams  of  must 

demagogues  and  theorists.  amoi 

Let  us  buckle  on  our  armor  again  for  poise 

the  battle   for  humanity  and  the  com-  unba 

mon  people  that  must  be  fought.  demc 

Let  us  invite  those  Republicans  who  false 


BRITISH  AND  AMERIC 

From  Our  London  Cor, 

London,  January  15,  1913.  to  be 

It  is  a  common  delusion  that  the  the  ( 

supremacy  of  the  British  mercantile  pany 

marine  is  due  to  Fr^e  Trade;  but  point 

every  student  of  economics  and  of  least 

history  is  aware  that  this  supremacy  shipt 

was  established  long  before  the  ad-  no  1 

vent  of  Free  Trade,  being  in   fact  regai 

obtained  under  a  stringent  policy  of  solut 

protection;  such  protective  policy,  I  terial 

may  add,  being  still  in  partial  exist-  lish  { 

ence.     For  example,  the  two  latest  teriaj 

steamers  of  the  Cunard  line,  whicn  tion  < 

now  hold  the  Atlantic  record,  are  flecti 

subsidized  to  the  extent  of  £75,000  fits  c 

each  per  annum  by  the  British  Ad-  not  t 

mirality,    which    thus    secures    the  Roya 

right  to  hire  the  vessels  in  the  event  a  dre 

of  emergency;  while  the  same  com-  porta 

pany  draws  a  yearly  sum  of  £68,000  cerne 

from  the  English  Post  Office  for  the  vital 

weekly  mail  service  between  Liver-  nanc< 

pool    and    New    York.      The    total  So 

amount  paid  in  this  way  last  year  fects 

was  £430,000,  which  does  not  seem  diate 
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these  protectionist  measures  are  Under  our  Free  Trade  system  we 
quite  in  accordance  with  our  tradi-  have  thrown  open  our  shipping 
tional  policy,  of  which  indeed  they  trade  between  Britain  and  her  Col- 
have  never  ceased  to  be  essential  onies,  and  also  the  large  coasting 
features.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  so  trade  between  the  ports  of  the 
far  as  our  shipping  and  shipbuilding  United  Kingdom,  with  the  following 
industries   are   concerned,   we  have  result: 

never  completely  abandoned  protec-  Net  tonnage  of  sailing  steam  ves- 

tion;  and  further,  it  all  proves  that  sels  of  British  and  of  foreign  nation- 

our    predominance    in    shipbuilding  ality    entered    and    cleared    in    the 

and  shipping,  instead  of  being  due  coasting  trade  at  ports  of  the  United 

to  Free  Trade,  is  to  a  large  extent  Kingdom. 

due  to   the   non-application   of  that  Annual  Average  in  Millions  of  Tons, 

policy.    This  is  not  a  matter  of  the-  g^.^.    p^^.     g^j^.     p^^_ 

ory  or  of  argument,  but  simply  one  Years.               ish.     eign.       ish.      cign. 

of  fact.     It  has   been  noticed   and  1880-84   —     75.4      1.8     977%     ^Z% 

commented  on  by  foreign  writers  on  190S-08....    11 1.6     76     937%     6.3% 

economics,  such  as,  for  instance,  M.  Most   of   the   leading   nations — if 

Rene  E.  Boussiere  in  his  work  on  not  all — ^take   up   quite   a   diflferent 

"La  Prosperite  des  Ports  Francais,"  attitude  to  Britain.    Neither  France, 

where  he  mentions  that  the  British  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the 

merchant  ma;"ine  is  adequately  "pro-  United  States  of  America  will  allow 

tected"  m  seven  different  ways.  a  single  British  vessel  to  have  the 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  devel-  smallest  share  in  the  coasting  trades 

opment  of   foreign   shipping  under  of  their  own  countries, 

protection,  from  the  following  offi-  It  seems  odd  that  shipping  is  al- 

cial  table,  which  shows  the  tonnage  most,  if  not  quite,  the  only  industry' 

of  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  the  United  States  which  is  unpro- 

at  United  Kingdom  ports  with  car-  tected.     Perhaps   this   accounts  for 

goes  only:  its  slow  growth.    Several  years  ago 

Million  Tons.             British.    American.  an  American  statesman  said  in  the 

1880  27.1            S.I  House  of  Representatives,  "protect 

^^^  ^5-5          ^'^  shipowning  as   you   have  protected 

1910  64.7          31.3  •!       J     •                  r    ^ 

^,       .                .  railroads,  iron  manufacturers,  cotton 

Showing    an    increase    per    cent  ^manufacturers,  woolen  manufactur- 

from  188O  to  1910  of  239  for  Bntish  ^^^  ^^^  everything  else,  and  you  will 

vessels,  but  614  for  foreign  ships.  ^j^^  ^^^^  results" 

The  latter  have  outstripped  us  by  ^                            —   *     ^ 
nearly  three  to  one. 

The    following    table    shows    the  

proportion  of  British  to  foreign  mer-  The  National  Wool  Growers*  As- 

chant  shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  sociation,  in  their  annual  convention 

world.  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  adopted  a 

Million  Tons.      British.  Foreign.  Total.  resolution  voicing  their  unalterable 

^^  ^78         167         345  opposition  to  anv  tariff  reduction  to 

1906     259              328              587  1^1,                 o                ..                                 A 

less    than    18    cents    a    pound    on 

Increase  ...     81          161          243  scoured  wool. 
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WOOL  TARIFF  REVISION. 


The    Probable    BflFects    of    a    Radical 
Reduction  of  Duties  on  the  Manu- 
facturers—Little Benefit  to 
Consumers. 


Fnm  the   Textile  Manufacturers'  Journal. 

Without  attempting  to  present  in 
detail  the  eflfect  that  would  be  pro- 
duced upon  world  prices  for  wool 
and  woolens  by  placing  these  upon 
the  free  list,  we  may  point  to  a  few 
of  the  most  evident  effects.  The 
Wilson  bill,  with  free  wool  and  a  45 
per  cent,  duty  on  goods,  wiped  out 
about  a  third  of  our  domestic  sheep 
flocks.  An  equal  reduction  in  the 
world's  wool  clip  if  made  today 
would  have  a  far  greater  eflfect  upon 
prices  than  it  did  in  the  90s,  owing 
to  the  greater  world  demand  for 
wool  and  the  present  relatively 
smaller  supply  per  capita.  A  short- 
age of  about  250,000  bales  in  this 
year's  Australian  clip  forced  an  ad- 
vance in  prices  of  more  than  10  per 
cent.  By  wiping  out  domestic  wool 
manufactures  and  cutting  oflf  the 
only  outlet  for  domestic  wool  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  domestic  wool  clip  to  be  reduced 
50  per  cent.,  or  an  equivalent  of  over 
500,000  Australian  bales.  This 
would  cause  a  sufficient  advance  in 
the  world's  price  of  wool  to  more 
than  oflFset  any  advantage  to  con- 
sumers from  being  able  to  buy  the 
wool  in  their  clothing  on  a  free  trade 
basis. 

There  is  being  produced  annually 
in  this  country  today  approximately 
325,000,000  yards  of  woolen  and 
worsted  men's  wear  and  dress 
goods,  aggregating  in  value  about 
$225,000,000.  Wipe  out  the  domes- 
tic   mills    producing    these    goods, 


wholly  or  in  large  part,  and  pile  this 
extraordinary  demand  upon  foreign 
mills  and  every  item  of  cost  to  the 
latter  would  be  radically  advanced. 
That  part  of  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion, made  up  of  labor  and  various 
overhead  charges,  is  in  this  country 
at  least  double  the  charge  to  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  is  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion. If  we  allow,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  it  is  50  per  cent.,  there 
would  be  a  maximum  possible  sav- 
ing to  consumers  in  the  present  do- 
mestic cost  of  manufacturing  goods 
of  25  per  cent.,  or  a  total  of  $56,- 
250,000.  But  we  have  shown  that 
the  extraordinary  demand  upon  for- 
eign mills,  due  to  the  crippling  of  the 
domestic  industry,  would  be  followed 
by  a  radical  advance,  in  manufactur- 
ing costs.  In  addition,  lack  of  ag- 
gressive competition  from  domestic 
mills  would  allow  importers  to  ob- 
tain an  extra  profit.  It  would  be 
surprising,  in  fact,  if  the  selling  cost 
of  foreign  goods  to  clothiers  and 
jobbers  rnder  free  trade  were  half 
of  the  maximum  noted,  or  12  1/2  per 
cent.,  less  than  at  present. 

But,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  maximum  possible 
saving  in  cost  of  woolens  to  cloth- 
iers and  jobbers  obtained  under 
free  trade,  it  would  mean  only  56  1/4 
cents  per  capita  per  year,  and  how 
much  of  this  paltry  sum  does  any- 
one conversant  with  costs  and 
profits  of  distribution  believe  would 
be 'turned  over  to  consumers?  The 
cost  of  the  goods  in  a  $15  suit  of 
clothes  does  not  average  over  25  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
No  one  conversant  with  distributing 
conditions  could  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  40  to  50  per  cent,  saving  in 
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cost  due  to  free  trade  would  ever  be 
participated  in  by  the  consumer. 

Even  if  the  maximum  possible  sav- 
ing due  to  free  trade  in  wool  and 
woolens  of  56  1/4  cents  per  capita 
per  year  could  be  certain  of  reaching 
the  consumer,  does  anyone  conver- 
sant with  industrial  conditions,  the 
interdependence  of  our  industries 
and  the  workings  of  basic  economic 
laws,  believe  that  the  loss  per  capita 
per  year  to  consumers  due  to  the 
wiping  out  in  large  part  of  such 
enormous  investments  as  are  tied  up 
in  domestic  wool  growing  and  wool 
manufactures  would  not  be  much 
greater  Ihan  the  paltry  56  1/4  cents 
that  is  at  stake?  If  so  little  benefit 
can  accrue  to  consumers  from  the 
total  destruction  of  these  great 
American  industries,  how  insignifi- 
cant and  worthless  is  the  objective 
of  low  tariff  agitators  and  Congress- 
men who  are  now  threatening  these 
industries  with  radical  tariff  re- 
vision ! 


PROTECTION  OR  FREE 
TRADE. 


From  Fibre  and  Fabric. 

There  are  but  two  ways  to  settle 
the  tariff  question.  Either  protect 
American  industries  and  let  them 
expand  and  pay  good  wages  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  operatives 
engaged  in  mill  work,  or  remove  the 
tariff  entirely  and  reduce  labor  to 
the  foreign  basis  and  let  America 
take  her  chances  with  the  world. 
Free  trade  is  the  proper  thing  if  40,- 
000.000  men  and  women  compelled 
to  work  are  ready  to  lower  their 
standard  of  living  to  the  foreign 
basis.  It  is  a  perfectly  splendid  idea, 
and  most  of  our  colleges  teach  free 


trade  and  send  out  thousands  of 
young  men  and  young  women,  full 
to  the  brim,  with  the  free  trade 
germ.  Most  of  the  women  and 
many  of  the  men  are  well  fitted  for 
school  teachers,  others  are  trying  to 
force  their  way  into  overcrowded 
professions  and  mighty  few  get  right 
down  to  brass  tacks,  and  work  out 
a  living  at  manual  labor.  Those  in 
professions  develop  the  free  trade 
germ  and  hand  it  along.  Those  get- 
ting the  hard  knocks  lose  the  germ 
in  a  very  short  time  and  become  sat- 
isfied that  working  conditions  are 
bad  enough,  without  lowering  the 
standard.  They,  as  a  class,  know 
from  experience.  The  others  know 
in  theory,  and  never  know  from  any 
other  viewpoint. 

We  might  go  back  to  the  Indian 
plan.  Divide  up  into  tribes  and  live 
off  the  land,  and  permit  foreign 
manufacturers  to  supply  those  who 
would  not  go  back  to  nature.  But 
who  is  ready  to  exchange  the  Amer- 
ican standard  for  a  lower  grade? 
Who  is  ready  to  exchange  the  trol- 
ley for  the  privileges  of  "hoofing 
it"?  Yet  the  trolley  company  takes 
out  of  the  average  American  labor- 
er's purse  every  day  as  much  as 
common  laborers  receive  for  a  half 
day's  pay  in  some  free  trade  coun- 
tries. Who  wants  to  exchange 
steam-heated  homes,  with  gas  and 
electric  lighting,  telephones,  ele- 
vators and  a  thousand  minor  com- 
forts that  cost  money  for  the  old- 
time  house,  wood  fires  and  kerosene 
lights.  The  modem  scheme  suits 
the  people  and  there  would  be  a 
revolution  if  the  people  were  denied 
these  modern  conveniences.  The 
American  wage,  the  highest  in  the 
world,  permits  the  American  people 
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to  have  and  enjoy  these  conven- 
iences, and  there  would  be  no  un- 
rest if  the  paid  agitators  could  be 
muzzled. 

There  may  be  a  low  tariflf  handed 
out,  but  its  kick  will  be  stronger 
than  that  of  the  mule  "Maud"  we 
read  about,  and  if  we  get  a  low  tar- 
iff it  will  be  in  force  just  long 
enough  to  eat  up  the  accumulations 
for  old  age  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  America's  best  people,  the  citizen 
worker.  Then  there  will  be  an  up- 
rising that  will  clean  out  the  low 
tariff  politician,  and  there  will  be  a 
new  deal.  Many  of  the  paid  agi- 
tators for  a  low  tariff  at  the  present 
time  will  be  taking  pay  then  for  agi- 
tating high  tariff.  They  hunt  where 
game  is  the  best,  and  it's  easy  money 
most  of  them  seek,  rather  than  any 
public  good. 


WILSON  ON  PANIC. 


From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

President-elect  Wilson's  recent 
speech  has  the  ring  of  courage  and 
sincerity.  He  is  facing  the  Presi- 
dency with  the  right  spirit.  Some  of 
his  economic  conceptions,  however, 
raise  questions  that  will  trouble 
thoughtful  readers.  Apparently  he 
wishes  to  apply  the  remedy  of  "pub- 
licity" to  those  who  "cause  panics.". 
How  will  he  know  the  person  or 
persons  who  are  thus  guilty?  What 
evidence  will  he  have  that  there  are 
those  who  desire  to  cause  panics? 
These  are  points  upon  which  econo- 
mists and  students  of  finance,  as  well 
as  politicians  and  demagogues,  have 
been  working  for  a  great  while  past, 
although  without  reaching  any 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  panics  or  their  true  causes. 


It  is  not  likely  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent has  solved  the  problem  of  gen- 
erations so  lightly  as  his  remarks 
would  indicate.  Such  promises  are 
too  likely  to  come  home  to  their 
maker  at  an  inconvenient  time. 


From  the  New  York  Sun. 

When  everything  else  about  Mr. 
Bryan's  political  career  is  forgotten, 
it  will  always  be  remembered,  and 
always  be  clearly  written  in  the 
chronicles  by  impartial  historians 
like  Woodrow  Wilson,  that  the  en- 
tire business  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  nation's  credit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  escaped  immeasur- 
able disaster  through  the  circum- 
stance of  Mr.  Bryan's  defeat  for  the 
presidency.  The  great  panic  he  then 
would  have  bred  was  averted  be- 
cause the  patriotic  cooperation  of 
Americans  of  all  parties,  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  of 
the  investors  of  every  grade  down  to 
the  small  holder  of  a  savings  bank 
book,  blocked  Bryan's  way  to  the 
White  House. 

Therefore  we'  regard  this  as  a  per- 
fectly fair  question  to  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States: 

If  a  panic  should  be  started  by  the 
appearance  of  this  same  William  J. 
Bryan  in  a  commanding  post  in  the 
nation's  affairs,  would  President 
Wilson  hang  this  same  William  J. 
Bryan  as  high  as  Haman,  even  if  he 
went  to  the  gibbet  from  a  cabinet 
chair? 


From  the  Boeton  Adttertieer. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  already  said,  pub- 
licly, that  if  any  rich  man  tries  to 
launch  a  panic  in  this  country,  that 
man  will  suffer.  Naturally.  If  any 
rich  man  were  such  a  fool  as  to  try 
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to  wreck  his  own  fortune,  he  would 
deserve  to  suflfer.  But  why  should 
the  President-elect  speak  of  the 
panic-monger  as  a  capitalist?  The 
men  who  are  trying  to  wreck  busi- 
ness confidence  may  be  rich  men,  as 
indeed  some  observers  believe,  but 
one  thing  is  certain.  If  they  are 
paying  for  the  work,  the  work  is 
being  done  by  leading  Democratic 
politicians  at  Washington,  and  by 
some  of  the  leading  Democratic 
newspapers  of  the  country.  Should 
not  Mr.  Wilson  include  these  promi- 
nent Democratic  demagogues  also 
among  the  list  of  those  who  should 
be  hung  as  high  as  Haman,  if  they 
are  successful  in  hurting  business? 


DEMOCRATIC  TARIFF 
FALLACIES. 


BY  WALTER  J.  BALLARD, 

The  argument  of  the  Democrats, 
who  are  soon  going  to  run  the  gov- 
ernment, is  that  if  you  reduce  the 
tariflf  you  will  reduce  prices.  Many 
tests  show  that  assertion  to  be  an 
utter  fallacy.  In  the  present  tariff 
and  to  satisfy  public  clamor  hides  of 
cattle  were  put  upon  the  free  list 
and  the  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  was 
reduced  trom  15  to  20  per  cent.  On 
the  Democratic  theory  that  prices 
depend  upon  the  tariff  there  ought 
to  have  been  a  corresponding  fall  in 
the  prices  of  hides  and  of  boots  and 
shoes,  but  was  there?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  hides  rose  in  price  after  the 
duty  was  taken  off,  and  boots  and 
shoes  have  certainly  not  declined, 
but  rather  have  gone  up. 

We  had  to  pay  more  for  our 
Christman  dinner  than  we  did  the 
year  before.  If  we  wanted  turkey  we 
found  it  cost  more.    **Tariff,"  say  the 


Democrats.  But  the  duty  on  turkeys 
was  not  changed.  Chickens — the 
duty  on  chickens  was  not  changed. 
How  could  no  change  in  the  tariff 
have  made  a  change  in  the  price? 
Beef  is  advancing.  *The  tariff/'  of 
course,  say  the  Democrats;  but  the 
tariff  on  beef  was  reduced  25  per 
cent.  Hams  and  bacon — ^we  know 
that  pork  in  all  its  forms  is  rising. 
The  present  tariff  reduced  the  duty 
on  hams  and  bacon  20  per  cent.  Tea 
and  coffee — they  are  both  on  the 
free  list,  where  they  were  before. 
Sugar  and  salt — the  duty  on  sugar  is 
unchanged;  the  duty  on  salt  is  re- 
duced, but  is  salt  any  cheaper? 
Vegetables — the  duty  has  been 
changed  on  none,  except  on  peas 
and  cabbages,  but  are  peas  and  cab- 
bages any  cheaper?  Lard  was  ad- 
vanced II  to  18  cents;  but  the  duty 
on  lard  was  reduced  25  per  cent. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  through 
the  list  of  20,000  or  more  dutiable 
articles,  with  just  the  same  showing, 
namely,  that  the  reduction  of  duties 
does  not  reduce  prices  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  Prices  are  gov- 
erned by  the  inevitable  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  with  which  law  the 
Democrats  in  the  present  Congress^ 
no  matter  how  much  they  cut  dovm 
duties,  cannot  interfere.  They  will 
soon  find  it  out  for  themselves,  as 
they  seem  determined  to  make  a 
speedy  onslaught  on  the  tariff. 


MONEY  TRUST  A  MYTH. 


Money  trust  investigators  are  griven 
food  for  thought  in  figures  compiled  by 
A.  Piatt  Andrews,  former  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  They  strongly 
support  the  argument  that  the  alleged 
money  trust  is  a  myth.  The  figures  are 
Total  number  of  banks  in  United 

States       25,176 
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In  igoo  there  was,  as  reported,  a 

separate  bank  to  every 7»357 

of  population. 

In  1912  there  is  a  separate  bank 

to  every    3»788 

of  population. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  a  sep- 
arate bank  to  every 388,003 

of  population. 

In  1900  New  York  City's  pro- 
portion of  the  country's 
banking  resources  was,  in 
per  cent 23.J 

In     1912     this     proportion     had 

fallen  in  per  cent,  to  18.9 

In  1906  ten  London  banks  held..         63. 
per  cent,  of  England's  total 
commercial  deposits. 

Four  Paris  banks  held   85. 

per   cent,    of   France's   total 
deposits,  as  reported. 

In  New  York  today  the  ten 
largest   financial   institutions 

hold  only    7.6 

of  the  country's  deposits. 

The    members    of    the    London 

Clearing  House  number   ...  18 

The     members     of     the     Paris 

Clearing  House  number  ...  11 

The     members     of    the     Berlin 

Clearing  House  number   ...  10 

The  members  of  the  New  York 

Clearing  House  number   ...  64 

From  the  New  Ywrk  THdnfie. 

Mr.  Untermyer  has  proved,  from  Mr. 
Morgan's  own  lips,  that  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  does  a  very  good  busi- 
ness in  providing  a  market  for  the  new 
securities  issues  of  corporations.  That 
is  a  long  way  from  showing  that  it  has 
a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  capital  and 
can  prevent  a  meritorious  undertaking 
from  being  financed.  We  do  not  see 
that  there  is  anything  inconsistent  in 
what  has  been  brought  out  with  Mr. 
Morgan's  testimony  that  there  is  no 
"money  trust."  And  we  incline  very 
strongly  to  believe  what  he  says  about 
the  impossibility  of  the  control  of  credit 
falling  into  any  one  man's  or  one  trust's 
hands,  not  chiefly  because  he  says  it, 
but  because  of  the  inherent  absurdity  of 
the  whole  conception. 

And  we  say  this  in  spite  of  Mr.  Un- 
termyer's  tremendous  figures  regarding 


"interlocking  directorates"  and  their 
control  of  $25,000,000,000.  These  fig- 
ures are  produced  in  this  way:  At  the 
centre  is  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Partners 
in  that  house  are  directors  in  certain 
banks  and  other  corporations.  Some 
directors  in  these  banks  and  corpora- 
tions are  directors  in  other  banks  and 
corporations.  So  the  total  assets  are 
added  together  to  reach  the  $25,000,000,- 
060. 

The  process  reminds  us  generally  of 
that  ingenious  method  by  which,  start- 
ing with  two  parents,  four  grandparents 
and  eight  great-grandparents,  you  work 
back  and  prove  that  at  the  time  ot 
Adam  a  man  of  today  mu^t  have  had, 
instead  of  the  one  common  ancestor  of 
the  Biblical  story,  many  billions  of  an- 
cestors, more  billions  even  than  Mr.  Un- 
termyer has  yet  been  able  to  figure  out 
in  the  possession  of  his  "money  trust." 


A  PROTECTIONIST 
TREASURY. 


If  twenty  fairly-read  Americans 
were  asked  to  mention  six  remark- 
able men  who  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury came  to  this  country  nineteen 
would  instantly  name  Robert  Mor- 
ris, Alexander  Hamilton,  Albert 
Gallatin,  Paul  Jones  and,  most  pop- 
ular of  all,  Lafayette.  The  twentieth 
man  would  mention  George  Berke- 
ley and  every  one  of  the  rest  would 
say  "We  should  have  thought  of 
him." 

But  while  a  hundred  books  quote 
Pope's  saying  that  Berkeley  had 
"every  virtue  under  heaven,"  while 
in  every  college  he  is  ranked  as  the 
greatest  philosopher  who  ever 
wrote  English,  how  many  think  of 
Bishop  Berkeley  as  writing  a  Pro- 
tectionist's manual?  "The  Querist" 
is  not  long.  It  can  easily  be  read  in 
an  evening.  It  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand. It  is  one  of  the  plainest  and 
most   concise    tracts    on    economics 
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ever  written.  Berkeley's  object  was 
to  develop  industry  among  the  poor 
of  Ireland,  but  his  suggestions  blend 
with  all  the  industrial  developnients 
that  have  been  made  since  his  time. 
Permit  one  to  reproduce  a  few  of 
the  questions: 

"Whether  human  industry  can 
produce  from  such  cheap  materials, 
a  manufacture  of  so  great  value,  by 
any  other  art,  as  by  those  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting?  Whether  pic- 
tures and  statues  are  not  in  fact  so 
much  treasure?  And  whether  Rome 
and  Florence  would  not  be  poor 
towns  without  them? 

"Whether  those  who  drink  foreign 
liquors  and  deck  themselves  and 
their  families  with  foreign  orna- 
ments, are  not  so  far  forth  to  be 
reckoned  absentees?" 

Note  on  the  home  market.  Berke- 
ley's question. 

"What  seaports  or  foreign  trade 
have  the  Swiss,  yet  how  warm  are 
those  people,  and  how  well  pro- 
vided?" 

"What  right  an  oldest  son  hath  to 
the  worst  education?"  is  a  pithy 
question,  but  nothing  is  too  minute 
for  Berkeley.  Hs  asks  "Whether 
there  be  not  French  towns  subsisted 
merely  by  making  pins?" 

Every  form  of  manufactures  that 
could  possibly  be  introduced  into 
Ireland  under  existing  laws  calls 
forth  some  comment.  There  seems 
to  be  little  in  the  way  of  trade  and 
production  which  he  had  not  con- 
sidered. If  one  can  possibly  imagine 
the  shrewdness  of  Defoe  and  the 
homely  sense  of  Franklin,  joined 
with  the  philosophy  of  a  profound 
scholar  and  the  piety  of  a  saint,  he 
will  be  in  a  good  frame  of  mind  to 
begin  Berkeley. 


Hidden  away  among  his  large 
philosophical  writing^,  his  dialogues 
and  his  sermons,  one  may  skim 
Berkeley  without  noticing  the  Quer- 
ist. But  the  man  who  finds  it  will 
read  it.  Whether  he  agrees  with 
Berkeley  in  religion  and  politics  or 
not,  he  will  admire  the  knowledge  of 
eighteenth  century  conditions,  the 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  the  dread  of 
unemployed  labor,  the  desire  to  see 
work  and  wages  on  every  hand.  The 
tariff  wall  so  dreaded  by  Protection- 
ists did  not  horrify  the  philosopher 
who  asked,  "Whether,  if  there  was  a 
wall  of  brass  a  thousand  cubits  high 
round  this  kingdom,  our  natives 
might  not  nevertheless  live  cleanly 
and  comfortably,  till  the  land,  and 
reap  the  fruits  of  it?" 

Every  cheap  Free  Trader  (and 
some  are  very  cheap)  tells  us  that 
the  intellect  of  the  universe  has  pro- 
nounced for  Cobden.  It  ought  to  be 
known  everywhere  that  the  one  man 
whom  the  whole  world  counts  the 
greatest  philosopher  in  the  English 
language,  has  furnished  the  material 
for  a  thousand  Protectionist  edi- 
torials. R.  R. 


DiflFering  in  many  respects,  the  Pro- 
hibitionist, the  Socialist  and  the  Pro- 
gressive are  alike  in  one.  Their  doc- 
trine is  all  postulated  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  men  different  by 
the  mere  passage  of  statutes  through 
Congress  or  the  State  legislature.  They 
learn  nothing  from  history.  They  do 
not  realize  that  a  restrictive  law,  which 
is  merely  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  a  minority,  however  virtuous  and 
high-minded,  ceases  to  have  effect  unless 
it  has  overwhelming  public  opinion  be- 
hind it.  It  becomes  not  merely  a  dead 
letter,  but  an  active  instrument  of  black- 
mail and  oppression,  as  every  student  of 
government,  municipal.  State  and  Fed- 
eral, must  realize. — Wall  Street  Journal. 
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BAILEY'S  FAREWELL 
SPEECH. 


Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  who  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  United  States, 
January  4,  made  a  noteworthy  fare- 
well speech  to  that  body. 

"The  proposal  to  change  the  form 
of  government,"  said  he,  **was  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  senators 
and  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  dishonest  and  could  not 
be  trusted."  "The  curse  of  the  time 
is  we  are  appealing  to  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice,"  he  said.  "We  are 
teaching  the  rich  that  the  poor  are 
their  natural  enemy,  and  teaching 
the  poor  that  the  rich  are  their  nat- 
ural oppressors."  He  added  he  did 
not  believe  "all  the  rich  were  ras- 
cals nor  that  all  the  poor  were 
patriots,"  but  contended  that  the 
percentage  "ran  about  the  same  in 
both  classes."  "Let  us  have  an  end 
of  this  class  war,"  he  said.  "Let  us 
reestablish  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple the  belief  that  the  men  they  have 
trusted  have  not  betrayed  them." 

Senator  Bailey  said  that  the  cry 
today  was  that  the  new  movement 
was  "Let  the  people  rule."  He  de- 
nounced that  as  false.  "There  are 
the  Southern  States,"  he  said, 
'There  is  not  a  Southern  State  that 
has  adopted  woman  suffrage,  and  I 
hope  they  will  not.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  woman  wants  to  step 
down  from  the  high  pedestal  upon 
which  man  has  placed  her  to  mingle 
in  the  broils  and  debaucheries  of 
politics.  No,  the  Southern  States  be- 
lieve in  the  rule  of  the  men  people. 
And  not  only  in  that,  but  in  the 
white  men  people,  and  I  agree  with 
them." 

Much  of  Senator  Bailey's  speech 
was  devoted  to  excerpts  and  quota- 


tions from  the  writings  of  men  who 
organized  and  administered  the  early 
years  of  the  American  Government, 
and  to  students  who  had  in  later 
years  discussed  the  effects  of  direct 
legislation  upon  its  principles.  From 
the  former  he  drew  what  he  said  was 
unquestionable  proof  that  the 
United  States  began  as  a  represen- 
tative Government  and  n<5t  a 
democracy  of  direct  legislation. 
From  the  latter,  among  whom  was 
Governor  Wilson,  he  quoted  to 
show  that  the  opinion  of  students 
was  that  the  people  were  not  so 
well  qualified  to  legislate  as  were 
seasoned  men  selected  by  them  who 
framed  their  legislation  in  delibera- 
tive assembly. 

At  one  point  Senator  Bailey  pro- 
duced a  book  of  208  pages,  which  he 
said  represented  the  thirty-two  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people  of  Oregon  in  one  year. 
"Now,  honor  bright,"  he  said,  "how 
many  citizens  do  you  suppose  there 
are  who  studied  those  questions? 
How  many  understood  them  when 
they  did  study  them?  I  do  not  mean 
to  reflect  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  when  I  say  they  could  not  un- 
derstand with  the  opportunity  they 
were  given  to  study  them.  I  could 
not  do  it  myself." 

He  declared  that  in  Switzerland 
the  people  had  become  disgusted 
with  the  constant  necessity  of  voting 
on  questions  of  government  and  had 
gradually  refused  to  go  to  the  polls. 
A  compulsory  voting  law,  he  said, 
had  not  succeeded  and  they  had 
finally  determined  to  pay  voters. 
"Make  'em  vote,  and  if  they  won't, 
pay  'em  to  vote,  is  the  principle  sug- 
gested," said  Senator  Bailey. 

Senator  Bailey  declared  that  in 
States  where  constitutional  amend 
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ments  had  been  submitted  to  the 
people,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
citizens  voted  upon  them.  In  Wis- 
consin, he  said,  it  ran  as  low  as  from 
24  to  36  per  cent.  In  Oregon,  he 
declared,  on  a  question  involving 
the  future  of  the  State's  university, 
in  which  the  public  had  become 
keenly  interested,  only  80  per  cent, 
had  voted  upon  the  question. 


OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE. 


From  Fibre  and  FaMe. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature 
has  its  usual  supply  of  proposed 
measures  aimed  directly  at  the  tex- 
tile mills.  One  in  particular  is  espe- 
cially malicious  in  its  intent  and  with 
a  little  stretch  of  imagination  it 
might  be  in  the  interests  of  manufac- 
turers of  equipment  as  well  as  to 
preserve  the  health  of  mill  workers. 

The  bill  referred  to  makes  the  in- 
dustrial accident  board  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  extent  to  which 
occupational  disease  is  the  result  of 
lint,  dust  and  oil  particles  in  the  air 
of  mills,  factories  and  workshops.  A 
number  of  mandatory  provisions 
would  mean  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  fans  and  blow- 
ers if  the  committee  so  recom- 
mended, and  periodical  examinations 
of  any  or  all  employes  exposed  to 
"occupational"  disease  are  per- 
mitted. 

The  same  bill  seeks  to  compel  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  formulate 
a  list  of  diseases  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  members,  are  inci- 
dent to  any  given  kind  of  occupa- 
tion, or  which  may  arise  from  it. 
The  board  also  is  authorized  to  de- 
fine the  diseases  or  illnesses  that  are 
due  to  the  use  of  lead,  arsenic,  mer- 
cury, phosphorus,  anthrax  and  wood 


alcohol  in  manufacturing.  It  is  also 
provided  that  the  health  board  may 
suggest  which  of  these  diseases  are, 
in  its  opinion,  "dangerous  to  the 
public  health"  of  the  state. 

The  industrial  accident  board, 
under  the  law  as  suggested,  is  given 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
to  protect  workers  from  the  effects 
of  the  dust,  lint,  gases  or  fumes  gen- 
erated in  the  course  of  manufactur- 
ing. Their  powers  in  this  direction 
are  general,  and  they  may  apply  to 
an  industry  or  to  a  given  process  in 
that  industry.  They  may  also  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  number  of  buildings 
located  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  or  to  one  building  or  to  any 
part  of  a  single  building. 

The  industrial  board  is  compelled 
under  the  proposed  law  to  report  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health  all  cases 
of  disease  in  industrial  establish- 
ments that  the  latter  board  declares 
to  be  of  the  class  detrimental  to  the 
public  health.  In  this  report  the 
name  of  the  patient  must  be  given 
and  his  location  at  the  time  the  re- 
turn is  made. 

The  proposed  law  would  make  a 
good  companion  for  the  shuttle  law 
that  must  be  operative  next  April, 
then  the  "poor"  mill  workers  would 
be  safely  guarded  from  all  excepting 
the  prominent  cause  of  three-quar- 
ters of  their  troubles — ^their  own  in- 
discretions. 

It  is  almost  getting  to  a  point  in 
Massachusetts  where  the  manufac- 
turer must  call  in  the  state  police, 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  in- 
dustrial accident  board,  the  labor 
leaders,  local  police,  the  priest  and  a 
few  other  authorities  every  morning 
before  starting  up  his  mill,  to  be 
sure  that  some  law  or  local  regula- 
tion is  not  being  broken.     Isn't  it 
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about  time  to  let  up  for  a  year  so 
that  the  mill  men  can  study  up  the 
rules  and  laws  already  in  force? 


PROTECTION  OFFERS  EQUAL 
ADVANTAGES. 


Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  noted  during  a  recent 
trip  to  the  South,  "a  rather  exten- 
sive and  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  certain  other  sections  of  the 
country  to  take  a  fall  out  of  New 
England.  It  was  not  always  easy  to 
get  any  such  frank  acknowledgment 
of  purpose,  but  I  ran  into  that  dispo- 
sition more  than  once.  I  tried  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  They  don't 
know  why  they  want  to  take  a  fall 
out  of  New  England.  It  became 
fairly  clear,  however,  that  the  chief 
reason  is  because  New  England  has 
been  too  prosperous.  Without  nat- 
ural advantages  and  far  away  from 
the  sources  of  her  supplies,  she  has 
nevertheless  kept  pace  even  with  the 
West  and  has  outstripped  the  South 
in  the  race  toward  the  goal  of  a 
prosperous  civilization.  There  is  an 
impression  that  she  has  been  en- 
riched by  tariff  bounties.  In  vain 
did  I  point  out  that  there  is  not  one 
tariff  schedule  available  to  New 
England  which  is  not  equally  avail- 
able to  Virginia  or  South  Carolina. 

"  'Yes,'  said  one  man,  'but  the  tar- 
iff nevertheless  gives  New  England 
an  advantage  because — ^because — 
your  people  in  New  England  are 
more  accustomed  to  work,  to  hand 
labor,  to  make  things.  The  tariff 
stimulates  it  by  practically  putting  a 
bounty  on^on — on  labor.'  That 
was  a  magnificent  statement,  though 
it  ruined  his  own  side  of  the  argu- 
ment.    Southern  labor   still   suffers 


under  the  curse  of  slavery.  That 
halting,  stumbling  statement  of  his 
covers  the  whole  issue.  Manual  toil 
had  so  long  been  shoved  off  on  the 
black  man  of  the  South  that  the 
white  man  has  lost  the  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  labor.  The  bounty,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  offered  to  one  section 
above  another,  nor  to  one  class 
above  another.  It  is  freely  offered 
to  all  men  everywhere  who  have  the 
enterprise  or  industry  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  tariff  undoubt- 
edly needs  adjustment,  but  not  such 
adjustment  as  shall  discount  the 
chief  reliance  of  American  pros- 
perity, peace  and  civilization — the 
dignity  and  worth  of  labor." 


RECIPROCITY  AND  FREE 
TRADE. 


From  the  San  FrancUco  Chronicle. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  know 
whether  Democratic  orators  and 
editors  who  talk  about  tariff  matters 
are  in  the  abyss  of  ignorance,  or 
merely  imagine  their  hearers  or 
readers  to  be  there,  and  think  it  nec- 
essary to  talk  or  write  down  to  their 
low  level  of  intelligence.  But  from 
one  cause  or  another  we  are  getting 
some  very  queer  stuff  from  Demo- 
cratic sources. 

Among  these  odd  propositions  is 
one  that  the  Democracy,  as  a  final 
solution  of  all  tariff  difficulties, 
should,  as  free  traders,  go  into  a 
general  reciprocity  gamble.  Of 
course  no  one  would  propose  such  a 
thing  who  knew  what  reciprocity  is, 
or  what  free  trade  or  a  "tariff  for 
revenue"  is — unless  from  a  convic- 
tion that  the  masses  of  mankind  are 
donkeys,  and  that  it  is  most  profit- 
able to  give  the  public  what  it  wants. 
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Free  trade  means  the  abolition  of  all 
tariff  duties,  or,  if  revenue  require- 
ments do  not  permit  that,  then 
duties  on  imports  of  articles  which 
we  do  not  produce,  and  must  there- 
fore import.  Tariff  for  revenue 
means  such  an  adjustment  of  duties 
as  will  secure  the  largest  revenue, 
regardless  of  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  produce  the  dutiable  commodi- 
ties. Ordinarily  this  means  a  very 
light  duty  on  nearly  all  commodities, 
in  no  case  heavy  enough  to  ma- 
terially affect  importations.  It  is  the 
refuge  of  free  traders  under  pressure 
of  revenue  requirements.  **Reci- 
procity"  means  levying  a  substantial 
duty  on  most  products  and  then 
trading  more  or  less  of  it  off  when  a 
favorable  bargain,  or  what  someone 
in  authority  imagines  to  be  a  favor- 
able bargain,  can  be  made  with  some 
other  country. 

Now,  under  free  trade  there  can 
be  no  "reciprocity,"  because  there  is 
no  tariff  duty  to  trade  off.  Nvor  is  it 
possible  under  a  "tariff  for  revenue" 
system,  not  only  because  such  duties 
are  usually  small,  but  because  the 
tariff,  having  been  adjusted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  revenue,  cannot 
usually  be  changed  without  defeat- 
ing the  main  purpose.  Whoever, 
therefore,  proposes  to  an  avowedly . 
free  trade  Democracy  to  engage  in  a 
policy  of  "reciprocity,"  proposes 
either  a  surrender  of  what  Demo- 
crats say  they  consider  a  "vital  prin- 
ciple," or  an  absolute  impossibility. 
To  propose  a  combination  of  the 
two  doctrines  is  evidence  of  mental 
imbecility,  compared  with  which  the 
mind-working  of  a  fish  or  a  hen  is 
intellectual  brilliance. 

"Reciprocity"  is  not  impossible  on 
the  basis  of  a  high  protective  tariff 
to  begin  with,  but  the  proposal  to 


permit  a  bunch  of  traders  knowing 
nothing  whatever  about  the  indus- 
tries which  they  are  muddling  to 
secretly  trade  off  one  industry  for  the 
benefit  of  some  other  is  so  mani- 
festly open  to  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion, so  provocative  of  international 
ill  will,  so  abhorrent  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  justice  and  de- 
cency, that  no  real  protectionist  can 
contemplate  it  without  loathing  and 
disgust.  And  we  do  not  care  what 
eminent  men — ^living  or  dead — are 
cited  as  alleged  protectionists  hold- 
ing the  contrary  view.  The  Chron- 
icle stands  pat  on  the  general  propo- 
sition. 


OUR  PROTECTED  INDUS- 
TRIES. 


Articles  of  Commerce  that  are  Supplied 

by  American  Industry  to  All  Parts 

of  the  World. 


Prom  the  Atbany  Journal, 

How  wide  is  the  distribution  of 
the  products  of  American  industries 
that  have  been  developed  under  the 
policy  of  protection  is  strikingly 
shown  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

Barbed  wire,  fly  paper,  telephones, 
boots  and  shoes,  automobiles,  wire 
nails,  motion  picture  films,  flying 
machines,  telegraph  instruments, 
locks,  hinges,  razors,  bathtubs,  trac- 
tion engines  operated  by  steam, 
traction  engines  operated  by  gaso- 
lene, stationary  engines  operated  by 
steam,  gasolene  or  gas,  electric  loco- 
motives, elevators,  cotton  gins,  cash 
registers,  and  cream  separators — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  numerous 
products  of  American  ingefiuity 
distributed  liberally  over  the  entire 
civilized  worl'l. 
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Take  wire  nails  as  an  example. 
They  went  last  year  to  no  less  than 
sixty  countries  scattered  over  the 
entire  inhabited  portions  of  the 
globe — Siam,  the  Canary  Islands, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  British 
East  Indies,  Russia  in  Europe,  Rus- 
sia in  Asia,  Hongkong,  Egypt,  the 
French  West  Indies;  and  practically 
every  country  of  North  America, 
South  America  and  Asia  knows  the 
American  wire  nail  by  practical  ex- 
perience, since  they  as  well  as  many 
other  communities  are  included  in 
the  list  of  sixty  countries  and  col- 
onies to  which  the  140,000,000 
pounds  of  wire  nails  exported  last 
year  were  sent. 

American  telephones  and  tele- 
graph instruments  went  to  such  dis- 
tant places  as  British  Africa,  Egypt, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philip- 
pines, Java,  Brazil,  Korea,  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  The  value  of  scien- 
tific instruments  and  apparatus,  in- 
cluding telephones,  telegraph  instru- 
ments, etc.,  exported  last  year  was 
more  than  $13,000,000,  and  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  were  sent  were 
approximately  90  in  number,  distrib- 
uted to  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Even  so  comparatively  unimport- 
ant an  article  of  commerce  as  fly 
paper  went  to  approximately  75 
countries  and  colonies,  including 
Tripoli,  Uruguay,  Santo  Domingo, 
Turkey  in  Europe,  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  Malta,  Finland,  China, 
Egypt,  Roumania  and  Gibraltar. 
American  barbed  wire  serves  the  ag- 
riculturist in  every  grand  division  of 
the  world.  Adding  machines,  print- 
ing presses,  aeroplanes,  automo- 
biles, clocks  and  watches,  celluloid 
manufactures,    binder    twine,    dyna- 


mite, gunpowder,  locomotives,  ice- 
making  machinery,  jewelry,  kitchea 
utensils,  phonographs,  car  wheels, 
cotton  cloth,  printers'  ink,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  manufactures  which 
might  be  enumerated  passed  out  o£ 
the  United  States  last  year  to  the 
value  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
and  were  distributed  not  merely  to 
every  grand  division,  but  to  practi- 
cally every  country  in  the  inhabited 
world. 

But  the  Democratic  party  pur- 
poses to  change  all  that.  It  will  take 
protection  away,  and  see  to  it  that 
the  manufactured  products  of  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  civilized 
world,  in  all  which  labor  receives; 
much  smaller  compensation,  shalt 
have  free  entry  into  the  United 
States,  and  thus  not  only  set  back 
the  flow  of  our  exports,  but  also  in- 
vade the  home  markets. 


WILSON'S  DREAM  OF 
EQUALITY. 


From  the  Ifeto  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Much  mischievous  reasoning 
comes  from  the  doctrine  or  a  perver- 
sion of  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  interpretation  of  that  declara- 
tion, there  is  no  more  conspicuous 
fact  in  human  life  than  that  men  are 
not  equal,  either  in  capacity  or  in 
what  they  are  entitled  to  receive  as 
the  result  of  their  unequal  efforts.  It 
is  their  inequality  that  gives  effect  to 
competition,  and  it  is  by  due  re- 
straint of  competition  that  a  fair 
chance  is  to  be  given  to  the  weaker 
in  conflict  with  the  stronger.  There 
are  adventitious  advantages,  in- 
herited or  acquired,  but  the  essen- 
tial   difference    is    in    capacity    and 
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character.  That  cannot  be  obliter- 
ated or  its  effect  wiped  out.  If  it 
should  be,  progress  would  stop.  In 
an  ideal  state  of  equality,  there 
might  be  complete  cooperation  and 
altruism,  instead  of  striving  and  am- 
bition,  but  the  human  race  is  far 
from  that  goal. 

Must  all  men  be  treated  as  though 
they  were  equal  in  capacity  and 
character?  The  least  rational  thing 
that  Mr.  Wilson  said  in  his  Chicago 
preachment  was  that  "yo^  "^^st  put 
(the  credit  of  this  country  at  the  dis- 
posal of  everybody  on  equal  terms." 
He  repeated  that  "the  credit  of  the 
•country  must  be  opened  upon  equal 
terms  and  with  equal  readiness  upon 
the  same  terms  to  everybody,'*  and 
he  plainly  implied  that  somebody  or 
some  combination  was  monopolizing 
or  controlling  the  credit  of  the 
country  and  discriminating  in  allow- 
ing it  to  others.  Put  in  that  ex- 
treme way  this  is  a  rank  absurdity. 
With  the  area  and  population  of  the 
United  States,  its  billions  of  wealth, 
its  vast  values  in  property  upon 
which  credit  rests,  the  free  flow  of  its 
medium  of  exchange,  its  thousands 
of  banks  and  credit  institutions,  any 
monopoly  or' control  or  any  consid- 
erable restraint  in  the  granting  or 
securing  of  credit  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  There  may  be 
at  some  great  center  of  financial 
operation  an  accumulation  of  power 
which  may  be  abused  to  the  injury 
of  some  enterprise  or  the  harm  oi 
small  interests  to  the  advantage  of 
greater  ones,  but  this  is  not  and 
cannot  be  a  general  condition. 

But  the  idea  that  credit  must  be 
opened  to  all  on  equal  terms  by  any 
"system,"  or  any  bank  or  banker  or 
any  combination  of  such,  is  too  pre- 
posterous for  serious  consideration. 


That  would  imply  that  all  are  equal, 
not  only  in  capacity  and  character^ 
but  in  their  control  of  the  values 
upon  which  credit  is  based.  Credit 
is  a  matter  of  confidence.  It  may  be 
granted  on  security  deposited  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  good,  or  it  may  be 
granted  on  character  and  capacity 
alone.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  there 
must  be  discrimination  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  term.  If  it  were  indis- 
criminate, it  would  lead  to  an  end- 
less series  of  disaster.  The  sources 
of  credit  are  so  enormous,  the  com- 
petition in  providing  it  is  so  wide 
and  free,  that  talk  about  monopoliz- 
ing, controlling  or  to  any  serious 
extent  restraining  its  use  is  non- 
sense. 


MR.  MORGAN'S  TESTIMONY. 


The  Pujoans  Caught  a  Tartar. 


From  Harper*9  WeeMp, 
There  were  some  delightful  passages 
in  Mr.  Morgan's  testimony  before  the 
Pujo  Committee.  The  dialogue  between 
him  and  Mr.  Untermeyer  gives  emo- 
tions comparable  to  those  a  reader  gets 
out  of  one  of  Bernard  Shaw's  play^. 
All  through  there  is  a  proflFering  of 
large  propositions  by  Mr.  Untermeyer 
and  a  trimming  of  them  down  to  prac- 
ticable size  by  Mr.  Morgan.  Moreover, 
the  dialogue  was  as  full  of  humor  as  it 
was  of  sense.    As  thus: 

"Does  your  New  York  house  do  a 
general  banking  business?  asked  counsel 
for  the  committee. 

We  try  to,  sir,  said  Mr.  Morgan. 

Q.  Do  you  take  deposits?  A.  We 
do. 

Q.  You  do  the  business  that  is  done 
by  a  bank?  A.  Exactly,  as  far  as  we 
can. 

Here's  another  passage  from  the 
press  report: 

"Mr.  Morgan  and  the  counsel  then 
engaged  in  a  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples   of    money    and    circulation.      Mr. 
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Untermeyer  sought  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  proving  that  a  money  trust  ex- 
ists. Mr.  Morgan  did  not  agree  with 
him  in  the  least  He  said  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  any  man  or  group 
of  men  to  get  control  of  all  the  money 
or  the  credit  in  the  world.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable, he  said. 

Mr.  Morgan  added: 

I  know  lots  of  men»  business  men, 
too,  who  can  borrow  any  amount,  whose 
credit  is  unquestioned. 

Is  that  not  because  it  is  believed  that 
they  have  the  money  back  of  them? 

No,  sir;  it  is  because  people  believe  in 
the  man. 

And  it  is  regardless  of  whether  he 
has  any  financial  backing  at  all,  is  it? 

It  is  very  often. 

And  he  might  not  be  worth  anything? 

He  might  not  have  anything.  I  have 
known  a  man  to  come  into  my  office 
and  I  have  given  him  a  check  for  a  mil- 
lion dollars  when  I  knew  he  had  not  a 
cent  in  the  world. 

There  are  not  many  of  them? 

Yes,  a  good  many. 

Commercial  credits  are  based  upon 
the  possession  of  money  or  property? 

Money  or  property  or  character. 

Is  not  commercial  credit  based  pri- 
marily upon  money  or  property? 

No,  sir;  the  first  thing  is  character. 

Before  money  or  property? 

Before  money  or  anything  else. 
Money  cannot  buy  it. 

So  that  a  man  with  character,  with- 
out anything  at  all  behind  it,  can  get  all 
the  credit  he  wants,  and  a  man  with  the 
property  cannot  get  it? 

That  is  very  often  the  case. 

But  is  that  the  rule  of  business? 

That  is  the  rule  of  business,  sir. 

If  that  is  the  rule  of  business,  Mr. 
Morgan,  why  do  the  banks  demand — 
the  first  thing  they  ask — a  statement  of 
what  the  man  has  before  they  extend 
him  credit? 

That  is  a  question  which — that  is 
what  they  go  into;  but  the  first  thing 
they  say  is,  I  want  to  see  your  record. 

Yes;  and  if  his  record  is  a  blank  the 
next  thing  is  how  much  he  has  got? 

People  do  not  care  then. 

For  instance,  if  he  has  got  govern- 
ment bonds,  or  railroad  bonds,  and  goes 


in  to  get  credit,  he  gets  it,  and  on  the 
security  of  those  bonds,  does  he  not? 

Yes. 

He  does  not  get  it  on  his  face  or  his 
character,  does  he? 

Yes,  he  gets  it  on  his  character. 

I  see;  then  he  might  as  well  take  the 
bonds  home,  had  he  not? 

A  man  I  do  not  trust  could  not  get 
money  from  me  on  all  the  bonds  in 
Christendom. 

That  is  the  rule  all  over  the  world? 

I  think  that  is  the  fundamental  basis 
of  business." 

That  is  good  to  read.  It  puts  man 
ahead  of  money.  It  says  that  character 
counts  for  more  than  property  and  that 
that  is  the  rule  of  business.  Moreover, 
it  says  so  with  power,  with  an  undeni- 
able candor  and  sense  of  conviction. 
They  are  good  words  to  be  read,  com- 
ing from  a  man  seventy-five  years  old 
of  an  experience  of  human  affairs,  and 
especially  of  business  affairs,  that  is 
hardly  rivaled  and  not  exceeded  in  this 
world  at  this  time. 

The  crreatest  thing  in  the  world  is  a 
man. 

It  always  is. 

It  always  will  be. 


OUR  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
AND  CONSUMPTION. 


BY  WALTER  J,  BALLARD, 

Last  year  we  used  8,(XX>,ooo,ooo 
pounds  of  sugar,  against  4,500,000,- 
000  in  1900,  3,000,000,000  in  1890, 
2,000,000,000  in  1880,  and  a  little 
over  1,000,000,000  in  1870.  In  other 
words,  our  yearly  sugar  consump- 
tion is  now  eight  times  as  large  as  it 
was  thirty-two  years  ago.  Foreign 
countries,  our  own  island  posses- 
sions and  our  own  fields  all  have  in- 
creased their  contributions  to  our 
sugar  supply. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  of 
the  statistical  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
our  total  imports  of  sugar  from  for- 
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eign  countries  last  year  will  exceed  amounted  to  about  87  pounds  per 

4,500,000,000  pounds,  against  a  little  capita,  against  80  pounds  per  capita 

over  4,000,000,000  pounds  last  year,  in    1910,    59   pounds   per    capita    in 

Our  sugar  supply  last  year  figures  1900,  51  pounds  per  capita  in  1890, 

this  way:  39   1/2  pounds  per  capita  in    1880,. 

Pounds.  ^"d   32   3/4  pounds   per    capita   in 

From  foreign  countries    ..  4,500,000,000  1870.     Thus  the  quantity  consumed 

From  Hawaii   1,200,000,000  per   capita   has  a   little   more   than 

From  Porto  Rico   700,000,000  doubled  since  1880.    Thus  the  quan- 

IZ  Xr  "rolced;  esti-  ''^"'°~'"°  tity  consumed  having  quadrupled  in 

mate      700,000,000  the   meantime.     As    the    mcreasmg 

consumption    per    capita    is    going 

Total  supply  of  sugar  . .  8,500,000,000  right  along,  in  spite  of  our  large  in  - 

Remarkable  has  been  the  growth  crease  in  population  each  year,  right 

in  recent  years  of  our  production  of  there  is  shown  what  a  great  future 

beet   sugar,   as   witness   the   official  there  is  for  our  beet-sugar  industry,, 

figures:  if  left  protected  by  a  sufficient  tariff. 

Year.  Pounds  produced.  The  same  is  relatively  true  of  our 

1912      1,400,000,000  cane  sugar  industries  in  the  South 

1910      1,000,000,000  and  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 

^905      485,000,000  Our  8,000,000,000  pounds  of  sugar 

Xs  ::;::::::;::::::::::  IS^  ^^^^  y^^'  ^^^*  ^^  approximate^ 

1890      '. 5,000,000  $400,000,000.      Of    this    great    sum 

Growth  in  two  years  400,000,000  $120,000,000  went  to   foreign   coun- 

Growth  in  seven  years  ... .     915,000,000  tries,    $47,000,000    to    Hawaii,    and 

Growth  in  twelve  years   ..   1,237,000,000  $3o,cx)o,000  to  Porto  Rico. 
Growth  m  seventeen  years  1,355,000,000  n^,       '       ,         .  ,     .  ^ 

Growth       in       twenty-two  ^^^  ^^^^1  cost  last  year,  $400,000,- 

years      1,395,000,000  ooo,    shows    that    we    are    spending- 

This  is  certainly  a  most  striking  "^ore    than    $1,000,000    a    day    for 

and  remarkable  resuh  of  only  a  few  sugar,    Sundays    and    holidays    in- 

years'  work  in  this,  to  us,  compara-  eluded, 
tively  new  industry.     As  in  the  tin  . 

plate  industry,  credit  for  the  result  GERMAN    VIEWS     OF    WILSON'S 
belongs  to  the  protective  tariff  of  the  TARIFF  POLICY. 

Republican  party.     Take  that  away         Speaking  of  Governor  Wilson's  elec- 

and  California  and  the  other  beet-  tion,    the    Worchenberichte    der    Leip- 

sugar  States  may  bid  good-by  to  the  ziger  Monatischrift  fur  Textil-Industric 

profitable  beet-sugar  industry.  ^^^^  *^^*  ^^  *s  of  the  utmost  importance 

aKa^«4.    ^*»^  frx,^^4'U    rxt    /^,,^    e.^^^-  ^or  the  German  textile  industry  exports 

About    one-fourth    of    our    sugar  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   5^^^^^  have  suf- 

last  year  was  from  our  own  fields,  fered  considerably  under  the  present  tar- 
nearly  another  one-fourth  came  iff  law.  The  revolutionary  changes  are, 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  and  however,  expected, 
the  remainder,  one-half,  from  for-  ^"f^L,^^!  caption  "What  Can  Ger- 
i.  •  u-  n  /-•  u  manys  Trade  and  Industry  Expect  from 
eign  countries,  chiefly  Cuba  ^he  Newly  Elected  American  Presi- 
Our  total  consumption  last  year  dent?"  Confectionair,  Berlin,  says  edi- 
exceeded  that  of  any  earlier  year  and  torially  that  no  very  extensive  reduction 
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of  the  present  tariflF  duties  can  be 
looked  for.  The  writer  expects  to  see 
the  woolen  and  other  duties  cut  in  half, 
but  says  that  a  downward  revision  of 
any  extent  would  result  in  a  great  boom 
for  the  German  export  trade. 

A  dress  goods  manufacturer  from 
Gera-Greiz,  Saxony,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  German  dress  goods  are  bought 
eagerly  by  the  American  consumer  and 
the  German  manufacturer  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  American  competition  if 
it  was  not  for  the  unsurmountable  tar- 
iff duties.  A  reduction  of  20  or  25  per 
cent,  on  the  present  duties  would  be  of 
immense  value  for  the  German  industry. 

A  Chemnitz  knit  goods  manufacturer 
expects  a  great  revival  of  exports  to 
America  in  staple  hosiery. 

INDUSTRY  NOT  HEARTLESS. 

Fnm  LeMlie's  W«f»Iy. 

All  agree  with  Governor  Wilson 
that  *Ve  must  take  the  heartlessness 
out  of  industry  before  we  can  put 
heart  in  the  men  who  are  engaged  in 
industry.  The  employer  has  got  to 
feel  that  he  is  dealing  with  flesh  and 
blood  like  his  own,  and  with  his  fel- 
low-men. or  else  his  employes  will 
not  be  in  sympathy  with  him  and 
will  not  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
work."  All  makers  of  great  indus- 
tries realize  this  fully  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Congress  which  Governor  Wil- 
son was  at  that  time  addressing. 

Employers  realize  that,  if  they 
desire  the  best  results,  they  can't 
afford  to  do  anything  but  treat  their 
employes  well.  '  Look  at  the  pension 
systems  of  great  corporations  like 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New-  York  Cen- 
tral railroads,  and,  more  recently, 
the  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet 
Company,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (the 
largest  concern  of  this  kind  in  the 


world,  employing  7,000  hands),  as- 
tablished  not  because  of  any  outside 
agitation  or  coercion,  but  as  the  re- 
sult of  genuine,  sympathetic  interest 
on  the  part  of  employers  toward 
their  workmen. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
pension  and  profit-sharing  systems 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, the  vacation,  resorts  owned  by 
hundreds  of  business  corporations 
for  the  benefit  of  their  employes  and 
the  diversified  methods  of  caring  for 
the  social  andl  intellectual  life  of 
employes  as  illustrated  in  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Works,  at 
Da)rton,  O.  Governor  Wilson's 
remarks  about  taking  the  heartless- 
ness out  of  industry  is  the  expres- 
sion not  only  of  a  consummation  to 
be  desired,  but  of  a  condition  that 
actually  exists. 

Never  before  in  the  world's  his- 
tory of  industry  have  so  many  cap- 
tains of  industry  been  so  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  those  working  for 
them. 


LABOR  STRIKES  AND  CRIME. 


Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Leaders  of  organized  labor  who  wish 
to  accomplish  their  objects  in  a  lawful 
way  and  win  the  support  of  public 
opinion,  would  be  much  wiser  to  join  in 
condemnation  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence and  aid  in  preventing  and  sup- 
pressing it,  instead  of  finding  excuses 
and  seeking  to  have  the  authority  of 
courts  to  interfere  by  injunction  cur- 
tailed. Injunctions  are  used  only  to 
prevent  injuries,  never  to  prevent  legiti- 
mate action  for  securing  benefit.  One 
result  of  leniency  toward  violence  in 
labor  strikes  is  exhibited  in  the  teach- 
ing of  that  avowedly  lawless  organiza- 
tion, if  it  is  really  organized,  which  calU 
itself   the    Industrial    Workers    of   the 
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World.    It  does  not  stop  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  any  crime. 

There  was  an  admirable  illustration 
of  its  spirit  in  the  wretched  strike  of 
hotel  and  restaurant  waiters,  when  Et- 
tor,  who  recently  escaped  conviction  on 
a  charge  of  murder  in  the  Lawrence 
strike  of  last  year,  is  reported  as  ad- 
dressing a  crowd  of  them  the  other 
night  in  these  words:  "If  you  do  have 
to  go  back  under  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions, do  it  with  your  minds  made  up 
that  it  is  the  unsafest  proposition  in  the 
world  for  capitalists  to  eat  food  pre- 
pared by  members  of  your  union." 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
such  a  suggestion.  Mr.  Ettor  vigor- 
ously denies  making  or  intending  it  in 
what  he  said,  but  he  has  not  denied  de- 
claring to  the  waiters  that  he  did  not 
care  whether  they  were  right  or  not  and 
did  not  know  whether  their  cause  was 
just  or  not.  He  had  not  time  to  inquire, 
but  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  to 
win  their  fight  they  must  "close  .  the 
hotels  and  keep  them  closed.  Shut  all 
the  doors,  not  only  the  kitchen  and  pan- 
try doors,  but  the  main  entrances." 
This  is  what  is  called  freedom  of  speech 
in  "labor  disputes,"  and  it  has  received 
too  much  encouragement. 


THE  POOREST  WOOLEN 
GOODS. 

From  ike  TmHU  World  Rooord, 

The  poorest  trash  made  on  earth 
and  called  wool  goods  is  made  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  If  any- 
one who  reads  these  lines  doubts  the 
statement  we  invite  him  to  call  at 
our  Boston  office  and  examine  sev- 
eral hundred  medium  and  heavy 
weight  samples  of  English  woolens 
and  worsteds  for  men's  wear,  rang- 
ing in  price  from  14  cents  to  60 
cents  a  yard,  54  inches  wide,  which 
we  obtained  from  Yorkshire,  about 
a  year  ago.  They  represent  the 
highest  development  in  the  art  of 
making  wool  goods  from  mixtures 
of    shoddv    and    cotton.    Some    of 


them  are  serviceable  and  attractive 
fabrics,  but  many  are  properly 
classed  as  trash.  Such  goods  never 
reach  the  American  market,  and  as 
a  result  all  the  low  grade  woolens 
offered  to  the  American  consumer 
are  of  American  manufacture. 

The  popular  prejudice  against  do- 
mestic wool  goods  is  thus  devel- 
oped to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  constitutes  a  serious  burden  on 
American  wx)ol  manufacturers.  Re- 
moving this  prejudice  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task,  but  it  is  for  the  inter- 
est of  both  manufacturer  and  con- 
simier  to  have  it  removed.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  Great  Britain  sought 
to  correct  similar  evils  by  means  of 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Acts,  which 
required  that  imported  goods  bear- 
ing words  in  English  language 
should  be  marked  with  the  country 
of  origin.  The  unexpected  result  of 
this  law  was  to  give  German  goods 
an  unprecedented  advertisement  by 
means  of  the  label  "Made  in  Ger- 
many." The  underlying  principle  of 
the  English  law  is,  however,  the  pre- 
vention of  deception,  and  statesmen 
who,  like  Hon.  Victor  Murdock, 
have  wasted  their  time  in  framing 
bills  that  required  manufactures  and 
government  officials  to  accomplish 
the  impossible,  might  profitably 
direct  their  efforts  toward  framing 
a  Merchandise  Marks  Act  for  the 
United  States,  that  would  possess 
the  good  features  of  the  British  act, 
while  avoiding  its  defects. 


The  New  York  Times  speaks  of  "that 
interesting  and  wideawake  Virginian, 
Woodrow  Wilson."  As  Mr.  Wifson  left 
his  native  state  for  Georgia  when  he  was 
less  than  two  years  old.  he  probably  did 
make  things  "interesting"  in  Virginia 
between  dark  and  daylight  when  he  was 
"wide  awake." — New  York  Tribune. 
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Egypt's  cotton  crop  was  worth 
$12,500,000  more  in  1912  than  in 
191 1 — being  larger  than. in  any  pre- 
vious year. 

According  to  the  London  Statist, 
English  woolen  manufacturers  look 
for  large  American  orders  for  wool- 
ens after  the  Democrats  have  re- 
duced the  tariff. 


The  Irish  home  rule  bill  passed 
the  Houce  of  Commons  on  January 
16  by  a  majority  of  no,  and  now 
rests  uneasily  in  the  House  of  Lords 
where  it  has  received  its  first  read- 
ing. 


A  Washington  correspondent  who 
addressed  letters  to  all  members  of 
the  Federal  courts,  soliciting  their 
opinions  on  the  Commerce  Court, 
learned  that  only  one  judge  was 
directly  unfavorable  to  the  continu- 
ance of  that  body. 


Secretary  Wilson  declares  that  the 
establishment  of  the  parcel  post  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, but  that  the  immediate  result 


will  be  to  increase  the  profits  of  the 
producer  by  reducing  the  cost  of  his 
access  to  market. 


The  speculators  in  eggs  who  put 
large  quantities  in  cold  storage 
warehouses  last  fall,  for  which  they 
paid  high  prices,  stand  to  lose  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50  on  each  case;  and  a 
trade  paper  says  the  aggregate 
losses  on  the  storage  egg  deal  of 
1912  will  run  into  the  millions. 


For  the  fourth  time  within  a  year 
manufacturers  of  pig  iron  in  Eng- 
land have  raised  their  prices,  which 
means,  of  course,  higher  prices  for 
finished  iron  products.  And  yet 
England  is  a  free  trade  country, 
where  it  is  supposed  that  prices  are 
kept  at  a  low  level  by  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  continental  United  States 
places  the  figures  at  96496,000  on 
Jan.  2,  1913.  This  figure  was  used 
by  the  Treasury  Department  experts 
in  determining  that  of  the  total 
money  in  circulation  in  the  country 
on  that  date,  $3,350,727,500,  the 
amount  per  capita  was  $34.72. 


The  men  responsible  for  our  na- 
tional legislation  should  keep  in 
mind  this  warning  of  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Fuller:  "Our  farmers  will  never 
consent  to  let  in  the  national  prod- 
ucts of  Canada  to  compete  with 
them  in  their  own  home  market  and 
woe  to  the  political  party  which  ad- 
vocates Fuch  reciprocity  as  that." 


It  is  no  secret  that  the  next  Pres- 
ident has  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
character  and  patriotism  of  his  pre- 
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decessor,  says  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser. Those  jubilant  Democrats 
who  are  welcoming  the  change  in 
administration  as  an  "end  to  the 
Taft  regime"  will  have  opportunity 
to  revise  their  views  before  many 
weeks  have  passed. 


Up  to  this  time  irrigation  projects 
in  the  United  States  have  cost  $307,- 
«66,369.  The  total  length  of  ditches 
constructed  is  given  as  125,591 
miles.  In  magnitude  California 
leads,  with  Colorado  second.  The 
state  of  Washington  leads  for  aver- 
age value  per  acre  for  crops  on  irri- 
gated lands  of  $49.82,  with  Texas 
second  at  $45.43.  Alfalfa  is  the 
leading  crop. 


A  Quebec  despatch  of  January  4 
says  that  by  an  order  in  council 
passed  by  the  provincial  cabinet,  the 
restriction  of  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wood  on  Crown  lands  has  been 
withdrawn  for  four  companies  whose 
mills  make  daily  about  480  tons  of 
pulp  for  newspaper  paper,  so  that 
the  companies  may  apply  to  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  to 
have  their  paper  passed  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty. 


The  tariff  of  Canada  is  undergoing 
revision — the  West  Indian  trade 
agreement  making  it  necessary  to 
open  up  the  tariff  schedules  in  order 
to  bring  certain  items  into  con- 
formity with  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. This  has  given  the  Finance 
Minister  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
a  number  of  other  items  in  the  tariff 
which  several  Canadian  industries 
want  readjusted.  The  tariff  commis- 
sion plan  appears  to  have  been 
dropped  for  the  time  being. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  George  W.  Russell,  formerly  of 
Haverhill,  which  occurred  at  the 
home  of  his  son  in  Walpole,  Mass., 
on  January  16.  At  this  time  of 
writing  we  have  no  particulars,  and 
no  material  for  a  sketch  of  his  life. 
He  was  well  informed,  and  a  forcible 
writer  on  the  tariff,  and  many  of  his 
contributions  on  this  question  have 
been  printed  in  The  Protectionist, 
the  Boston  Advertiser  and  other 
papers  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  made  two  important  decisions 
recently.  One  holds  that  a  con- 
spiracy to  corner  cotton  is  a  crime, 
and  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Sherman  act.  The  other  decision 
holds  that  since  the  passage  of  the 
Cormack  amendments  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  law  in  1906,  the 
States  have  ceased  to  have  power  to 
annul  contracts  between  railroads 
and  shippers  limiting  the  liability  for 
the  loss  of  interstate  shipments.  It 
is  also  decided  that  the  States  have 
no  power  to  penalize  railroads  for 
failure  to  furnish  cars  on  interstate 
railroads. 


It  is  said  that  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  are  preparing  to  pass  an 
income  tax  bill  next  spring,  pro- 
vided that  two  more  states  needed  to 
complete  the  ratification  of  the  in- 
come tax  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  secured  by  that  time. 
It  is  their  purpose  to  tax  all  incomes 
in  excess  of  $5,000  at  the  rate  of  i 
per  cent.,  and  they  are  counting 
upon  at  least  $60,000,000  in  revenue 
annually  from  this  source,  though 
some  estimate  the  probable  returns 
as  high  as  $100,000,000.     The  pro- 
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posed  legislation  is  expected  to  sup- 
plant the  corporation  tax  law  and  its 
extension. 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says:  "The  protest  of  certain 
'social  workers'  against  the  person- 
nel of  President  Taffs  Industrial 
Commission  is  not  well  taken.  True, 
it  was  these  workers  who  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  that  body,  but  that  should  not 
give  them  the  right  to  control  its 
membership.  Indeed,  it  is  a  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  so. 
They  make  no  specific  charges  or 
accusations  against  the  nominees  of 
the  President,  being  apparently  dis- 
satisfied simply  because  the  men  are 
not  closely  affiliated  with  them- 
selves." 


The  Toronto  Globe  calls  attention 
to  Canada's  insignificant  contribu- 
tion to  the  total  world's  production 
of  sheep  as  shown  in  a  detailed 
comparative  statement  of  the  pro- 
duction of  different  continents  and 
countries  last  year  as  compared  with 
1895.  During  those  17  years  the 
number  of  sheep  has  increased  93,- 
620,289,  being  616,229,3^2.  Aus- 
tralia at  present  leads  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin, with  117,011,054  sheep;  Argen- 
tina stands  second  with  77,303,517; 
United  States  third  with  57,216,000; 
Russia  fourth  with  45,840,000  and 
Turkey  next  with  30,000,000  and 
Canada  twenty-sixth  with  2,631,000. 

The  Springfield  Republican,  and 
the  free  trade  and  mugwump  press 
generally,  are  evidently  displeased 
with  the  outcome  of  the  Massachu- 
setts senatorial  contest,  but  we  note 
one  exception.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  says:  "It  is  the  simple 


truth  that  the  Bay  State  Republicans 
might  easily  have  made  a  much 
worse  choice  than  Mr.  Weeks.  His 
record  in  the  House,  particularly  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Monetary 
Commission,  is  honorable  to  himself 
and  to  his  constituency.  In  policy 
and  temper  he  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  new  spirit  of  our  politics,  and 
will  add  much  strength  of  the  right 
sort  to  the  Republican  minority  in 
the  Senate." 

The  cotton  mill  properties  in 
Canada  are  now  valued  at  more  than 
$30,000,000,  produce  goods  to  the 
value  of  $20,000,000  annually,  em- 
ploy over  14,000  hands,  and  pay 
$4,000,000  in  wages.  There  is  a 
larger  demand  for  Canadian  cotton 
goods,  though  imports  of  cottons 
from  England  totaled  over  $7,000,- 
000  last  year.  The  lower  cost  of 
manufacture  in  England  has  much 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  industry 
in  Canada.  The  chief  reason  for  the 
higher  cost  of  production  in  Canada 
is  climatic  conditions,  which  make  it 
necessary  to  build  much  more  sub- 
stantial factories  and  provide  for  the 
cost  of  heating  over  several  mortths 
of  the  vear. 


The  official  popular  vote  for  Pres- 
ident in  1912  is  given  in  the  Trib- 
une Almanac,  as  follows :  Wilson,  6,- 
303*063;  Taft,  3439»529;  Roosevelt, 
4,168,564;  Debs  (socialist),  898,119; 
Chafin  (prohibition),  203,319;  Bel- 
mar  (socialist  labor),  29,061.  Wil- 
son's plurality,  2,134,409.  Popular 
majority  against  Wilson,  2,135,529. 
The  actual  number  of  ballots  cast 
was  only  150,000  greater  than  in 
1908,  but  leaving  out  the  addition  of 
women  voters  in  California  and 
Washington,     and     the     additional 
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votes  by  the  admission  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  to  statehood,  the 
net  loss  on  the  total  vote  in  1912 
from  that  of  1908  would  be  about 
350,000. 


The  Boston  Transcript  says:  *'Not 
only  the  cereal  crops,  but  some  of 
the  other  industries  in  the  West  as- 
sociated with  agriculture  are  show- 
ing unusual  productiveness  this  sea- 
son. In  Colorado  it  is  expected  that 
a  million  and  a  quarter  sheep  will  be 
cared  for  during  the  winter.  The 
largest  stock  in  any  previous  year 
was  a  million.  This  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  largest  crop  of  alfalfa 
ever  grown  in  that  region.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  sheep  are  increas- 
ing in  the  West,  because  they  are 
constantly  decreasing  in  the  East, 
though  nowhere  are  the  farmers 
more  in  need  of  them  than  in  this 
section,  and  we  believe  they  could 
be  made  highly  profitable,  as  they 
were  in  the  old  days." 


The  Philippine  General  Assembly 
has  cabled  instructions  to  Washing- 
ton, asking  support  for  the  Jones 
bill  to  provide  for  Philippine  inde- 
pendence. This  is  a  Democratic 
measure,  and  is  in  accord  with  the 
Democratic  national  platform;  but 
it  appears  that  several  Democrats  in 
Congress,  including  Senator  O'Gor- 
man  and  Representative  Redfield,  of 
New  York,  are  opposing  the  bill.  It 
is  alleged  that  these  members  are 
acting  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  which  is  fearful  that  any 
change  of  administration  in  the 
Philippines  would  be  disastrous  to 
its  interests  in  the  islands,  as  the 
natives  have  shown  a  pronounced 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  influence. 


The  control  of  the  United  States 
Sjenate  after  March  4  will  probably 
be  secured  by  the  Democrats.  There 
are  29  holdover  Democrats,  5  al- 
ready elected,  and  14  who  consider 
their  election  sure.  This  makes  48, 
just  one-half  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
prospects  that  they  will  obtain  two 
more.  The  following  Senators  have 
been  elected  recently:  Colorado,  J. 
F.  Shafroth  and  C.  S.  Thomas,  Dem- 
ocrats; Idaho,  W.  EL  Borah,  Rep., 
re-elected;  Maine,  Edwin  C.  Bur- 
leigh, Rep. ;  MassacTiusetts,  John  W. 
Weeks,  Rep.;  Michigan,  Wm.  Alden 
Smith,  Rep.,  re-elected;  Montana, 
Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Dem.  At  this 
time  (Jan.  20)  senatorial  contests  are 
pending  in  Idaho,  Illinois,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee 
(two  Senators),  West  Virginia  and 
Wyoming. 

The  Lowell-Courier-Citizen  says: 
"New  England  shoe  manufacturers 
are  awake  to  the  trouble  ahead  of 
them  when  Congress  tackles  the  tar- 
iff on  foreign  shoes.  They  must  put 
up  a  big  fight  to  prevent  a  reduction 
on  the  present  rate  of  duty  or  pos- 
sibly the  placing  of  shoes  on  the  free 
list.  Shoes  are  not  now  highly  pro- 
tected, and  the  foreign  manufactur- 
ers unquestionably  are  in  a  way  to 
capture  a  good  share  of  our  market 
even  as  the  rate  is  now.  With  Amer- 
ican bosses  and  American  machinery 
and  low  labor  cost  in  production 
they  are  capable  of  making  trouble 
for  the  home  shops.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  said  that  no  manu- 
facturer who  thoroughly  understood 
his  business  ever  stated  that  with 
free  cattle  hides  our  folks  could 
stand  free  shoes.  That  was  never 
the  case  and  it  isn't  now.     People 
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who  work  in  American  shoe  fac- 
tories must  work  for  lower  wages  if 
shoes  are  made  free  or  the  duty  is 
considerably  reduced. 

"Think  of  the  horrors  of  Protec- 
tion," shouted  an  orator.    "Think  of 
the  enormous  prices  of  wheat  under 
the  British  tariff  before  Sir  Robert 
Peel  saw  the  light  of  Free  Trade." 
He  g^ve  some  statistics  of  undoubt- 
edly high  prices,  but  an  old  English- 
man   interrupted,    "What    kind    of 
years  are  you  talking  about?"     As 
the  orator  stammered,  the  old  man 
said:    "I   remember   those   years   of 
short  crops  and  high  prices,  but  why 
don't  you  give  the  prices  of  wheat  in 
the  good  years?"    Half  a  dozen  quo- 
tations proved  his  point.     The  em- 
barrassed orator  said:  "The  figures 
you  give  were  not  at  hand."    "No," 
grunted  the  old  man,  "you  only  give 
the  figures  for  the  bad  years.    Your 
Free  Trade  books  lay  all  the  high 
prices    on    Protection — you    never 
allow  for  short  crops." 


It  is  stated  that  business  men  in 
Chicago,  New  York  and  other  cities 
are  not  pleased  with  the  address  of 
President-elect  Wilson  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Commercial  Club  in  Chicago, 
on  January  ii.  Bankers  who  were 
interviewed  by  a  representative  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
stated  t!iat  they  were  disappointed 
and  disgusted  with  the  speech.  Some 
of  them  indulged  in  exceptionally 
strong  language  when  asked  for  an 
expression  of  opinion.  The  general 
feeling  appears  to  be  that  the  New 
Jersey  Governor  has  "talked  too 
much"  and  given  utterance  to  ideas 
that  are  calculated  to  augment  the 


prejudice  the  public  has  against  men 
engaged  in  finance.  The  fear  was 
expressed  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  allied 
himself  with  the  most  radical  ele- 
ment in  the  Democratic  party  and 
would  follow  out  their  policies  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce has  printed  a  report  of  its  an- 
nual canvass  of  the  number  of  stock- 
holders in  the  principal  railroad  and 
industrial  corporations  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  figures  ought  to  be  an  eye- 
opener  for  those  people  who  profess 
to  believe  that  all  corporate  proper- 
ties are  owned  by  comparatively  few 
individuals;  but   they  probably  will 
not  serve  this  purpose,  as  the  ma- 
jority of  people   who   are   strongly 
prejudiced  against  corporations  pre- 
fer  to    keep    their   eyes    closed    to 
actual  conditions.     In  all,  247  com- 
panies, representing  a  par  value  of 
capital  stock  of  eleven   billioris   of 
dollars    ($11,084,143,864),    have    re- 
ported.   This  stock  is  held  by  more 
than  a  million  shareholders  (1,056,- 
099),  making  the  average  holdings 
per  owner  105  shares— to  be  exact 
104.9.     It  IS  necessary,  however,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  totals  referred 
to  do  not  represent  in  any  complete 
sense  (i)  the  investments  of  the  peo- 
ple in  bonds,  or  (2)  their  deposits  in 
savings  banks  (which  are  in  turn  in- 
vested  in  bonds  and  mortgages),  or 
(3)  their  investments  through  build- 
ing loan  associations,  or  (4)  in   the 
form  of  direct  mortgages,  or  (5)  in 
the  securities  of  the  public  utilities 
companies,  which  are  becoming  so 
increasingly  a  popular  form  of  in- 
vestment, or  (6),  in  fact,  in  the  many 
thousands    of   small    local    corpora- 
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tions  in  the  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country,  as,  for  in- 
stance, stock  in  local  banks,  coal 
yards,  ice  plants,  mills,  factories,  etc. 
Thus  the  figures  suggest  rather  the 
diffusion  of  the  holdings  of  invest- 
ments rather  than  the  concentration 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  even 
a  million  hands. 


It  is  with  especial  regret  that  we 
have  read  the  announcement  by 
James  M.  Swank  of  his  retirement 
from  active  service  in  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association.  He  has 
been  Secretary  and  General  Man- 
ager of  this  organization  for  forty 
years,  and  editor  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Bulletin  for  the  same  period. 
He  is  now  in  his  82d  year,  and  not 
in  the  best  physical  condition, 
though  favored  with  unimpaired 
mental  vigor;  but  he  doubtless  ap- 
preciates the  need  of  a  more  restful 
life,  and  we  hope  he  will  have  many 
years  to  enjoy  it.  Mr.  Swank  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  best  au- 
thority in  this  country  upon  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  and  has  been  very 
helpful  to  the  friends  of  Protection 
in  Congress  who  have  relied  upon 
him  for  accurate  information  when  a 
tariff  bill  was  under  consideration. 
He  made  the  "Bulletin"  a  powerful 
and  influential  advocate  of  the  Pi:o- 
tective  policy,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  the  value  of  his 
services  to  this  cause.  Many  of  his 
important  contributions  in  the  "Bul- 
letin" and  annual  ofHcial  reports 
were  reprinted  in  book  form  and  in 
tracts.  Among  his  best  known  works 
are  a  history  of  "Iron  in  all  Ages," 
and  a  volume  containing  thirty  se- 
lections from  his  tariff  and  historical 
writings,  entitled,  "Notes  and  Com- 


ments on  Industrial,  Economic,  Po- 
litical and  Historical  Subjects."  We 
are  pleased  to  know  that  the  work 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association 
will  be  continued  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  that 
Mr.  William  G.  Gray,  who  has  been 
Mr.  Swank's  principal  statistical  as- 
sistant for  many  years,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  statistical  department. 


The  election  of  Hon.  Edwin  C. 
Burleigh  as  United  States  Senator 
by  the  Maine  Legislature  affords 
grea^  satisfaction  to  Protectionists 
everywhere,  for  he  has  always  been 
an  ardent  and  consistent  supporter 
of  the  Protective  policy.  He  was 
elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  defeating  Senator  Obadiah 
Gardner,  Democrat,  who  was  espe- 
cially favored  by  President-elect 
Wilson.  The  vote  was:  Burleigh 
91,  Gardner  82,  and  Thompson  (Pro- 
gressive) 7.  Ninety-one  votes  were 
necessary  for  a  choice.  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh was  victorious  in  a  popular  pri- 
mary last  June,  when  all  factions  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Maine 
agreed  to  unite  in  supporting  him 
against  the  Democratic  nominee. 
But  recently  Col.  Roosevelt  had 
urged  the  Progressive  members  of 
the  Maine  legislature  not  to  vote  for 
Burlei|;h,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  "reactionary."  However,  only 
seven  of  the  Progressive  members 
followed  the  Colonel's  counsel.  Ex- 
Governor  Burleigh,  during  his  long 
service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, covering  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  commanded  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
he  will  take  high  rank  in  the  Senate. 
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PUNISHMENT     FOR     PANICS. 


Will  Wilson  Keep  the  Hangman  Busy? 

When  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  of  finan- 
cial machinery  which  might  be  used 
to  precipitate  a  panic  when  the 
Democrats  set  about  making  "eco- 
nomic changes"  he  could  have  had 
nothing  else  in  mind  than  the  talk 
that  a  panic  will  be  forced,  by  ma- 
nipulation, as  soon  as  tariff  tinker- 
ing begins.  There  has  never  been 
an  inch  of  foundation  ground  for 
such  a  story,  says  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  btit  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  inclined  to  give  it  credence 
was  shown  in  a  speech  made  by  him 
in  West  Virginia  during  the  cam- 
paign. At  that  time  he  charged  that 
talk  of  such  a  panic  was  raised  to 
frighten  working  men,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  most  often 
raised  by  Democrats  in  trying  to 
answer  the  evil  history  of  the  90s. 

When  the  president  elect,  at  the 
Southern  Society  dinner  in  New 
York,  threatened  to  hang  as  high  as 
Haman,  in  a  figurative  way,  any  man 
or  men  conspiring  to  force  a  panic 
as  the  result  of  Democratic  "eco- 
nomic changes,"  he  must  have  for- 
gotten that  the  panic  which  began 
with  the  making  of  "economic 
changes"  under  the  last  Qeveland 
administration  was  not  at  all  forced 
by  the  "money  power."  The 
"money  power"  asked  the  repeal  of 
the  bullion  purchase  law  and  got  it. 
It  asked  suspension  of  silver  coinage 
and  gfot  that.  But  the  panic  and  the 
long  depression  which  followed,  con- 
tinued, practically,  until  tariff  revi- 
sion downward  had  ceased,  and  been 
supplanted  by  protective  schedules. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  a  welcome  visitor 
at  the  White  House.     His  policies, 


and  those  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  were  not 
antagonistic.  He  floated  a  loan  for 
the  administration,  through  his  bank 
syndicate.  But  there  were  continu- 
ing hard  times. 

Can  it  be  that  the  president  electa 
who  says  he  intends  to  name  names 
at  the  first  sign  of  an  artificial  panic 
after  "economic  changes"  are  made,, 
intends  to  billet  the  names  of  manu- 
facturers who  may  find  themselves,^ 
through  foreign  competition,  forced 
either  to  reduce  wages  or  suspend 
operation?  Are  men  to  be  hanged 
higher  than  Haman  for  being  un- 
willing to  lose  their  money?  If  this 
had  been  the  test  in  the  90s  the 
hangman  would  have  been  kept 
busy. 


CONGRESS  IN  BRIEF. 

We  continue  the  summary  of  the 
most  important  proceedings  from 
the  date  of  our  last  report.  The  day 
before  taking  the  holiday  recess 
(December  19)  the  Burnett  immigra- 
tion bill  passed  the  House  by  a  non- 
partisan vote  of  178  to  52.  This 
measure  provides  for  an  illiteracy 
test  for  aliens  seeking  admission  to 
this  country. 

Jan.  2.  Congress  reassembled 
after  the  holiday  recess.  In  the 
Senate,  Bailey's  farewell  address  was 
the  principal  feature.  (On  Jan.  3, 
Senator  Bailey  resigned  his  seat,  and 
is  succeeded  by  R.  M.  Johnson,  edi- 
tor of  the  Houston  Post,  who  has 
been  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Bailey  in  his 
political  contests.)  In  the  House 
Mr.  Linthicum  introduced  a  bill  for 
a  special  committee  to  investigate 
railroad  accidents. 

Jan.  3.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Indiana,  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  put  boots,  shoes 
and  all  other  leather  on  the  free  list. 
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A  petition  of  25,000  names  was  re- 
ceived from  the  West,  protesting 
against  the  passage  of  the  Brantley 
Workmen's  compensation  bill.  Sen- 
ator Bristow  introduced  a  bill,  pro- 
viding for  a  preference  primary  in 
the  selection  of  postmasters  who  re- 
ceive $300  a  year  or  more. 

Jan.  6.  Senator  Bristow  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  create  an  industrial 
commission  of  seven  members,  who 
are  to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction 
over  industrial  corporations  whose 
gross  receipts  exceed  $5,000,000  a 
year  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  exercises  over  rail- 
roads. The  commission  is  also  to 
act  as  receiver  for  corporations 
which  violate  the  anti-trust  law. 
Senator  Swinson  introduced  a  bill, 
making  an  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000,000  to  aid  States  for  good 
roads, — the  States  to  pay  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  construction. 

Jan.  8.  Representative  Dupre,  of 
Louisiana,  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans. Mr.  Hayes,  of  California,  in- 
troduced a  bill  amending  the  con- 
tract labor  law,  so  as  to  allow  the 
free  admission  of  musicians,  actors, 
and  other  professional  persons,  and 
of  persons  employed  strictly  as  per- 
sonal or  domestic  servants. 

Jan.  9.  Closing  arguments  were 
made  in  the  Archbald  impeachment 
trial  in  the  Senate.  J.  N.  Heiskell  of 
Arkansas  was  sworn  in  as  successor 
to  the  late  Senator  Jeff  Davis. 

Jan.  10.  Mr.  Rodenberry,  of 
Georgia,  carried  on  a  filHbuster  for 
several  hours  to  delay  action  in  the 
House  on  237  private  pension  bills. 
Samuel  Gompers  appeared  before 
the  Senate  judiciary  committee  in 
support   of  the   anti-inj unction  bill. 


He  declared  that  the  arguments 
against  the  bill  that  has  already 
passed  the  House  was  based  on 
court  decisions  and  precedents  that 
were  wrong  in  the  beginning  and 
that  violated  all  of  the  private  rights 
of  labor. 

Jan,  14.  Consideration  of  the  six- 
year  Presidential  term  bill  was  be- 
gun in  the  Senate.  Senator  Gore  in- 
troduced a  bill  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Supreme  Court  justices  to 
eleven.  Senator  Root  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Panama  Canal  act 
so  as  to  eliminate  provision  for  free 
passage  of  American  coastwise  ship- 
ping. 

Jan.  15.  In  the  Senate,  the  im- 
peachment trial  of  Robert  W.  Arch- 
bold  of  the  Commerce  Court  was 
concluded.  He  was  adjudged  guilty 
on  five  of  the  thirteen  separate 
charges  brought  against  him. 
stripped  of  his  office  and  forever 
disqualified  from  holding  positions 
of  public  honor  and  trust.  The  prin- 
cipal charge  against  him  was  that 
while  occupying  the  position  of  Fed- 
eral judge  in  Pennsylvania,  he  had 
corruptly  used  his  judicial  power  to 
further  the  private  interests  of  him- 
self and  his  friends  in  the  acquisition 
of  coal  land  properties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Jan.  15  In  the  House,  the  Bur- 
nett bill  was  passed,  which  amends 
the  existing  naturalization  law  so  as 
to  make  uniform  requirements  for 
the  naturalization  of  aliens  serving 
in  the  army  and  navy.  A  petition 
from  Porto  Rico  asking  for  full  self- 
government,  was  presented.  An  at- 
tempt to  revoke  President  Taft*s 
order  placing  fourth-class  postmas- 
ters under  the  classified  civil-service, 
was  defeated  on  a  roll-call  vote,  106 
to    141,    several   Democrats    voting 
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with  the  Republicans  in  the  negative. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Murdock 
of  Kansas  to  place  in  the  post  office 
bill  an  amendment  to  exclude  from 
the  mails  publications  containing 
liquor  advertisements,  but  it  was 
ruled  out  of  order. 

Jan.  17.     After  a  heated  contest, 
the  conference  report  on  the  immi- 


gration bill  was  adopted  in  the 
House,  on  a  viva  voce  vote.  The 
only  test  vote  was  on  a  motion  to 
recommit,  70  to  149.  This  bill  car- 
ries the  educational  test  for  the  ad- 
mission of  immigrants  above  the  age 
of  16  years.  There  is  a  prospect 
that  it  will  become  a  law  unless  the 
President  interposes  a  veto. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  TARIFF. 


Brief  Abstract  of  Proceedings,  January  6  to  January  17. 


The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee began  its  consideration  of  a  new  tar- 
iff bill  Jaanuary  6.  A  dozen  witnesses 
were  heard  on  Schedule  A,  relating  to 
chemicals,  paints  and  oils.  This  sched- 
ule produced  a  revenue  of  about  $13,- 
000,000  in  191 1,  and  affects  wage  work- 
ers drawing  $197,000,000  annually.  The 
burden  of  the  arguments  of  manufac- 
tures was  that  no  changes  were  needed 
in  the  present  tariff.  The  witnesses 
were  allotted  but  two  minutes,  and  in  a 
number  of  instances  when  chemists  and 
manufacturers  began  reading  briefs  they 
were  filed  after  the  reading  had  pro- 
ceeded for  a  minute  or  so.  Most  of  the 
hearings  thus  far  appear  to  have  been 
conducted  in  a  similar  way.  The  hear- 
ing on  the  chemical  schedule  was  closed 
on  the  7th.  The  indications  were  that 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee would  report  practically  the  same 
bill  that  the  President  vetoed  last  year. 

Jan.  8.  Schedule  B,  relating  to  glass- 
ware, pottery,  etc.,  was  taken  up.  Glass 
manufacturers  denied  the  existence  of 
any  trust  in  their  business.  Ex-Gov. 
Stone,  of  Pennsylvania,  insisted  that 
they  depended  in  their  price  making  on 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  and  that 
if  the  tariff  on  window  glass  was  re- 
duced there  must  be  either  a  reduction 
of  wages  or  a  suspension  of  factories. 
A  declaration  by  Chairman  Underwood 


that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  showing 
in  the  pottery  industry  was  accepted  as 
an  assurance  of  an  undisturbed  pottery 
tariff.  A  Trenton  potter  declared  that 
labor  in  American  plants  costs  246  per 
cent,  more  than  in  Austria.  Another 
witness  said  the  average  profits  of  sev- 
enteen pottery  concerns  in  the  United 
States  was  6.2  per  cent,  in  three  years. 
The  hearing  was  concluded  on  the  9th, 
when  several  importers  appeared  and 
urged  reduction  of  duties.  C.  M.  Wells 
of  the  American  Optical  Company,  of 
Southbridge,  argued  against  any  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  spectacles. 

Jan.  10.  Schedule  C,  iron,  steel,  etc., 
was  taken  up.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion of  manufacturers  represented  was 
that  lower  duties  will  work  a  hardship 
to  American  industry.  Wm.  G.  Smythe, 
of  the  American  Screw  Company,  pic- 
tured the  German  manufacturer  as  rub- 
bing his  hands  with  delight  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  removal  of  duties  on  machine 
tools.  W.  L.  Pond  of  the  Nicholson 
File  Company,  Providence,  wanted  pres- 
ent duties  continued,  but  if  the  commit- 
tee is  determined  on  making  reductions 
he  would  recommend  that  they  be  not 
lower  than  22  1/2  to  70  cents  per  dozen 
on  the  various  sizes.  Manufacturers  of 
printing  presses,  tin  plate,  sewing  ma- 
chines, jewelry,  etc.,  all  protested  against 
reductions.    C.  A.  Curtiss,  of  New  York, 
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representing  90  per  cent,  of  American 
cutlery  makers,  sai^d  the  net  profits  were 
about  4  1/2  per  cent,  of  the  capital  in- 
vested. This  hearing  was  continued  on 
the  14th,  when  a  representative  of  the 
American  Watch  Company,  of  Waltham, 
appeared  to  ask  for  the  continuance  of 
the  present  duties  on  watches  and  parts 
of  watches. 

Jan.  12.  There  were  hearings  on 
Schedule  D,  Wood  and  Manufactures  of, 
and  Schedule  L,  Silk  and  Silk  Goods,  on 
the  same  day.  The  testimony  on  the 
wood  schedule  was  a  plea  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  present  tariff.  Geo.  W. 
Jones,  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Asso- 
ciation, argued  that  a  duty  should  be  im- 
posed on  lumber  so  long  as  a  duty  is 
maintained  on  any  other  American  prod- 
uct. It  developed  that  the  Democratic 
members  are  planning  to  take  the  $1.25 
per  thousand  feet  duty  off  lumber,  and 
place  that  commodity  on  the  free  list. 
Horace  Cheney,  of  South  Manchester, 
Conn.,  represented  the  silk  manufactur- 
ers. Representative  Palmer,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Democrat,  tried  to  bring  out 
through  Mr.  Cheney  that  the  silk  manu- 
facturers wanted  to  keep  as  high  as  pos- 
sible the  rates  on  silks  that  appeal  to 
the  poorer  classes.  He  asked  if  the  duty 
on  these  cheaper  silks  did  not  actually 
go  to  the  manufacturer.  "No,"  replied 
Mr.  Cheney,  who  traced  silk  manufac- 
tures to  China  2,600  years  before 
Christ,  "it  goes  to  the  workmen.  For 
every  $1  you  might  get  by  reducing  the 
tariff  you  would  take  $2  away  from  the 
workmen  through  decreased  wages." 
Chairman  Underwood  for  the  commit- 
tee stated  the  policy  of  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  salt  tinning  of  silks. 
To  this  practice  there  was  great  objec- 
tion which  Cheney  voiced.  Underwood 
announced  that  unless  the  salt  tinning 
of  silk  is  suppressed,  the  tax  on  such 
silks  would  be  so  high  as  to  be  prohibi- 
tive of  importation  of  the  silks  and  that 
in  the  United  States  the  making  of  such 
silks  would  result  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  salt  tinning  of  silks 
amounts  to  a  fraud,  heavily  increasing 
the  weight  of  the  silks  and  greatly  di- 
minishing their  durability.  For  the 
American  Silk  Association  it  was  said 
that  it  was  working  very  hard  to  elim- 


inate the  reprehensible  practice  and  it 
hoped  to  succeed  and  thus  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  committee.  A  higher  rate 
of  duty  was  asked  for  on  silk  embroider- 
ies and  laces  by  A.  H.  Kurshedt,  who 
said  that  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  was 
one-third  that  of  the  United  States  on 
this  article. 

Jan.  15.  Schedule  E,  Sugar  and  Man- 
ufactures of,  was  under  consideration 
Sugar  men  both  favoring  and  opposing 
the  Underwood  free  sugar  bill  of  last 
year  were  heard.  The  refiners  generally 
spoke  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
sugar  duties,  and  the  National  Canners' 
Association  entered  a  plea  for  reduction 
E.  F.  Atkins,  of  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company,  said  he  did  not  favor 
free  sugar,  but  his  company  advised  that 
the  duty  be  reduced.  He  admitted  that 
he  was  largely  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  sugar  in  Cuba.  R.  E.  Mill- 
ing, representing  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry, declared  that  sugar  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  proper  article  for  taxation 
by  all  Democratic  Presidents  in  our  his- 
tory. Thomas  Jefferson,  he  said,  had 
advocated  placing  a  duty  on  sugar  be- 
cause of  the  large  revenue  that  would 
be  raised.  Therefore,  he  maintained, 
sugar  is  a  proper  object  of  taxation  un- 
der a  Democratic  Government.  Fur- 
thermore, the  witness  said,  sugar  is  a 
maximum  revenue  producer.  The  total 
custom  revenue,  he  said,  is  over  $309,- 
000,000,  whereas  the  duty  on  sugar  pro- 
duces about  $53,500,000,  or  1/6  of  the 
total.  The  burden  of  this  duty,  he  con- 
tinued, is  evenly  distributed  upon  the 
citizens  of  this  country  in  proportion  to 
the  ability  of  each  to  pay  the  tax.  As  a 
final  argument  he  said  this  tax  is  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  producing  and  manufacturing 
sugars,  because  it  is  only  by  reason  of 
the  protective  duties  that  the  domestic 
cane  sugar  industry  is  enabled  to  con- 
tinue. F.  K.  Carey,  of  Colorado,  repre- 
sented the  beet  sugar  industry.  He  said 
that  hundreds  of  millions  were  invested 
in  beet  sugar  growing  and  manufacture, 
but  if  sugar  is  made  free  of  duty  the 
whole  industry  will  be  wrecked. 

Jan.  17.  Schedule  M,  Pulp,  Paper  and 
Books,  and  Schedule  F,  Tobacco  and 
Manufactures  of,  were  heard  on  the 
same  day.    A  large  representation  of  the 
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pulp  and  paper  interests  was  in  attend- 
ance. Thomas  O.  Marvin,  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Market  Club,  presented  a 
statement  of  some  leng^th,  showing  the 
remarkable  progress  of  the  industry  un- 
der the  present  tariff  system.  Argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  were 
made  by  Neal  Brown,  of  Wausau,  Wis., 
Mr.  Hastings,  of  New  York,  speaking 
for  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, and  E.  L.  Brown,  of  Watertown 
N.  Y.  The  advocates  of  letting  down 
the  tariff  bars  for  the  free  admission  of 
paper  from  Canada,  were  represented  by 
John  Norris  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Association.  George  Sullivan,  speaking 
for  thirty-nine  book  paper  manufactur- 
ers, said  if  the  tariff  was  reduced  labor 
would  suffer  first,  as  a  reduction  in 
wages  would  be  inevitable.  W.  J.  Liv- 
ingston, of  Detroit,  urged  the  retention 
of  the  duty  on  lithographic  paper  and 
post  cards;  and  said  the  duty  had  not 
affected  the  retail  price.  Just  how  far 
the  Democratic  members  will  go  in  cut- 
ting the  paper  schedule  is  problematical. 
So  far  they  have  not  held  a  conference 
on  the  subject,  but  the  consensus  of 
their  sentiment  favors  reduction  wher- 
ever possible  in  this  part  of  the  tariff 
law.  The  committee  probably  will  pro- 
vide for  free  admission  of  Bibles  and 
other  religious  works.  A  plea  for  elim- 
ination of  the  25  per  cent,  duty  on  Bibles 
was  made  by  the  Presbyterian  commit- 
tee of  publication.  Growers  of  tobacco 
from  Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  Flor- 
ida, and  other  States  opposed  reduction 
of  tobacco  duties,  while  cigar  manufac- 
turers and  leaf  tobacco  boards  of  trade 
favored  reductions.  Most  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee,  if  not 
all,  regard  the  items  in  the  tobacco 
schedule  as  luxuries  and  one  of  the  most 
easily  adapted  to  revenue  raising  pur- 
poses among  the  fourteen  schedules  of 
the  tariff  act. 


are  the  most  efficient  and  cheapest  ia 
the  world.  A  little  experience  with  Gov- 
ernment ownership  would  soon  convince 
our  people  of  its  fallacies. — Clews'  Mar- 
ket Letter. 


Governor  Foss's  remarks  on  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  are  not  as- 
suring; but  that  is  a  problem  that  will 
require  much  discussion  before  action 
will  be  possible.  No  Government- 
owned  railroads  compare  in  efficiency 
and  cost  with  American  railroads,  which 
in  spite  of  their  errors  in  management 


OBITUARY. 


James  P.  Hamilton,  president  of 
the  Worcester  National  Bank,  was 
found  dead  in  bed,  December  31.  He- 
was  bom  in  Worcester,  March  10,, 
1844.  Upon  leaving  the  high- school 
he  went  into  the  Worcester  Co.  In- 
stitute tor  Savings,  of  which  his. 
father  was  treasurer,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years,  most  of  the 
time  making  a  study  of  banking.. 
From  1868  to  1904  he  was  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Worcester  National' 
bank,  and  later  its  vice-president  and 
then  its  president,  holding  the  latter 
post  for  the  past  six  years.  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  Worcester  Gas 
Light  Co.,  trustee  of  the  People's 
Savings  bank,  auditor  of  the  State 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  of 
Clark  university,  and  president  of 
the  Worcester  Clearing  House  asso- 
ciation. He  is  survived  by  a  wife 
and  three  children.  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Home 
Market  Club  for  nearly  twenty 
vears. 


William  S.  Hopkins,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Home  Market 
Club,  and  for  thirty  years  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Woonsocket  Machine 
and  Press  Company,  died  in  Woon- 
socket, December  29,  at  the  age  of 
64.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for 
some  time.  He  was  formerly  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  Providence^ 
but  left  there  to  accept  the  position 
of  bookkeeper  with  the  Woonsocket 
Machine  and  Press  Company.  About 
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three  or  four  years  after  that  he  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  company,  a 
position  he  had  held  ever  since,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
which  he  was  very  capable.  He  was 
for  six  years  the  chairman  of  the 
Woonsocket  Republican  City  Com- 
-mittee,  and  was  for  two  years  coun- 
cilman and  one  year  alderman.  He 
was  a  member  of  Morning  Star 
Lodge  of  Masons,  Union  .R.  A 
Chapter  of  Woonsocket,  Woon- 
socket Commandery,  K.  T.,  and  the 
Providence  Consistory.  Mr.  Hop- 
Ikins  married  Miss  Lucy  M.  Briggs 
•of  Providence,  and  she,  with  one 
•son,  William  Albert  Hopkins,  of 
Providence,  survive. 


RuFUS  A.  SouLE,  a  long-time 
■member  of  the  Home  Market  Club, 
died  in  New  Bedford,  January  9, 
aged  73  years.  Mr.  Soule  was  in  the 
shoe  manufacturing  business  for 
many  years,  and  of  late  had  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  tex- 
tile industry.  He  was  well  known  in 
Republican  circles,  having  served  as 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
Bedford.  He  was  bom  at  Mattapoi- 
sett  in  1839,  and  was  of  Mayflower 
ancestry.  After  several  years  of 
clerical  work  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Infantry,  serving  for  a  year.  In  his 
later  business  life,  Mr.  Soule  had 
been  president  of  Hathaway,  Soule 
&  Harrington,  Inc.,  shoe  manufac- 
turers, which  office  he  retained  until 
1895,  and  he  had  been  president  of 
the  Soule  Mill  and  City  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  making  cotton  goods. 
He  was  an  officer  or  director  in 
various    other    manufacturing    cor- 


porations. Mr.  Soule  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1878-79  and  was 
chairman  of.  the  Board  of  License 
Commissioners  in  1894.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
in  1896  and  served  until  1902  and 
was  president  of  that  body  in  the 
last  two  years  of  his  service.  He 
was  a  member  of  several  business 
and  social  organizations.  A  widow, 
a  son  and  two  daughters  survive 
him. 


HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD. 


The  cause  of  Protection  has  lost 
an  able  and  steadfast  advocate  in  the 
death  of  Henry  Carey  Baird,  which 
occurred  at  Wayne,  Pa.,  December 
30.  He  had  been  an  occasional 
contributor  to  The  Protectionist  in 
recent  years,  and  maintained  his  in- 
terest in  tariff  matters  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Baird  was  born  in  Brides- 
burg,  Pa.,  September  10,  1825,  so 
that  he  was  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year.  His  father  was  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  his  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Mathew  Carey,  a  dis- 
tinguished political  economist,  and 
his  uncle  was  Henry  C.  Carey,  who 
has  long  been  estimated  as  the  great- 
est of  all  economists,  Adam  Smith 
not  excepted.  When  Mr.  Baird  was 
yet  under  three  years  of  age,  his 
father  resigned  from  the  army  and 
purchased  a  farm  where  he  remained 
until  1835.  Thus  the  earliest  recol- 
lections of  Henry  Carey  Baird  were 
connected  with  life  on  a  farm  and 
with  the  country  school  which  he  at- 
tended. 

On  completing  his  education  in 
private  schools,  he  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1841  and  entered  the  firm  of 
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Carey  and  Hart,  founded  by  his 
grandfather,  Mathew  Carey,  in  1795, 
and  remained  a  publisher  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  the  title  becoming  in  1875 
Henry  C.  Baird  &  Company.  He 
established  in  1849-50  the  first  pub- 
lishing business  in  this  country  spe- 
cially confined  to  technical  literature, 
and  this  business  is  now  continued 
by  the  house.  In  this  department  of 
knowledge  he  performed  an  import- 
ant work  for  his  country,  and  the 
publications  of  this  concern  are 
known,  and  have  a  circulation 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  His 
early  studies  were  in  American  his- 
tory; but  during  the  financial  crisis 
of  1857,  which  had  been  long  pre- 
dicted by  his  uncle,  Henry  C.  Carey, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
writings  of  this  eminent  economist. 
He  was  soon  carried  captive  by  a 
conviction  of  the  far-reaching  effects 
of  the  fundamental  truths  of  this 
philosophy,  and  during  all  the  subse- 
quent years  he  endeavored  to  force 
an  acceptance  of  them  upon  man- 
kind. He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
newspaper  articles,  and  many  tracrs 
and  pamphlets  on  a  large  range  of 
economic  questions,  including  espe- 
cially the  tariff  and  the  currency. 
He  early  protested  against  the  re- 
sumption of  gold  payments  by  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  after  the 
war,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Greenback  Party  in  1875-76.  By 
this  party  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  State  Treasurer,  but  de- 
clined the  nomination,  saying  that  he 
was  entirely  without  political  ambi- 
tion. He  abandoned  this  organiza- 
tion in  1884  on  account  of  its  adop- 
tion of  a  free  trade  platform. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Baird  appeared  be- 
fore  the    committee    on    ways    and 


means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  earnestly  opposed  the  re- 
funding of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  in  4  1/2  per  cent,  fifteen-year 
and  4  per  cent,  thirty-year  bcmds, 
and  predicted  with  wonderful  fore- 
sight that  if  this  were  done  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  obliged  to  pur- 
chase these  bonds  before  maturity  at 
a  premium.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  defeating  a  bill  which  had 
passed  the  Senate  for  the  issue  of 
$500,000,000  thirty-year  4  1/2  per 
cent,  bonds.  He  apeared  before 
Congressional  Committees  several 
times  to  present  arguments  on  tariff 
and  currency  questions;  contributed 
able  economic  articles  to  a  leading 
American  cyclopedia;  and  in  1876 
discussed  the  currency  question  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  published 
his  numerous  tracts  and  pamphlets 
mainly  at  his  own  expense  and  dis- 
tributed them  through  the  mails  by 
tens  of  thousands,  whenever  he 
thought  they  would  advance  the 
cause  he  believed  to  be  necessary  to 
the  public  welfare. 

In  1850  Mr.  Baird  married  Eliza- 
beth Davis  Pennington,  of  Philadel- 
phia. She  died  in  1901,  leaving  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  Howard 
Gardiner.  During  the  past  few  years 
Mr.  Baird  has  been  ill  and  devoted 
comparatively  little  time  to  business. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club. 

Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  in  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Mr.  Baird  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Irish  World,  says 
of  him: 

He  was  mainly  an  industrial  pub- 
lisher, but  his  interest  in  Political  Econ- 
omy was  keen  from  first  to  last.  While 
he  never  equalled  his  grandfather  in  the 
number   of   his   pamphlets,   these   were 
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many  and  good.  For  his  uncle  he  had 
the  respect  of  a  good  scholar  for  a  great 
teacher.  He  shared  with  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  us  the  conviction  that  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Henry  C.  Carey  we  have  the 
permanent  foundation  of  economic 
teaching  for  all  time,  and  that  no 
change  of  fashion  in  economic  thought 
will  ever  supersede  them. 

My  liveliest  contact  with  him  was 
after  his  uncle's  death,  when  we  had  the 
duty  to  divide  Henry  C.  Carey's  books 
between  the  University,  of  which  I  was 
the  librarian,  and  his  family,  which  Mr. 
Baird  represented  as  his  uncle's  executor. 
It  was  a  hot  and  dusty  job,  but  he  made 
the  hours  pass  delightfully  with  his 
abundance  of  shrewd  comment,  his 
reminiscences  of  his  grandfather  and 
his  uncle,  his  association  of  this  and 
that  book  with  bits  of  history  or  biog- 
raphy. 

I  remember  his  pointing  out  that  the 
bulk  of  his  uncle's  library  was  not  of 
treatises  on  economics,  but  of  books  of 
travel,  and  compilations  of  statistics. 
In  fact,  he  had  small  use  for  the  econo- 
mists, except  perhaps  Adam  Smith, 
while  these  other  books  supplied  him 
with  the  raw  materials  of  his  economic 
writings.  He  used  to  compare  himself 
with  the  great  Swedish  chemist,  Berze- 
lius,  who  when  asked  where  was  his  ap- 
paratus, pointed  to  a  single  blow-pipe 
in  the  corner  of  his  library. 

Mr.  Baird  was  a  man  of  warm  friend- 
ships, and  of  still  warmer  family  affec- 
tions. I  met  him  but  once  in  the  home 
circle,  but  that  was  a  revelation  of  the 
man.  His  family  made  much  of  life  to 
him;  and  the  death  of  Mrs.  Baird  some 
years  was  a  blow  from  which  his  health 
never  rallied. 


repeat   itself,  although  we   fear  that  it 
will. — Camden   Post-Telegram. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SENA- 
TORIAL  ELECTION. 


We  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  the  opening  of  a  single 
soup  house  this  winter,  but  we  are  not 
free  from  the  apprehension  that  such  an 
occasion  may  arise.  President-elect 
Wilson's  decision  to  call  an  extra  ses- 
sion next  spring  to  revise  the  Tariff  has 
hastened  the  day  when  the  business  of 
the  country  must  suffer  from  Demo- 
cratic Tariff  changes.  In  the  past  these 
changes  have  been  accompanied  by  hard 
times.    Let  us  hope  that  history  will  not 


Republican   Caucus   Proceedings — ^Elec- 
tion of  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks  by  a 
Nearly  Unanimous  Republican 
Vote. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  interest- 
ing contest  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator in  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture would  fill  several  pages  of  this 
magazine,  and  we  present  a  con- 
densed report. 

At  a  conference  of  Republican 
members  on  January  6,  a  rule  was 
adopted  requiring  that  the  nominee 
must  secure  94  votes  in  caucus, 
which  was  two-thirds  of  the  number 
of  votes  necessary  for  election.  This 
rule  was  proposed  by  the  supporters 
of  McCall,  and  was  opposed  by  the 
Weeks  men,  but  the  latter  finally 
yielded  in  the  interest  of  harmony. 
Six  ballots  for  Senator  were  taken 
in  caucus  on  January  8.  The  first 
ballot,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  showed 
McCall  in  the  lead,  and  stood:  Mc- 
call,  63;  Weeks,  56;  Curtis  Guild, 
14;  Eben  S.  Draper,  13:  Frederick 
H.  Gillett,  5;  Robert  Luce,  4;  W.  M. 
Crane,  i;  John  Hays  Hammond,  i. 
On  the  second  ballot  McCall  went 
to  71  and  Weeks  to  61;  Draper 
dropped  to  9  and  Guild  to  12,  and 
W.  B.  Plunkett  had  3  votes.  On  the 
succeeding  four  ballots,  McCall's 
vote  ranged  from  72  to  73  and 
Weeks's  from  67  to  68:  Draper's 
dropped  to  5  on  the  third  ballot, 
.and  Guild's  to  8  on  the  fifth.  George 
P.  Lawrence  had  4  on  the  last  four 
ballots. 

The  contest  was  resumed  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  when    eleven    more  ballots 
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were  taken  without  result.  Mr. 
Weeks  was  in  the  lead  when  ad- 
journment was  had.  He  had  over- 
taken McCall  on  the  9th  ballot  of  the 
series  and  the  third  of  the  afternoon, 
when  he  secured  71  votes  to  67  for 
McCall.  On  the  17th  ballot  Weeks 
had  73  and  McCall  66.  Guild's  vote 
ranged  from  8  to  12;  Draper's  from 
2  to  5 ;  and  Lawrence's  from  3  to  7. 
John  L.  Bates  had  4  votes  on  the 
14th  ballot. 

On  Fiiday,  January  10,  only  five 
ballots  were  taken,  when  the  caucus 
adjourned  until  Monday  afternoon. 
The  second  ballot  on  this  day  (and 
the  19th  of  the  series)  showed  Mc- 
Call again  in  the  lead,  he  having  74 
to  70  for  Weeks.  On  the  22d  ballot 
McCall  had  73,  votes,  Weeks  71 
Guild  9,  Draper  2,  and  Lawrence  2. 

On  Monday,  January  13,  the  cau- 
cus proceeded  to  break  the  dead- 
lock by  nominating  on  the  ninth  bal- 
lot of  the  day  and  the  thirty-first 
since  the  balloting  began.  Congress- 
man John  W.  Weeks,  and  by  making 
his  nomination  unanimous.  The  bal- 
loting started  with  Weeks  leading 
McCall  by  one  vote.  He  steadily  in- 
creased his  lead  on  the  succeeding 
ballots,  until  on  the  30th  ballot  he 
received  91  votes  to  63  for  McCall. 
The  31st  and  last  ballot  was  as  fol- 
lows: John  W.  Weeks,  97;  Samuel 
W.  McCall,  57;  Curtis  Guild,  5; 
George  P.  Lawrence,  i;  Robert 
Luce,  I. 

Weeks  thus  had  not  only  14  more 
than  a  bare  majority  (83)  of  the  Re- 
publican membership  of  the  Legisla- 
ture (164) — ^three  members  being 
unable  to  be  present  because  of  ill- 
ness— but  he  had  three  more  than 
two-thirds  (94)  of  a  majority  of  the 


total  present  membership  of  the 
Legislature,  including  all  parties 
(278)  two  of  the  members  having 
died  since  the  November  election, 
and  no  special  election  to  fill  the 
vacancies  having  been  held.  The 
nomination  of  Mr.  Weeks  was  made 
tmanimous  on  motion  of  Senator 
Allen,  a  McCall  leader,  and  of  Rep- 
resentative Sherburne  of  Brookline, 
a  Guild  leader. 

On  Tuesday,  January  14,  John  W. 
Weeks  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  by  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  each  House  voting  sep- 
arately. The  vote  on  the  Senate 
was:  John  W.  Weeks,  26;  Sherman 
L.  Whipple  (Democrat),  11;  John  A. 
Keliher.  i;  John  A.  Kebber,  i.  In 
the  House:  John  W.  Weeks,  134; 
Sherman  L.  Whipple  (Dem.),  69; 
John  Graham  Brooks  (Progressive), 
5;  John  F.  Meaney  (Dem.),  3; 
James  B.  Carrol  (Dem.),  3;  Charles 
A.  De  Courcy  (Dem.),  3 ;  Charles  S. 
Hamlin  (Dem.),  2;  John  A.  Thayer 
(Dem.),  2;  John  F.  Fitzgerald 
(Dem.),  2;  Andrew  J.  Peters  (Dem.), 
i;  Robert  Luce  (Rep.),  i;  Philip  J. 
O'Connell  (Dem.),  i ;  Richard  Olney, 
2d  (Dem.),  i;  John  P.  Sweeney 
(Dem.),  I ;  Harvey  H.  Pratt  (Dem.), 
i;  Geo.  Fred  Williams  (Dem.),  i; 
Rev.  Roland  D.  Sawyer,  i ;  Curtis 
Guild  (Rep.),  i;  Joseph  H.  O'Neil 
(Dem.),  I.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Democratic  vote  was  much  scat- 
tered. Of  the  135  Republicans  pres- 
ent, all  but  one,  Naphen  of  Natick, 
voted  for  Weeks.  Naphen,  who 
had  refused  to  go  into  the  caucus, 
voted  for  Guild.  The  vote  for  Luce 
came  from  Cowls  of  Amherst,  who 
had  voted  for  McCall  from  start  to 
finish  in  the  caucus. 
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At  noon,  on  Wednesday,  January 
IS,  ithe  Senate  and  House  met  in 
joint  convention,  to  complete  the 
formalities  of  the  election,  and  after 
a  comparison  of  journals  John  W. 
Weeks  was  declared  elected  United 
States  Senator  for  the  term  of  six 
years  from  March  4  next. 

After  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Weeks  by  the  Republican  caucus, 
the  Democratic  members  held  a  con- 
ference, and  after  the  usual  monkey 
and  parrot  time,  during  which  sev- 
eral members  left  the  room,  Sher- 
man L.  Whipple  was  nominated  for 
Senator. 


The  New  Senator. 

Hon.  John  Wingate  Weeks  was 
born  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  April  11, 
i860,  and  passed  his  early  boyhood 
on  a  farm.  In  1881  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  United  States  naval 
academy,  and  performed  the  duties 
of  a  midshipman  three  years.  For 
eight  years  preceding  the  war  with 
Spain  he  commanded  a  division  of 
the  Massachusetts  naval  brigade, 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  From 
1886  to  1888  he  was  assistant  land 
commissioner  for  the  Florida  South- 
ern railroad,  and  in  the  latter  year 
he  formed  the  financial  connections 
in  Boston  with  which  he  has  since  re- 
mained. Because  of  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  coast  defence  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  Gov.  Wolcott  made  him 
a  member  of  the  military  advisory 
board.  From  1900  to  1902  he 
served  as  alderman  in  Newton,  and 
for  two  years  following  he  was 
Mayor  of  that  city. 

In  1905  he  was  elected  to  the  59th 
Congress,  and  early  in  his  first  term 
he  acquired  commanding  influence  in 
that  body.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
60th,  6ist  and  62d  Congresses,  and 


last  fall  he  was  re-elected  to  the  63d 
Congress,  after  a  warm  contest,  by  a 
plurality  of  2,351.  He  received  15,- 
934  votes,  to  13,583  for  Mitchell, 
Democrat,  and  5,853  for  Fiel,  pro- 
gressive. During  his  four  terms  in 
the  House,  he  has  served  on  several 
important  committees,  including 
those  of  banking  and  currency,  agri- 
culture, and  post-offices  and  post 
roads,  being  chairman  of  the  latter 
in  the  61  st  Congress.  He  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Monetary 
Commission.  He  has  taken  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  shaping  of  im- 
portant legislation  relating  to  the 
tariff,  banking  and  currency  reform, 
conservation  of  natural  resources, 
the  navy  and  merchant  marine;  and 
he  secured  the  passage  through  the 
House  of  the  WTiite  Mountain  forest 
reserve  bill,  against  the  strong  oppo- 
sition of  both  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

Throughout  his  Congressional 
career,  Mr.  Weeks  has  shown  him- 
self a  man  of  high  character,  great 
capacity  and  sound  judgment.  He 
possesses  extensive  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  tariff,  particularly 
as  it  affects  New  England  interests; 
and  we  believe  that  as  Senator  he 
will  continue  a  sturdy  champion  of 
the  system  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industries. 


ON  AN  EVEN  TRADING  BASIS. 


From  Indmtrial  Canada. 
When  the  reciprocity  campaigrn  was 
at  its  height  the  opponents  of  the  pact 
argued  that  Canada  would  secure  all  the 
benefits  offered  by  the  United  States  at 
that  time  as  soon  as  the  Democrats 
came  into  power.  They  claimed  that 
reciprocity  was  only  a  shrewd  anticipa- 
tion of  the  inevitable.  Their  prophecies 
have  come  true.  The  Democrats  are  in 
power,   and   many    of   the   benefits   for 
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which   we   were  asked  to   pay   so   dear 
will  be  forced  on  us  for  nothing. 

The  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
imposed  on  Canadian  dutiable  goods  by 
the  United  States  is  45  per  cent.,  while 
that  imposed  by  Canada  against  United 
States'  dutiable  goods  is  only  25  per 
cent.  By  all  means  let  the  United 
States  reduce  their  tariff  until  it  reaches 
the  level  of  the  Canadian  tariff.  This 
will  put  the  two  countries  on  an  even 
trading  basis.  During  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1912,  we  imported  from  the 
United  States  goods  valued  at  $356,- 
368,179,  and  exported  to  the  United 
States  goods  valued  at  $120,534,993. 
With  equal  tariffs  the  balance  of  trade 
will  be  more  in  our  favor. 


PROTECTION  AND  THE 
CANADIAN  WEST. 


The  growth  of  protection  senti- 
ment in  Western  Canada  is  attract- 
ing attention.  The  Calgary  Standard 
claims  that,  "Without  a  reasonable 
protective  tariff  the  plains  of  Al- 
berta and  Saskatchewan  cannot 
build  up  industrial  cities;  at  the  best 
they  will  be  only  flour  mills  and 
warehouses  based  upon  the  one  in- 
dustry of  wheat-growing.  With 
protection,  moderate  protection — 
the  national  policy — the  manufac- 
turer can  afford  to  launch  out  into 
making  the  many  articles  of  domes- 
tic and  industrial  use  for  which 
there  is  a  market  at  his  door.  Even 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are  com- 
mencing to  realize  the  value  of  pro- 
tection. They  are  beginning  to  see 
that  these  provinces  cannot  become 
peopled  with  artisans  and  mechanics 
as  well  as  farmers  and  ranchers  ex- 
cept the  infant  industry  is  given  a. 
fighting  chance  for  its  life." 

It  is  an  erroneous  impression  that 
manufacturing  is  confined  to  the 
East  and  that  the  West  is  devoted  to 
grain  growing.     Statistics  for   1900 


and  1910  show  that  manufacturing 
increased  in  the  West  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  East.  During  that 
period  the  increase  in  value  of  prod- 
ucts for  the  whole  of  Canada  was 
142  per  cent.;  for  the  western  prov- 
inces the  percentages  of  increase 
were:  Alberta,  1,323  per  cent.;, 
British  Columbia,  234  per  cent.;. 
Manitoba,  315  per  cent.;  and  Sas- 
katchewan, 871  per  cent.;  far  ex- 
ceeding the  percentages  of  increase 
in  the  eastern  provinces. 

Canada  is  rapidly  learning  the 
lesson  pointed  out  by  General  Grant 
when  he  said,  "The  American  sys- 
tem of  locating  manufactories  next 
to  the  plow  and  -pasture  has  pro- 
duced a  result  noticeable  by  the  in- 
telligent portion  of  all  commercial 
nations." 


ANNUAL  WOOL  REVIEW. 


The  annual  wool  review  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  for  1912  has  been 
issued.  The  report  places  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  fit 
for  shearing,  at  38481,000,  a  de- 
crease of  1,280,000  from  their  fig- 
ures for  191 1.  Of  the  decrease  555,- 
000  is  placed  in  the  western  group  of 
wool  producing  states,  555,000  in  the 
eastern  section  and  50,000  in  the 
southern  states.  The  clip  of  wool 
from  these  sheep,  exclusive  of  pulled 
wool  is  estimated  at  262,543,000 
pounds,  a  decrease  of  14,504,500 
pounds  over  191 1.  The  scoured 
equivalent  is  106,566,652  pounds,  a 
decrease  of  3,029,543.  Pulled  wools 
are  estimated  at  41,500,000  in  grease 
and  30,300,000  scoured,  giving  a 
total  of  304,043400  pounds  of  wool 
with  a   scoured  equivalent  of  136,- 
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866,652  pounds.  The  average 
weight  per  fleece  was  6.82  and  the 
value  of  the  191 2  wool  product  was 
$76,020,229,  an  increase  of  $9,448,- 
892  over  the  value  in  191 1,  with  15,- 
000,000  pounds  more  wool.  The 
average  scoured  price  for  fleece 
wool  was  554  cents  and  that  of 
pulled  wool  56  cents.  The  available 
supply  of  wool  to  Oct.  i,  1912,  was 
659,586,561  pounds.  The  report 
says  on  general  conditions,  in  part: 

The  year  1912  marked  an  improve- 
ment on  191 1  in  briskness  of  trade  and 
values  realized.  This  improvement  set 
in  early  in  the  year,  or  indeed  began 
before  the  year  191 1  ended.  A  favor- 
able factor  at  that  time  was  the  report 
of  the  Tariff  Board,  emphasizing  the 
need  of  protection  for  the  American 
wool  manufacture.  A  distinct  gain  in 
the  wool  and  woolen  trade  was  noted 
immediately  afterward.  In  January 
healthy  conditions  in  the  wool  market 
became  pronounced.  For  a  time  the 
strike  at  Lawrence,  affecting  very  large 
worsted  mills,  was  an  unfavorable  influ- 
ence. But  this  trouble,  after  all,  in- 
volved only  a  fraction  of  the  American 
worsted  machinery.  Throughout  Janu- 
ary and  February  the  wool  market  at 
Boston  continued  firm,  the  belief  gain- 
ing ground  that  the  new  clip  would  be 
marked  by  higlier  prices  if  anything. 
Not  even  the  threatening  talk  of  the 
politicians  in  Congress  could  retard 
trade  or  depress  prices.  .  .  . 

The  year  had  emphasized  again  the 
close  interdependence  between  wool 
growing  and  wool  manufacturing  in  the 
United    States.      The    previous    year    of 

191 1  had  been  an  unsatisfactory  one  for 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  wool  market 
had  lagged.  Meanwhile  stocks  of  goods 
on  hand  had  become  perilously  reduced. 
Merchants  and  clothing  manufacturers 
did  not  place  their  orders  for  fabrics  in 
large  quantities,  but  their  buying  was 
steady  and  constant,  and  very  soon  the 
machinery  of  the  mills  was  again  fully 
employed.     The  good  trade  of  the  year 

1912  is  to  be  explained  by  the  great 
consuming  power  of  the  American  peo- 


ple, brought  to  bear  on  a  market  at  the 
beginning  almost  bare  of  woolen  goods. 

All  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
year  is  to  supply  the  demand  from 
month  to  month.  No  surplus  stocks  :»f 
goods  have  been  accumulated  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  so  that  in  spite  of  politics  the 
new  year  should  open  with  the  wool 
market  in  a  reasonably  strong  position, 
scarcely  ever  before  so  bare  of  wool  in 
the  hands  of  either  dealers  or  manufac- 
turers. However,  no  repetition  of  the 
good  trade  of  1912  can  be  anticipated, 
for  tariff  revision  downward  is  not  far 
remote,  and  this  menace  will  become 
very  grave  and  imminent  as  the  spring 
months  are  approaching.  .  .  . 

Tariff  ag^itation,  which  was  the  banc 
of  the  wool  business  in  191 1,  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  uncertainty 
existing  in  the  wool  market  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  true  that  many  believed 
that  the  discordant  elements  in  Con- 
gress could  never  agree  upon  a  tariff 
bill  on  wool  and  its  manufactures,  while 
others  felt  confident  that  should  nn 
agreement  be  reached  and  a  bill  adopted 
by  both  houses  President  Taft  would 
interpose  his  veto  and  thus  prevent  the 
enactment  of  any  new  law.  Neverthe- 
less much  uncertainty  existed,  accom- 
panied by  a  feeling  of  hope  that  in  the 
end  the  situation  would  be  saVed  and 
disaster  to  the  industry  deferred  if  not 
entirely  prevented. 


WILSON  AND  JEFFERSON. 

Froik  the  New  York  Trihune. 

The  accident  of  birth  made  Wood- 
row  Wilson  a  Virginian,  but  his 
Staunton  speech  shows  how  far  re- 
moved in  ideas  he  is  from  Virginia 
tradition.  Jefferson  founded  the 
Virginia  school  of  thought,  and 
Madison,  Monroe  and  Tyler  were  all 
diligent  pupils  in  it.  Now  a  new 
Virginia  President  is  about  to  be 
inaugurated  who  knows  not  Jeffer- 
son and  talks  to  the  people  of  his 
native  state  in  a  language  which 
most  of  them  find  unintelligible. 

Jefferson  held  that  liberty  and  the 
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pursuit  of  happiness  were  best  pro- 
moted by  the  enlargement  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  the  restriction  of 
governmental  interference  with  such 
rights.  He  believed  that  people 
would  be  freest  and  most  satisfied  if 
they  were  left  to  their  own  resources 
in  working  out  their  own  destinies. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  men  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  rise  or  fall  according 
to  their  own  merit,  the  impersonal 
law  of  competition  mechanically 
fixing  the  rewards  of  the  winners 
and  losers.  To  suggest  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  should  be 
abolished  and  a  new  standard  of 
compensations  devised,  according  to 
which  the  government  would  be 
compelled  to  measure  the  compensa- 
tion allowed  by  adjusting  it  to  some 
vag^e  abstraction  of  "social  ser- 
vice," would  have  appalled  and  out- 
raged Jefferson,  who  could  not  but 
have  seen  in  it  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  tyranny  of  government  against 
which  Virginia  protested  when  it 
wrote  **Sic  semper  tyrannis"  on  its 
intelligently. 

In  saying  that  some  centralized 
authority  must  regulate  wages, 
salaries  and  profits,  not  by  taxing 
them  all  equally,  but  by  singling  out 
some  as  earned  and  others  as  un- 
earned through  "service,"  Mr.  Wil- 
son may  be  in  line  with  the  socialis- 
tic conception  of  government,  but  he 
is  not  in  line  with  what  Jefferson 
taught  and  what  the  Democratic 
party  has  always  accepted  as  sound 
doctrine,  whether  intelligently  or  un- 
intelligently. 

Mr.  Wilson  remarked  at  Staunton 
that  "Virginia  herself  in  the  conven- 
tion showed  no  great  enthusiasm 
for  my  nomination."  It  would  prob- 
ably have  shown  much  less  if  he  had 
had  a  birthday  last  May  and  had 


made  at  his  birthplace  the  glaringly 
anti-Jefferson  speech  which  he  de- 
livered there  the  other  day. 


FROM    CHURCH    TO    TARIFF. 


We  were  told  when  we  had  our 
first  lesson  in  civics  that  our  Consti- 
tution prohibits  any  establishment  o£ 
religion,  and  forbids  any  religious^ 
test  as  a  qualification  for  office. 
This  is  true,  as  true  as  anything  oa. 
paper,  but  the  union  of  Church  and. 
State  was  bred  in  the  colonial  bone- 
and  died  slowly  in  the  fiesh. 

In  the  colonial  period  the  Church, 
of  England  had  what  we  may  call  anj 
imperfect  establishment  here.  There- 
were  no  Bishops,  but  the  English 
clergy  had  divers  leg^l  privileges  re- 
sented by  the  old  Knickerbocker  ele- 
ment in  New  York,  by  Huguenots 
and  Puritans.  In  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  a  powerful  landed  interest 
upheld  the  Church  of  England,  its 
glebes,  and  its  claims  to  sundry  dues^ 
of  tobacco.  Later  romance  paints 
the  immortal  Patrick  Henry  as 
nobly  denouncing  clerical  tyrants, 
but  his  pwn  words  are  too  plain  to 
be  wheedled  away — ^the  clergy  did 
not  retain  him  on  their  side,  hence 
he  took  the  other.  Jefferson  fou»d 
it  a  harder  task  to  disestablish  the 
Church  in  Virginia  than  to  soften 
the  penal  code,  or  to  uproot  primo- 
geniture. 

New  England  had  a  sort  of  Puri- 
tan establishment  of  her  own,  and 
Brooks  Adams's  book,  "The  Eman- 
cipation of  Massachusetts,"  is  a 
curious  study.  The  American  Revo- 
lution broke  many  old  ties,  the 
French  Revolution  burst  forth  like- 
a  volcano,  the  second  war  witb 
Great  Britain  was  a  long  past  mile- 
stone, and  yet  Massachusetts  con- 
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tinued  to  levy  taxes  for  her  estab- 
lished Church.  Scores  of  old  men 
and  women  remember  the  last  days 
of  the  Puritan  establishment  of 
Maine,  and  such  institutions  always 
have  a  traditional  force  that  lingers 
after  their  legal  downfall.  In  South 
Carolina,  the  old  Church  of  Eng- 
land influence  counted  for  much  in 
politics  even  after  the  war  for  the 
Union.  New  Hampshire's  legal  re- 
quirement that  an  office-holder  must 
be  a  Protestant  remained  on  paper 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  effective. 

Pennsylvania  virtually  established 
the  Society  of  Friends.  To  do  the 
Friends  justice,  they  ruled  with  a 
mildness  rare  in  those  rough  old 
days,  yet  their  influence  in  business, 
in  society,  in  the  courts  was  that  of 
a  humane  establishment.  In  the 
whole  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
French  and  Spanish  priests  were 
potent  forces,  and  the  old  problem  of 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  regulation  has 
revived  with  the  Philippines.  Noth- 
ing is  further  from  the  purpose  of 
this  article  than  to  discuss  any  of  the 
<:ontroverted  points.  It  merely 
aims  to  show  that  the  established 
church  idea  lingered  long  with  us, 
and  is  not  yet  extinct. 

Moral,  if  every  President  from 
Washington  to  Taft  has  found  out 
that  the  Established  Church  prin- 
ciple dies  hard,  let  the  sanguine  tar- 
iff smashers  remember  that  the  Pro- 
tective tariff  principle  was  active  in 
colonial  Massachusetts  so  far  back 
as  1667.  It  underlies  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1789.  It  ruled  the  teaching  of 
Hamilton,  Jefferson  and  Madison.  It 
won  the  support  of  the  great  orator 
Webster  and  the  great  warrior  Jack- 
son. Allow  for  the  old  English  stat- 
utes, and  we  may  say  of  the  tariff 


that  it  has  come  down  to  us  with  the 
conunon  law  and  trial  by  jury. 
Furthermore,  when  in  any  part  of 
this  country  a  religious  establish- 
ment has  been  thrown  down,  the  act 
was  final — ^no  new  establishment  was 
reared.  Whenever  we  have  dis- 
carded Protection  (and  we  never  cut 
it  out  by  the  roots),  we  are  always 
glad  to  reestablish  it. 

Of  course  there  is  no  logical  con- 
nection between  any  set  of  religious 
doctrines  and  an  economic  system. 
Yet  there  is  an  intellectual  associa- 
tion. To  disestablish  a  religious 
body  is  not  so  easy  as  dreamers 
think.  To  uproot  a  tariff  system 
may  be  quite  difficult.  R.  R. 


THE  PLATFORM  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 


Fnm  LetMe't  Waefcly. 

The  mission  of  the  Republican  party 
is  not  ended.  It  will  continue  to  lead 
the  bahle  for  cleaner  politics,  more 
efficient  administration  and  the  amelio- 
ration of  social  and  industrial  wrong^s. 
Its  platform  and  its  belief  can  be  sum- 
marized in  a  few  words,  as  follows: 

A  government  of  law  and  order. 

A  tariff  that  will  protect  American 
labor,  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  investor. 

The  closest  economy  compatible  with 
the  most  efficient  public  service. 

The  choice  of  public  officials  solely 
because  of  their  fitness  and  capacity. 

Such  expenditures  for  good  roads, 
public  schools,  the  care  of  the  indigent 
and  insane  and  the  public  welfare  as  the 
advancing  needs  of  the  commonwealth 
require. 

A  policy  that  will  conserve  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  each  of  the 
States  forever  its  forests  and  water 
powers. 

The  rule  of  the  people  under  well-es- 
tablished constitutional  guarantees  that 
will  tend  to  promote  their  health,  hap- 
piness and  safety. 

What  more  can  we  want?  Let  the 
people  rule. 
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TARIFF  VIEWS  OF  VARIOUS  EDITORS. 


The  Democrats  and  the  Tariff. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
the  tariff  hearings  which  began  at 
Washington  on  Monday  are  simply  a 
bUnd  to  cover  decisions  that  have  al- 
ready been  reached.  New  England 
manufacturers  who  sought  to  present 
their  case  as  to  boots  and  shoes  were 
limited  to  half  an  hour's  time.  The 
same  experience  has  befallen  others 
who  were  interested  in  rates  on  a  va- 
riety of  products.  Textiles  will  have 
more  attention,  but  it  is  evident  that 
woolens  will  be  cut  rather  short.  Cot- 
tons are  largely  manufactured  in  the 
South,  and  they  will  get  a  better  degree 
of  study.  Altogether  the  hearings  bid 
fair  to  take  on  a  sheerly  partisan  char- 
acter.— Boston  Kerald. 

Independency  of  Schedules. 

Whether  a  tariff  scheme  is  desigrned 
with  particular  reference  to  protection 
or  whether  with  reference  to  revenue 
only  it  is  important  that  its  schedules 
shall  bear  equally.  Schedules  are  in- 
ter-dependent and  not  independent.  The 
articles  of  one  schedule  are  the  finished 
product  of  one  man  and  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  another.  Not  infrequently 
(from  certain  viewpoints)  finished  prod- 
ucts of  a  plurality  of  schedules  are  the 
raw  materials  of  some  manufacturer. 
There  are  also  the  tools  of  trade  of  a 
variety  of  industries  to  be  regarded  and 
aids  and  accessories  of  various  descrip- 
tions. Overlooking  all  this  the  down- 
ward revisionists  in  their  previous  pop- 
gun efforts  not  only  materially  reduced 
tariffs  to  some  or  many  but  fixed  tariffs 
on  things  these  had  to  purchase  at  a 
figure  that  would  have  made  their  price 
to  the  factory  buyer  relatively  higher 
than  before,  subjecting  him  to  a  double 
handicap.  In  a  general  revision  worked 
out  harmoniously  "from  agate  to  zinc" 
it  is  much  easier  to  avoid  such  blunders, 
though  eternal  vigilance  is  required  to 
render  the  most  carefully  constructed 
tariff  bill  absolutely  immune  from  such 


blemishes.  —  Pittsburg     (Pa.)     Gazette- 
Times. 


Tariff  and  Congress. 

Congress  will  give  a  good  deal  of 
attention  this  month  to  the  tariff.  Per- 
haps you  do  not  take  any  interest  in  the 
tariff,  but  if  you  do  not,  you  can't  have 
the  faintest  idea  what  tariff  revision 
means  to  those  who  have  something  at 
stake.  Of  course,  importers  are  for  a 
low  tariff.  It  would  help  them  to  sell 
more  foreign-made  goods  in  this  coun- 
try. A  good  many  persons  who  are 
neither  importers  nor  producers  also 
want  a  low  tariff.  They  figure  that  they 
could  get  overcoats,  and  underwear,  and 
cutlery,  and  chinaware,  and  other  things 
into  the  composition  of  which  labor  en- 
ters largely,  at  lower  prices  than  they 
pay  now.  But  the  people  who  produce 
these  things  want  to  have  a  tariff  on  to 
help  meet  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad.  Some 
pretty  staunch  Democrats  will  be  found 
arguing  for  protection,  too,  at  least  in- 
directly, when  the  chance  is  given. — 
Mil  ford  Journal. 


Revising  the  Tariff. 

What  the  Democrats  want  to  do  now 
is  to  equalize  the  tariff  burden  and  not 
start  a  new  system  of  reduction  that 
will  upset  business  and  cripple  indus- 
tries. President-elect  Wilson's  idea  of 
acting  with  caution  and  sanity  is  right. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  high  food- 
stuffs and  work  for  all  hands  to  do  than 
to  have  cheap  supplies  at  the  expense 
of  enforced  idleness.  —  Valdosta  (Ga.) 
Times. 


Carnegie  on  Tariff  Revision. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  high  protection. 
Few  Americans  understand  so  thor- 
oughly its  ins  and  outs  or  are  more  fa- 
piiliar  with  business  conditions.  In  a 
letter  to  a  Pittsburgh  paper  Mr.   Car- 
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negie  reassures  manufacturers  in  that 
protection  centre.    He  writes: 

"I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  no  appre- 
hension of  disaster  arising  from  the 
change  of  administration;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  many  manufac- 
tured articles.  ...  As  with  rails,  so 
with  other  products.  The  aim  of  pro- 
tection at  first  is  to  enable  us  to  obtain 
free  trade.  People  need  not  lie  awake 
of  nights  fearing  disaster  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  from  any  legislation 
that  is  to  come." 

Tariff  revision  downward  is  coming  as 
sure  as  the  sun  shines.  Manufacturers 
may  as  well  make  up  their  minds  to  it. 
Only  those  enjoying  abnormally  high 
protection,  to  which  they  have  no  right, 
need  feel  disturbed.  The  manufacturer 
who  makes  honest  goods  and  sells  them 
at  a  fair  price  has  nothing  to  fear.  Mr. 
Carnegie  sets  them  a  good  example. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 


erected.  That  would  be  flying  in  the 
face  of  a  desire  that  has  been  expressed 
so  plainly  that  we  cannot  see  how  Mr. 
Wilson  can  dispute  or  doubt  it. — Spring- 
field Union. 


The  Policy  of  Protection, 

If  President-elect  Wilson  and  his 
Democratic  advisers  are  contemplating 
a  general  assault  upon  the  principle  of 
protection  all  along  the  line  when  Con- 
gress convenes  in  extra  session  to  re- 
vise the  tariff,  they  would  do  well  to 
pause  and  consider  certain  things.  First 
and  foremost  is  the  point  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  of  this  country  un- 
questionably desire  a  continuance  of  the 
protective  system.  For  once,  the  host 
which  has  defended  our  industrial  sys- 
tem against  domestic  and  foreign  foes 
in  so  many  campaigns  was  divided,  and 
the  minority  triumphed.  Yet  the  pro- 
tectionist idea  unquestionably  predomi- 
nates in  this  country,  as  it  has  for  many 
years  past. 

President-elect  Wilson,  who  so  con- 
stantly assures  us  of  his  deep  respect 
for  the  people  and  their  wishes  in  gov- 
ernmental matters,  would  do  well  to 
give  heed  to  that  point.  Here  and  there 
he  can  promote  the  movement  to  reduce 
duties  without  doing  violence  to  the 
doctrine  which  finds  favor  with  the 
large  majority  of  Americans,  and  with 
positive  benefit  to  the  public.  But  he  is 
not  warranted  in  reversing  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  our  whore 
governmental       structure       has      been 


Lose  Enthusiasm  for  Free  Trade. 

The  first  essential  of  free-trade  legis- 
lation is  that  the  work  shall  be  bossed 
by  budding  statesmen  who  have  had  but 
little  seasoned  experience  in  govern- 
mental affairs.  The  trouble  is  that  as 
soon  as  a  legislator  has  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  problems  of 
government  and  the  needs  of  American 
industry  he  is  likely  to  lose  a  grreat  deal 
of  his  enthusiasm  for  free  trade.  For 
that  reason  we  can  understand  if  we 
cannot  fully  sympathize  with  the  desire 
of  President-elect  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Bryan  to  relegate  the  veterans  to  the 
rear. — Springfield  Union. 


Divided  on  the  Tariff. 

Let  the  Democrats  take  warning. 
Let  Mr.  Wilson,  now  that  the  campaign 
is  over,  take  a  definite  stand.  Let  Mr. 
Underwood  and  Mr.  Bryan  if  possible 
compose  their  differences  about  wool 
and  metals.  Let  such  Democrats  as  be- 
lieve in  protection  indicate  where  in 
their  judgment  it  should  apply,  and  let 
such  Democrats  as,  while  decrying  pro- 
tection as  a  steal  yet  want  a  share  while 
the  stealing  continues,  state  the  amount 
of  the  plunder  they  think  is  coming  to 
them.  Now  is  the  accepted  time;  now 
the  day  for  agreement.  A  little  while 
and  it  may  be  too  late. 

Confession  is  good  for  the  soul.  Es- 
pecially when  the  truth  is  already 
known.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
Democrats  are  divided  on  the  tariff,  that 
there  are  free  traders  and  protection- 
ists in  that  party,  and  all  of  us  have  just 
seen  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a 
party  divided  against  itself  at  the  polls 
cannot  stand. — ^Washington  Star. 


Reducing  the  Tariff. 

Those  who  incline  to  the  belief  that 
there  will  be  no  serious  revision  down- 
ward in  our  tariff  schedules  next  spring 
are  likely  to  be  disappointed.  While 
there  are  some  Democrats  with  protec- 
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tionist  proclivities,  and  several  in  the 
party  who,  quite  naturally,  would  avert 
a  business  upheaval,  such  as  violent  tar- 
iff changes  might  precipitate,  the  record 
of  the  party  in  the  last  two  sessions, 
and  its  emphatic  campaign  pledges  for 
tariff  revision,  leave  it  no  choice  but  to 
^o  ahead  with  the  work  of  reduction. 
Business  seems  gradually  to  be  adjust- 
ing itself  to  this  view,  which  it  now  re- 
gards as  inevitable;  and  it  is  probable 
will  look  upon  the  outcome  with  less 
forebodings  than  has  been  its  wont. — 
New  York  Financial  American. 


Less  Radical  in  Practice  Than  in 
Theory. 

In  the  present  and  immediately  pro- 
spective situation  at  the  American  seat 
of  government  there  are  certain  factors 
that  may  be  easily  recognized  and  reck- 
oned with.  The  Republican  party,  that 
has  dominated  national  affairs  almost 
continuously  for  half  a  century,  is  going 
out  of  office;  the  Democratic  party,  that 
has  had  barely  eight  years  of  experi- 
ence in  national  governmental  manage- 
ment during  this  long  period,  is  coming 
in.  The  proved  Republican  tariff  policy 
is  protective;  the  professed  Democratic 
tariff  policy  is  anti-protective.  The  na- 
tion has  prospered  marvelously  under 
Republican  rule  despite  occasional  se- 
ver^ industrial  depressions;  during  the 
brief  period  of  Democratic  rule  it  un- 
derwent an  industrial  panic.  The  Re- 
publican platform  in  the  national  cam- 
paign of  1912  pledged  adherence  to  the 
policies  with  which  the  name  of  the 
party  has  been  identified  for  the  last 
fifty  years;  the  Democratic  platform 
pledged  a  departure  from,  and,  in  some 
cases,  an  absolute  reversal  of,  those 
policies.  Notwithstanding,  the  Demo- 
cratic President-elect  assures  the  coun- 
try that  he  will  not  approve  legislation 
calculated  to  disturb  business,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  practice  the 
Democratic  party  will  not  be  nearly  so 
radical  as  it  is  in  theory. — Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


were  predicting  disturbance  and  disaster 
to  follow  Democratic  tariff  revision — 
and  with  these  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought.  The  country  has  the  common 
sense  to  realize  that  the  Democratic 
party,  that  is  to  say,  about  half  the  pop- 
ulation, is  as  vitally  interested  in  main- 
taining and  increasing  prosperity  as  the 
rest.  It  has  an  additional  incentive  to 
this  end  in  the  desire  to  keep  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  and  continue  its 
rule.  Those  who  favor  tariff  revision — 
and  they  are  not  confined  to  Democrats 
—believe  that  if  it  is  judiciously  done, 
it  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  indus- 
tries and  trade  of  the  country.  That  it 
will  be  judiciously  done  is  the  assurance 
given  by  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  every 
utterance  on  the  subject.  —  Portland 
Argus. 


Put  Your  Trust  in  Wilson. 

Only   the  extreme   protectionists   are 
left  among  those  who,  a  few  weeks  ago. 


The  Earlier  the  Better. 

The  country  would  be  glad  to  know 
as  quickly  as  possible  whether  Mr.  Un- 
derwood is  going  to  pursue  the  same 
haphazard  policy  at  the  extra  session  or 
whether  he  is  going  to  embrace  frankly 
the  theory  of  one  set  of  President-elect 
Wilson's  speeches,  that  eyery  form  of 
protection  is  injurious  to  everybody,  or 
the  theory  of  another  set  of  speeches  by 
the  same  authority,  that  all  the  country 
needs  is  a  system  of  protection  equal- 
ized and  made  perfect.  When  Mr.  Un- 
derwood puts  his  cards  down  on  the 
table  industry  and  commerce  will 
breathe  easier.  They  would  rather  see 
the  cards  than  keep  on  guessing  what 
sort  of  cards  the  Alabama  professor  has 
up  his  sleeve. — New  York  Tribune. 

Free  Trade  Is  Absurd. 

While  the  Democratic  party  is  not  a 
unit  on  the  matter  of  tariff  legislation, 
there  being  a  multiplicity  of  views  on 
the  intricate  problem  as  to  what  would 
be  the  wisest  thing  to  do,  still  the  tri- 
umph of  that  party,  at  the  end  of  years 
of  hard  fighting,  on  positive  pronounce- 
ments for  a  tariff  for  revenue  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  Democratic  party 
defend  its  record  by  redeeming  its 
pledges. 

It  is  absurd  to  talk  about  free  trade — 
there  are  no  free  traders  now — for  the 
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expenses  of  the  government  must  be 
raised  by  duties  imposed  ^  on  imports, 
and  if  properly  and  equitably  placed 
there  will  necessarily  be  large  incidental 
protection.  This  will  not  be  protection 
for  protection's  sake,  but  it  will  be  inci- 
dent to  the  collection  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  money  to  run  the  govern- 
ment— Nashville  American. 


THE   NON-PARTISAN   TARIFF 
COMMISSION  SCHEME. 


The  South  Needs  to  Watch  the  Tariff 
Question. 

In  any  revision  of  the  tariff,  sane  and 
safe  methods  should  be  adopted.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  congress  not  to  under- 
take any  radical  campaign  nor  to  at- 
tempt to  claim  that  the  country  voted 
in  favor  of  free  trade.  It  did  not. — 
Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Herald. 


Revival  of  Protection  Feeling. 

There  will  be  a  revival  of  protection 
sentiment,  beyond  question,  and  it  will 
be  success  ultimately,  because  this  is  by 
nature  a  protection  country.  It  has 
prospered  too  greatly  and  been  too  suc- 
cessful under  that  policy  ever  to  give  it 
up  and  definitely  abandon  it  under  any 
impulse. 

The  fact  that  the  Democratic  vote 
this  year  is  hundreds  of  thousands  less 
in  actual  count  than  it  was  sixteen  years 
ago,  is  a  proof  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  is  not  Democratic  at  all.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  must  be  common  sense 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
party  or  it  is  doomed  to  fall  in  the 
wilderness  indefinitely. 

We  not  only  must  have  revision  that 
we  ought  to  have,  but  there  will  be 
added  to  it  a  great  deal  that  is  almost 
sure  to  be  of  some  damage  to  the  coun- 
try and  that  is  one  reason  why  a  chill  is 
felt  over  business  and  ever3rwhere  busi- 
ness men  are  taking  in  sail  and  often- 
times declining  to  assume  public  re- 
sponsibilities because  of  the  pressure  of 
business  engagements  and  the  fear  that 
if  their  own  hand  were  taken  away  to 
any  extent  they  would  lose  greatly  and 
they  decline  to  take  the  risk.— Buffalo 
News. 


It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  coun- 
try if  Democratic  revision  were  deferred 
four  years. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 


Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

The  National  Tariff  Commission 
Association  has  been  in  existence 
about  four  years  and  its  board  of 
directors  met  in  this  city  last  week 
and  instructed  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  call  a  convention  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  probably  not  before 
next  April,  when  there  is  to  be  a 
special  session  of  the  new  Congress, 
"for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  non-parti- 
san tariff  commission."  The  presi- 
dent of  the  association  in  his  annual 
report,  while  admitting  that  the  main 
purpose  of  securing  '^a  scientific  and 
business-like  treatment  of  tariff  re- 
vision through  the  agency  of  a  non- 
partisan tariff  commission"  has  not 
been  accomplished,  declared  that 
"the  principle  of  revision  by  schedule 
has  been  accepted  by  both  the  great 
political  parties,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  we  are  not  likely  again  to  have 
a  general  tariff  revision  under  one 
bill."  Even  that  much  is  by  no 
means  assured,  if  it  is  desirable. 

He  also  said  that  discussion 
through  the  press  and  the  constitu- 
tional organizations  of  the  associa- 
tion "has  clearly  shown  that  public 
sentiment  favors"  the  commission 
idea  "in  all  sections  of  the  country." 
It  is  common  for  those  who  are 
active  in  any  movement  to  claim  that 
public  sentiment  is  on  their  side,  but 
we  have  failed  to  see  evidence  of  any 
clear  expression  of  this  sentiment  in 
support  of  this  particular  move- 
ment, though  it  is  rather  captivating 
in  some  of  its  claims.  It  is  question- 
able whether  a  really  non-partisan 
tariff  commission  is  a  possibility,  so 
long  as  it  has  to  be  created  by  Con- 
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gress  and  parties  are  so  directly  op- 
posed on  the  fundamental  princii^e 
of  a  tariff  policy.  If  the  party  in 
control  of  legislation  establishes  a 
commission,  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
be  committed  to  the  support  of  its 
policy. 

It  may  be  that  "our  newly-elected 
President  and  the  strongest  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  party  fully  appre- 
ciate the  conditions  and  stand  for  an 
orderly  and  careful  revision."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  do;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  their  revision  will  suit 
the  other  party,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  principle  of  a  permanent  tariff 
for  protection.  If  they  consent  to 
create  a  commission  to  "gather,  tab- 
ulate, digest  and  report  technical 
and  statistical  facts,"  it  is  not  Ukely 
to  be  non-partisan,  so  far  as  the  tar- 
if  policy  is  concerned,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  be  permanent  in  its  original  form 
and  purpose.  Facts  and  statistics 
can  be  arrayed  to  support  any  policy 
in  behalf  of  which  they  are  gathered, 
tabulated  and  digested. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  TARIFF 
PROBLEM. 


From  the  Ban  Franofooo  ChronMe, 

It  is  announced  that  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  propose  a  raise 
from  $325,000,000  to  $350,000,000  a 
year  from  customs  duties.  Consid- 
ering that  the  total  receipts  from 
customs  duties  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  only  $311,321,672.22.  that 
does  not  look  much  like  the  "re- 
vision downward"  for  which  the 
Democratic  hosts  have  been  trum- 
peting so  lustily  for  the  past  few 
years.  It  looks  more  like  revision 
upward.     Nevertheless,  the  declara- 


tion of  the  Democratic  platform  on 
which  Wilson  stumped  the  country 
for  office  declares  it  to  be  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  the  Democracy  that 
protective  duties  are  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  It  s  true  that  the 
is  ancient  Democratic  doctrine.  It 
was  proclaimed  by  South  Carolina 
as  early  as  1832,  and  caused  old 
Andy  Jackson  to  order  a  gallows  to 
be  made  ready  for  J.  C.  Calhoun. 
The  declaration  of  the  platform  was 
interpreted  by  Champ  Clark  as  fore- 
shadowing the  "removal  of  every 
vestige  of  protection  from  the 
statute  book."  Concretely  it  was  in- 
terpreted by  Chairman  Underwood 
as  a  promise  to  "put  lemons  on  the 
free  list."  And  all  Democrats  are 
agreed  that  the  promises  of  the 
Democratic  platform  are  sure  and 
are  all  to  be  kept  to  the  very  letter. 
Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  figure  out 
what  the  Democrats  will  do.  If 
they  keep  their  platform  promises, 
and  also  raise  "from  $325,000,000  to 
$350,000,000  from  customs,"  they 
will  have  to  take  off  all  the  duties 
now  levied  and  collected  on  articles 
such  as  we  produce  ourselves  and 
transfer  them  bodily  to  those  which 
we  do  not  produce.  Good-by,  "free 
breakfast  table." 

There  will  be  no  trouble  in  raising 
their  $350,000,000  in  that  way,  pro- 
viding that  the  American  people  are 
in  a  condition  to  continue  buying  as 
they  buy  now.  For  the  eleven 
months  ending  with  November  of 
the  present  calendar  year  imports  to 
the  amount  of  $902,000,000  paid  no 
duty  whatever.  The  imports  which 
did  pay  duty  were  only  of  the  value 
of  $761,000,000.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
easy  as  rolling  off  a  log  to  raise  the 
desired  $350,000,000  from  customs, 
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and  still  keep  all  the  sacred  prom- 
ises of  the  Democratic  platform. 
Always  assuming  that  the  American 
people  will  continue  to  have  the 
money  to  buy.  And  there  are  718 
items,  besides  print  paper,  on  the 
free  list  to  work  on.  It  will  not, 
however,  be  revision  downward.  It 
will  be  revision  sideways. 


WHAT  COTTON  OWES  TO 
THE  TARIFF. 

B7  O.  J.  H.  W00DBUB7. 

The  use  of  cotton  in  the  southern 
states  where  it  was  indigenous  ap- 
pears to  have  been  strictly  local  un- 
til the  invention  of  the  American 
cotton  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  and  as 
Emerson  said,  that  a  weed  is  a  plant 
whose  virtues  are  unknown,  this  in- 
vention which,  in  its  present  battery 
development,  caused  the  greatest 
known  increase  of  12,000  fold  in  pro- 
duction by  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  hand  work,  raised  the 
wild  cotton  of  the  southern  Atlantic 
states  from  a  weed  to  a  commercial 
commodity,  and  its  cultivation  was 
systematically  begun. 

The  prompt  establishment  of  a 
protective  tariff  on  cotton  of  three 
cents  a  pound  by  the  act  of  July  4, 
1789,  and  enacted  in  subsequent  bills 
stimulated  the  cultivation  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  and  stopped  its  importa- 
tion from  the  West  Indies,  and  thus 
established  by  tariflF  protection  the 
production  of  this  important  fiber, 
which  has  since  continued  to  be  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  useful 
textile  fabric,  until  the  protection  of 
a  tariff  became  unnecessary  under 
the  circumstances,  and  was  after- 
wards extended  to  manufactured  ar- 
ticles of  this  fabric,  for  the  purpose 


of  meeting  the  competition  of  for- 
eign labor. 

The  cotton  industry  continued  to 
be  a  mixture  of  domestic  labor  in 
the  cleaning  of  cotton  by  the  bow 
string,  followed  by  the  application  of 
power  in  a  crude  factory  to  carding 
and  spinning,  reverting  again  to  a 
domestic  handicraft  in  weaving, 
which  continued  until  1816  when  the 
establishment  of  the  Boston  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  Waltham  with 
the  power  loom  invented  by  Francis 
G.  Lowell  began  the  industry  in 
which  was  the  first  mill  in  the  world 
where  cotton  was  converted  into 
marketable  fabrics  solely  by  the  use 
of  machinery  without  the  interven- 
tion of  handiwork. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  useless 
war  of  181 2  was  the  practice  of 
English  manufacturers  to  sell  cotton 
goods  below  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture in  the  limited  zone  of  consump- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  few  mills 
then  in  this  country,  until  all  of  them 
except  the  one  at  Waltham  were 
obliged  to  close,  and  all  but  this  one 
at  Waltham  and  the  one  at  Adams, 
Mass.,  became  bankrupt,  as  they 
were  not  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
tariff  of  April  27,  1816,  but  the  pro- 
tective tariflF  of  May  22,  1824,  which 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  hasty 
legislation,  gave  suflGcient  protection 
to  enable  the  resumption  of  the  in- 
dustry which  has  continued  its  use- 
fulness to  this  day. 


When  $15  a  week  is  made  the  mini- 
mum living  wage  of  a  girl  in  New  York 
what  is  to  become  of  the  girl  who  isn't 
competent  to  earn  more  than  $5?  Is  she 
to  starve  or  be  made  a  charge  in  com- 
plete enforced  idleness  on  somebody 
else? — Boston  Herald. 
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THE  TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


Applying  the  Mexican  ** Fugitive  Law''  to  American  Industries. 


Beginning  January  6  and  closing 
Saturday,  February  ist,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  held 
public  hearings  on  the  tariff.  Manu- 
facturers, labor  leaders  and  import- 
ers took  advantage  of  such  oppor- 
tunity as  was  afforded  to  present 
tl\eir  arguments,  and  a  few  voices 
were  raised,  as  claimed,  in  behalf  of 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

Who  is  heard  at  the  committee 
meetings?  asked  Woodrow  Wilson 
during  the  campaign,  and  he 
answered  the  question  by  stating 
that  it  is  the  manufacturers.  "We 
could  give  you  a  list  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  been  most  prominent 
in  securing  tariff  legislation,"  he  de- 
clared. "We  do  not  propose  that 
special  interests  shall  any  longer 
camp  in  the  rooms  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate."  And  yet  no  stern  faced 
guards  with  bristling  bayonets  stood 
at  the  doors  of  the  committee  rooms 
to  forbid  the  entrance  of  the  emis- 
saries of  "special  interests"  while  the 


Democratic  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  holding  its  tariff  hear- 
ings. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  fore- 
tell what  gentlemen  will  prove  to  be 
"most  prominent  in  securing  tariff 
legislation"  under  the  present  Dem- 
ocratic control.  And  it  will  not  be 
the  representatives  of  great  Ameri- 
can industries.  It  will  not  be  the 
men  whose  genius,  ability  and  cour- 
age have  lighted  the  fires  in  a  thou- 
sand furnaces  and  set  in  motion  the 
machinery  in  a  thousand  mills.  It 
will  not  be  the  men  who  have  estab- 
lished American  enterprises,  given 
employment  to  millions  of  American 
wage-earners  and  made  of  this 
country  the  industrial  marvel  of  the 
world. 

It  will  be  the  eager  band  of  im- 
porters, the  zealous  representatives 
of  European  manufacturers,  not  the 
men  who  have  developed  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  whose 
voice  will  be  heard  and  whose  advice 
will  be  heeded  by  the  new  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
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It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
Committee  is  criticised  for  lack  of 
courtesy  to  the  American  manufac- 
turers. They  were  sharply  ques- 
tioned and  in  some  cases  almost 
spitefully  cross-examined,  but  this  is 
not  unusual  where  economic  the- 
ories clash  and  partisan  committee- 
men seek  political  advantage.  Many 
questions  which  seemed  irrelevant  at 
a  hearing  on  the  tariff,  were  asked 
and  at  times  some  questions  were 
asked  apparently  more  to  embarrass 
the  witness  than  to  elicit  pertinent 
information. 

The  attitude  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Un- 
derwood, however,  hardly  could  be 
improved  upon.  He  treated  all  wit- 
nesses with  the  utmost  fairness  and 
courtesy,  yet  he  made  it  plain  that  it 
was  proposed  to  eliminate  protec- 
tion from  the  tariff  schedules.  It  is 
true  that  he  said,  at  times,  "Of 
course  no  one  is  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  tariff  if  it  is  going  to  injure  any 
American  industry,"  and  to  the 
spokesman  of  the  upholstery  manu- 
facturers of  Philadelphia,  who  said, 
"We  should  make  all  of  these  lower 
classes  of  goods,"  Mr.  Underwood 
replied,  "I  would  like  to  see  you 
make  most  of  them,  Mr.  Miller."  To 
another  witness,  Mr.  Underwood 
said,  "I  have  no  desire  to  take  the 
bulk  of  the  American  market  away 
from  your  industry.  But  I  want  to 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  im- 
portation coming  in  so  that  we  can 
get  some  reasonable  revenue.  If  we 
cannot  do  that;  if  I  am  only  pro- 
tecting your  profits  and  nothing  else, 
I  would  put  it  on  the  free  list.  That 
is  the  way  I  feel  about  it." 

"Of  course,  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  look  at  the  question  differ- 
ently.   They  are  protectionists.    We 


will  stand  for  a  revenue  tariff,  and  a 
revenue  tariff  must  of  necessity  con- 
template that  some  revenue  must  be 
raised  from  an  article  or  it  is  not 
within  our  principle;  and  that  means 
that  there  must  be  some  reasonable 
competition.  On  any  article  where, 
by  the  last  principle,  there  could  be 
no  revenue  because  there  would  be 
no  competition,  there  is  nothing  for 
us  to  do  but  to  put  it  on  the  free 
list,  because  otherwise  we  would  be 
protecting  profits,  a  thing  we  do  not 
stand  for.  I  have  no  desire  in  the 
world  to  injure  your  business  or 
anybody  else's  business.  I  believe 
the  commission  that  I  hold  requires 
me  to  reduce  to  a  reasonable  com- 
petitive rate  everything  in  this  bill." 

Again  Mr.  Underwood  emphati- 
cally expressed  the  purpose  of  the 
Committee : 

"What  we  are  endeavoring  to  do 
is  to  get  some  reasonable  importa- 
tion all  along  the  line."  "We  are 
not  here  to  write  a  protective  tariff." 

In  other  words  the  American 
manufacturer  is  to  be  compelled  to 
share  his  market  with  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, and  the  representatives 
of  the  foreign  manufacturers  ap- 
peared in  force  to  show  the  Com- 
mittee how  this  worthy  object  could 
be  attained.  They  will  not  recom- 
mend any  duties  that  will  interfere 
seriously  with  importations,  and  yet 
the  Committee  announces  that  only 
"reasonable  competition"  is  pro- 
posed. Competition  cannot  be  kept 
"reasonable"  without  duties  suffi- 
ciently high  to  regulate  importations 
and  enable  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers to  compete  successfully  in  our 
market. 

If  foreign  competition  is  success- 
ful, it  means  that  American  products 
are    eliminated    and    that   the    only 
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market  which  the  American  manu- 
facturer can  have  is  that  part  of  the 
market  which  the  foreigner  is  not 
able  to  supply.  If  the  duties  are  low 
enough  to  admit  part  of  the  foreign 
surplus  for  export,  we  must  admit 
all  that  is  available  for  our  market. 
You  cannot  draw  the  line  at  five  per 
cent,  or  ten  per  cent,  unless  you 
have  a  protective  tariff. 

The  tariff  laws  of  the  country  have 
been  competitive  tariffs,  but  they 
have  given  the  advantage  to  the 
American  competitor.  The  kind  of 
competitive  tariff  which  the  Demo- 
crats propose  will  give  the  advan- 
tage to  the  foreigner.  Legislation 
to  increase  importations  is  legisla- 
tion to  decrease  domestic  produc- 
tion. Under  such  a  system  the  out- 
put of  all  our  factories  would  be  cur- 
tailed and  many  would  be  forced  to 
close  entirely.  There  would  be  a 
great  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
labor  and  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  idle  men.  There  would 
be  more  seeking  work  and  fewer 
jobs;  wages  in  all  industries  would 
fall;  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
would  be  reduced  and  national  pros- 
perity undermined. 

And  yet  Congress  would  plead 
*  "Not  guilty ;  we  did  not  intend  to  in- 
jure any  business."  If  Congress 
does  not  want  to  injure  business 
then  let  it  abandon  its  purpose  to 
open  our  market  to  foreign  competi- 
tion and  say  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  the  American  working- 
men,  "The  American  market  is 
yours;  it  is  the  greatest  market  in 
the  world  and  so  long  as  you  serve 
it  faithfully  and  honestly  no  one 
shall  drive  you  from  it  and  no  for- 
eigner shall  possess  any  part  of  it 
without  paying  for  the  privilege." 

Under  the  policy  proposed  by  the 


Democrats  the  industries  of  this 
country  will  be  subjected  to  the  no- 
torious "fugitive  law"  of  Mexico. 
Those  industries  that  can  withstand 
the  fire  of  foreign  competition  will 
survive;  those  that  cannot  must  suc- 
cumb. 


THE  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  G. 
CANNON. 


Friends  of  All  Parties  Unite  to  Honor 
A  Great  American. 

A  man  must  possess  qualities  of 
the  most  sterling  character  to  be 
chosen  for  nearly  forty  years  as  the 
representative  of  his  district  in  Con- 
gress. Such  a  record  is  exceeded 
only  by  the  services  of  William  B. 
Allison  as  congressman  and  senator. 
To  rise  also  to  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  his  party  and  to  leadership  in 
Congress  requires  virility,  energy 
and  ability  which  only  the  master 
men  of  a  generation  possess. 

Such  a  record  makes  a  man  a 
shining  mark  for  the  barbed  shafts 
of  the  opposition  and  for  the  pois- 
oned arrows  of  detractors.  In  the 
natural  course  of  events  a  career 
like  that  of  Joseph  G.  Cannon  could 
not  escape  abuse  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, but  on  the  evening  of  February 
15,  at  the  dinner  given  in  the  ban- 
quet room  of  Hotel  Raleigh  by  his 
friends  and  admirers  of  both  parties. 
Mr.  Cannon  was  eulogized  by  the 
foremost  men  of  the  nation  and  his 
career  was  vindicated. 

Seated  at  the  guest  table  were 
President  Taft,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Associate 
Justices,  Speaker  Clark,  Majority 
Leader  Underwood,  Minority  Lead- 
er Mann,  Cabinet  Officers,  Senators 
and  Representatives,  and  among  the 
six  hundred  who  occupied  seats  at 
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the  tables  on  the  floor  were  the  fore- 
most men  of  American  public  life. 

Hon.  Benjamin  G.  Humphrey  of 
Mississippi,  a  Democrat,  was  chair- 
man, and  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  Republican,  was 
toastmaster,  and  throughout  the 
evening  Democrats  vied  with  Re- 
publicans in  paying  tribute  to  "The 
Iron  Duke  of  Illinois." 

Champ  Clark  referred  to  Mr.  Can- 
non as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  his 
predecessors  in  the  Speaker's  chair. 
**Uncle  Joe  goes,"  he  said,  "but  I  am 
not  sure  but  that;  like  Catiline,  he 
goes  but  he  returns." 

Senator  Root  paid  Mr.  Cannon 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  of 
the  evening,  and  the  whole  audience 
thrilled  to  his  words  when  he  said: 
"There  is  nothing  in  public  life,  L 
think,  of  which  a  man  gets  more 
tired  than  he  does  of  lying  and  hum- 
bug. It  is  very  hard  for  all  of  us  to 
talk  to  people  from  a  public  stage 
as  we  talk  to  each  other.  It  is  very 
hard  for  all  of  us  to  tell  the  truth 
when  we  are  talking  to  the  people. 
It  is  very  hard  for  all  of  us  to  tell 
the  truth  when  we  think  it  will  hurt 
us.  It  is  very  hard  for  all  of  us  to 
keep  our  promises.  But  in  this 
world  of  humbug,  I  am  glad  to  do 
honor  to  a  man  who  has  always  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions — ^the 
courage  to  say  what  he  believes,  to 
say  nothing  that  he  does  not  believe, 
to  act  according  to  his  convictions. 
Continuing,  Senator  Root  said: 

I  remember  some  years  ago  saying 
that  if  Uncle  Joe  was  not  so  old  noth- 
ing on  earth  could  keep  him  from  being 
nominated  for  the  presidency — and  it 
was  true.  All  of  a  sudden  came  along 
a  situation  in  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  act  at  the  behest  of  a  great  and 
powerful  influence,  and  he  refused  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  it  would  be  right 


to  do  it;  and  then  there  began  a  ciir  of 
"Cannonism."  He  has  outlived  it  I 
would  like  to  hold  up  for  the  contem- 
plation of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  example  of  the  man  who 
dared  to  become  unpopular  by  doing 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  and 
who  has  outlived  it 

Looking  about  me  and  seeing  stand- 
patters and  progressives  and  Democrats 
of  all  shades  and  stripes  of  opinion,  I 
see  in  this  meeting  that  we  are  not  be- 
coming Mexicanized.  I  see  in  the  fact 
that  we  all  do  honor  to  the  hardest 
hitter,  to  the  boldest  speaker,  to  the 
maa  who  never  hesitated  to  express  and 
stand  by  his  opinions,  however  they 
might  differ  from  the  opinions  of  oth- 
ers— I  see,  in  this  general  concurrence 
of  honor  and  affection  for  him  that 
there  still  underlies  all  the  storm  and 
stress  of  American  politics  the  genuine 
American  spirit  of  brotherhood  toward 
all  Americans. 

President  Taft  took  time  between 
two  important  Cabinet  meetings, 
which  were  considering  the  serious 
situation  in  Mexico,  to  come  to  the 
banquet  to  say:  "The  methods  of 
Uncle  Joe  with  reference  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives have  at  times  been  severely 
condemned,  and  then  he  has  been 
vindicated  by  the  action  of  his  op- 
ponents in  adopting  the  same  course, 
and  in  coming  around  to  the  same 
necessity  that  he  recognized  earlier, 
to  wit,  that  you  must  have  responsi- 
bility lodged  somewhere  when  you 
have  to  manage  390  men  on  eiUier 
side  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
*tives.  He  says  he  is  going  away  and 
not  coming  back.  I  hope  that  is  not 
true,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true. 
I  think  when  he  goes  out  to  that  dis- 
trict and  walks  up  and  down  Ver- 
million county,  and  finds  how  many 
people  are  sorry  they  did  not  vote 
for  him  at  this  last  election,  the  war- 
horse  will  scent  the  battle  from  afar, 
and  he  will  come  here  again  to  be, 
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not  with  us,  but  with  those  who  are 
here,  to  show  them  again  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Republican  party 
when  it  was  in  power  and  in  useful- 
ness. 1  close  with  the  sentiment, 
God  bless  that  patriotic  American, 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon." 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  who  has  ever  led 
the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, said:  "I  am  renrinded 
that  it  was  the  real  soldiers,  not  the 
coflFee  coolers  or  deserters,  who 
swapped  their  tobacco  across  the 
lines  in  times  of  real  warfare.  Our 
g^est  of  honor  has  been  a  real  po- 
litical warrior,  and  he  has  sometimes 
swapped  tobacco  across  the  lines, 
but  he  has  never  swapped  tobacco 
across  the  lines  for  his  own  benefit. 
He  has  always  been  willing  to  do  it 
for  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  our 
great  republic,  and  he  has  left  an  ex- 
ample that  we  may  all  follow.  He  is 
one  of  the  great  men  who  will  live  in 
the  history  of  our  country." 

Senator-elect  Ollie  James  of  Ken- 
tucky made  an  impressive  speech,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said,  "After 
forty  years  of  service  he  may  go 
back  to  the  people  who  have  hon- 
ored him,  a  Republican  of  Republi- 
cans, one  whose  name  and  character 
and  service  take  us  back  to  the  age 
when  Garfield  and  Conklin  and 
Blaine  spoke  for  Republicans,  one 
who  never  called  for  an  adjective  to 
add  to,  nor  an  adverb  to  modify,  the 
glory  of  his  plain  Republicanism." 

After  speeches  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Hilary  A.  Herbert 
and  Congressman  Bartholdt,  a 
marble  bust  of  Mr.  Cannon  was  un- 
veiled. The  bust  is  the  gift  of  Mr 
Cannon's  friends  in  Washington, 
and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  it 
would  be  placed  in  the  House   of 


Representatives'  office  building,  the 
erection  of  which  Mr.  Cannon  was 
the  first  to  urge. 

When  Mr.  Cannon  was  intro- 
duced, he  expressed  with  deep  emo- 
tion his  thanks  for  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  him  and  said  in  part: 

Tonight,  my  friends,  I  am  an  old 
man.  Measured  by  years  I  am  old.  I 
am  about  to  retire  from  public  life. 
I  will  soon  be  77  years  old.  My  face 
is  toward  the  setting  sun.  But  when 
the  sun  disappears  below  the  western 
horizon,  I  shall  go  secure  in  the  feeling 
that  whatever  party  may  from  time  to 
time  be  chargeable  with  revenue  legis- 
lation and  with  appropriations,  if  mis- 
takes are  made,  the  people  will  correct 
them. 

Looking  in  your  faces,  many  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  I  accord  to 
you  who  do  not  agree  with  me  i^oliti- 
cally  the  same  loyalty  to  the  great  re- 
public that  I  claim  to  have  for  myself. 
It  makes  but  little  difference  who  is 
President  or  what  party  has  a  majority 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  As 
manly  men  we  make  our  contests  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  and  we 
are  indorsed  or  fail  of  indorsement  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  new  generation  comes,  and  if 
they  do  not  learn  through  the  brain, 
they  will  learn  through  the  stomach, 
and  all  things  will  end  well.  Thank 
God  I  have  been  an  optimist  all  my  life 
and  I  shall  remain  an  optimist  to  the 
end. 


Some  of  those  Western  legislators 
are  disposed  to  carry  their  progres- 
sive ideas  to  the  limit.  In  Oregon 
the  legislature  is  considering  a  bill 
for  an  income  tax  on  bachelors,  and 
the  Utah  legislature  is  wrestling 
with  a  bill  to  adopt  the  Chinese  cus- 
tom of  permitting  a  condemned 
criminal  to  commit  suicide. 


Of  course,  Free-Trade  would  probably 
not  reduce  the  wages  of  college  pro- 
fessors or  State  Governors. — Philadel- 
phia Telegraph. 
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PROTECTION  FOR  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

A  Great  Business  Threatened  by  Free  Importations— Reasonable 
Protection  Should  Be  Granted. 

By  Thomas  O.  Marvin— Abstract  of  Brief  Filed 
at  Hearing  on  Schedule  M. 


Under  the  first  tariff  act  of  the 
United  States  Government  paper 
was  placed  on  the  dutiable  list  at  a 
rate  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  the  manufacture  of  this 
commodity.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  there  were  three  mills  in 
Massachusetts  and  one  in  Rhode 
Island.  In  1776  a  mill  in  Connecti- 
cut manufactured  paper  for  the  use 
of  the  Hartford  Press  and  produced 
in  addition  much  of  the  writing 
paper  used  in  the  colonies.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  credited  with  the  first  paper 
mill  in  the  country,  which  was  built 
at  Roxborough  about  1693.  The 
second  mill  was  built  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  in  1728  and  the  third  in  Mil- 
ton, Mass.,  during  the  same  year. 
The  manufacture  of  paper  in  the 
colonies  reached  sufficient  propor- 
tions to  form  the  'basis  of  one  of  the 
complaints  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  in  1731  and  1732  against  the 
development  of  manufactures  in 
America. 

It  seemed  to  the  fathers  of  the 
country  a  wise  and  natural  thing  to 
do  to  place  a  duty  on  the  imports  of 
foreign-made  paper  in  the  first  fed- 
eral tariff  bill  which  was  ever 
framed,  a  bill  which  was  constructed, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Hartley,  a  repre- 
sentative from  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
idea  that  "the  fostering  hand  of  the 


General  Government  should  extend 
to  all  those  manufactures  that  will 
tend  to  national  utility." 

Probably  James  Madison  had  the 
paper  industry,  among  others,  in 
mind  when  he  said  during  the  debate 
on  the  first  tariff  act,  "The  States 
that  are  the  most  advanced  in  pop- 
ulation and  ripe  for  manufactures, 
ought  to  have  their  particular  inter- 
ests attended  to  in  some  degree. 
While  those  States  retained  the 
power  of  making  regulations  of 
trade  they  had  the  power  to  protect 
and  cherish  such  institutions.  By 
adopting  the  present  Constitution 
they  have  thrown  this  power  into 
other  hands;  they  must  have  done 
this  with  the  expectation  that  those 
interests  would  not  be  neglected." 

The  First  Congress  Protected  the 
Paper  Industry. 

The  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  did  not  neglect  the  paper  in- 
dustry, for  in  its  wisdom  it  imposed 
a  duty  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  imports  of  paper,  which  in  those 
days,  when  the  difficulties  of  ocean 
transportation  amounted  to  a  natu- 
ral protection  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent.,  was  not  so  small  a 
degree  of  protection  as  it  seems. 

The  framers  of  our  early  tariff 
laws  did  not  proceed  on  the  theory 
that  the  only  object  of  a  tariff  act 
was  for  the  purpose  of  raising  reve- 
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nue.  The  preamble  of  the  act  of 
July  4,  1789,  our  first  tariflf  law,  de- 
dared  that  the  purpose  of  the  act 
was  "for  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of 
manufactures." 

Such  was  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  founders  of  the  Government  and 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and 
they  based  it  upon  the  constitutional 
provisions  which  empowered  Con- 
gress "to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises;"  "to 
regelate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,"  and  to  legislate  for  "the 
general  welfare." 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  Union 
was  formed  and  the  States  sur- 
rendered to  the  federal  government 
all  control  over  import  duties,  many 
of  the  States  had  their  own  tariff 
laws  for  raising  revenue  and  en- 
couraging industry,  and  when  they 
transferred  this  power  to  the  federal 
government  they  transferred  both 
the  power  to  raise  revenue  and  pro- 
tect industries.  Madison  admitted 
that  the  powers  which  the  States 
had  had  of  protecting  their  indus- 
tries had  been  thrown,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  into  other 
hands,  with  the  expectation  that 
those  interests  would  not  be  ne- 
glected by  Congress.  While  they 
retained  that  power  they  succeeded 
in  developing  some  establishments 
which,  he  said,  "ought  not  to  perish 
from  the  alteration  which  has  taken 
place;  it  would  be  cruel  to  neglect 
them  and  divert  their  industry  to 
other  channels." 

Andrew  Jackson  contended  that 
the  right  which  the  States  had  pos- 
sessed of  fostering  industries  had  not 
become  extinguished  when  he  said, 
"The  right  to  adjust  duties  with  a 


view  to  the  encouragement  of  do- 
mestic branches  of  industry,  if  not 
possessed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, must  become  extinct,  and  our 
political  system  would  present  the 
anomaly  of  a  people  stripped  of  their 
right  to  foster  their  own  industry 
and  to  counteract  the  selfish  and  de- 
structive policy  which  might  be 
adopted  by  other  nations." 

It  was  under  the  exercise  of  this 
right  to  protect  manufactures  which 
the  States  had  possessed  and  which 
they  transferred  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment that  the  foltowing  duties 
have  been  levied  on  imports  of 
paper: 

Act  of  July  4,  1789—7  1/2  per  cent. 

Act  of  Aug.  10,  1790—7  1/2  per  cent. 

Act  of  May  2,  1792— Paper  hangings  15 
per  cent 

Act  of  June  7,  1 794— Sheathing  and  cart- 
ridge paper  5  per  cent. 

Act  of  Apr.  27,  1816— Paper  of  every  de- 
scription 30  per  cent. 

Act  of  May  22,  i824--Paper  hangings  40 
per  cent.;  sheathing  paper  3c.  per 
lb.;  printing  paper  loc.  per  lb.;  other 
paper  15c.  to  20c.  per  lb. 

Act  of  Aug.  30,  1842 — Bank  paper  17c. 
per  lb.;  writing  paper  15c.  per  lb.; 
sheathing  paper  3c.  per  lb.;  paper 
envelopes  30  per  cent. 

Act  of  July  30,  1846— Manufactures  of 
paper  30  per  cent. 

Act  of  Mar.  3,  1857—24  per  cent. 

Act  of  Mar.  2,  1861— Manufactures  of 
paper  36  per  cent. 

Act  of  July  14,  1862— Manufactures  of 
paper  35  per  cent. 

Act  of  June  6,  1872 — Paper  manufactures 
excepting  unsized  printing  paper 
31  1/2  per  cent. 

Act  of  Mar.  3,  1883— Paper  sized  or 
glued  20  per  cent.;  printing  paper  15 
per  cent.;  sheathing  paper  10  per 
cent;  paper  envelopes  25  per  cent.; 
paper  hangings  25  per  cent;  pulp 
10  per  cent. 

Act  of  Oct.  I,  1890 — ^Wood  pulp  me- 
chanically ground,  $2.50  per  ton; 
chemical,  unbleached,  $6.00  per  ton; 
bleached  $7.00  per  ton;  sheathing 
paper  10  per  cent;  printing  paper  15 
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per  cent;  sensitized  paper  35  per 
cent;  surface-coated  35  per  cent; 
paper  envelopes  35c.  per  thousand. 

Act  of  Aug.  27,  i8g4— Wood  pulp  10  per 
cent;  sheathing  paper  10  per  cent.; 
printing  paper  15  cent;  surface- 
coated  paper  30  per  cent;  paper  en- 
velopes 20  per  cent. 

Act  of  July  24,  1897 — Paper  envelopes 
20  per  cent;  if  embossed  35  per 
cent;  writing  paper  2c.  per  lb.  and 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  2  to  3  i/2c. 
per  lb.,  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
paper  hangings  25  per  cent 

Act  of  Aug.  5,  1909 — ^Wood  pulp  me- 
chanically ground  1/12  of  ic.  per 
lb.;  chemical  unbleached,  1/6  of  ic. 
per  lb.;  bleached  1/4  of  ic.  per  lb.; 
sheathing  paper  10  per  cent;  print- 
ing paper  3/16  of  ic.  per  lb.  to  8/10 
of  IC.  per  lb.  valued  above  5c.  per 
lb.,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  coated 
surface-paper  sc.  per  lb.;  writing 
paper  3c.  per  lb.  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Reciprocity  Act  of  191 1 — Pulp  of  Wood; 
news-print  paper  and  other  paper, 
valued  at  not  more  than  4c.  per  lb., 
the  product  of  Canada,  free  from 
export  prohibition  or  restriction,  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty. 
This  Policy  Unchanged  Till  zgzz. 
Until  the  Act  of  191 1,  there  was 

no  marked  change  in  the  policy  of 

the  Government  to  encourage  and 

protect    the    paper    industry.    The 


Walker  Act  of  1846  gave  to  this  in* 
dustry  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  and 
the  Gorman-Wilson  Act  of  1894 
levied  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on 
printing  paper,  twenty  per  cent,  on 
writing  paper  and  thirty  per  cent,  on 
surface-coated  paper. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government 
evidenced  a  belief,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Madison,  that  this  industry 
"ought  not  to  perish."  There  was 
no  attempt  to  "neglect"  it  or  divert 
the  industry  of  the  men  engaged  in  it 
"to  other  channels." 

Under  such  a  policy  the  manufac- 
turing of  paper  in  the  United  States 
increased  and  prospered  and  instead 
of  four  mills,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  the  TariflF  Board  re- 
ported in  191 1  that  there  were  824 
plants  making  paper  of  some  kind, 
with  a  total  productive  capacity  of 
5,196,398  tons.  Instead  of  three  or 
four  States,  thirty  States,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia,  now  pro- 
duce paper  in  some  of  its  forms. 

The  census  report  for  1909  shows 
how  under  favorable  auspices  the 
industry  has  developed: 


Manufactures  of  Paper  and  Wood  Pulp  in  the  United  States 
Census  of  igog 

Namber  of    Wa^e  Earners 
Bttab-  ( Avera§re  Valve  of 

Census  lishments  Number)  Capital  Wages  Products 

777  75»978         1409,348.000         #40,805,000         #267,657,000 

The  Paper  and  Wood  Pulp  Industry  of  New  England 

Census  of  tqog  and  /8gg 

Maine 

1909 45  8.647  65,133,000  5.«67,ooo  33,950,000 

1899 35  4.851  I7.473,<500  2,163,000  13,223,000 

New  Hampshire 

1909 34  3»4i3  a7.S34,ooo  2,106,000  13,994,000 

1899 29  2,391  8,163,000  1,037,000  7,245,000 

Vermont 

1909 25  1 ,030  8,432.000  594,000  3,902,000 

1899 27  1,216  4,854,000  571,000  3»385.ooo 
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Matsachusetts 

'2^ 88  13348  42.sa4,ooo  6,543,000  40,097,000 

'899 93  9»o6x  26,693,000  3.938,000  22,141.00a 

Rhode  Island 

The  Census  reports  no  Pulp  or  Pap«r  BsUblishments  in  Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

;W 51  1,720  7.195.000  924,000  5.527,00a 

'899 49  1.425  3,968,000  633,000  3,565)000 

In  the  interest  of  this   industry,  vent,  imports  have  greatly  increased, 
which  fully  meets  the  test  of  national  In  1875  they  amounted  to  %A>7^7M^ 
utility,  in  which  the  capital  of  Amer-  and  by  1890  they  had  reached  $9,- 
ican  citizens  is  invested;  which  pro-  201,640,    and    England    which    had 
vides   employment   for  over   75,000  hoped,  und^r  a  free  trade  policy,  to- 
wage-earners;    which     utilizes     the  become  the  work-shop  of  the  world 
products  of  our  soil  and  conserves,  found    that    the    imports    of   paper 
but  not  destroys,  our  forests,  Con-  were    exceeding    the    exports    and 
gress  should  repeal  Section  two  of  that  instead  of  the  work-shop  of  the 
the   Canadian  Reciprocity  Act,   and  world,  she  was  becoming  the  dump- 
levy  reasonable  duties  upon  imports  ing  ground  of  the  world, 
of  wood  pulp  and  paper.  The    manufacturers    of    Germany 
Current  importations  of  paper  and  and  Austria,  protected  in  their  home 
manufactures     of     paper     do     not  markets    from    British    competition, 
measure  the  menace  of  the  present  have    free    access    to    the    English 
conditions  in  regard  to  the  paper  in-  market  for  their  surplus  product, 
dusfry.    Under  the  policy  in  vogue         A  manufacturer  of  Hertfordshire, 
for  over  a  century,  paper  manufac-  testifying  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
turing    steadily    developed    in    this  sion,  said  that  he  found  that  some 
country.    Today  instead  of  increase,  German  manufacturers  keep  one  or 
it  is  threatened  with  decrease.    Since  two  of  their  machines  going  entirely 
the  Act  of  191 1  there  has  been  a  re-  for  the  English  market  and  that  one 
markable  increase  of  Canadian  de-  German  manufacturer  boasted  that 
velopment  at  the  expense  of  an  im-  he  was  making  English  postal  cards 
portant  American  industry.     Legis-  for    the    British    Government       A 
lation  which  favors  a  foreign  indus-  skilled  workman  in  Germany  he  re- 
try and  cripples  an  American  indus-  ported,  was  getting  three  shillings 
try  will  not  appeal  to  the  American  sixpence    against    six    shillings    in 
sense  of  justice  and  does  not  accord  England. 

with   a   wise   and  prudent   national         England,  with  its  mighty  prestige 

P^^^^y-  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  could  not 

Effect  of  Competition  on  England's  stand  such  competition  and  with  our 

Paper  Industry.  ^age  scale  a  good  deal  higher  than 

If  it  is  persisted  in,  we  shall  re-  that  of  England,  we  shall  find  with- 

peat  in  this  country  the  unfortunate  out  protection  that  we  cannot  stand 

experience  of  the  English  paper  in-  the  competition    of   Germany,  Aus- 

dustry.       In    i860  the   imports   of  tria,  Sweden,  England  and  Canada, 
paper   into    England    amounted    to         This  significant  remark  was  made 

only  $511,900.    With  no  duty  to  pre-  at  the  hearing  referred  to  before  the 
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Royal  Commission:  **l  had  a  paper 
placed  in  my  hands  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  was  informed  that  the  paper 
was  manufactured  in  America;  that 
the  type  was  manufactured  in 
America;  that  the  ink  with  which  it 
was  printed  was  made  in  America; 
that  the  machine  with  which  it  was 
printed  was  also  made  in  America; 
and  that  it  was  really  spoken  of  very 
gratefully. 

Under  the  policy  of  protection  we 
have  developed  sufficient  ability  and 
efficiency  to  make  the  multitudinous 
products  of  our  common  need. 

Our  paper  is  manufactured  in 
America;  our  tjrpe  is  made  here  and 
so  is  the  ink  and  the  machine  with 
which  our  paper  is  printed.  When 
you  break  one  link  in  our  industrial 
system  you  threaten  the  whole  chain 
of  these  national  utilities,  and  you 
strike  at  a  system  which  has  made 
us  the  most  prosperous  nation  of  the 
world,  which  has  developed  a  man- 
ufacturing supremacy  which  sur- 
passes the  dreams  of  our  fathers  and 
challenges  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Bismarck,  the  founder  of  Ger- 
many's political  and  industrial  em- 
pire, urged  Germany  to  imitate  the 
tariff  system  of  the  United  States, 
"because,"  he  said,  "it  is  my  delib- 
erate judgment  that  the  prosperity 
of  America  is  mainly  due  to  its  sys- 
tem of  protected  laws." 

It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
abandon  this  system  now,  and  our 
paper  manufacturers  and  wage-earn- 
ers in  the  paper  mills  should  have 
restored  to  them  the  benefits  of  the 
protective  system,  a  system  which 
should  be  maintained  as  an  advan- 
tageous national  policy. 


IRISH  WAGES  UNDER   FREE 
TRADE. 


An  investigation  of  certain  labor 
conditions  in  Belfast  and  other 
North  of  Ireland  areas  was  en- 
trusted to  a  committee  of  inquiry  in 
July,  191 1,  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  committee  was  asked  to 
report  upon  "the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment in  the  making-up  of  arti- 
cles of  linen,  cotton  and  similar  fab- 
rics^ including  the  processes  of  em- 
broidery and  thread-drawing  and 
other  incidental  processes,"  and  has 
recently  presented  its  report.  Its 
researches  were  principally  directed 
to  the  employment  of  women  in 
their  own  homes  and  to  the  small 
rates  of  pay  which  numbers  of  them 
receive,  as  well  as  to  the  consequent 
necessity  of  working  for  unduly  long 
hours  to  the  injury  of  their  health 
and,  in  the  cases  of  mothers,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  homes. 

The  alleged  evils  have  been  amply 
substantiated  by  the  work  of  the 
committee.  The  workers  employed 
within  the  factories,  consisting  gen- 
erally of  young  women  of  a  fairly 
good  class,  number  about  22,000  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  out-workers 
exceed  that  total.  In  the  country 
districts  the  latter  are  mainly  the 
daughters  of  small  farmers  and  ag- 
ricultural laborers;  in  Belfast  and 
other  centres  they  are  widows  and 
spinsters  depending  upon  the  work 
for  their  livelihood,  married  women 
whose  husbands  are  out  of  work  and 
women  whose  husbands  are  laborers 
earning  small  pay.  Out-work  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be- 
come indispensable.  The  employer 
can  make  demands  upon  the  work- 
ers, in  times  of  pressure,  unre- 
stricted by  the   Factory  Acts,  and 
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can  turn  them  off  without  disturb- 
ance of  methods  in  times  of  slack- 
ness. As  regards  the  workers 
themselves^,  their  small  earnings, 
supplementing  the  low  wages  of 
their  male  relatives,  appear  to  stand 
between  the  families  and  starvation. 

Great  diflSculty  was  experienced 
in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
wages  which  it  is  possible  for  wo- 
men to  earn.  In  some  instances, 
thoroughly  efficient  workers  were 
asked  to  do  embroidery  under  ob- 
servation, and  it  was  shown  that  a 
quick,  skilled  worker  doing  drawn- 
thread  work  could  earn,  at  estab- 
'  lished  rates,  4  1/4  cents  in  an  hour 
of  steady  work.  Another  woman, 
on  handkerchiefs,  earned  4  1/2 
cents,  working  at  highest  speed. 
Another,  drawing  threads,  made  less 
than  4  cents  in  an  hour  by  great 
effort.  Tables  included  in  the  re- 
port show  in  531  typical  cases  in 
Belfast  a  total  of  269  workers  earn- 
ing 2  cents  or  less  per  hour  and  202 
earning  between  2  and  4  cents  per 
hour. 

The  character  of  the  work  is 
shown  by  several  examples  discussed 
between  witnesses  and  the  commit- 
tee. On  sideboard  cloths,  18  inches 
by  45  inches,  threads  drawn  each 
side,  10  to  II  cents  per  dozen  is 
paid,  yielding  the  out-worker  about 
3  cents  per  hour.  A  girl  did  this 
work,  under  observation,  in  23  min- 
utes for  one  cloth,  thus  earning 
2  1/4  cents  per  hour.  One  employer 
admitted  that  "in  a  large  manufac- 
turing community  like  Belfast  there 
was  bound  to  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  sweating,  which  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  nature  of  the  tride  and 
the  competition  which  the  employers 
experienced,  not  only  from  firms  in 
Ireland  but  from  abroad." 


It  is  at  this  point  that  the  real  dif- 
ficulty arises  in  the  way  of  amelio- 
rating the  conditions  disclosed  by 
the  report.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Board  Act  (including  the  de- 
termination of  a  minimum  wage  in 
the  industries  to  which  it  is  applied) 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  these 
North  of  Ireland  trades,  "provided 
that  they  are  also  applied  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  where 
competition  with  the  trade  in  Ire- 
land exists  in  these  processes.'' 
There  is  evidently,  in  the  minds  of 
the  committee,  no  possibility  of  ap- 
plying any  restriction  to  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  goods,  although 
the  report  itself  shows  that  Swiss 
machine  work  and  Japanese  hand- 
embroidery  are  serious  competitive 
factors.  Obviously,  the  principal 
effect  of  a  minimum  wage,  extended 
over  the  entire  United  Kingdom, 
must  be  to  increase  the  severity  of 
the  foreign  competition,  and  for  this 
no  remedy  is  proposed. 


'THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLAND." 


A  Noteworthy  BngUsh  Book. 

Hon.  George  Peel's  latest  work, 
"The  Future  of  England,"  which  is 
published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  is  the 
concluding  volume  of  a  trilogy  by 
the  same  observant  author,  "The 
Enemies  of  England"  and  "The 
Friends  of  England"  having  pre- 
ceeded  it  in  1902  and  1905  respec- 
tively. While  the  earlier  volumes 
described  the  forces  of  hostility  and 
of  friendship  working  against,  and 
for,  the  Empire  from  without,  the 
aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  reveal 
the  inward  forces  determining  its 
future  and  to  forecast  the  probable 
result. 
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Three  of  the  more  obvious  poten- 
tial causes  of  British  eminence — 
wealth,  religious  fervor  and  military 
organization — are  dismissed  as  of- 
fering no  solution  of  the  problem. 
As  regards  the  first,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  "it  is  under  the  goad  of  inade- 
quate means  of  livelihood  at  home 
that  our  people  have  ranged  the 
globe  for  commercial  prc^t,  and  that 
a  quarter  of  the  earth's  habitable 
surface  has  somehow  fallen  into  our 
lap.  So  that  what  wealth  we  have 
is  rather  a  result  than  the  cause  of 
our  place  in  the  world.  Concerning 
religion,  it  is  readily  shown  that  "it 
was  not  the  impulse  of  the  Christian 
faith  which  won  us  so  much,"  and 
that  the  nation  has  consistently  dis- 
claimed any  religious  motive  for  its 
conquest  and  tenure  of  Hindostan — 
its  most  striking  achievement  in  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement.  Again, 
militarism  is  not  the  characteristic  of 
the  race,  even  Cromwell  and  his  two 
immediate  successors  having  failed 
to  instil  the  genuine  martial  spirit 
into  the  nation. 

The  author  is  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  a  fourth  cause,  the  posses- 
sion of  "a  rare  disposition"  by  indi- 
viduals neither  rich  nor  spiritual  in 
a  marked  degfree,  but  capable  of  ex- 
ercising a  potent  influence  upon 
their  associates  and  even  upon  their 
epoch,  oflfers  a  more  satisfjdng  ex- 
planation. "Occasionally  this  eflfect 
of  character  resides  in  nations  as 
well  as  in  individuals,  and  then  the 
sympathy  and  the  good  will  of  even 
alien  people  go  out  to  them,  and, 
bridging  the  abyss  of  race  or  re- 
ligion or  history,  make  them  strong. 
Aided  by  the  attraction  of  imme- 
morial prestige  or  the  ties  of  old  as- 
sociation, a  nation  thus  conciliates 
and  captivates  mankind."     Citations 


from  the  history  of  other  states  are 
adduced  in  support  of  this  conten- 
tion, but  the  author,  an  Ens^hman 
himself,  is  careful  to  guard  against 
the  assumption  that  British  ascend- 
ancy can  be  ascribed  to  "the  fasci- 
nation of  our  national  characteris- 
tics. We  have  been  generally  ad- 
judged unreliable,  proud,  selfish  and 
quarrelsome,"  if  there  be  anything 
in  the  view  of  England  as  expressed 
inf  the  literature  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  possible,  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  review,  to  do  more  than 
suggest  the  interest  to  be  found  in 
following  the  author  through  the 
succeeding  chapters  of  his  work.  In 
these  he  discusses,  with  a  detach- 
ment only  too  rare  in  publications  of 
this  kind,  the  domestic,  international 
and  oriental  future  of  the  Empire, 
laying  particular  stress  upon  the 
difficulties  concerning  India.  Here, 
"the  Hindu  population  of  220,000,- 
000  is  divided  against  itself  more 
profoundly  than  any  other  in  re- 
corded time.  Out  of  that  total,  no 
less  than  53,000,000  at  the  present 
date  are  reckoned  so  unclean  by  the 
others  that  their  very  touch  or  pres- 
ence is  pollution,  and  they  are 
doomed  to  a  shameful  ostracism," 
while  "one-sixth  of  the  people  are  in 
a  chronically  depressed  and  ignorant 
condition." 

The  "Final  Future"  of  the  Empire 
is  discussed  in  the  brief  closing  chap- 
ter. England,  the  author  concludes, 
has  led  the  modern  world  in  freedom 
first,  and  next,  in  industrialism,  the 
latter  movement,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections and  with  all  its  promise, 
being  as  yet  but  half-way.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  take  advantage 
of  these  imperfections  for  unwise  and 
even  revolutionary  ends,  but  the 
nation  will  see  to  it  that  the  promise 
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and  purpose  of  a  fairly  and  gener- 
ally diffused  prosperity  shall  be 
finally  accomplished.  ''The  masses, 
to  whom  the  twentieth  century  will 
belong,  will  ask  for  nothing  less  of 
nationality  than  to  be  free,  prosper- 
ous and  well."    The  conflict  of  labor 


with  life,  the  standing  disgrace  of 
national  animosities,  and  the  wide  es- 
trangement of  the  white,  the  black, 
the  brown  and  the  yellow  races — 
these  are  the  evils  which  it  is  the 
future  of  England  to  lead  the  world 
in  combatting  and  in  overcoming. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

Brief  Abstract  of  Proceedings  on  Remaining  Schedules,  January 

20  to  January  31. 


Our  last  report  closed  with  the  hear- 
ing given  on  January  17,  on  Schedule  M 
(Pulp,  Paper,  etc.)  and  Schedule  F  (To- 
bacco and  Manufactures  of). 

Jan.  20.  There  was  a  hearing  on 
Schedule  G,  agricultural  products  and 
provisions.  Producers  generally  asked 
for  retention  of  present  duties.  A  Lou- 
isiana witness  said  if  duties  on  ric?  and 
sugar  were  abolished  his  state  would 
suffer  the  worst  set-back  since  the  Civil 
War.  New  York  fruit  exchanges  en- 
tered a  plea  for  free  lemons.  The  Ital- 
ian Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
asked  for  lower  rates  on  foreign  fruits 
and  nuts,  macaroni,  cheese,  etc.  Others 
wanted  the  tariff  taken  off  of  cattle  and 
meats,  butter,  eggs,  etc.  Citrus  fruit 
growers  of  California  and  Florida  asked 
for  existing  rates.  General  tarming  in- 
terests had  small  representation  at  this 
hearing.  On  January  21,  the  hearing 
was  concluded.  Harry  Hartley  and  F. 
W.  Hobbs  of  Boston,  the  former  repre- 
senting the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Growers,  advocated  an  increased 
duty  on  wool  grease.  A.  W.  Fames  of 
San  Francisco,  speaking  for  the  Ha- 
waiian pineapple  association,  urged 
maintenance  of  the  present  tariff  on 
pineapples.  Hon.  A.  P.  Gardner,  M.  C, 
Antoine  A.  Silva,  representing  Glouces- 
ter labor  interests,  Fred  Davis  and 
John  P.  Field,  representing  the  fish- 
ing industry  of  Gloucester,  protested 
against  removing  the  duty  on  fish. 
Resolutions    were   also   presented    from 


certain  labor  unions  of  Gloucester 
favoring  continued  protection  for 
this  industry.  W.  J.  Schiffelin  of 
New  York  asked  that  extract  of  meat, 
now  dutiable  at  35  cents  a  pound,  be 
put  on  the  free  list.  Substantial  tariff 
reductions  on  prunes,  currants,  raisins, 
almonds,  filberts  and  other  products  and 
free  admission  of  dates  were  urged  by 
L.  B.  Parsons,  president  of  the  Dried 
Fruit  Association  of  New  York.  Reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  cocoa  was  asked  by 
Stephen  L.  Bartlett  of  Boston.  The 
cattle  raising  industry  was  represented 
by  S.  H.  Cowan,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
who  predicted  that  the  industry  in  his 
State  would  be  ruined  in  case  the  United 
States  markets  are  opened  to  a  flood  of 
cheap  meats  from  the  South  American 
ranges. 

Jan.  22.  Schedule  I,  cotton  manufac- 
tures, was  taken  up,  and  there  were 
many  representatives  of  manufacturers 
and  importers  present.  It  was  intimated 
that  the  Democratic  leaders  would  re- 
duce duties  so  as  "to  reduce  the  cost  of 
cotton  clothing  to  consumers  by  more 
than  $80,000,000."  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  domi- 
nated by  the  southern  mill  owners,  went 
on  record  for  a  compromise  reduction. 
In  a  schedule,  presented  by  its  former 
president,  Lewis  W.  Parker,  of  Green- 
ville, N.  C,  rates  were  proposed  that 
dropped  the  minimum  ad  valorem  to  10 
per  cent.  The  schedule,  which  will  fig- 
ure   in    the    committee's    consideration 
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plan  provides  these  ad  valorem  rates: 
Cotton  cloth^  varying  grades,  calico, 
sheeting  and  plain  weaves,  from  10  to 
30  per  cent,  when  made  in  the  grey  en- 
tirely of  single  yarns,  and  15  to  40  per 
cent,  when  advanced  in  state  by  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  mercerizing  or  other  proc- 
ess; cotton  cloth  of  fancy  or  figurec 
weaves  of  any  description,  cords,  stripes, 
checks,  gauze,  or  composed  of  two-ply 
or  more  yams,  15  to  40  per  cent  in  the 
grey  and  20  to  40  per  cent  when  "ad- 
vanced"; cotton  cloth  of  jacquard  weave 
in  the  grey,  25  to  45  per  cent.,  "ad- 
vanced," 30  to  50;  different  classes  of 
cotton  cloth  composed  of  bleached, 
dyed,  colored  or  mercerized  yarns,  15 
to  50  per  cent;  single  yarns  in  the  grey 
10  to  35,  and  "advanced"  15  to  40  per 
cent 

The  Northern  manufacturers  took 
issue  with  the  suggested  reductions. 
"Ypu  may  schedule  from  a  revenue 
standpoint,"  urged  Simeon  B.  Chase  of 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  representing  large 
New  England  mill  interests,  "but  you 
are  not  going  to  accomplish  what  you 
think  you  are  going  to  as  to  benefiting 
the  consumer."  Aldred  T.  Bemis  of 
Boston,  president  of  the  Bemis  Bagging 
Company,  asked  that  cotton  bagging 
should  not  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Charles  N.  Barry  of  Boston  testified  in 
favor  of  the  present  duty  on  laces,  of 
certain  make.  He  represents  the  Rich- 
mond Lace  Works  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  shirt  manufacturing  industry  was 
represented  by  a  committee,  for  which 
William  Ells,  of  Troy,  was  spokesman. 
They  asked  that  no  material  change  be 
made  in  the  present  duty  of  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  George  S.  Brown  spoke 
along  the  same  line  for  the  shirt  manu- 
facturers and  pointed  out  that  there 
were  forty-eight  thousand  operatives  in 
the  industry.  The  industry  of  manufac- 
turing men's  and  boys'  cotton  gloves 
could  not  exist  if  the  tariff  were  radi- 
cally reduced,  according  to  A.  V.  Vic- 
torious, of  New  York,  who  urged  as  a 
compromise  a  specific  rate  of  40  cents 
a  dozen  pairs  and  55  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem, with  5  per  cent  less  ad  valorem 
duty  each  year  for  three  years.  The 
present  tariff  is  50  cents  a  dozen  and  46 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Jan.  24.  Schedule  J,  Flax,  Hemp  and 
Jute,  was  considered.  J.  Benjamin  Dim- 
mick  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  William  R. 


Turner  of  Philadelphia,  manufacturers, 
wanted  protection  for  finished  lace 
products.  Mr.  Turner  asked  for  a  sci- 
entific adjustment  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  yarns  and  finished  products. 
Charles  Sisson  of  Providence,  R.  1.,  told 
of  small  profits  in  the  manufacture  of 
braids,  webbing  and  other  woven  fab- 
rics. Several  new  industries  in  the  flax 
side  of  the  schedule  appealed  for  con- 
tinued protection.  Retention  of  the 
present  tariff  on  carpets,  mattings  and 
rugs  manufactured  from  vegetable  fi- 
bers was  urged  by  Myron  W.  Robinson 
of  New  York.  Peter  Gouled,  of  Union 
Hill,  N.  J.,  a  manufacturer,  contended 
that  the  average  income  of  a  domestic 
cotton  lace  manufacturer  was  less  than 
the  average  income  of  a  progressive 
farmer.  James  A.  Marr,  a  Bridgeport 
manufacturer,  who  also  has  a  factory  in 
Germany,  asked  retention  of  the  present 
duty  of  60  per  cent,  on  cotton  lace. 
Free  raw  material  for  fertilizer  bags,  in- 
stead of  the  present  six-tenths  of  a  cent 
a  pound  duty  on  burlaps,  was  urged  by 
W.  H.  Bowker,  of  Boston.  The  govern- 
ment is  getting  approximately  $47,000,- 
000  revenue  a  year  through  this  sched- 
ule under  the  present  law,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  most  of  the  present  duties 
will  not  be  changed. 

Jan.  27.  Schedule  K,  Wool  and  Man- 
ufactures, was  taken  up.  Frank  P.  Ben- 
nett, of  Boston,  advocated  free  wool 
and  a  cut  of  50  per  cent,  on  woolens. 
O.  M.  Stafford,  a  Cleveland  manufac- 
turer, said  the  tariff  could  be  reduced  if 
the  Democrats  chose  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  possible  reduction  of 
wages  of  the  woolen  mill  employes. 
Through  William  Goldman,  of  New 
York,  its  president,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Clothiers  declared  that,  while 
free  wool  was  desirable,  it  was  too  revo- 
lutionary, and  it  indorsed  the  proposed 
Democratic  rate  of  20  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem on  raw  wool.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Wool  Manufacturers,  com- 
prising 100  of  the  woolen  mills  of  the 
country,  through  its  president,  John  P. 
Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a 
schedule  of  rates  as  a  suggestive  propo- 
sition, but  Mr.  Wood  admitted  that  the 
schedule  was  approximately  the  same 
as  the  present  tariff  law.  Free  pressed 
cloth  was  asked  by  J.  J.  Culbertson,  of 
Paris,  Tex.,  representing  the  Interstate 
Cotton      Seed      Crushers*     Association. 
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Louis  Newman,  secretary  of  a  Cleveland 
knitting  mill  company,  protested  against 
any  radical  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
ready  made  clothing.  F.  A.  Ellinwood, 
secretary  of  the  State  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  of  California,  and  repre- 
senting the  national  association,  asked 
that  a  specific  duty  of  about  18  per  cent, 
be  levied  on  the  scoured  content  of  im- 
ported wool.  Most  of  the  pleas  were 
for  retaining  present  tariff  rates. 

Jan.  29.  Schedule  N. — Sundries. 
Boot  and  shoe  interests  appealed  to  the 
committee  for  the  continuance  of  the 
present  duty  of  10  and  15  per  cent,  on 
shoes.  The  manufacturers  contended 
that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  re- 
sult in  decreasing  the  wages  of  em- 
ployes, but  would  not  lower  the  price 
of  shoes.  John  F.  Tobin,  for  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  protested 
against  any  reduction  of  the  duty  at 
present,  but  said  wages  were  kept  up 
by  the  influence  of  the  Union  and  not 
by  the  tariff.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  any  reduction  in  the  shoe  duty 
would  drive  many  small  manufacturers 
out  of  business  and  that  the  large  ones 
would  then  make  their  shoes  abroad. — 
A  diamond  importer  of  New  York  pro- 
tested against  any  duty  on  diamonds 
above  10  per  cent.  Representative 
Greene  filed  a  protest  from  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  (Democrats)  of  North  At- 
tleborough,  Mass.,  against  a  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  jewelry  and  silverware 
in  order  to  protect  the  domestic  indus- 
try. R.  G.  Rhett,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
who  said  he  was  a  Democrat  and  fa- 
vored tariff  revision  but  not  to  a  point 
that  will  injure  any  American  industry, 
wanted  the  present  duty  of  60  per  cent, 
retained  on  asbestos  fabrics.  Manufac- 
turers of  harness  and  fancy  leather  fab- 
rics protested  against  tariff  reduction, 
as  did  manufacturers  of  buttons  and 
combs.  A  committee  representing  im- 
porters and  dealers  in  brushes  presented 
a  brief,  advocating  a  reduced  tariff. 
Several  briefs  were  filed  by  manufactur- 
ers of  brushes,  asking  for  the  retention 
of  protective  duties,  but  suggesting  some 
changes  in  phraseology.  Among  the 
manufacturers  represented  were  the 
John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, W.  A.  Tottle  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  J. 
C.  Pushec  &  Sons,  Boston,  and  Ames- 
Bonner   Co.,   of   Toledo.     A   brief   was 


presented  by  the  New  England  Manu- 
facturing Jewelers'  and  Silversmiths' 
Association,  asking  for  a  few  changes 
in  classification.  Many  of  the  briefs 
contained  instructive  facts  concerning 
domestic  and  foreign  wages,  etc. 

The  tariff  hearings  were  concluded  on 
January  31,  with  a  consideration  of  the 
free  list.  The  free  list  covers  articles 
whose  estimated  domestic  production  in 
^1911  was  $1,190,000,000  and  consumption 
$1,159,000,000  out  of  a  grand  total  of 
$22,014,000,000  production  and  $21,528,- 
000,000  consumption  of  all  articles  in  the 
fourteen  schedules  and  free  list  of  the 
Payne- Aldrich  law.  In  191 1  Congress 
passed  and  President  Taft  vetoed  the 
free  list  bill  framed  by  Chairman  Un- 
derwood's committee.  That  measure 
proposed  to  put  on  the  free  list  agricul- 
tural implements,  cotton  bagging,  cot- 
ton ties,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  fence 
wire,  meats,  ^  cereals,  breads,  flour,  tim- 
ber, lumber,  sewing  machines,  salt  and 
other  articles.  President  Taft's  veto 
was  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  would 
diminish  the  revenues  by  from  $10,000,- 
000  to  $14,000,000.  Democratic  leaders 
now  figure  on  putting  on  the  free  list  at 
the  coming  extra  session  substantially 
the  same  articles  that  were  on  the 
original  free  list  two  years  ago.  There 
were  not  many  people  at  this  hearing. 
John  Quinn  of  New  York,  counsel  for 
the  Association  of  American  Painters 
and  Sculptors,  presented  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  all  duty  on  ori- 
ginal works  of  art.  Others  who  ap- 
peared, wanted  certain  products  f)ut  in 
the  free  list,  and  some  wanted  certain 
articles  now  admitted  free  to  pay  a 
small  tariff  tax.  Among  the  latter  was 
a  committee  of  the  American  Surgical 
Trade  Association  protesting  against 
the  duty-free  entry  of  surgical  instru- 
ments and  apparatus.  Soap  manufactur- 
ers asked  for  free  raw  materials  used  in 
making  soaps.  It  was  represented  that 
65  per  cent,  of  our  people  use  laundry 
soap  almost  exclusively  for  all  purposes, 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  increase  the 
price  by  taxing  the  raw  material. 
Thomas  H.  Downing,  of  New  York, 
representing  a  committee  on  the  custom 
service  and  revenue  laws,  urged  the 
committee  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
experts  to  study  a  revision  of  the  ad- 
ministrative features  of  the  custom  ser- 
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vice.  No  real  revision,  he  said,  has  been 
had  since  1890  and  that  was  an  inade- 
quate one. 

The  framing  of  the  tentative  basis  of 
the  entire  tariff  legislation  is  now  in 
progress  by  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  committee,  and  the  chairman  ex- 
pects the  work  to  be  completed  by  the 
middle  of  March.  The  committee  is 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  raising 
from  $325,000,000  to  $350,000,000  from 
customs  duties,  coupled  with  a  pledge 
of  lowering  the  tariff  bars  on  necessi- 
ties. Of  this  total  figure,  the  plan  is  to 
provide  between  $85,000,000  and  $100,- 
000,000  by  an  income  tax.  The  in- 
come tax  in  turn  would  embrace  the 
corporation  tax,  which  bids  fair  10  yield 


$30,000,000  revenue  during  this  year.  A 
fairly  well  determined  program  is  al- 
ready indicated.  In  the  main,  according 
to  the  Democrats,  the  chemical,  iron 
and  steel,  wool,  cotton,  and  free  list  bills 
will  be  like  the  previous  ones,  but  there 
will  be  enormous  changes  dictated  by 
new  light  thrown  on  individual  articles. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned  the  Republicans 
are  not  contemplating  making  a  minor- 
ity report  on  the  tariff  at  the  extra  ses- 
sion. Representative  Fordney  said  that 
he  could  not  see  any  need  of  drawing  up 
such  a  report,  as  it  would  accomplish  no 
good  politically  or  otherwise.  It  is  said 
that  the  Republicans  have  decided  to  let 
the  Democrats  "go  the  limit"  with  the 
tariff. 


LOW  WAGES  CAUSES  DEPOPULATION  IN 
RURAL  ENGLAND. 

By  Our  London  Correspondent. 


London,  Feb.  15,  1913. 
The  enormous  depopulation  of 
our  villages  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  has  aroused  anxiety 
throughout  the  country.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  emptying  the  tank, 
and  you  cannot  grow  a  nation  in  a 
year  or  two.  There  are  districts  in 
England  as  thinly  populated  today 
as  they  were  in  the  Conqueror's 
time  in  1066.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this;  one  of  them  is  the 
lack  of  cottages  for  people  to  live 
in.  Take  a  typical  instance  of  a 
village  consisting  of  120  houses; 
thirty  years  ago  there  were  150  at 
least.  These  thirty  cottages  have 
disappeared  because  they  have  tum- 
bled down.  It  was  cheaper  for  the 
farm  owners  to  allow  this  to  happen 
than  to  repair  them.  In  this  village 
there   is   a   small   cottage   worth    i 


shilling  (24  cents)  a  week  rent;  it  is 
used  as  an  almshouse.  The  rates 
amount  to  7  shillings  a  year  ($1.75), 
so  the  rental  to  a  landlord  would  be 
£2-5-0  ($11.25).  The  owners  are 
putting  this  cottage  into  repair  at  a 
cost  of  some  iio  ($50).  (The  own- 
ers are  public  trustees,  the  cottage 
being  used  as  stated  as  an  alms- 
house.) That  means  that  if  it  were 
an  ordinary  cottage  the  landlord 
would  have  to  lose  four  years'  rent 
if  he  restored  it.  In  the  same  village 
a  building  that  in  reality  was  two 
cottages,  but  had  been  made  into 
one,  became  vacant;  was  purchased 
by  a  smart  man  who  laid  out  a  good 
sum  upon  it;  let  it  to  a  professional 
man,  a  doctor,  and  gets  about  $250 
a  year  rent.  He  would  only  have 
had  a  rent  of  $1.50  a  year  had  he  let 
it  to  farm  hands  in  its  original  state. 
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Cottages  are  tumbling  down,  others 
are  bought  up  by  town  people  for 
holiday  purposes,  and  so  on,  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  farm  laborers  are 
steadily  being  dispossessed  of  their 
homes,  and  they  drift  into  the  towns. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  all 
over  the  country. 

It  doesn't  pay  today  to  build  cot- 
tages in  England  at  a  rent  within 
the  means  of  farm  hands,  viz  2  shill- 
ings a  week.  Why  doesn't  it  pay? 
It  is  largely  a  question  of  wages. 
The  farmer  says  he  cannot  possibly 
afford  to  pay  higher  wages,  that,  as 
it  is,  he  has  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  hands  to  a  minimum^  that  living 
is  dearer  than  it  used  to  be  and  thac 
prices  are  higher.  He  does  his  best 
to  house  his  laborers  and  lets  his 
cottages  to  them  at  i  or  2  shillings  a 
week,  which  does  not  pay  him.  Then 
this  is  the  position:  the  employer 
cannot  afford  higher  wages;  the 
present  wages  are  too  low  for  the 
men  to  afford  more  than  2  shillings 
a  week  rent.  Therefore,  it  neither 
pays  to  build  new  cottages  nor  to 
repair  existing  ones.  Wages  are 
about  14  shillings  a  week,  but  if  we 
include  harvest  money  and  other 
extras,  the  average  would  be  about 
17  shillings  a  week.  If  instead  of 
having  "extras"  he  could  have  the 
average  wages  of  17  shillings,  the 
laborer  could  afford  to  pay  3  shill- 
ings and  6  pence  (say  87  cents)  to  4 
shillings  ($1.00)  a  week  rent  and  on 
that  basis  it  might  be  possible  to 
build  cottages  very  economically.  It 
would  have  to  be  done  by  public  au- 
thorities who  could  borrow  the 
money  at  3  or  3  1/2  per  cent.  On  a 
commercial  basis  it  costs  i200  to 
build  a  cottage  and  the  rent  must  be 


from  5  to  6  shillings  a  week  to  make 
it  pay.  Other  factors  are  the  exces- 
sive price  of  building  land  in  many 
villages  and  the  stringent  building 
regulations  which  are  much  the 
same  for  a  cottage  as  for  a  noble- 
man's mansion. 

In  another  village  there  are  people 
living  in  railway  carriages.  These 
are  rented  at  £7  ($35)  a  year  with  a 
tiny  garden  attached.  The  occu- 
pants had  been  turned  out  of  other 
cottages  and  had,  consequently,  to 
resort  to  whatever  shelter  they  could 
get.  Another  family  lives  in  a  lean- 
to,  the  man  having  regular  work  and 
able  to  pay  rent,  but  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  house  to  be  had  within  a 
working  person's  means. 

In  another  small  village  an  old 
man  is  living  in  one  of  two  cottages, 
both  ruins.  This  one  bad  a  kitchen 
with  a  broken  brick  floor,  light 
showing  through  the  walls  by  door 
and  window  ceiling  falling.  Behind 
It  a  place  you  could  not  call  a  room 
with  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  three  or 
four  feet  square,  a  ladder,  with  the 
wood  work  all  falling  away  from  it, 
led  to  the  place  above ;  windows  were 
boarded  up  wherethe  glass  was  miss- 
ing and  left  open  to  the  weather,  the 
roof  leaked  and  the  brick  work  was 
cracking.  The  man  had  lived  there 
for  50  years.  The  rent  was  64  cents 
a  week  and  12  cents  for  the  garden. 

This  is  not  a  very  rosy  picture  of 
Rural  England,  but  it  is  true.  There 
is  just  as  mnch  overcrowding  in  the 
cottages  in  villages  as  ever  there  is 
in  the  slums  of  London,  Liverpool, 
New  York  or  Chicago.  It  is  largely 
a  question  of  wages.  Cottages 
would  soon  be  built  if  it  paid  to 
build  them.  F.  C.  Chappell. 
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PREPARING  TARIFF  BILLS. 

Democratic  Committeemen  at  Work — Following  the  Lines  of  the 

Old  Bills— $100,000,000  from  Our  Income  Tax— Probably 

Defer  Change  in  Administrative  Features. 

From  Our  Washington  Correspondent. 


Washington,  February  25. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
been  meeting  almost  every  day  since 
the  tariff  hearings  closed  on  Feb- 
ruary I,  to  prepare  new  tariff  bills. 
A  new  committee  must  be  chosen 
when  the  new  Congress  meets,  but 
it  is  expected  that  eleven  of  the  fif- 
teen Democratic  members  will  serve 
on  the  new  committee,  hence  they 
are  safe  in  going  ahead  with  their 
work.  They  are  understood  practi- 
cally to  have  completed  the  chem- 
ical; earthenware  and  glassware; 
wood;  flax,  hemp  and  jute  schedule, 
and  to  have  nearly  finished  the  metal 
and  some  other  schedules.  They  will 
all  be  open  to  changes  until  re- 
ported to  the  Democratic  caucus, 
but  in  the  main  they  will  follow  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  measures 
passed  by  the  62nd  Congress. 

Mr.  Underwood  says  that  some 
changes  "may  be  made,"  but  not 
one  of  the  members  will  disclose 
what  they  are  doing  as  they  all  say 
that  it  is  *Hentative."  However, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  with 
comparatively  few  changes  the  bills 
will  be  a  repetition  of  those  reported 
in  the  existing  House.  But  only 
five  of  the  fifteen  schedules  were 
dealt  with  in  the  bills  reported. 
Those  were  the  wool,  cotton,  metal, 
chemical  and  sugar  schedules.  There 
were  in  addition  the  so-called  farm- 
ers' free  list  bill,  the  excise  tax,  and 


the  Canadian  reciprocity  bills  all  re- 
ported and  passed,  but  they  were  not 
confined  to  any  one  schedule, 
though  they  disclosed  the  purpose  of 
the  Democrats. 

The  New  Democratic  Members. 

Of  the  435  members  of  the  next 
House  291  will  be  Democrats,  and 
103  of  that  number  are  new  mem- 
bers. The  large  majority — 188  out 
of  291 — have  been  re-elected,  and  as 
they  made  their  record  in  the  pres- 
ent House,  which  has  been  approved 
time  and  again  by  President-elect 
Wilson,  no  great  surprises  may  be 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  meas- 
ures. 

As  some  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  committee  pointed  out,  many 
manufacturers,  to  say  nothing  of  or- 
dinary voters,  were  not  aware  of  the 
intention  of  the  Democrats  to  lower 
duties  and  then  tax  the  raw  ma- 
terials necessarily  imported.  The 
Democrats  believe  that  they  have 
been  commissioned  to  legislate 
along  the  lines  followed  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  that  is  what  they  intend 
to  do.  Chairman  Underwood  is  in- 
clined to  be  more  conservative  than 
many  of  his  followers,  but  with  Wil- 
son and  Bryan  on  the  "radical"  side, 
sweeping  tariff  legislation  is  certain. 

The  Proposed  New  Income  Tax — Solid 
South. 

The  ratification  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  an 
income  tax  has  |M?4y  ^LtP^tft? 
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flame.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Democrats  to  raise  at  least  $100,- 
000,000  from  an  income  tax.  That 
would  allow  for  a  sweeping  Free 
Trade  measure  if  the  Democrats, 
could  be  controlled  along  other 
lines.  But  they  cannot.  The  appro- 
priations made  by  this  Congress,  if 
all  the  appropriations  bills  get 
through  before  March  4,  which  is 
doubtful,  will  far  exceed  the  total  of 
any  other  Congress.  Rivers  and 
harbors,  pensions,  public  buildings 
and  other  things  in  which  each 
man's  district  can  get  its  share,  are 
swelling  the  total  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  put  the  breaks  on  wholesale 
tariff  legislation  Still,  in  view  of 
what  was  done  in  Cleveland's  time 
the  Democrats  may  go  ahead  and 
borrow  money  by  the  issue  of  bonds. 
There  is  hardly  a  Republican  mem- 
ber who  does  not  think  that  the 
election  of  1914  will  show  a  sweep- 
ing victory  for  a  protective  tariff^ 
but  the  Democrats  do  not  share  that 
view.  They  have  the  solid  South 
with  Oklahoma,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  added,  in  their  belief,  and  it 
certainly  gives  them  a  great  advan- 
tage. 

May  Defer  Legislation  on  Customs 
Administration. 

Mr.  Underwood  concedes  that  his 
committee  has  a  tremendous  task  to 
perform  in  undertaking  to  revise  the 
entire  tariff  on  what  he  regards  as  a 
revenue  basis.  There  is  some  talk 
about  the  committee  not  getting 
through  with  its  work  until  the  first 
of  April.  But  some  of  the  revision 
work,  particularly  that  relating  to 
the  customs  administrative  act,  will 
probably  be  taken  up  later.  Mr. 
James  I..  Gerry,  a  member  of  the 
Merchants'     Association     of     New- 


York,  which  is  an  importers'  organi- 
zation with  a  purpose  of  getting  the 
tariff  abolished  as  much  as  possible, 
suggested  to  Mr.  Underwood  thai 
there  was  no  imperative  necessity  of 
amending  the  administrative  cus 
toms  act  immediately,  and  he  asked 
for  an  opportunity  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  committee  when  a 
representative  of  the  Treasury  de- 
partment, and  one  to  represent  the 
Collector  at  New  York,  and  another 
to  represent  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion could  be  present,  and  Mr.  Un- 
derwood replied  that  the  committee 
would  consider  the  proposition.  It 
can  easily  be  seen  what  this  will  lead 
to.  Tlie  next  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  a  Free  Trader,  and 
may  be  Mr.  Palmer  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  who  advocated  putting 
all  kinds  of  machine  tools,  printing 
presses,  typewriting  machines,  sew- 
ing machines,  agricultural  machines, 
etc.,  on  the  free  list.  The  represen- 
tative of  the  Collector  under  Wilson 
would  bo  of  the  same  mind.  The 
Merchants'  Association  is  a  Free 
Trade  affair  and  Mr.  Gerry  is  the 
man  who  drew  up  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  Germany  which  President 
Roosevelt  put  into  force,  and  which 
proved  so  injurious  to  many  indus- 
tries. 

Says  Importers   Do  Not  Undervalue- 
But  Facto  Against  Them. 

Mr.  Gerry  declared'  recently  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee that  undervaluations  in  New 
York  did  not  average  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent.,  and  that  "the  vast  ma- 
jority of  importers  are  entirely  will- 
ing to  either  disclose  their  books, 
show  their  invoices,  or  do  anything 
in  their  power  to  g^ve  the  govern- 
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ment  all  the  information  as  to  what 
values  are."  His  attention  was 
called  to  the  vast  sums  paid  by  the 
Sugar  Trust,  and  by  Arbuckles,  a 
large  house  that  imported  paintings 
etc.,  for  revenue  frauds,  but  he  men- 
tioned the  great  honesty  of  the  im- 
porters, and  seemed  to  have  the  ear 
of  the  committee;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  administrative  fea- 
tures of  the  law  will  not  be  revised 
at  the  coming  session. 

The  importers  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers were  never  before  repre- 
sented to  the  extent  they  were  in  the 
recent  hearings.  They  know  that 
their  friends  are  in  power  and  they 
count,  as  a  result,  increased  incomes 
for  themselves  and  their  foreign 
houses. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York  appeared  by  its 
President  and  Secretary  with  a  long 
plea  for  lower  duties  or  free  trade 
on  many  Italian  products,  including 
perfumery.,  medicinal  compounds, 
castile  soap,  etc.  The  next  day  C. 
A.  Mariana,  the  chairman  of  the 
tariff  committee  of  that  body,  testi- 
fied that  it  was  "subsidized  by  the 
Italian  government,"  and  he  said 
that  much  "Lucca  olive  oil"  was  sold 
in  this  country,  while  "as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  not  enough  Lucca 
olive  oil  produced  in  the  Province 
of  Lucca  to  take  care  of  the  people 
of  that  Province."  He  wanted  to 
exclude  such  frauds  by  a  change  of 
law. 

Modest  Demands  of  Importers. 

Such  Free  Trade  organizations  as 
the  Merchants*  Association  and  Re- 
form Oub  of  New  York,  ask,  among 
other  things,  that  the  $100  limit  on 
the  free  importation  of  clothes,  etc., 


by  a  returning  tourist  be  abolished; 
and  that  an  importer  should  be  al- 
lowed a  5  or  10  per  cent,  leeway  in 
fixing  value  of  invoices;  that  the 
court  of  customs  appeals  be  abol- 
ished; that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  have  the  power  to 
remit  the  additional  duty  on  a  raised 
invoice  when  no  fraud  was  intended; 
that  the  government  should  pay  in- 
terest on  money  deposited  to  cover 
duties  when  shown  that  an  excess 
amount  was  required;  that  the  crim- 
inal clause  requiring  an  importer  to 
state  what  he  would  sell  the  goods 
for,  covered  by  the  invoice,  be 
stricken  out;  that  no  duty  shall  be 
assessed  on  the  American  price,  etc. 
Many  foreign  manufacturers  send 
to  this  country  the  entire  output  of 
their  factories — consign  them  to 
their  own  agents  here.  There  is  no 
foreign  price,  hence  the  clause  as- 
sessing duty  at  the  American  price 
That,  of  course,  it  is  sought  to  have 
abolished.  When  10  per  cent,  lee- 
way was  allowed  on  invoices  they 
were  almost  invariably  made  out  10 
per  cent,  below  the  value.  If  the 
government  found  it  out  it  cost  the 
importer  nothing;  but  now  it  costs 
him  a  fine  above  the  duty,  hence  the 
desire  to  return  to  the  old  practice. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
activities  of  the  importers,  who  ex- 
pect a  harvest  from  the  Democrats. 
Representative  Redfield  wrote  to  the 
New  York  Reform  Qub  (Free 
Trade)  to  send  a  man  over  here  to 
advocate  such  changes,  and,  of 
course,  the  club  did  so.  As  Mr. 
Payne  pointed  out  the  importer 
adds  the  duty  in  fixing  his  price  for 
an  article,  hence  he  loses  nothing. 
There  is  no  sanity  in  makii^  things 
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so  much  easier  for  importers;  but 
that  probably  will  be  done. 

An  Importer's  A  muring  Blunder. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  tariff 
is  its  misinterpretation  and  misrep- 
resentation. Thomas  M.  Lane  of 
New  York  asked  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  have  plaster 
statuary  placed  on  the  free  list.  He 
said  that  the  law  of  1909  put  a  duty 
on  them  and  that  the  American 
manufacturers  had  not  advanced 
their  prices,  therefore  the  duty  was 
not  necessary.  Mr.  Lane  said:  "The 
foreigner's  price  on  these  statues  is 
higher  now  than  it  was  before  the 
duty  was  put  on.  The  American 
price  has  not  increased,  hence  there 
is  no  need  of  the  duty."  To  that 
Representative  Fordney  replied : 
"Then  the  protection  which  is  in  the 
law  hurts  no  one  in  this  country.  It 
eliminates  the  importer;  he  is  the 
fellow  that  is  complaining.  The  do- 
mestic competition  is  so  great  that 
the  consumer  is  getting  the  benefit 
of  it.  There  has  not  been  one  single 
importer  before  the  committee  who 
does  not  want  free  trade  or  a  lower 
rate  of  duty.  They  want  to  do  a 
larger  volume  of  business  from 
abroad,  and  thus  restrict  American 
business." 

Duties  on  Raw  Materials. 

Great  complaint  has  been  made  by 
manufacturers  because  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats putting  duties  on  raw  ma- 
terials, but  it  is  understood  that  they 
have  adhered  to  that  determination 
in  the  chemical  bill.  Theodore  Rich- 
seeker,  chairman  of  the  Manufactur- 
ing Perfumers'  Association,  says 
that  will  injure  the  trade  of  48,000 
druggists.  The  increase  in  imports 
on  that  line  was  28  per  cent,  in  191 1, 
showing  that  there  is  no  need  of  the 


change.  Arthur  S.  Somers,  of  New 
York,  who  made  speeches  on  the 
same  platform  with  Wilson  and  who 
was  a  Wilson  elector,  said  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee :  "I  am 
here  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers 
of  dry  colors.  The  present  law 
meets  the  definition  of  a  competitive 
duty.  We  have  been  getting  along 
under  it  very  well  indeed.  We  enjoy 
no  monopoly  of  the  market,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  consumption  in  this 
country  is  imported.  If  this  com- 
mittee puts  Paris  green  on  the  free 
list,  as  proposed,  it  will  wipe  out 
every  Paris  green  factory  in  this 
country.  There  is  now  produced 
here  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000 
pounds.  Canada  has  a  protective 
duty,  and  if  the  door  is  opened  to 
them  we  must  quit  business.  There 
is  no  combination  here  and  only  a 
living  profit." 

H.  A.  Metz,  Democratic  Con- 
gressman-elect of  Brooklyn,  speak- 
ing on  this  subject  said:  "We  have  a 
higher  standard  of  labor,  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  and  we  have  got 
to  compensate  manufacturers  for 
that  higher  standard  in  some  way — 
call  it  what  you  please,  protection, 
if  you  like:  I  am  for  the  American 
manufacturer  every  time." 

That  talk  is  heard,  but  it  will 
amount  to  nothing  in  the  House. 
The  Senate  is  more  uncertain.  It 
will  require  all  of  the  Wilson  influ- 
ence to  keep  it  in  line. 


In  a  speech  in  New  York,  Berger, 
the  Socialist  Congressman  from 
Wisconsin,  said:  "We  can't  expect 
the  Democrats  to  do  anything  for 
the  laboring  man,  as  they  are  con- 
trolled by  a  combination  of  Tam- 
many and  the  solid  South." 
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THE  TARIFF  OF  '46. 


Mr.  Marshall,  our  vice-president 
to  be,  is  credited  with  saying,  *'We 
must  go  back  to  our  tariff  prob- 
lems." Last  year  Mr.  Underwood 
praised  the  tariff  of  1846  ("the 
Walker  tariff"  of  our  fathers),  and 
many  still  remember  what  a  fine 
speech  on  the  same  lines  was  made 
by  John  G.  Carlisle — a  man  head 
and  shoulders  above  most  of  the 
present  generation  of  tariff  smash- 
ers. 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  the  Demo- 
cratic orators  that  every  compliment 
to  the  Walker  tariff  is  a  tribute  to 
Protection?  Notice  that  not  one 
Democrat  ever  says  or  even  hints 
that  low  tariff  experiments  have 
generally  worked  well; — ^that  is 
never  said  by  the  wildest  and  most 
warlike.  We  never  hear  a  Demo- 
crat praise  the  low  tariff  of  1857, 
under  which  a  Democratic  President 
named  James  Buchanan  said,  "All 
hope  seems  to  have  deserted  the 
minds  of  men." 

No  Democrat  cares  to  discuss  the 
Calhoun  system  of  low  duties,  the 
smash-up  of  1837  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  horrors  as  they  im- 
pressed Horace  Greeley — (Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency 
in  1872). 

The  unwise  reductions  in  the  tar- 
iff of  1816  (and  that  tariff  was  in- 
tended to  build  up  rather  than  to 
pull  down — it  was  a  blunder,  not  an 
act  of  hostility)  led  a  Democrat 
named  Andrew  Jackson  to  say  that 
unless  we  started  factories  and  re- 
lieved agriculture  from  over-produc- 
tion we  should  all  be  paupers.  No 
Democrat  revives  these  sad  mem- 
ories. 

But     loud     is     the     Democratic 


chorus  of  "Hurrah  for  the  tariff  of 
1846.  Did  it  ruin  the  country?  Can 
any  Republican  say  that  it  spread 
waste  and  desolation  over  the  land?" 
Wait  a  moment.  Walker's  tariff 
was  adopted  in  1846,  the  year  in 
which  our  troops  invaded  Mexico, 
the  war  brought  a  demand  for  mili- 
tary supplies  and  lessened  competi- 
tion at  home;  then  came  the  terrible 
Irish  famine  and  short  crops  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  necessitating 
heavy  exports  of  our  breadstuffs; 
then  came  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  specie  poured  into  our 
cities,  competition  was  lessened,  rail- 
road building  began  to  spread,  cot- 
ton and  toibacco  rose  in  price.  To 
these  material  considerations  add  a 
moral  force — confidence  is  in  busi- 
ness what  faith  is  in  religion — the 
American  pioneer,  exulting  because 
we  had  won  every  fight  with  the 
Mexicans  and  opened  the  mines  to 
the  Far  West,  was  in  a  cheery  frame 
of  mind.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  tariff  of  1846  did  not  do  nearly 
so  much  harm  as  it  might  have  done, 
especially  when  one  considers  that 
the  gigantic  Crimean  war  lessened 
European  competition  and  increased 
the  demand  for  our  grain. 

Yet  there  were  murmurs  even  in 
1846,  and  in  1847.  When  in  1848 
the  country  had  a  chance  to  indorse 
the  tariff  of  1846  it  was  so  ungrate- 
ful as  to  elect  a  Whig  President,  not 
a  Democrat.  True,  the  Democratic 
party  split  that  year,  but  the  Whig 
President  found  fault  with  the  glor- 
ious tariff  of  1846  and  called  into  his 
Cabinet  that  giant  of  the  Philadel- 
phia bar,  that  staunch  Protectionist, 
William  M.  Meredith.  Henry  C. 
Carey  wrote  some  of  his  best  arti- 
cles asserting  that  the  good  times 
under  the  Walker  tariff  were  due  to 
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temporary  causes,  predicting  that  a 
crash  would  come  as  soon  as  the 
gold  influx  and  the  grain  efflux  les- 
sened, and  lo!  it  all  came  to  pass. 

Marshall,  Underwood  and  all  ora- 
tors  of   like  message   are   right   in 


claiming  that  if  all  things  else,  native 
and  foreign,  combine  to  help  us  we 
may  stand  a  low  tariff.  But  who 
will  guarantee  all  the  winds  that 
blew  in  our  favor  from  1846  to  1856 
to  blow  again?  R.  R. 


THE  TARIFF  ON  COTTON  GOODS. 


Brief  of  Andrew  G.  Pierce,  Jr.,  of  New  Bedford,  Presented  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  January  23,  1913. 


The  attention  of  the  committee  is 
respectfully  called  to  the  dominating 
phase  of  House  Bill  No.  25034  in  its 
treatment  of  the  particular  dass  of 
goods  referred  to  in  the  following  data: 

House  Bill  No.  25034  and  several 
other  previous  tariff  bills  have  based  the 
value  of  cotton  goods  solely  upon  the 
fineness  of  the  yarn  used  in  their  manu- 
facture, without  any  reference  to  one 
other  important  factor  which  must  be 
considered. 

There  should  be  two  distinct  bases 
for  determining  the  values  of  cotton 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nec- 
essary tariff  upon  them,  and  these  bases 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  framing  any 
tariff  schedule.  To  use  the  one  classifi- 
cation dealing  solely  with  the  fineness 
of  the  yarn  is  not  sufficient,  for  such 
classification  ignores  the  fact  that  many 
fancy  and  lighter  weaves  of  cloth  may 
be  made  of  coarse  or  medium  yarns, 
while  many  simpler  weaves  may  be 
made  of  finer  yarns.  To  adjust  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  producing 
cloth  under  these  conditions  requires  a 
recognition  of  both  bases  for  computa- 
tion of  value,  viz:  The  fineness  of  the 
yarn,  and  the  cost  of  producing  finished 
cloth,  irrespective  of  the  fineness  of  the 
yam. 

Taking  as  an  illustration  a  list  of 
nearly  30  different  combinations  of  warp 
and  filling  made  into  cloth  of  varying 
widths,  very  striking  inconsistencies  are 
shown  in  the  return  to  the  manufac- 
turer, if  a  tariff  schedule  should  be 
adopted   based   entirely   upon   the   lines 


proposed  under  House  Bill  No.  25034. 
Two  average  cases  may  be  cited:  a  40 
in.  88  by  80  with  a  60s  warp  and  lOOS 
filling  would  show  a  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  1/4  of  a  cent  per  yard.  Ex- 
actly the  same  yarns  made  under  the 
same  specifications,  but  woven  into  a 
54  in.  piece  of  cloth  would  show  a  loss 
to  the  manufacturer  of  1/4  of  a  cent 
per  yard.  And  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  finer  the  goods,  the  greater  the  dis- 
crepancies possible  under  methods  pro- 
posed by  House  Bill  No.  25034. 

A  reduction  of  three  of  five  per  cent 
in  the  present  high  selling  price  in  Eng- 
land, under  such  a  law  as  proposed, 
would  mean  a  loss  to  every  manufac- 
turer of  all  combed  yarn  goods. 

English  Competition. 

The  manufacture  of  fine  cotton  goods 
in  the  United  States  whether  it  be  car- 
ried on  in  New  England  or  the  south 
has  its  strongest  competition  from  the 
spinning  mills  in  Lancashire,  England. 
Every  expense  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  cloth  in  the  Lancashire  dis- 
trict is  very  much  less  than  similar  ex- 
penses in  the  United  States.  The  cost 
of  mill  construction  is  about  60  per  cent, 
of  that  for  similar  buildings  in  the 
United  States.  The  cost  of  labor  is  only 
a  little  over  one-half.  The  cost  of  all 
raw  material,  excepting  cotton  and  sup- 
plies entering  into  the  manufacture 
keeps  very  closely  to  the  same  percent- 
ages. 

Comparing  the  earnings  of  two  of  the 
most  important  fine  cotton  districts  of 
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England^  with  the  earnings  of  the  most 
important  fine  goods  section  of  the 
United  States,  the  following  figures  are 
of  interest: 

100  Spinning  Mills,  Oldham  District. 

Share  capital,  $2.00  per  spindle. 

Share  capital,  mortgages  and  loans, 
$3.31  per  spindle. 

Average  earnings  per  spindle,  30  cents. 

Average  earnings  on  share  capital, 
15  1/3  per  cent. 

Average  earnings  on  share  capital  and 
mortgages,  9  per  cent. 

New  Bedford  Cloth  Mills. 

Share  capital,  $13  per  spindle. 

Share  capital  and  bonds,  $14  per 
spindle. 

Considering  the  earnings  of  1912,  most 
of  the  New  Bedford  cloth  mills  lost 
money,  and  several  earned  only  about  2 
per  cent,  on  share  capital.  Because  of 
the  difference  in  costs,  earnings  of  30 
cents  a  spindle  gives  Oldham  15  1/3  per 
cent,  on  capital,  while  earnings  of  30 
cents  a  spindle  would  give  New  Bedford 
only  2  3/10  per  cent,  on  capital,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  same  earnings  per 
spindle  gives  Oldham  $6.60  against  $1.00 
for  New  Bedford. 

Increase  of  Exports. 

While  it  is  true  that  exports  on  cot- 
ton goods  have  increased  from  year  to 
year,  it  is  only  in  the  coarser  grades 
where  it  is  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  compete  with  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  these  exports  represent 
goods  produced  at  a  cost  where  labor 
represents  less  than  one-third  of  the  net 
cost.  Where  the  higher  percentage  of 
labor  prevails  (reaching  in  some  of  the 
finer  goods  to  over  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost),  it  would  be  impossible  for 
such  goods  to  be  produced  and  sold  in 
this  country  in  competition  with  foreign 
countries  without  duties  equal  to  those 
which  now  prevail. 

Again,  considering  the  duty  in  its 
relation  to  the  fineness  of  the  yarn,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  in  ply  yarns 
the  single  strand  must  always  be  reck- 
oned. Otherwise,  cloth  containing  two 
ply  98*s,  for  example,  could  be  imported 
at  the  duty  for  cloth  containing  yarn  not 
exceeding  50's,  while  cloth  containing 
No.  SI  yarn  would  call  for  the  higher 
duty   in    excess   of  50's.     In   the   same 


way  cloth  containing  three  ply  of  any 
number  less  than  150  would  pay  less 
than  cloth  containing  No.  51. 

Ordinary  cotton  cloth  should  be  de- 
scribed as  "plain  or  twilled  cloth,  not 
requiring  over  six  harnesses  to  produce 
and  with  only  one  kind  of  yam  in  the 
warp  and  one  kind  of  yarn  in  the  weft 
and  with  only  one  color  in  the  warp 
and  weft." 

Fancy  cotton  cloth  should  be  de- 
scribed as  "containing  figures  or  effects 
produced  by  yams  of  different  colors  or 
cotmts,  or  by  various  weaving  devices, 
known  as  Dobby,  Jacquard  box  loom, 
Lappett,  Leno,  Swivel,  etc" 

Any  tariff  law  which  may  be  framed, 
should  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
ordinary  cotton  cloth  and  fancy  cotton 
cloth  for  the  duty  which  protects  one 
sufiiciently  to  allow  a  continuance  of  its 
manufacture  in  this  country,  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  other  with  its  larger 
labor  cost.  Under  the  present  law,  im- 
ports of  cotton  cloth  have  been  almost 
entirely  of  a  fancy  character.  To  lower 
the  present  duty  upon  this  grade  of 
goods  would  mean  that  they  would  be 
made  abroad  where  labor  is  so  much 
cheaper. 

No  Undue  Profits. 

Manufacturers  of  fine  cotton  goods  in 
the  United  States  have  not  realized  and 
are  not  securing  at  the  present  time,  im- 
proper profits. 

The  cotton  business  of  the  country  is 
capitalized  on  a  lower  basis  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  its  product  than  is 
any  other  one  of  the  great  businesses 
of  the  country. 

The  eamings  of  the  fine  goods'  mills 
in  particular,  centered  largely  as  they 
are  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts, 
show  a  return  upon  an  investment  at 
$15  a  spindle  of  5.89  per  cent,  per  year 
for  the  last  10  years. 

If  the  replacement  value  at  a  recog- 
nized standard  of  $20  per  spindle  were 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  a  basis  for 
these  earnings,  the  return  would  aver- 
age only  4.42  per  cent,  for  this  same 
period. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  business  is 
distributed  among  many  different  con- 
cerns, no  one  concem  having  more  than 
2  per  cent,  of  the  spindles  or  product  of 
the  country.  Less  than  half  a  dozen 
concerns  have  over  500,000  spindles 
each,  and  the  average  number  of  spin- 
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dies  is  less  than  31OJOOO  to  each  manu- 
facturing concern  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  keenest  kind  of  competition 
marks  all  branches  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time;  a  competition  which  has 
not  only  kept  prices  of  goods  at  the 
lowest  possible  level  consistent  with  a 
fair  return  on  money  invested,  but 
which  has  led  to  a  constant  growth  in 
the  business,  not  only  in  New  England 
where  it  had  its  earliest  start,  but  in  the 
South  where  growth  has  been  most 
marked  in  recent  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of 
all  raw  material  entering  into  cotton 
manufacture;  the  increased  cost  of  la- 
bor, which  is  between  50  per  cent,  and 
60  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  most 
finished  goods  in  which  the  yams  rang- 
ing above  50's  are  used;  and  many  other 
upward  trends  in  all  costs,  the  prices 
realized  by  the  cotton  manufacturer  for 
his  goods  show  practically  no  change  in 
the  last  20  years  for  standard  goods. 

Farther  Bordena  Added. 

Factors  operating  today  still  further 
add  a  burden  to  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness should  be  carefully  considered  in 
connection  with  any  proposed  change  in 
tariff  rates. 

Laws  providing  for  Workingmen's 
Compensation,  for  better  conditions 
among  the  laboring  people,  for  shorter 
working  hours,  for  increasing  safe- 
guards to  protect  health  and  improve 
physical  and  material  conditions  have 
all  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing, which  must  include  increased 
taxes  and  increased  charges  to  pay  for 
a  share  in  these  benefits. 

In  framing  any  tariff  bill  designed  to 
change  the  present  rates  of  duty  upon 
fine  cotton  goods,  care  should  be  taken 
to  so  fix  rates  that  it  is  made  perfectly 
clear,  not  only  what  the  fineness  of  yam 
is  which  is  used  as  a  basis  for  computa- 
tion, but  also  the  great  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor  required  to  produce  both 
the  yam  and  the  fabric.  For  example: 
It  costs  nearly  seven  times  as  much  per 
pound  to  spin  lao's  yam  as  it  does  to 
spin  30's  yarn — the  additional  cost  being 
entirely  for  labor;  hence  the  yarn  in  a 
fabric  made  ef  iao*s  yam  wou4d  cost 
practically    seven    times    as    much    per 


pound  as  the  yam  in  a  fabric  made  of 
30's. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Care  should 
be  taken  also  to  recognize,  not  only  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  as  repre- 
sented in  the  pay  envelope  of  the  opera- 
tive abroad  and  the  operative  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  should  recognize 
the  average  relative  cost  of  labor  as  ap- 
plied to  any  particular  grade  of  yam 
produced,  as  shown  by  statistics  cover- 
ing the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in 
American  mills  and  in  English  mills. 
These  figures  are  shown  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  English  mills  by  practically  70 
per  cent.;  yarn  No.  36  in  American  mills, 
according  to  the  commissioner's  report 
showing  a  percentage  of  labor  20.71,  the 
same  yam  in  English  mills  12.10. 

American  manufacturers  of  fine  cot- 
ton goods  recognize  that  there  may  be 
some  inequalities  that  require  adjust- 
ment»  and  some  conditions  connected 
with  the  imposing  of  duties  upon  cotton 
goods  that  may  require  changes. 

They  submit  that  their  capital  in- 
vested is  less  than  present  replacement 
values. 

That  the  rate  of  dividends  paid,  aver- 
ages lower  than  the  dividends  paid  in 
any  other  of  the  grt^t  American  indus- 
tries. 

That  there  is  no  monopoly  in  any 
branch  of  their  business. 

That  widespread  competition  has  led 
to  great  growth  of  the  business  under 
existing  laws. 

The  wages  for  employes  have  stead- 
ily increased. 

That  working  conditions  have  shown 
constant  change  for  the  better. 

That  any  change  that  shows  afty 
marked  reduction  from  present  rates  of 
duty  cannot  fail  to  seriously  injure  a 
great  national  business  employing 
nearly  half  a  million  operatives,  and 
furnishing  means  of  livelihood,  indi- 
rectly, to  twice  as  many  more. 

If  the  adjustment  such  as  has  been 
proposed  in  recent  tariff  agitations  shall 
take  place,  three  courses  will  be  left 
open  to  the  manufacturer  of  fine  cotton 
goods.  He  may  close  his  mills,  which 
would  be  the  last  step  that  any  patriotic 
American  business  man  would  take, — he 
may  buy  his  yarn  from  the  importers 
and  weave  goods  with  patented  Ameri- 
can   machinery    and   meet,   with   slight 
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profit,  the  keen  competition  of  foreign 
manufacturers — or,  he  may  shift  his  en- 
tire equipment  into  a  coarse  goods 
manufactory,  and  run  his  risk  with  the 
other  manufacturers  of  goods  where  la- 
bor cost  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  in 
competition  with  the  mills  of  the  world 
and  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 


From  Brief  of  Simeon  B.  Chase. 

Mr.  Chase  said  in  part:  "I  realize 
that  there  are  different  kinds  of  protec- 
tion. An  impression  abroad  is  that  the 
duties  in  the  cotton  schedule  have  been 
greatly  increased  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cotton  mill  men.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
Much  of  the  production  and  consump- 
tion is  as  it  was  under  the  Wilson  bill. 
Indeed  the  cotton  schedule  as  it  relates 
to  the  production  and  consumption  of 
cotton  has  been  subjected  to  large  re- 
ductions. I  take  exceptions  to  Mr. 
Parker's  testimony  relative  to  the  cotton 
industry  in  Massachusetts  and  abroad 
and  have  found  that  we  pay  high  prices 
and  that  this  means  high  costs  and  the 
cost  has  greatly  increased.  There  is 
public  sentiment  which  through  legisla- 
tion has  abolished  child  labor,  increased 
the  age  limit  when  children  may  work, 
the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced 
and  the  shorter  hours  of  labor  has  cur- 
tailed the  production  of  the  work  peo- 
ple; the  wages  of  the  operatives  are 
higher,  too.  The  expense  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  compensation  laws  for 
accidents,  a  very  considerable  item.  I 
am  not  a  stand-patter  and  am  willing  to 
yield  somewhat  and  I  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  the  committee  that  rev- 
enue is  wanted  and  that  protection  is 
incidental,  but  I  would  have  the  com- 
mittee be  very  careful  in  fixing  the  du- 
ties and  be  indeed  moderate  in  any  re- 
duction they  may  order."  He  opposed 
ad  valorem  duties  as  being  very  unsatis- 
factory, raw  cotton  varying  itself  so 
much  in  price,  and  Sea  Island  cotton  in 
particular. 


From  Brief  of  Arthur  H.  Lowe. 

Arthur  H.  Lowe,  of  Fitchburg,  who 
filed  a  brief  on  ginghams,  said  in 
part:  New  England  in  1912  had  I7,i39r 
945  active  cotton  spindles.  More  than 
190,000  wage  earners  are  employed  in 
our  cotton  mills  and  are  dependent  on 


them  for  a  living,  with  probably  400,000 
more  persons  dependent  on  them. 
These  employes  are  paid  annually  about 
$80,000,000.  At  least  $300,000,000  is  in- 
vested in  New  England  mills,  the  stock- 
holders being  many  in  number  and 
widely  scattered  over  the  country.  The 
value  of  their  product  is  about  $200,- 
000,000  annually.  The  cost  of  materials 
other  than  fuel  or  power  is  about  $90,- 
000,000  a  year,  nearly  all  of  this  being 
brought  from  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
Therefore,  any  measure  that  affects  our 
New  England  mills  directly  affects  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Besides 
this,  the  four  leading  Southern  States  in 
cotton  manufacture  had  in  1912  over 
ten  and  a  half  million  active  spindles. 
Depression  in  our  great  industry  in  New 
England  means  that  there  will  be  de- 
pression in  the  South.  We  know  that 
the  standard  of  living  of  our  mill  em- 
ployes is  better  and  that  wages  are 
higher  than  in  England.  We  desire  to 
keep  them  so,  as  undoubtedly  do  you. 

We  do  not  appear  here  to  claim  that 
all  the  rates  of  duty  now  existing  are 
right,  but  we  do  urge  that  the  commit- 
tee continually  keep  before  it  the  effect 
upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
of  a  sudden  and  radical  change.  The 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  increased  the  importa 
free  of  duty  from  40.3  per  cent,  to  51.2 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  imports  as 
compared  with  the  Dingley  bill  and  re- 
duced the  average  duty  upon  imports 
from  25.5  per  cent,  under  the  Dingley 
bill  to  20.1  per  cent,  under  the  Payne 
bill,  and,  notwithstanding  the  criticisms 
of  the  Payne  bill,  under  it  we  have  paid 
the  highest  wages  ever  known  in  normal 
times.  Your  committee  will  be  unusu- 
ally skillful  if  you  shall  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  free  list,  reduce  duties,  and 
increase  wages,  which  were  the  results 
obtained  under  the  Payne-  bill. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  that  the  tariff  is 
held  responsible  for  the  condition.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  because  we  are  living  upon  things 
that  cost  high  and  the  cost  of  most 
things  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  labor 
paid  for  producing  them.  High  wages 
and  high  cost  of  living  will  always  go 
together.  You  cannot  legislate  low  cost 
of  living  as  long  as  high  wages  are  paid 
for  labor.    Another  reason  for  high  cost 
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of  living  is  the  fact  that  for  the  moment 
the  proportion  of  consumers  is  all  out 
of  proportion  to  producers  and  not  be- 
cause duties  are  high  or  low  upon  cer- 
tain articles. 

A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
costs  of  cotton  goods  is  due  to  the  re- 
duced number  of  hours  per  week  that 


cotton  mills  are  now  operated,  and  to 
new  legal  requirements,  such  as  the 
workingmen's  compensation  acts.  In 
the  last  20  years  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  cotton  mills  in  the  New  England 
States  has  been  reduced  more  than  10 
per  cent,  due  to  shorter  hours  and  other 
causes. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Jan.  27,  1913. 


For  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  Mr.  John  P. 
Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  submitted  a 
brief. 

The  National  Association  in  the 
memorial  thus  presented  said  that  it 
accepted  in  good  faith  the  assurance 
that  the  contemplated  tariflf  revision 
would  injure  no  legitimate  business. 
The  woolen  manufacture  had  been 
operated  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  law,  having  been  unusually  free 
from  complaint  of  law-breaking. 
Competition  of  the  mills  had  raised 
wages  far  in  excess  of  what  were 
paid  in  other  countries,  and  had  re- 
duced the  margin  of  profit  until  it 
was  probably  less  than  that  of  any 
other  domestic  industry  and  cer- 
tainly as  small  as  in  Great  Britain  or 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Average 
profit  here  did  not  amount  for  well 
managed  establishments  to  more 
than  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  on  sales, 
and  an  investigation  by  Congress 
was  invited  as  to  this  and  the  com- 
parative profits  of  general  business. 
The  elimination  of  the  entire  margin 
of  manufacturing  profit  would  have 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  price 


of  woolen  clothing  paid  by  consum- 
ers. 

Wages  in  American  woolen  mills 
were  from  two  to  four  times  as  high 
as  wages  in  corresponding  mills  in 
Europe,  the  memorial  stated  from 
the  records  of  the  Tariff  Board  and 
other  authorities.  Many  specific 
comparisons  were  given,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  from  reports  of  the  Brit- 
ish Board  of  Trade,  President 
Gompers  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  other  sources, 
that  even  allowing  for  the  alleged 
higher  cost  of  living,  a  great  advan- 
tage in  living  conditions  and  com- 
forts remained  with  the  workers  in 
America. 

The  memorial  added  that  existing 
tariff  rates  on  some  articles  ex- 
ceeded the  requirements  of  protec- 
tion, but  the  Tariff  Board  conclu- 
sion was  quoted  that  no  advantage 
of  this  excess  was  realized  by  the 
manufacturers,  domestic  competi- 
tion regulating  prices  within  narrow 
limits  of  profit. 

As  to  the  question,  if  some  duties 
are  more  than  necessary  and  not 
availed  of,  why  not  reduce  them? 
the    memorial     replied    that    there 
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could  be  no  objection  if  that  could 
be  done  without  reducing  duties  on 
other  articles  below  the  line  that 
would  permit  their  manufacture  in 
this  country.  There  was  such  a  vast 
variety  of  woolen  goods  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  make  each  subject 
to  a  rate  of  duty  just  sufficient, 
though  the  woolen  industry  had  de- 
sired it. 

Ad  valorem  duties  for  protection 
were  objectionable  because  the  dif- 
ference between  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  conversion  cost  was  a  con- 
stant factor,  while  an  ad  valorem 
rate  was  a  variant,  ever  fluctuating, 
lowest  when  most  needed  and  high- 
est when  least  needed.  Specific 
rates  were  to  be  preferred  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  importer  and  the  government, 
and  they  were  the  settled  policy  of 
other  nations.  To  manufactures  to 
which  specific  duties  could  not  be 
applied,  a  compound  duty — partly 
specific,  partly  ad  valorem — ^was  ap- 
plicable. 

As  to  the  raw  wool  duty,  the  me- 
morial said  that  whether  it  be  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  in- 
dustiiy  of  wool  growing,  or  of  rais- 
ing revenue,  neither  result  could  be 
attained  unless  the  manufacture  of 
wool  could  be  profitably  carried  on 
in  this  country.  For  either  or  both 
purposes  an  amount  must  be  added 
to  the  protective  duty  on  imports  of 
wool  manufactures  sufficient  to 
equal  the  duty  that  would  have  been 
levied  on  the  wool  required  to 
make  them  if  the  raw  wool  had  been 
imported.  Such  a  duty  was  com- 
pensatory for  the  raw  wool  duty  and 
in  no  way  protective.  Most  of 
those  who  discussed  the  wool  tariff 
with  superficial  knowledge  referred 
to  the  whole  duty  on  woolen  goods 


as  all  for  the  benefit  of  wool  manu- 
facturing, whereas  the  actual  protec- 
tive duties  on  wool  manufactures 
were  generally  no  more  than  those 
laid  on  other  textiles  whose  ma- 
terials were  not  subject  to  duty. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  according  to  the  me- 
morial, entered  no  objection  to  a 
duty  on  wool;  if  necessary  to  the 
continuance  and  further  develop- 
ment of  wool  growing  in  this  coun- 
try, or  for  the  raising  of  revenue,  the 
manufacturers  as  protectionists  ap- 
proved it.  They  merely  emphasized 
the  fact  that  neither  government  nor 
wool  growers  could  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  a  duty  on  wool  unless 
the  wool  could  be  used  in  American 
mills,  and  it  could  be  so  used  only  if 
the  aggregate  duty  on  woolen  prod- 
ucts included  full  compensation  for 
the  wool  duty  and  also  a  protective 
duty  covering  the  higher  cost  of 
manufacture. 

By  way  of  definite  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  the  memorial  urged  that  the 
present  ad  valorem  rates  on  wool 
manufactures  in  addition  to  a  com- 
pensatory allowance  for  the  wool 
duty  were  in  most  cases  the  least 
that  would  be  sufficiently  protective; 
that  in  casesi  where  duties  wholly  in 
specific  form  could  not  be  applied, 
the  rates  should  be  compound,  with 
at  least  half  the  total  sum  specific; 
that  for  yarns  and  tops  the  rates 
should  be  specific;  that  in  the  case 
of  the  cheaper  forms  of  dress  goods 
and  cloths  the  present  ad  valorem 
rates  alone  would  not  be  protective 
because  the  conversion  cost  did  not 
decrease  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
raw  material  cost  and,  therefore,  a 
percentage  that  would  be  adequately 
protective    for    goods    of    medium 
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value  would  fail  when  applied  to 
goods  of  low  value.  Under  the 
present  tariflf,  as  was  thoroughly 
understood  by  those  who  had  given 
more  than  superficial  attention  to 
the  subject,  the  deficiency  in  the  ad 
valorem  rate  on  low  priced  goods 
was  madje  up  in  the  specific  rate, 
which  was  and  was  always  intended 
to  be  partly  compensatory  and 
partly  protective. 

The  proposed  bills  of  the  previous 
sessions  were  criticised  by  the  me- 
morial as  destructive.  The  manu- 
facture of  wool  from  its  raw  state  to 
finished  fabrics,  it  was  urged,  would 
have  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  en- 
actment of  either  the  House  bill  in 
its  original  form,  the  Senate  substi- 
tute, or  the  compromise  bill  agreed 
upon  in  conference  which  was  finally 
passed  by  Congress.  The  memorial 
went  on  to  answer  some  criticisms 
of  the  existing  tariff  law.  Compari- 
sons of  American  and  European 
wages  in  woolen  mills,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  special  manufacturers' 
committees  on  whose  findings  as  to 
tops,  yarns,  cloths  and  dress  goods 
the  recommendations  to  Congress 
were  based,  were  appended  to  the 
memorial. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE 
HEARINGS. 


Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  success  ex- 
cites a  spirit  of  discontent  among  certain 
classes  of  people.  The  professional  dis- 
turber, the  professional  agitator,  both 
political  and  industrial,  the  seli-adver- 
tiser,  the  investigator,  the  sensational 
press,  are  all  having  their  fling  at  the 
successful  business  man  or  the  paying 
business  corporation.  The  fact  that  a 
business  is  paying  dividends,  or  that  a 
man  has  worked  his  way  to  the  top  in 
the  industrial  world,  seems  to  make 
each  a  target  for  all  sorts  of  inquisitions 
and  attacks.  The  strike  is  one  of  the 
phases  of  this  situation. — Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


Mr.  Channing  Smith  of  the  Valley 
Woolen  Mill  of  Cherry  Valley,  was  one 
of  the  woolen  manufacturers  to  attend 
the  hearings  at  Washington.  In  an  in- 
terview published  on  his  return  he  said: 

"My  impression  of  the  result  of  the 
hearings  before  the  ways  and  means 
committee  on  schedule  K  recently  held 
at  Washington  is  that  they  will  amount 
to  nothing.  The  Democratic  members 
of  the  committee  evidently  have  made 
up  their  minds  on  a  radical  revision,  us- 
ing the  argument  that  the  election  of 
President  Wilson  was  a  mandate  from 
the  people  for  revision. 

"This  is  entirely  wrong,  as  the  total 
vote  of  Taft  and  Roosevelt,  both  pro- 
tectionists, topped  that  of  Wilson  by  a 
million  or  more  ©f  votes.  In  any  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  safe  and  sane  methods 
should  be  adopted.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  Congress  not  to  undertake  any 
radical  revision  nor  to  claim  that  the 
country  voted  in  favor  of  free  trade — it 
did  not. 

"Chairman  Oscar  W.  Underwood  of 
the  ways  and  means  committeee  ap- 
pears to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  fair- 
minded  man  and  somewhat  of  a  protec- 
tionist, but  he  has  certainly  a  crossed 
matched  team  of  Democrats  in  the  com- 
mittee to  drive  and  no  one  can  foretell 
the  outcome. 

"I  was  far  from  pleased  with  the  sei- 
vice  rendered  to  their  party  and  coun- 
try by  the  Republican  congressmen  on 
the  committee,  as  out  of  seven  members 
on  our  side  of  the  house  I  never  saw 
over  three  at  one  time  attending  the 
hearings. 

"The  Republican  party  may  have  been 
beaten  at  the  polls,  but  I  claim  it  dis- 
honorable conduct  on  the  part  of  these 
absent-minded  members  of  the  commit- 
tee not  to  fight  it  out  to  the  finish — 
even  if  some  of  them  are  soon  to  be 
'has  beens.' 

"The  Republican  member  from  this 
state  was  missing — a  state  whose  textile 
industries  are  greater  than  any  other  in 
the  union,  and  we  of  Massachusetts 
should  be  proud  (?)  of  such  service. 

"The  one  great  endeavor  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  the  committee  in 
their  questioning  is  to  get  after  the  big 
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fellows  in  the  woolen  industry;  little 
thinking  that  in  hitting  one  big  fellow 
in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  they  will 
knock  down  and  out  probably  25  small 
men,  for  they  have  not  and  cannot  have 
the  resources  of  the  big  mills,  and  it 
will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  these 
small  mills  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
labor  of  England  and  Germany  under 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  which  the  Un- 
derwood committee  has  in  view. 

"The  small  mills  probably  represent 
in  the  neighborhood  of  70  per  cent,  of 
the  woolen  industry  of  the  country,  scat- 
tered in  hundreds  of  villages  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  with  them 
you  will  always  have  competition  among 
themselves,  and  especially  with  the  big 
fellows.  Home  competition  will  be 
keen  enough  to  keep  the  profits  of  the 
mills  within  a  reasonable  limit,  and  the 
mill  price  of  cloth  down. 


"The  textile  manufacturer  has  and 
does  make  but  a  fair  profit  on  his  over- 
turn, taking  his  investment  and  replace- 
ment of  machinery  into  account — the 
big  profits  being  made  on  his  goods 
after  they  leave  his  hands,  which  adds 
to  the  high  cost  of  clothing. 

"It  is  sickening  and  maddening,  this 
constant  hounding  of  textile  manufac- 
turers by  tariff  reformers,  social  welfare 
workers  and  everyone  else  with  a 
grouch.  Conditions  arc  better  in  every 
way  than  when  I  went  to  work  in  a  mill 
25  years  ago,  and  wages  are  about  30 
per  cent,  higher. 

"If  these  reformers  would  only  let  the 
mill  men  and  their  employes  alone,  at- 
tending strictly  to  their  own  knitting 
work,  if  they  have  any,  all  would  be  bet- 
ter off  and  the  mill  workers  more  con- 
tented and  happy,  and  business  would 
go  along  with  an  old-fashioned  rush." 


INCOME  TAX  A  CERTAINTY. 


Amendment  to  the  Constitution  Has  Been  Ratified— Some  Press 

Opinions. 


The  Constitutional  amendment 
granting  Congress  power  to  levy  an 
income  tax  without  apportionment 
as  a  "direct  tax"  among  the  several 
States  according  to  population,  has 
now  received  the  necessary  ratifica- 
tion by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
The  last  States  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment v/ere  Wyoming,  Delaware. 
Vermont  and  New  Mexico. 

The  proposed  amendment  was  in- 
troduced on  June  17,  1909.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  5, 
1909,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  o,  15  Sena- 
tors not  voting.  It  passed  the  House 
on  July  12  by  a  vote  of  318  to  14. 
Following  is  a  list  of  States  which 
have  ratified  the  income  tax  amend- 
ment : 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Cal- 


ifornia, Colorado,  Delaware,  Geor- 
gia, Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ok- 
lahoma, Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  Louisiana, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Vermont  and 
Wyoming.  (39 — three  more  than 
the  required  number. 

The  amendment  has  been  rejected 
by  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island.  No  action  or 
only  partial  action  was  taken  in  the 
other  States. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment 
marks  the  first  change  in  the  Consti- 
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tution  since  1870.  The  Fifteenth 
Amendment  was  proposed  on  Feb. 
27,  1869,  ratified  by  29  out  of  37 
States,  and  went  into  effect  by  Ex- 
ecutive proclamation  on  March  30, 
1870. 

The  text  of  the  income  tax  amend- 
ment is  as  follows: 

"Article  XVI— The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on 
incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
without  apportionment  among  the  states 
and  without  regard  to  any  census  or 
enumeration." 

It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
House  Democratic  leaders  to  pass 
an  income  tax  bill  during  the  ccwn- 
ing  extra  session.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  measure  ought  to  produce 
$100,000,000  annually,  including  the 
$20,000,000  now  raised  by  the  exist- 
ing corporation  tax  law  which  will 
be  combined  with  it.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  proposed  tax  will  be 
fixed  at  I  per  cent,  on  all  earned  in- 
comes of  $5,000  or  more,  a  tax  of 
I  1/2  per  cent,  on  unearned  incomes 
above  that  figure  and  a  still  higher 
but  graduated  tax  on  incomes  from 
swollen  fortunes  and  large  real  es- 
tate holdings. 

Collection  of  the  tax  at  the 
"source  of  income"  is  expected  to  be 
a  feature  of  the  Democratic  bill. 
This  would  obviate  in  many  cases 
the  necessity  of  the  individual  tax- 
payer of  making  returns. 

'*The  government  corporations, 
copartnerships  and  persons  paying 
annual  earnings  to  employes,"  it  is 
explained,  "would  withhold  and  de- 
duct the  tax  and  pay  it  to  the  gov- 
ernment. This  method  would  like- 
wise apply  to  mortgagors  and  les- 
sees of  real  or  personal  property, 
and  the  taxpayers  would  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  inquisitions  of  a 
revenue  official." 


This  prospect  will  enable  the 
Democrats  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  proceed  with  less 
worry  to  the  slashing  of  many  exist- 
ing tariff  rates  and  to  the  report  of 
another  free  sugar  bill.  The  Wash- 
ington Correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 
"Conservative  Democrats  do  not 
approve  the  idea  of  leaning  too 
heavily  on  income  tax.  They  want 
to  see  it  used  as  a  means  of  making 
up  shortage  and  as  a  political  re- 
source designed  to  'redress  tariff  in- 
justice.' They  are  not  prepared  to 
employ  it  as  a  means  of  'equalizing 
incomes,*  or  of  'adjusting  property 
ownership.'  Demands  that  it  be 
employed  in  either  of  these  ways  are 
numerous  and  the  radical  mode  of 
applying  the  tax  has  gained  many 
recruits  among  Progressive  Repub- 
licans. There  will  be  a  strong  effort 
to  gain  the  support  of  enough  Dem- 
ocrats to  ensure  the  passage  of 
what  is  called  a  strong  income  tax 
measure,  by  which  is  meant  a  bill 
containing  a  distinct  graduation  of 
the  tax  designed  to  strike  the  larger 
owners  of  wealth  most  heavily." 


Press  Opinions. 

Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
There  is  little  doubt  that  a  tax  upon 
incomes  above  $5,000  would  be  "popu- 
lar," for  it  would  fall  directly  only  upon 
a  "class"  of  well-to-do  people,  and  the 
great  mass  of  citizens  would  be  free 
from  it;  but  a  class  distinction  in  such  a 
tax  is  bad  in  principle  and  calculated  to 
foster  a  sentiment  of  class  distinction 
which  is  wholly  undesirable.  It  will 
tend  to  extravagance  in  Government  ex- 
penditures, on  the  idea  that  it  is  only 
the  relatively  rich  who  furnish  the  extra 
revenue.  It  is  better  that  taxes  should 
be  "felt,"  at  least  that  their  indirect 
effect  should  be  clearly  understood. 
Whatever  goes  to  the  support  of  the 
Government   must   come  out  of  indus- 
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trial  production,  must  come  out  of  the 
earnings  of  capital  and  labor,  and 
greater  expenditure  than  is  necessary 
for  the  legitimate  objects  of  government 
causes  loss  to  the  people  at  large. 
.  There  is  an  irresistible  tendency  for  this 
result  to  diffuse  itself.  Those  with  tax- 
able incomes  will  endeavor  to  offset  the 
tax  by  increasing  their  earnings  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  pay  no  tax. 

There  are  many  objections  to  the  in- 
come tax,  upon  which  it  is  not  our  pres- 
ent purpose  to  enlarge.  It  involves  an 
inquisitorial  system  and  the  employment 
of  many  persons  in  determining  the  levy 
and  making  the  collections.  The  cost  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  return.  It 
simply  cannot  be  equitably  collected.  It 
presents  the  strongest  temptation  to 
evasion,  to  concealing  income  or  making 
it  appear  less  than  it  is,  and  to  absolute 
falsi^ing  and  perjury.  The  general 
effect  is  demoralizing  to  the  tone  of 
public  morals.  However  completely  the 
revenue  may  be  collected,  the  tax  can- 
not be  made  to  operate  equitably.  It 
will  bear  alike  upon  incomes  that  are 
earned  by  enterprise,  skill  and  active 
and  persistent  effort,  to  the  benefit  of 
industry  and  business,  and  upon  those 
which  come  easily  from  inherited  in- 
vestments or  ''unearned  increments." 

From  the  Bo9Um  Advertiter, 
Plainly,  the  strongest  factor  in  sup- 
port of  the  movement  for  the  income 
tax  is  the  widespread  belief  that  the 
adoption  of  the  change  will  provide  for 
a  large  national  income  which  will  come 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  rich,  alone. 
The  idea  is  not  so  sound  or  reasonable 
as  it  may  seem.  It  is  quite  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  others  beside  the  rich  will  pay 
most  of  the  income  tax.  It  is  true  that 
this  tax  will  be  collected  from  the  rich; 
but  it  will  be  passed  on,  in  various  ways, 
to  those  who  will  pay  no  such  tax  di- 
rectly. The  idea  that  it  is  only  those 
upon  whom  the  taxes  are  levied,  who 
pay  any  taxes,  is,  of  course,  wholly  mis- 
taken. The  owner  of  a  tenement  pays 
taxes,  and  it  is  the  theory  of  the  law 
that  those  taxes  come  out  of  his  pocket. 
But  it  will  always  be  found,  in  the  long 
run,  that  those  who  occupy  the  tene- 
ment really  pay  whatever  taxes  are  col- 
lected on  it  Those  who  trade  at  the 
provision  store  really  pay  the  taxes  as- 


sessed on  that  store.  Those  who  ride 
in  the  street  cars  pay  the  taxes  imposed 
on  the  transportation  company.  The 
users  of  gas  pay  the  taxes  collected 
from  the  gas  company.  The  grocer's 
customers  must  pay  his  taxes.  And  so 
it  goes,  through  all  kinds  of  business. 
In  most  cases,  the  same  thing  will  prove 
true  in  the  course  of  an  income  tax. 
The  business  man  who  pays  the  income 
tax  will  be  forced,  in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness at  a  profit,  to  add  this  new  item  in 
his  running  expenses,  to  the  price  of 
whatever  he  has  to  sell. 


Front  the  New  York  Herald. 
So  at  last  an  inquisitorial  method  of 
tax  gathering,  of  prying  into  the  private 
affairs  of  individuals,  is  to  be  enacted  by 
Congress  and  forced  upon  the  nation. 
The  Herald  has  consistently  opposed 
this  measure  for  twenty  years.  It  ob- 
jects to  it  now  as  wrong  in  principle  and 
un-American  in  spirit. 


J^TMn  the  Motrtford  TWm9, 
The  legislatures  of  several  of  the 
Eastern  States  have  had  the  question  of 
a  State  income  tax  .submitted  to  them 
by  their  governors.  This  source  of  rev- 
enue may  now  be  regarded  as  lost  to 
the  States,  for  a  double  income'  tax 
would  not  be  a  popular  or  successful 
plan  in  any  part  of  the  country. 


From  the  Bam  Franeieoo  Oknmieie, 
Our  sugar-beet  men  have  reason  to  be 
scared.  Democratic  leaders  propose  to 
put  sugar  on  the  free  list  and  make  good 
the  loss  of  revenue  by  an  income  tax, 
which,  by  permission  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  they  will  call  an  "excise**  tax. 
The  sugar  tax  is  one  of  the  most  equit- 
able taxes  there  is  because  it  is  distrib- 
uted over  the  entire  population  and  is 
not  felt  by  any  one.  An  income  tax, 
theoretically  just,  is  in  practice  the  most 
unjust  of  all  taxes,  because  mostly  paid 
by  the  most  honest  people.  It  is,  more- 
over, savagely  inquisitorial,  and  more 
than  all,  it  is  a  tax  which  in  all  coun- 
tries has  been  considered  as  long  as  pos- 
sible strictly  an  emergency  tax,  to  be 
repealed  when  the  emergency  is  past 
Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  so  treated  in 
this  country.    If  we  levy  an  income  tax 
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in  time  of  peace,  what  new  tax  can  we 
look  to  in  time  of  trouble? 


From  the  New  7orfc  Bun. 
That  an  excuse  to  lay  an  income  tax 
will  be  found  when  Congress  has  the 
power  to  lay  it  is  as  sure  as  taxes.  The 
obvious  fact  is  worth  mentioning  as  it 
may  serve  to  recall  to  the  States  that 
have  ratified  the  power  they  have  parted 
with  and  to  the  country  in  general  the 
beautiful  belief  or  protestation  on  the 
part  of  some  friends  of  the  income  tax 
when  it  began  its  voyage  toward  the 
Constitution  that  Congress  ought  to 
have  the  power  so  necessary  in  emer- 
gency. Extravagance  can  always  cre- 
ate "the  emergency,"  but  the  real 
"emergency"  is  the  doctrine  fostered  by 
demagogues  that  an  income  tax  bleeds 
"the  rich  only." 


Prom  the  BoeUm  Herald. 
Mr.  Taft  in  several  of  his  speeches 
explained  this  amendment  as  designed 
to  give  Congress  needed  authority  for 
great  emergencies  of  the  nation,  like 
that  of  war.  Many  people  have  believed 
this  would  be  the  only  use  of  the  power. 
Such  a  theory  has  never  had  an>  basis 
in  human  experience.  The  Democratic 
party  will  lose  little  time  in  getting  an 
income  tax  in  operation.  Some  adjust- 
ments should,  in  fair  play,  be  promptly 
made.  The  state  should  stop  attempt- 
ing to  tax  incomes,  now  that  the  federal 
government  is  making  a  similar  levy. 
The  federal  machinery  would  undoubt- 
edly open  the  way  to  a  very  thorough 
collecting  of  such  state  levies,  in  case 
this  variety  of  double  taxation  were  al- 
lowed to  prevail.  The  danger  of  the 
present  is  that  the  radical  elements  of 
the  political  community  will  repeat  the 
experience  of  Turkey  and  Russia  in  tax- 
ing "the  life  out"  of  thrift  and  industry. 
It  is  a  great  power  with  which  the 
states  have  now  endowed  Congrress. 
That  body  should  exercise  it  in  modera- 
tion and  with  common-sense. 


From  the  Rutland  Herald. 
In  the  first  place,  the  government 
does  not  need  the  money  that  would  be 
derived  from  an  income  tax.  It  already 
"has  more  income  than  it  can  spend  to 
advantage.     In  the  last  few  years  gov- 


ernmental expenditures  have  increased 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  much  money 
that  might  well  have  been  left  m  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayers  has  been  spent 
foolishly.  In  the  next  place,  what  is 
proposed  is  an  inquisitorial  tax,  for 
which  at  this  time  there  is  no  excuse 
whatever.  Class  taxation,  taxing  a  part 
of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest, 
is  always  objectionable,  and  the  income 
tax  is  a  class  tax.  That  it  is  not  needed, 
is  reason  enough  for  voting  against  it. 


From  the  New  York  Trifmne: 
Doubtless  there  are  persons  in  this 
country  whose  interest  in  the  income 
tax  is  inspired  by  the  wish'  to  penalize 
wealth.  They  want  to  bleed  the  mil- 
lionaires, and  for  that  purpose  would 
impose  the  tax  quite  regardless  of  the 
government's  need  of  the  money  or  the 
possible  reduction  of  other  taxation. 
The  great  body  of  the  people,  however, 
we  believe,  look  to  the  income  tax  only 
as  a  juster  method  of  raismg  needed 
revenue,  and  no  more  revenue  than  is 
needed,  and  expect  to  see  those  who  en- 
joy comfortable  incomes  lift  the  burden 
from  the  larger  number  of  consumers, 
whose  cost  of  living  they  think  is  in- 
creased by  the  indirect  tariff  duties. 
Bothersome  as  the  income  tax  may  be, 
probably  most  of  those  who  pay  it 
would  be  satisfied,  so  far  as  the  money 
contribution  went,  if  they  saw  a  propor- 
tional relief  in  the  expenses  of  them- 
selves and  their  neighbors.  Neither 
they  nor  their  poorer  neighbors,  how- 
ever, will  be  satisfied  to  see  the  raising 
of  revenue  in  large  measure  trahsferred 
from  the  custom  house  to  the  income 
tax  office  while  they  pay  as  much  for 
living  in  proportion  to  their  wages  as 
they  did  when  the  government  was 
placing  higher  indirect  taxes  on  their 
consumption.  There  is  the  test  of  the 
prospective  fiscal  system.  Is  it  to  be 
a  relief  or  just  a  new  exaction? 


From  the  Hartford  Oourant. 
It  is  not  the  plan  of  the  advocates  in 
this  country  of  this  tax  to  reserve  it  for 
a  public  emergency.  They  are  going  to 
use  it  in  order  to  enable  them  to  reduce 
protective  tariff  duties.  They  design  to 
expose  our  manufacturing  interests  to 
as    heavy    foreign    competition    as   they 
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dare,  with  all  the  consequent  danger  to 
the  stability  of  our  existing  high  wage 
system,  and  to  use  the  income  tax  as  a 
means  of  providing  an  equivalent  in 
public  revenue  by  their  reduction  of  our 
protective  duties.  It  may  be  said  that 
by  reducing  the  existing  tariflf  enough 
to  foster  large  foreign  competition  our 
public  revenue  should  be  increased  by 
these  foreign  importations.  That  might 
be  true  if  all  our  existing  manufacturing 
interests  remained  unchanged,  so  that 
our  purchasing  power  was  not  impaired. 
But  the  Democrats  wish,  so  far  as  the 
perilous  nature  of  their  experimental 
policy  allows,  to  keep  these  American 
manufacturing  interests  alive;  and 
merely  as  a  precaution,  in  case  their 
risky  efforts  do  not  fully  succeed,  they 
are  going  to  use  the  income  tax  as  a 
sort  of  safety  anchor,  by  means  of 
which — whether  important  branches  of 
American  manufacturing  go  by  the 
board  or  not,  and  their  workmen  with 
them — at  least  public  revenue  enough 
shall  be  available  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment going.  Their  plan  is  a  close  model 
of  the  existing  English  system  of  a  rev- 
enue for  tariff  only,  the  income  tax  in 
England  today  being  maintained  at  a 
higher  rate  than  was  ever  used  in  war 
times,  and  serving  as  the  indispensable 
crutch  whereby  that  kind  of  a  tariff  is 
kept  on  its  feet. 

From  the  Boston  Transcript. 
The  mere  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment does  not  compel  Congress  to  im- 
pose a  tax  on  incomes,  but  the  indica- 
tions point  to  the  early  appearance  of 
the  Federal  assessor  in  search  of  rev- 
enue from  this  source.  A  Democratic 
Congress,  even  if  it  would,  cannot  avoid 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  What  the 
Treasury  loses  in  this  process  must  be 
made,  up  in  another  way  and  the  income 
tax  will  be  complementary  to  tariff  and 
the  ordinary  internal  revenue  collec- 
tions. The  situation  which  the  Demo- 
crats today  have  to  face  is  analogous  to 
that  confronting  them  when  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  tariff  bill  was  enacted,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  path  of  the  income 
tax  has  been  cleared  of  constitutional 
briers.  The  analogy  extends  to  public 
sentiment,  for  now  as  in  1894  the  East, 
which  will   feel  the  heaviest  burden,  is 


in  a  mood  of  protest,  while  the  West 
and  South,  which  will  make  compara- 
tively small  contributions,  will  welcome 
the  income  tax  as  a  triumph  of  what 
they  regard  as  the  equalization  of  hu- 
man lots.  ... 

The  people,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
have  known  only  indirect  Federal  taxa- 
tion. The  money  they  contribute  to  the 
Treasury  goes  from  their  pockets  un- 
seen, almost  unsensed.  When,  however^ 
the  Federal  collector  calls  or  sends  in 
his  little  bill  they  will  be  brought  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  burden  of  furnish- 
ing funds  to  the  Government.  They 
will  see  the  money  pass.  Then  they 
may  be  expected  to  scan  appropriations 
in  a  critical  spirit  that  will  be  ready  to 
object  to  the  taxation  of  Massachusetts 
to  build  "good  roads"  in  Arkansas  and 
Wyoming.  The  States,  too,  will  have  a 
very  direct  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  rates  and  their  enforcement,  since 
many  of  them  derive  revenue  from  their 
own  income  taxes.  A  nice  question  is 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress in  the  adjustment  of  the  income  • 
tax  to  the  systems  now  in  force  in  the 
States.  As,  for  example,  if  a  Federal 
tax  is  levied  on  all  incomes  over  $4,000 
or  $5,000,  will  the  Massachusetts  tax- 
payer be  required  still  to  pay  the  local 
assessors  on  the  excess  of  his  income 
above  $2,000?  Will  he  be  taxed  first  by 
the  nation  and  then  by  the  State,  or  will 
the  nation  make  allowance  for  what  he 
has  paid  to  the  Commonwealth?  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  Congress 
must  take  into  earnest  consideration 
when  it  is  framing  legislation  under  the 
Sixteenth  Amendment. 


Official  records  show  that  it  cost  the 
Democratic  party  $1,159,446  to  make 
Woodrow  Wilson  President-elect  It 
will  cost  the  country  at  large  a  good 
deal  more  if  much  tariff  tinkering  is 
done  at  the  special  session  to  be  called 
next  April. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Why  is  there  so  much  objection  to 
the  apparently  innocent  suggestion  that 
food  products  placed  in  cold  storage 
shall  be  marked  at  the  time  with  the 
date,  and  also  with  the  name  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  that  of  the  person  who  stores 
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them?  How  can  it  interfere  with  any 
honest  later  distribution  to  have  these 
things  recorded?  And  if  in  all  thib 
broad  land  there  happens  to  be  one  un- 
principled producer  who  puts  up  poor 
or  unwholesome  foodstuffs,  is  it  not 
proper  that  they  should  be  traced  back 
to  him? — Hartford  Times. 


SENATOR  WEEKS. 

Massachusetts  was  so  fortunately  sit- 
uated that  it  had  a  number  of  distin- 
guished and  able  men  upon  whom  to 
draw  in  filling  the  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  caused  by  the  retirement 
of  Winthrop  Murray  Crane,  and  it 
hardly  could  have  gone  wrong  in  select- 
ing his  successor;  yet  the  election  of 
John  W.  Weeks  will  appeal  instantly  to 
the  country  as  a  most  admirable  choice. 
The  men  who  have  represented  the  Bay 
State  in  the  Senate  have  always  been 
notable  for  ability,  and  Mr.  Weeks,  after 
eight  years  of  preparatory  work  in  the 
House,  will  go  to  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  splendidly  equipped  to  uphold 
the  traditions  qf  the  Commonwealth.  He 
is  a  business  man  of  broad  training, 
with  a  grasp  of  affairs  national  in  scope. 
As  an  organizer  and  "amiable  composi- 
teur" it  may  be  predicted  of  him  that  he 
will  win  a  reputation  like  that  which 
Senator  Crane  acquired.  Massachusetts 
will  continue  to  hold  in  the  Senate  a 
commanding  position,  and  Mr.  Weeks 
will  prove  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Re- 
publican minority. 

In  qualities  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship Mr.  Weeks  should  be  the  peer  of 
any  senator.  His  rise  in  the  House  was 
rapid,  and  long  before  the  average  rep- 
resentative of  similar  length  of  service 
had  won  his  spurs  he  had  become  a 
leader  of  his  party  and  chairman  of  the 
postoffice  committee.  Mr.  Weeks  re- 
ported a  postoffice  appropriation  bill  so 
perfect  in  every  detail  that  it  went 
through  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
without  a  single  change.  He  was  active 
in  the  work  of  the  monetary  commis- 
sion. He  drafted  the  postal  savings 
bank  bill,  and  with  tact  and  patience, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the 
House  leadership,  succeeded  in  enacting 
into  law  the  Weeks  Appalachian  forest 
reserve  law. 

There  is  nothing  theoretical  about 
John  W.  Weeks.     He  is  constructive  in 


all  his  talents.  Knowing  nothing  of  the 
arts  of  oratory  when  he  first  entered  the 
House,  he  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  effective  speakers  in  that  body. 
The  Senate  will  not  hear  him  frequently, 
but  when  it  does  it  will  listen. — Wash- 
ington Post. 


The  election  of  Representative  Weeks 
as  senator  by  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature is  good  news  to  Washington, 
where  he  is  widely  known,  well  liked 
and  highly  regarded.  Washington  wel- 
comes him  to  the  upper  house  of  its 
local  legislature.— Washington  Evening 
Star. 


Mr.  Weeks  is  admirably  qualified  for 
the  senatorship.  He  is  a  thorough  busi- 
ness man  and  is  recognized  as  6ne  of 
the  ablest  representatives  in  Congress. 
His  industry  and  familiarity  with  public 
questions  will  make  him  as  useful  in  the 
Senate  as  he  has  been  in  the  House. — 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald. 


Senator  Lodge  and  Senator  Crane  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  election  of  Rep- 
resentative Weeks  as  the  new  senator 
from  Massachusetts.  Senator  Lodge 
said:  "In  Mr.  Weeks  the  Republicans 
have  made  a  choice  which  reflects  great 
credit  both  on  the  party  and  on  the 
state.  Mr.  Weeks  has  risen  to  one  of 
the  foremost  places  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  a  most  excellent  leg- 
islator and  a  man  of  marked  ability  and 
high  character.  I  am  sure  that  in  every 
way  he  will  worthily  represent  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  most  happy  to  welcome  him  as 
a  colleague. 

"I  also  take  great  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, after  an  earnest  but  good-tempered 
contest,  selected  their  candidate  and 
elected  him  by  their  united  votes." 

Senator  Crane  said:  "Mr.  Weeks  will 
make  a  most  efficient  senator.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  marked 
ability,  has  had  long  experience  in  public 
matters,  and  will  always  be  a  credit  to 
the  commonwealth  and  the  nation." 


Care  With  Tariff  Urged  by  Weeks. 

"The  banking   and    currency  situation 
in  this  country  today  is  the  poorest  of 
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any  country  in  the  world,"  said  Senator- 
elect  John  W.  Weeks  before  the  Boston 
Jewelers'  Club.  "We  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  great  tariff  reform,  but  I  beg  and 
urge  you  not  to  abandon  the  old  tariff 
entirely,  for  that  is  the  secret  of  our 
prosperity  this  last  year.  If  the  tariff 
were  to  be  reduced  as  much  as  it  was 
last  year,  many  mills  in  Massachusetts 
would  be  compelled  to  cut  down  the 
wages  of  their  employes,  and  perhaps 
even  to  go  out  of  business  entirely." 


OPPOSES  LEATHER  TARIFF 
REDUCTION. 


SENATOR  BURLEIGH. 


Commenting  on  the  election  of  Hon. 
E.  C.  Burleigh  to  the  United  States 
Senate  the  Boston  Herald  said: 

"Maine  has  solved  its  senatorial  puz- 
zle, which  has  held  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country,  in  a  way  which  reflects 
credit  on  the  political  honesty  and  com- 
mon sense  of  its  people  and  which  will 
give  it  a  senator  of  senatorial  size.  The 
suggested  contest  can  hardly  be  taken 
seriously.  Ex-Gov.  Burleigh,  through 
his  long  service  in  the  House,  is  a  vet- 
eran in  the  public  service  and  from  the 
first  will  command  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  every  senator  who  knew  him 
in  the  lower  body.  He  is  one  of  those 
few  pubKc  servants  who  talk  little  and 
do  much,  and  in  the  forty  years  or  more 
that  he  has  served  the  people  of  Maine 
at  Augusta  or  in  Washington  there  has 
never  been  raised  the  question  of  his 
personal  or  political  honor. 

"Mr.  Burleigh  is  a  thick  and  thin 
party  man,  and  it  is  characteristic  of 
him  that  through  the  hard  fight  of  the 
past  months  he  has  not  tried  to  color 
his  honest  convictions  or  dodge  his  rec- 
ord for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  favor  of 
legislators  who  were  elected  as  Repub- 
licans and  then  called  themselves  Pro- 
gressives. The  Legislature  was  under 
orders  from  a  popular  primary  to  elect 
him,  yet  a  few  members  held  their  polit- 
ical honor  so  cheaply,  and  had  so  small 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  those  who 
elected  them  as  Republicans,  that  they 
meekly  took  orders  from  Montana  and 
Oyster  Bay.  Those  half  dozen  mem- 
bers have  shown  the  shallowness  of 
their  high  sounding  pretensions  as  Pro- 
gressives, and  Maine  should  put  them 
in  the  political  discard  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity." 


From  ike  Boaton  JaumaL 

Reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on 
leather  would  cripple  American 
leather  manufacturers  and  free 
leather  would  bring  an  industrial 
revolution,  according  to  William  T. 
Parker  of  W.  W.  Mooney  &  Sons, 
Columbus,  Ind.,  who  is  representing 
his  firm  in  New  England.  "I  am 
sincere  when  I  say  that  in  my  opin- 
ion if  the  new  Congress  puts  leather 
on  the  free  list  this  country  will  see 
an  industrial  revolution,"  said  Mr. 
Parker  in  an  interview  in  the  Boston 
Journal. 

'*The  margin  of  profits  is  not  large 
now,  because  our  expenses  are 
heavy.  The  tanning  of  hides  is  an 
intricate  process  and  commands  high 
wages  in  this  country.  Now  in 
England,  for  example,  not  only  do 
the  tanners  pay  smaller  wages  but 
the  employes  work  longer  hours. 
It  doesn't  need  much  arguing  to 
prove  to  you  that  to  compete  with 
English  tanners'  products  admitted 
free  we  should  have  to  adopt  the 
English  wage  scale,  and  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  the  American 
workingman  would  never  consent 
to  that.  That's  why  I  say  that  an 
industrial  revolution  is  inevitable  if 
leather  is  put  on  the  free  list. 

"If  a  reduction  is  made — I  cannot 
believe  the  tariff  will  be  taken  off 
altogether,"  continued  Mr.  Parker, 
"it  seems  reasonable  to  demand  that 
tanning  materials  should  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced.  If  I  remember 
rightly  little  or  nothing  was  said  on 
that  subject  before  the  hearing  of 
the  ways  and  means  committee  at 
Washington  last  month.  Indeed  so 
far  as  I  can  learn  there  were  several 
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aspects  of  the  question  which  were 
not  covered  at  the  hearing." 

"If  the  people  of  this  country  had 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  shoe 
and  leather  industry  the  tariff  would 
stay  where  it  is,  especially  on 
leather.  As  for  the  tariff  on  shoes 
I  do  not  think  that  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers would  be  much  injured  by 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  or  even  by 
its  removal.  The  American  made 
shoe  is  admittedly  so  much  the  su- 
perior of  any  other  shoe  throughout 
the  world  that  it  could  maintain  its 
position  in  spite  of  the  importation 
of  lower  priced  shoes. 

"Leather  has  no  such  protection 
and  free  leather  means  one  of  two 
things,  either  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  the  ruining  of  the  Ameri- 
can tanners  or  the  invention  of  a 
substitute  for  leather.  This  has 
been  attempted  since  the  beginning 
of  recorded  history  but  with  no  suc- 
cess. I  have  the  feeling  that  some- 
time American  inventive  genius 
which  has  surmounted  so  many  sim- 
ilar difficulties  will  achieve  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  and  produce  a  sub- 
stitute for  leather." 


MARY  KONOVSKY'S  WAGE. 


The  Hard  Problem  Presented  by  the 
Case  of  a  New  York  Mill  Girl— Who 
Will  Bid  $6.90  a  Week  for  Her  Ser- 
vices?—No  One?— Then  "Are  We 
Not  a  Nation  of  Hypocrites?^ 


From  the  New  York  Sun. 
Among  the  stories  of  striking  mill 
operatives  at  Little  Falls  told  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration for  the  State  of  New  York,  that 
of  a  girl  whom  I  shall  call  Mary  Konos- 
sky  was  the  most  impressive  in  many 
ways.  This  young  woman  swore  to  the 
following  statement,  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish by  an  interpreter: 


"My  name  is  Mary  Konovsky.  I  am 
twenty-two  years  old.  I  can  speak  no 
English  nor  can  I  read  or  write  in  that 
language.  I  was  bom  in  Russian  Po- 
land. I  have  been  in  this  cotmtry  three 
years.  I  was  employed  as  a  spinner  in 
the  X  mill.  I  earned  $6  a  week.  I  live 
in  a  room  with  two  other  girls  as  poor 
as  myself.  For  this  room  we  pay  $3  a 
week.  We  get  our  own  breakfast  and 
have  dinner  at  a  restaurant.  When 
working  we  took  our  lunch  with  us  to 
the  mill  and  ate  it  there.  I  send  no 
money  home  because  I  have  none.  I 
struck  because  my  pay  was  too  low.  I 
want  a  raise  of  15  per  cent,  and  will 
return  to  work  if  I  get  that." 

This  testimony  of  Mary  Konovsky 
has  been  published  and  republished 
throughout  the  country.  In  conse- 
quence thousands  of  kind-hearted  peo- 
ple have  grieved  over  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  this  poor  Polander  and  their 
hearts  have  ached  for  her  and  her  fellow 
strikers.  The  more  sensational  publica- 
tions have  held  up  to  the  execration  of 
mankind  the  heartless,  sordid  manufac- 
turers who  paid  such  poor  wages. 

With  your  permission  and  through 
your  courtesy,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  directly  to  these  sympathetic 
people.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mary 
Konovsky  stands  before  the  commis- 
sioners. Have  a  look  at  her.  She  is  a 
poor  human  creature  born  and  bred  in 
poverty  and  misery,  uneducated,  un- 
trained, stolid,  stupid  but  possessed  of 
an  immortal  soul  and  eager  for  the  bet- 
terment of  her  condition.  She  wants 
$6.90  a  week  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
that  amount.  Her  former  employer,  a 
manufacturer  who  has  a  large  factory, 
representing  an  investment  exceeding  a 
million  dollars,  who  is  the  agent  of  the 
stockholders  of  his  company,  all  of 
whom  demand  that  he  run  this  factory 
at  a  profit,  says  outspokenly: 

"I  will  pay  Mary  Konovsky  $6  a  week, 
and  this  is  more  than  she  is  worth. 
She  has  no  industrial  training  of  any 
kind.  All  she  is  fit  for  is  to  mind  a 
spinning  frame  and  when  the  delicate 
threads  break  to  tie  the  ends  together. 
Her  fingers  are  very  clumsy  at  this  and 
she  makes  a  great  deal  of  waste.  I  even 
have  to  get  her  a  little  machine  to  place 
on  her  fingers  to  tie  these  ends,  for  the 
machinery   is   much   cleverer   than    she. 
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American  girls  of  her  own  age  in  my 
factory  are  making  from  $10  to  $14  a 
week.  I  had  rather  pay  Mary  three 
times  her  wages  if  she  were  of  propor- 
tionate value  to  me.  Unwittingly  she 
has  made  me  appear  before  my  fellow- 
men  a  grinder  down  of  the  poor.  She 
has  injured  my  character  and  that  of  my 
mill.  I  will  take  her  back  if  she  wants 
to  come,  but  really  I  don't  want  her.  I 
want  trained,  educated  girls  if  I  can  get 
them.  There  she  stands.  Her  services 
are  for  sale  at  $6.90  a  week." 

You  have  heard  the  despised  employer 
of  labor,  kind  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  services  of  Mary  Konovsky  are  for 
sale.  He  bids  $6  a  week.  What  will 
you  bid?  You,  mistress  housewife,  with 
tender  eyes,  will  you  pay  more  than  $6 
a  week  for  Mary? 

"No,"  you  say.  "She  cannot  speak 
English.  She  is  a  mere  peasant;  knows 
nothing  of  the  mechanism  of  a  modem 
kitchen.    I  don't  want  her." 

You,  Mr.  Storekeeper,  what  will  you 
give?  You  could  not  use  her  services? 
She  would  not  be  able  to  stand  behind 
your  counter  and  sell  goods?  She  is 
unprepossessing  and  uncouth?  She  can- 
not speak  English?  And  what  is  this 
you  say: 

"I  cannot  afford  to  pay  $6  a  week  for 
girl  clerks." 

We  pass  you  up  for  a  kind  gentleman 
who,  perhaps,  gushed  unthinkingly. 
Come  on  all  the  rest  of  you,  doctors, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  politicians,  editors, 
what  will  you  bid  for  the  services  of 
Mary  Konovsky? 

She  wants  only  $6.90  a  week.  For 
God's  sake,  gentlemen,  don't  let  the 
cruel  mill  get  her  again.  Take  her  into 
your  homes,  into  ypur  offices,  into  your 
studios,  give  her  a  chance  in  the  world. 
You  cry  all  together,  "We  don't  want 
her.  We  have  no  use  for  her,  but  make 
that  mill  man  pay  her  a  living  wage. 
She  has  our  sympathies,  but  you  can 
see  plainly  we  cannot  employ  her." 

And  you  over  there  by  the  door,  lean- 
ing against  each  other  in  sweet  accord, 
you  two,  Mr.  Labor  Agitator  and  Mr. 
Yellow  Journalist,  come  up  here  and 
look  at  Mary.  She  wants  a  living  wage. 
Will  you  give  it  to  her? 

"No,"  you  snarl  back  at  me.  "We 
won't  give  it  to  her,  but  we  will  get  it 
for  her.  We  will  bring  mankind  down 
to  the  level  of  Mary  Konovsky   where 


she  will  have  an  equal  opportunity  in  a 
fair  competition  of  hands  and  brains.*' 

And  you,  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  are 
last  of  all,  you  who  love  to  investigate 
your  fellows;  speak  up  like  a  man  and 
make  us  a  bid  for  Mary.  Not  a  peep 
out  of  you?  It  really  looks  as  if  it 
were  up  to  Mary  to  choose  between  the 
river  and  the  mill. 

Is  there  a  true  lesson  in  this  letter? 
Are  we  not  a  nation  of  hypocrites,  a 
race  loving  to  pluck  at  the  beam  in  our 
brother's  eye,  being  blind  ourselves? 


WHAT  FREE  TRADE  MEANS. 


Editor  of  The  Protectionist: 
"Free  Trade"  means  the  lowest 
labor  conditions  of  Europe  plus  the 
cost  of  freight  on  all  manufactured 
goods  that  can  be  produced  in  Eu- 
rope, which  include  cotton,  woolen, 
leather,  cutlery,  silk  and  many  me- 
chanical and  chemical  products.  It 
means  even  worse  than  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  downward  change  Irom 
a  higher  wage  standard  and  manner 
of  living,  and  the  agony  of  a  long 
depression  consequent  on  a  pro- 
longed agitation,  for  we  are  down  to 
that  lo^v  pitch  where  "the  full  din- 
ner pail,"  paltry  as  it  seems,  is 
craved  for.  It  is  better  than  the 
empty  one.  Smokeless  chimneys 
means  hunger,  debt  and  ruin. 

The  world  is  still  progressing  and 
reform  is  needed,  but  a  different 
course  should  be  adopted.  If  tariflF 
reform  must  come,  then  let  business 
go  on,  by  guaranteeing  that  no 
change  shall  occur  for  one  year  or 
perhaps  two  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  The  loss  entailed  by  sus- 
pense in  wages  to  the  mill  workers 
is  enormous.  It  is  said  there  are 
12  to  15  thousand  out  of  employ- 
ment in  Lawrence  alone,  and  this  is 
a  great  hardship  to  the  workers,  for 
we  must  eat,  and  our  losses  must  be 
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taken  off  our  backs,  our  little  lux- 
uries and  smaller  quarters  to  reside 
in.  We  need  fewer  lawyers  as  law 
makers.  And  more  practical  manu- 
facturers and  working^en  represen- 
tatives, but  they  are  too  busy  or  too 
self-interested  to  do  community 
work.  Speaking  of  smokeless  chim- 
neys, I  saw  the  whole  of  South  Lan- 
cashire, Oldham  especially  during 
the  Civil  War  and  the  great  joy 
when  the  smoke  belched  forth  again. 
A  Mill  Worker  for  Over  40  Years. 


ADAM  SMITH  AS  A  WET 
BLANKET. 


ILLEGAL  STRIKES. 


From  the  Boiton  Advertiser, 
The  threat  of  a  general  paralysis  of 
trade  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  states, 
in  consequence  of  the  menaced  strike  of 
the  firemen,  has  come  close  enough  to 
make  a  good  many  Americans  consider 
seriously  the  question  whether  the  time 
is  at  hand  for  some  law,  looking  towards 
compulsory  arbitration,  if  necessary,  on 
those  great  public  service  industries 
which  come  under  the  control  of  Con- 
gress. 

Congress  has  no  right  to  forbid  one 
man  to  strike;  but  Congress  can  remain 
wholly  within  its  proper  powers  and  its 
appropriate  field,  in  passing  a  law  which 
will  forbid  35,000  men  to  strike  in  such 
fashion  as  to  cause  injury  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  decision  of  one  man  to 
quit  work,  without  injury  to  anyone,  is 
the  exercise  of  a  personal  right.  The 
agreement  of  35,000  men  by  some  com- 
pact to  strike  in  order  to  tie  up  the  bus- 
iness of  a  great  section  of  the  United 
States,  is  in  itself  an  illegal  conspiracy, 
the  moment  it  causes  public  suffering, 
privation,  or  even  inconvenience. 

Some  labor  leaders,  recently,  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter,  have  said  that  it 
was  a  monstrous  principle  of  law,  which 
would  make  illegral  for  many  men  in 
common  agreement  to  do  a  thing  which 
was  perfectly  legal  for  any  one  of  those 
men  to  do  of  his  own  volition.  It  is  not 
monstrous,  at  all.  It  is  common  sense; 
and  the  labor  leaders  would  be  the  first 
to  say  so,  in  applying  the  principle  to 
any  case  but  their  own  interests. 


Just  after  a  Free  Trade  speaker 
had  dwelt  on  the  blessings  of  for- 
eign commerce  as  distinguished 
from  "the  narrow  home  market 
plea,"  an  old  printer  rose  and  asked 
him,  "Who  is  the  greatest  writer  on 
your  side?*' 

"Adam  Smith,"  said  the  orator, 
"he  sounded  the  death  knell  of  Pro- 
tection; it  may  wriggle,  but  it  must 
die.  Adam  Smith  paved  the  way 
for  absolute  commercial  freedom." 

"Well,"  said  the  printer,  "he  cer- 
tainly hoped  for  Free  Trade  some- 
time, very  much  as  we  hope  to  see 
universal  pfeace  and  disarmament. 
But  he  wasn't  so  sure  as  you  are 
that  foreign  trade  paid  better  than 
home  manufactures.  You  see  he 
looked  at  everything.  Now  our 
tariff  club  will  pay  the  rent  of  this, 
hall  tonight  if  you  will  read  aloud 
what  Smith  says  on  home  produc- 
tion and  foreigti  commerce.  Here's 
Smith's  ^Wealth  of  Nations.'  "  This 
is  what  the  Free  Trader  read  aloud: 

All  wholesale  trade,  all  buying  in 
order  to  sell  again  by  wholesale,  may 
be  reduced  to  three  different  sorts, — the 
home  trade,  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption and  the  carrying  trade.  The 
home  trade  is  employed  in  purchasing 
in  one  part  of  the  same  country  and 
selling  in  another  the  product  of  the 
industry  of  that  country.  It  compre- 
hends both  the  inland  and  coasting 
trade.  The  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion is  employed  in  purchasing  foreign 
goods  for  home  consumption.  The 
carrying  trade  is  employed  in  transact- 
ing the  commerce  of  foreign  countries, 
or  in  carrying  the  surplus  product  of 
one  to  another. 

After  agriculture,  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  puts  into  mo- 
tion the  greatest  quantity  of  productive 
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labor  and  adds  the  greatest  value  to  the 
annoal  produce.  That  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  of  exportation  has 
the  least  effect  of  any  of  the  three. 

The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in 
the  home  trade  of  any  country  will  gen- 
erally give  encouragement  and  support 
to  a  greater  quantity  of  productive 
labor  in  that  country,  and  increase  the 
value  of  its  annual  produce  more  than 
an  equal  capital  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption,  and  the  capital 
employed  in  this  latter  trade  has  in 
both  these  respects  a  still  greater  ad- 
vantage over  an  equal  capital  employed 
in  the  carrying  trade. 

Dead  silence,  and  no  Democrat 
wanted  to  cheer,  while  the  Republi- 
cans were  too  polite  to  applaud. 
The  tariff  club  was  perfectly  willing 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  hall,  and  the 
printer  departed.  While  the  orator 
went  on  with  his  speech,  he  was  dis- 
concerted. R.  R. 


,AS   MR.    KEIR    HARDIE   SEES 
US. 


Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  the  well  known 
English  Socialist,  a'  supporter  in  the 
British  Parliament  of  the  present 
"Free  Trade"  ministry,  must  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  his  votes  with 
the  opinions  formed  during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  the  United  States. 
Writing  in  the  "Qarion"  of  January 
9,  he  has  this  to  say  about  the  con- 
ditions observed  in  the  United 
States  under  Protection: 

"Life  out  there,  especially  in  the 
West,  has  more  freedom  than  at 
home,  and  the  very  fact  of  wages 
being  high  leads  to  a  greater  self- 
respect  and  a  higher  all-round 
standard  of  living.  Men  walk  with 
more  independence  in  their  gait 
than  they  do  with  us,  and  there  are 
opportunities,     generally     speaking, 


for  getting  on  there  which  do  not 
exist  here." 

Mr.  Hardie's  views  will  give  little 
comfort  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
has  demanded  repeatedly  the  over- 
throw of  the  policy  which  Mr. 
Hardie  says  has  brought  about  con- 
ditions of  more  freedom  here  than 
in  England  and  has  made  it  possible 
for  "men  to  walk  with  more  inde- 
pendence than  they  do  with  us." 

The  "freedom"  which  Mr.  Wilson 
talks  so  much  about,  we  already 
possess  in  larger  degree  than  any 
other  country,  and  the  only  thing 
which  seriously  imperils  it  is  the  as- 
sault upon  our  economic  policy  now 
being  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
associates  in  Congress. 


OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Throniele. 
The  London  Chronicle  prints  a  table 
showing  the  increase  of  imports  of  the 
different  nations  since  1900.  The  United 
States  figures  in  it  in  a  fashion  which 
ought  to  make  the  free  trader  ashamed 
to  indulge  in  his  old-time  twaddle  of  the 
effects  of  the  protective  tariff  being  to 
rear  a  Chinese  wall  about  the  country. 
According  to  the  showing,  American 
imports  have  increased  83  per  cent, 
since  the  date  mentioned,  while  those  of 
Great  Britain  only  show  an  enlargement 
of  26  per  cent.  Great  Britain  still  im- 
ports more  heavily  than  this  country, 
but  that  is  because  she  is  dependent  on 
the  outside  world  for  most  of  her  raw 
material  and  foodstuffs.  If  the  United 
States  had  to  go  abroad  for  her  raw  cot- 
ton, iron  ores,  copper  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials, not  to  speak  of  foodstuffs,  we 
should  probably  be  importing  double  as 
much  as  the  United  Kingdom.  As  it  is 
we  bought  nearly  $1,600,000,000  worth  of 
products  from  foreigners  in  1912. 


It  is  significant  that  none  of  the  prac- 
tical business  men  in  the  tariff  inquiry 
spoke  for  a  removal  of  duties.  Business 
men  know  what  is  best  for  the  business 
of  the  country. — San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. 
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MABOH,  1018. 

In  three  years  a  government- 
owned  railroad  in  France  has  run 
behind  $33,000,000. 


The  great  campaign  of  trying  to 
get  something  for  nothing  is  still  in 
active  progress  the  world  over. 

With  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  cabinet 
many  fear  that  President-elect  Wil- 
son would  be  as  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter. 


The  "National  Hobo'*  Convention, 
in  session  recently  at  New  Orleans, 
voted  to  petition  Congress  to  do  a 
few  things  that  will  give  employment 
to  idle  people.  This  is  the  first  inti- 
mation we  have  had  that  this  class 
of  people  want  to  work. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  says 
that  Chairman  Underwood's  request 
of  the  business  men  of  the  country 
not  to  be  alarmed  about  possible 
tariff  reductions  would  have  a  more 
soothing  effect  if  the  Democratic 
platform  did  not  declare  all  protec- 
tion unconstitutional. 


Harper's  Weekly  claims  that  the 
weakness  of  the  Republican  team 
work  has  accomplished  the  undoing 


of  the  administration,  and  cites 
typical  instances  of  disorganization^ 
such  as  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween Secretary  Knox  and  Senator 
Root  over  the  Panama  Canal  tolls 
question. 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, in  a  brief  review  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's recent  magazine  article,  says 
that  "his  vague  denunciations  and. 
generalizations  are  alarming,  espe- 
cially when  unaccompanied  by  con- 
structive suggestions  regarding  the 
changes  thought  to  be  needful  in  na- 
tional government." 


The  amalgamation  of  the  three 
principal  unions  of  railroad  men  in 
Great  Britain,  having  a  total  mem- 
bership of  200,000  workers,  is  now 
an  accomplished  fact;  and  this  or- 
ganization seems  to  have  the  coun- 
try at  its  mercy,  as  twenty-four 
"bosses"  are  empowered  to  call  a 
strike. at  any  time  without  taking  a 
ballot  among  the  men. 


Congressman  Curley  has  received 
assurance  from  Chairman  Under- 
wood that  there  will  be  no  increase 
in  the  internal  revenue  taxes  on 
cigars,  "as  the  proposed  income  tax 
will  provide  sufficient  revenue  with- 
out resort  to  other  sources."  This 
will  be  good  news  to  consumers  of 
cigars,  but  how  about  the  other 
people  who  do  not  use  the  weed? 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
passed  last  spring  a  general  service 
pension  bill,  increasing  the  outlay  of 
the  government  by  some  $30,000,- 
000,  which  it  was  promised  would 
obviate  the  need  of  granting  special 
relief  in  individual  cases,  the  pres- 
ent  Congress   has   thus   far  passed 
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5,000  {Hivate  pension  acts.  The 
more  some  people  get  the  more  they 
want. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  the  prices  of  food  prod- 
ucts, except  meats,  are  20  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
obviously  due  to  the  great  crops  of 
1912.  But  there  are  1,250,000  less 
beef  cattle,  202,000  less  dairy  cows, 
880,000  less  sheep  and  4,250,000  less 
swine.  There  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  numbers  of  horses 
and  mules. 


A  bill  is  pending  in  Congress 
which  is  designed  to  effect  a  saving 
of  $2,000,000,000  a  year  in  the  ex- 
pense of  marketing  farm  products. 
It  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
•division  of  markets  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  shall  cir- 
culate news  concerning  market  con- 
ditions and  prices  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  producer  and  consumer 
into  closer  contact. 


The  enormous  cost  of  strikes  is 
again  illustrated.  An  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  strike  in  New  York 
city,  among  the  employes  of  the 
manufacturers  of  men's  and  youths' 
suits,  shows  that  the  loss  to  the 
trade  has  been  something  like  $20,- 
000,000.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  is 
the  amount  lost  by  the  idle  em- 
ployes. This  is  set  at  between  $8,- 
000,000  and  $10,000,000. 


Eugene  Zimmerman,  Cincinnati 
capitalist  and  father-in-law  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  returning  from 
Europe,  says:  "Financiers  abroad 
don't  like  President-elect  Wilson  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  he  will  do  harm 
to  business  interests  in  this  country 


which  will  in  turn  injure  the  market 
for  American  securities  in  Europe. 
This  has  caused  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty among  investors  over  there. 


Taxation  ol  the  cargoes  of  all  for- 
eign-owned ships,  regardless  of  their 
distributing  points,  is  proposed  in  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  House,  Janu- 
ary 29,  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  of  Mis- 
sis8i{^i,  who  e3q>lained  that  his  bill 
would  establish  protection  for  the 
American  merchant  marine  by  pre- 
venting vessels  of  other  countries 
from  engaging  on  a  competitive 
basis  in  the  trade  for  domestic  ports. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  February  3  rendered  an  unani- 
mous decision  that  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  was  not  an  or- 
ganization in  restraint  of  trade ;  that 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  does  not 
forbid  the  mere  combining  of  non- 
competitors  in  an  industry.  The 
Court  did  not  consider  the  tying- 
clause  leases,  by  which  the  company 
requires  manufacturers  to  use  its 
machinery  solely.  A  new  suit  cover- 
ing this  point  has  been  filed  by  the 
government. 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce notes,  with  alarm,  the  current 
report  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  considering  the  matter 
of  framing  a  section  of  the  new  tar- 
iff law  to  provide  for  maximum  rates 
in  place  of  the  present  maximum 
section  of  the  present  tariff.  It 
says :  "This  policy,  if  pursued,  will  be 
a  very  decided  departure  from  Dem- 
ocratic principle.  It  will  amount  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  retaliatory 
principle  in  tariff  legislation,  and 
might  conceivably  bring  about  the 
imposition  of  higher  rates  of  duty 
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thaa  those  which  the  party  had 
deemed  necessary  for  revenue  pur- 
poses." 


The  shortage  in  wool  production 
in  Australia  last  year  is  reported  to 
be  from  250,000  to  300/xx)  bales, 
and  a  lessened  production  is  also  re- 
ported from  South  Africa,  estimated 
from  zofioo  to  50,000  bales.  In  Ar- 
gentina there  appears  to  be  a 
steadily  decreasing  supply  in  the 
longer  and  coarser  crossbreds.  And 
yet  there  are  not  a  few  people  in  this 
country  who  would  kill  our  wool  in- 
dustry ^nd  make  our  manufacturers 
wholly  dependent  upon  .foreign 
sources  of  supply. 


The  references,  on  another  page, 
to  the  conditions  under  which  home- 
workers  exist  in  the  Irish  linen  in- 
dustry, have  a  peculiar  significance 
to  Americans  at  this  time.  The  pit- 
tance paid  as  wages  under  a  system 
of  so-called  Free  Trade  is  only  too 
likely  to  be  approached  in  the 
United  States  if  the  intentions  of  ex- 
treme advocates  of  tariff  reduction 
should  ever  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  report  from  which  these  revela- 
tions are  taken  is  deserving  of  more 
detailed  study  by  all  who  have  the 
interests  of  American  industries  at 
heart. 


In  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Cincinnati,  February  17, 
President  John  H.  Patterson,  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  of 
Dayton,  O.,  was  sentenced  to  serve 
one  year  in  the  county  jail  at  Troy, 
O.,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  Twenty-eight  other  officials  and 


employes  of  the  company  were  given 
jail  sentences  varying  from  three 
months  to  one  year  and  were  or- 
dered to  pay  the  costs  of  the  prose- 
cution. A  motion  was  made  for  an 
arrest  of  judgment  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Sherman  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to 
create  offenses  and  impose  penal- 
ties. All  cases  will  go  on  appeal  to 
a  higher  court. 


Senator  O'Gorman's  speech  in  op- 
position to  repealing  the  free  tolls 
provision  of  the  Panama  canal  act, 
is  held  to  indicate  that  President- 
elect Wilson  is  of  the  same  mind. 
Mr.  O'Gorman  bases  his  opposition 
on  the  ground  that  the  last  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  adopted  a 
declaration  in  favor  of  free  tolls.  So 
it  also  adopted  declarations  that  the 
federal  government  has  no  right  or 
power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff 
duties,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  and  in  favor  of  a  single 
presidential  term,  but  there  are 
strong  indications  that  both  of  these 
plain  declarations  are  to  be  repudi- 
ated by  the  Democratic  leaders  be- 
cause they  are  "politically  inex- 
pedient." 


The  South  is  Protectionist  in 
spots.  The  growers  of  citrus  fruits 
in  Florida  have  met  and  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  that  if  the  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  committee  reduce  citrus 
duties  to  their  injury  they  will  "re- 
pudiate the  action  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party"  and  will  pledge  them- 
selves "to  support  a  party  that  will 
"protect  our  homes,  industries  and 
lives  from  the  disastrous  influence  of 
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imported  products."  In  Louisiana 
the  sugar  cane  planters,  who  are  all 
Democrats,  complain  loudly  of  the 
Democratic  plan  to  put  sugar  on  the 
free  list,  out  lack  the  courage  of  the 
Florida  fruit  growers  to  take  any 
definite  action  against  the  tariff 
smashers 


The  Tribune  says:  ^'Ratifications 
to  the  amendment  to  the  federal 
Constitution  providing  for  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  Senators 
are  being  reported  from  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Few  ratifying  states 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  send 
formal  notice  to  Congress  or  to  the 
State  Department,  but  from  press 
reports  it  appears  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  at  least  seventeen  states 
have  now  approved  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment.  In  the  list  are  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  in  the 
East;  North  Carolina  and  Texas,  in 
the  South ;  West  Virginia,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  California,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Nevada,  Idaho, 
Colorado,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
in  the  Far  West.  The  only  states  in 
which  ratification  has  been  refused 
are  Utah  and  Georgia.  In  twenty- 
nine  states  no  complete  action  has 
yet  been  taken.  Thirteen  states  can 
defeat  the  amendment. 


President  Taft,  on  February  8,  de- 
nied the  right  of  free  entry  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States  of 
wood  pulp  and  paper  made  from 
timber  of  certain  crown  lands  in 
Quebec,  on  which  that  province  had 
recently  removed!  export  restric- 
tions. The  President  sustained  the 
decision  of  Secretary  MacVeagh 
that  Quebec's  action  was  not  suffi- 
cient  to   entitle   these   products   to 


free  entry  under  the  only  operative 
clause  of  the  Canadian  reciprodts 
agreement  which  abolished  the  duty 
on  wood  pulp  and  paper  provided 
Canada  did  not  restrict  their  expor- 
tation in  any  manner.  This  action 
forestalls  the  reported  plan  of  four 
big  paper  manufacturers  of  Canada 
to  send  a  large  shipment  of  paper  to 
this  country.  It  developed  that  the 
four  companies  leasing  the  lands 
would  certainly  not  export  the 
wood,  but  would  convert  it  into 
paper  before  sending  it  to  the 
United  States.  Quebec,  it  is  de- 
clared, refused  to  remove  the  ex- 
ports restrictions  from  other  crown 
lands  held  by  companies  which 
would  export  timber. 


The  Providence  Tribune  points 
out  that  there  is  quite  a  difference 
between  the  American  idea  of  lux- 
uries and  the  view  forced  upon  the 
people  of  other  countries  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  condition.  The 
Tribune  says:  "As  for  the  explana- 
tion that  the  Democrats  do  not  in- 
tend to  hurt  business  by  their  re- 
vision of  the  tariff,  that  is  plainly 
apologetic.  The  Democratic  theory 
is  that  luxuries  should  bear  the  tariff 
burden — a  theory  which  might  work 
out  all  right  were  it  not  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  Republican  policies,  practi- 
cally all  Americans  are  accustomed 
to  luxurious  indulgences.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line.  In  certain 
countries  of  Europe  meat  upon  the 
workingman's  table  is  a  rare  luxury. 
In  this  country  meat  is  a  common 
necessity  on  practically  all  tables. 
In  certain  foreign  lands  only  the 
rich,  or  at  least  the  well-to-do,  wear 
leather  shoes  or  wear  gloves.  Here 
all  of  us  wear  leather  shoes  and  wear 
gloves.    When  we  speak  of  luxuries 
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in  Amenea  we  unconsciously  think 
of  diamonds,  jewelry,  champagne, 
velvets,  automobiles  and  the  more 
expensive  furs.  The  list  is  really 
small  and  by  no  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination could  it  be  made  to  bear, 
with  the  internal  taxes,  the  full  bur- 
den of  Federal  revenues." 


Watson  (Dem.).  New  Senators  are 
yet  to  be  elected  in  Illinois,  New 
Hampshire  and  Georgia. 


The  election  of  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ator in  Delaware  and  of  another  in 
Tennessee  assures  the  Democratic 
party  absolute  control  of  the  United 
States  Senate  after  March  4,  by  at 
least  two  majority.  Since  our  last 
report,  the  following  Senators  have 
been  elected:  Arkansas — W.  M. 
Kavanaugh  (Dem.)  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Jeff  I)avis  (Dem.)  deceased; 
Kansas — W.  H.  Thompson  (Dem.) 
elected  to  succeed  Charles  Curtis 
(Rep.);  Nevada — Key  Pittman 
(Dem.)  elected  to  succeed  W.  A. 
Massey  (Rep.);  New  Mexico — ^A.  B. 
Fall  (Rep.)  elected  to  succeed  him- 
self; South  Carolina— B.  R.  Tillman 
(Dem.)  elected  to  succeed  himself; 
Texas — Morris  Sheppard  (Dem.) 
elected  to  succeed  R.  M.  Johnston 
(Dem.);  Wyoming — F.  E.  Warren 
(Rep.)  elected  to  succeed  hintself; 
Oregon — Harry  Lane  (Dem.)  to 
succeed  Jonathan  Bourne  (Rep.); 
New  Jersey — ^William  Hughes 
(Dem.)  to  succeed  Frank  O.  Briggs 
(Rep.);  Delaware — ^Willard  Sauls- 
bury  (Dem.)  to  succeed  Henry  Rich- 
ardson (Rep.);  Tennessee — ^John  K. 
Shields  (Dem.)  to  succeed  Luke  Lea 
(Dem.)  and  W.  R.  Webb  (Independ- 
ent Dem.)  to  succeed  Newell  Saun- 
ders (Rep.)  Idaho— James  Brady 
(Rep.)  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  Weldon  B.  Heyburn. 
<He  says  that  he  is  a  "stand-pat" 
Republican.)  West  Virginia — Na- 
than B.  Goff  (Rep.)  to  succeed  C.  W. 


There  will  be  no  strike  of  firemen 
on  the  eastern  railroads,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  railroads  finally 
agreeing  to  arbitration  under  the 
Erdman  act.  In  so  doing  the  com- 
mittee of  the  railroad  managers  reit- 
erates its  perfectly  valid  objections 
to  that  proceeding,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  no  other  alternative  except  to 
face  the  consequences  of  a  strike  for 
which  the  railroads  might  be  held 
unjustly  responsible  by  a  large  part 
of  the  public  swayed  by  prejudice 
rather  than  reason.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Conmierce  well  com- 
ments on  this  "surrender":  "It  is  a 
serious  question  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  better  to  face  the  con- 
sequences now  and  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility where  it  would  really 
belong;  but,  considering  all  that  it 
would  involve,  not  merely  to  the 
railroads,  but  to  the  public,  the  sur- 
render may  be  justified.  But  it  will 
make  clearer  than  ever  the  necessity 
of  some  means  of  protecting  the 
railroads  and  the  public  from  any 
such  duress  by  a  lawless  combina- 
tion hereafter."  The  firemen  have 
selected  Albert  Phillips,  one  of  their 
high  officials,  for  an  arbitrator,  and 
the  railroads  have  named  W.  W. 
Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  lines.  These  two  will 
select  a  third  arbitrator,  but  if  they 
cannot  agree,  he  will  be  chosen  by 
the  Commerce  Court  and  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 


On  February  15,  President  Taft 
vetoed  the  Dillingham-Burnett  im- 
migration bill,  which  would  revolu- 
tionize   the    immigration    policy    of 
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the  United  States  by  imposing  a  lit- 
eracy test  upon  all  foreigners  enter- 
ing the  country.  He  announced  his 
disapproval  solely  because  of  the 
provision  which  would  lock  the 
doors  of  the  United  States  against 
the  alien  who  could  not  read  some 
language  or  dialect.  The  veto  mes- 
sage was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to 
the  President  by  Secretary  Nagel, 
denouncing  the  literacy  test  as  a 
radical  provision  "based  upon  a  fal- 
lacy in  undertaking  to  apply  a  test 
which  is  not  calculated  to  reach  the 
truth  and  to  find  relief  from  a 
danger  which  really  does  not  exist." 
Opponents  and  proponents  of  the 
proposed  law  waged  a  vigorous  con- 
test in  hearings  before  the  Presi- 
dent for  ten  days.  Organized  labor 
warmly  supported  the  bill,  while  sev- 
eral organizations,  particularly  Jew- 
ish societies,  recommended  its  veto. 
Foreign  nations  protested  against 
the  provision  for  detailing  immi- 
grant inspectors  and  matrons  on 
vessels  flying  foreign  flags,  but  Sec- 
retary Nagel  held  that  this  was  not 
ai  controlling  objection  to  the  new 
law.  This  is  the  second  time  that  a 
literacy  test  for  immigrants  has  been 
vetoed  by  a  President,  Grover 
Qeveland  in  1897  likewise  having 
refused  to  approve  a  bill  barring 
aliens  who  could  not  read  or  write. 
The  Senate  passed  the  bill  over 
President  Taft's  veto  by  twelve 
more  than  a  two-thirds  majority,  but 
the  House  failed  to  repass  it,  lack- 
ing five  votes  of  the  necessary  two- 
thirds.  It  is  predicted  that  the  bill 
will  be  reintroduced  in  the  next  Con- 
gress and  will  become  a  law  within  a 
year. 


ENORMOUS  INCREASE  IN 
IMPORTS. 


Lower  Duties  Than  Under  Walker  Law, 

The  imports  entered  for  consump- 
tion in  the  last  fiscal  year  were  more 
than  double  in  value  those  of  1901 
and  were  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  Of  the  total,  53.73 
per  cent,  were  free  of  any  duty.  The 
average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on 
all  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  was 
18.58  per  cent.  In  1854  the  average 
was  23.52  per  cent.,  but  only  8.17 
per  cent,  of  the  imports  were  free  at 
that  time  as  compared  with  53.73  per 
cent,  now,  and  yet  the  average  duty 
on  the  remainder  is  5  per  cent, 
lower  now  than  in  1854.  This  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  existing  law.  The  per 
capita  of  imports  last  year  was  $16.- 
94,  while  in  1850  the  per  capita  was 
$7.07.  Not  only  are  the  per  capita 
imports  twice  as  much  as  under  the 
much  vaunted  Walker  tariff,  but  the 
average  rate  of  duty  is  very  much 
less.  And  still  the  opponents  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  law  will  persist  in 
their  unwaranted  claim  that  the  law 
of  1909  v/as  a  revision  upward. 


DANGER  OF  A  COMPETITIVE 
TARIFF. 


John  Hopewell  in  the  Boaton  Herald. 

In  your  fair  and  candid  editorial 
recently  on  "Mr.  Underwood's  Posi- 
tion," you  make  perfectly  clear  the 
attitude  of  the  chairman  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee  in  relation  to 
pending  tariff  revision.  During  the 
campaign  chief  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  promise  of  the  platform  that  the 
party    would  not  injure  or    destroy 
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legitimate  industry.  Mr.  Under- 
wood and  his  colleagues  still  insist 
that  it  is  not  their  purpose  to  injure 
business,  but  they  also  make  it  very 
plain  that  it  is  not  their  purpose  to 
aid  or  encourage  business.  It  is 
their  plan,  as  Mr.  Underwood  has 
stated  frequently,  to  prepare  a  com- 
petitive, not  a  protective  tariflf,  and 
the  inference  is  that  if  business  suf- 
fers it  is  the  fault  of  business  and 
not  the  fault  of  the  committee.  If 
calamity  follows  the  enactment  of 
the  new  competitive  tariff,  as  it  did 
when  the  experiment  was  tried  in 
1894,  the  voters  will  know  where  to 
place  the  blame,  just  as  they  did  be- 
fore. 

The  only  way  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable competition  is  to  maintain  a 
reasonafcle  protection.  If  you  rege- 
late importations,  you  restrict  and 
control  competition,  but  if  you  elim- 
inate protection,  competition  be- 
comes unrestricted  and  unreason- 
able. Holland  is  saved  from  inunda- 
tion by  its  dikes.  Its  safety  depends 
on  maintaining  the  dikes  up  to  the 
point  of  ample  and  adequate  protec- 
tion. If  one  mile  of  the  dikes  were 
broken  down  it  would  prove  as  dis- 
astrous as  though  all  of  the  dikes 
were  destroyed. 

A  Belgian  manufacturer  recently 
remarked:  "If  they  make  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  in  the  duties  on 
cotton  denims  and  bed-tickings,  I 
will  come  over  on  the  first  steamer — 
and  I  won't  be  alone — and  we  will 
get  a  large  part  of  your  market  for 
these  goods." 

Every  loom  stopped  here  means 
displacement  of  labor  here,  and  if 
one-quarter  of  the  help  is  displaced, 
the  wages  will  have  to  be  curtailed 
because  the  margin  of  profits  is  so 
small  the  mill  cannot  run  under  this 


condition.  Fear  and  past  experience 
is  a  potent  factor  and  is  exemplified 
in  Lawrence  now,  where,  we  under- 
stand, 10,000  men  and  women  are 
walking  the  streets  in  a  vain  search 
for  work  because  the  manufacturers 
do  not  feel  warranted  in  manufacture 
ing  and  storing  goods  in  their  ware- 
houses against  the  unknown  tariff 
conditions  that  are  liable  to  prevail 
the  coming  fall. 

It  is  a  serious  hour  now  for  man- 
ufacturers and  more  serious  for  the 
whole  country,  provided  our  whole 
industrial  fabric  is  radically  upset. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUA- 
TION. 


BY  F.  a,  R.  aORDON, 

The  present  industrial  situation, 
especially  in  New  England,  is  worth 
some  comment.  The  writer  has 
been  making  industrial  investiga- 
tions in  New  England  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor 
for  the  past  three  years  and  ought  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion. Six  months  ago  there  was  a 
demand  for  help  in  every  industrial 
centre  in  New  England;  today  there 
is  a  surplus  of  help  in  every  indus- 
trial centre  in  these  same  states.  Of 
course  here  and  there  we  find  a  call 
for  some  high  g^ade  skilled  help, 
that  you  can  find  almost  any  time, 
even  in  a  business  and  industrial 
panic.  But  aside  from  this  there  is 
no  demand  whatever  for  help  of  any 
kind  and  it  is  a  conservative  state- 
ment to  say  that  at  this  moment 
there  are  not  less  than  30,000  indus- 
trial workers  who  are  idle  in  the  six 
New  England  states.  In  Lawrence 
there  are  from  1,500  to  2,000  idle; 
in  Peabody  I  found  over  400  men 
seeking  work  and  being  unable  to 
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find  any.  One  firm  in  that  town  in- 
formed me  that  they  are  turning 
away  a  hundred  men  every  day  who 
want  employment.  Why  is  all  this 
you  ask?  Take  the  woolen  industry 
as  an  illustration:  No  one  is  wise 
enough  to  dream  hardly  what  the 
price  of  raw  wool  will  be  in  a  few 
months,  or  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  and 
so  the  manufacturers  are  not  buying 
wool,  or  if  they  do  buy  any  it  is  by 
the  hand-to-mouth  method.  This 
has  already  resulted  in  the  discharge 
of  hundreds  of  wool  sorters  from  the 
mills;  it  has  already  curtailed  pro- 
duction and  sent  an  army  of  work- 
ers into  the  ranks  of  the  army  of 
the  unemployed.  You  can't  harm 
one  business  without  hurting  all,  a 
depression  in  one  industry  means 
slow  business  in  all  industries  in 
time.  The  threat  of  lower  tariffs, 
the  knowledge  that  there  will  be  a 
sweeping  cut  in  woolen  goods  and 
the  almost  certainty  that  shoes  will 
go  on  the  free  list,  and  that  large 
cuts  will  be  made  in  about  every- 
thing else,  has  already  caused  a 
slowing  down  of  business  and  so, 
even  before  the  tariff  smashers  get 
into  office,  we  have  again  the  soup 
house  reign  impending. 


OBITUARY. 


Edward  Whitin,  grandson  of 
Col.  Paul  Whitin,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Whitinsville,  died  in  that 
town,  January  25,  of  heart  disease. 
He  was  74  years  old,  and  had  long 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  in- 
dustrial men  in  the  State.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Whitin  Bros., 
owners  of  the  Whitinsville,  Linwood 
and  Saundersville  cotton  mills,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  treas- 


urer of  the  three  companies.  He 
held  many  town  offices,  including 
those  of  auditor  and  selectman.  He 
was  actively  interested  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  of  which  he  was 
treasurer.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  Recently  he  and  his 
brother,  Arthur  F.  Whitin,  built  a 
new  library  which  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  town.  He  was  never 
married.  For  over  twenty  years  he 
had  been  a  member  and  active  sup- 
porter of  the  Home  Market  Club. 
In  his  will  he  made  large  bequests 
to  several  religious  institutions. 


GEORGE  W.  RUSSELL. 


In  the  February  issue  of  The  Pro- 
tectionist, we  briefly  noticed  the 
death  of  George  W.  Russell,  a  vet- 
eran advocate  of  the  protective 
policy,  which  occurred  at  the  home 
of  his  son,  Allen  H.  Russell,  in  Wal- 
pole,  Mass.,  January  16.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  of  his  career  are  fur- 
nished by  one  who  knew  him  well: 

He  was  born  in  Alexandria,  N.  H., 
October  2,  1831.  Losing  his  father  and 
mother  at  an  early  age  he  lived  with 
relatives  in  that  vicinity  until  he  was 
about  twelve  years  old;  at  this  time  his 
uncle  took  him  into  his  home  at  George- 
town, Mass.  He  attended  school  for  a 
year  and  was  then  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker  in  West  Newbury,  serving 
his  time  and  attending  school  for  about 
three  months  in  the  year.  A  short  time 
after  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
entered  the  employ  of  J.  Durgin  &  Son, 
working  up  through  the  various  depart- 
ments to  the  position  of  Superintendent. 
Practically  all  his  working  life  was 
spent  with  this  concern,  retiring  at  the 
end  of  35  years*  service. 

While  he  served  the  town  in  various 
minor     offices — school     board,     auditor. 
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etc.,  the  larger  part  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  reading,  and  writing  on  eco- 
nomic questions.  From  the  appreciative 
letters  which  he  received  from  time  to 
time  from  manufacturers  and  others  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  his  views  were 
sound,  and  reasoning  clear. 

He  was  a  member  of  various  organ- 
izations, although  not  actively  interested 
in  the  later  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  As  an  em- 
ployer he  had  the  respect  of  his  men. 
I  can  remember  long  after  he  had  re- 
tired, of  men  who  had  worked  for  him, 
stopping  him  on  the  street  to  express 
appreciation  for  some  service  done  dur- 
ing their  employment. 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were 
largely  spent  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  to 
which  he  was  attracted  by  its  high  ele- 
vation. The  following  extract  is  from 
the  Exeter  News-Letter:  "He  was  an 
unassuming  man,  dignified  and  courtly 
in  manner,  quiet  but  fearless,  who  spent 
his  time  with  books  and  in  writing.  He 
had  a  real  genius  for  figures,  and  to  him 
they  were  full  of  interest.  We  think  it 
was  Rev.  Edgar  Warren  who  spoke  of 
him  as  Atkinson's  grand  old  man.'' 

Mr.  Russell  was  a  long  time  member 
of  the  Home  Market  Club,  and  was  a 
valued  contributor  to  The  Protectionist 
and  other  publications. 


THE  LATE  CYRUS  ELDER. 


Fnm  a  Bketeh  ty  Jame9  M.  Bwank  in  the  Iron 
and  Steel  BulleHn. 
Reared  in  the  protectionist  atmos- 
phere of  his  uncle's  home  in  Philadel- 
phia Mr.  Elder  was  an  ardent  protec- 
tionist and  ready  at  all  times  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 
The  Republican  party  had  proclaimed 
itself  in  i860  and  afterwards  as  the  ad- 
vocate and  defender  of  a  protective  tar- 
iff, but  when  the  war  was  over  there 
were  many  Republican  leaders  who  ad- 
vocated a  reduction  of  what  were  styled 
the  war  duties.  This  compromising  at- 
titude called  for  instant  and  intelligent 
activity  by  the  stand-pat  protectionists, 
among  whom  were  General  Robert  Pat- 
terson, Morton  McMichael,  Henry  C. 
Lea,  William  Sellers,  and  Joseph  Whar- 
ton, of  Philadelphia,  and  Daniel  J.  Mor- 
rell,  of  Johnstown.     Through   their  in- 


fluence and  that  of  other  gentlemen  of 
prominence  there  was  organized  in  1868 
the  Industrial  League  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  Mr.  Morrell  as  its  president,  Cyrus 
Elder  as  its  secretary,  and  Johnstown  as 
its  home  office.  The  League  at  once 
went  to  work  in  earnest,  disseminating 
protective  tariff  literature  in  every  direc- 
tion and  entering  into  an  extended  cor- 
respondence. Messrs.  Lea.  Sellers  and 
Wharton  formed  its  executive  commit- 
tee. The  League  published  at  Johns- 
town an  Industrial  Bulletin,  which  was 
sent  free  in  large  numbers  to  editors  of 
friendly  newspapers,  workmen,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  others.  It  also 
published  for  free  distribution  a  farmers' 
and  mechanics'  almanac,  which  was 
filled  with  protectionist  facts  and  argu- 
ments. The  burden  of  all  this  work  for 
protection  fell  upon  Mr.  Elder,  who  was 
the  editor  of  the  League  publications. 
The  League  continued  in  active  exist- 
ence from  1868  to  1873.  We  cannot 
further  indicate  in  our  brief  space  the 
great  work  that  Mr.  Elder  did  for  pro- 
tection in  those  years. 


VERMONT  RECEIVES  THE 
CLARKE  PORTRAIT. 

Tributes  Paid  the  Late  Colonel  Clarke 
in  Joint  Assembly  of  the  State 
Legislature— Principal  Address  by 
Charles  K.  Darling  of  Boston. 

A  splendid  portrait  of  the  late 
Colonel  Albert  Qarke,  painted  by 
Scott  C.  Carbee,  the  noted  Boston 
artist,  was  unveiled  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Mont- 
pelier  on  the  evening  of  January  22, 
before  a  joint  assembly  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  Legislature  and  a 
large  number  of  visitors.  The  por- 
trait was  a  gift  to  the  State  by  Mrs. 
Julia  A.  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Ellen  L. 
Pierce,  of  Rochester,  Vt.,  relatives 
of  Colonel  Clarke. 

Representative  John  E.  Mc- 
Clellan,  of  Plymouth,  was  chairman 
of  the  evening.  He  spoke  feelingly 
of    his    acquaintance    with    Colonel 
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Clarke  and  introduced  Melville  C. 
Webber  of  Rutland,  who  presented 
the  portrait. 

"Colonel  Clarke,"  he  said,  "was 
proud  of  Vermont.  His  early  at- 
tachment to  his  native  State  always 
remained.  It  was  his  hope  to  spend 
his  last  days  here  but  fate  ordained 
otherwise.  I  speak  really  for  the 
donors,  Julia  A.  and  Ellen  L.  Pierce, 
of  Rochester,  whose  generosity  is 
commendable.  One  of  them  saw  the 
picture  in  a  gallery  in  Boston, 
sought  out  its  owner  and  learned  it 
was  from  the  brush  of  a  famous 
artist.  They  secured  it  and  it  is  here 
always  to  remain.  Colonel  Clarke 
was  a  patriot  who  was  always  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  time  and  energy.  He 
was  a  loyal  Vermonter  and  it  is  most 
fitting  his  portrait  should  remain 
here.  Your  Excellency,  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  this  beautiful  pic- 
ture." 

Scott  Clifton  Carbee,  the  artist, 
unveiled  the  picture  with  a  few  re- 
marks. 

Governor  Fletcher  accepted  the 
portrait,  saying:  "It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  know  Colonel  Clarke,  to  re- 
spect and  admire  him,  and,  gentle- 
men, on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, I  accept  this  portrait  and  I 
thank  the  ladies  who  have  presented 
this  magnificent  gift,  and  in  that  lat- 
ter sentiment  I  believe  I  voice  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
State  of  Vermont." 

Gen.  Charles  K.  Darling  of  Bos- 
ton was  then  presented  and  spoke  as 
follows-^ 


GENERAL  DARLING'S  ADDRESS. 

In  one  of  the  oldest  of  Massachusetts' 
towns,  the  town  of  Rowley,  whose 
rugged  uplands  now  overlook  the  sere 
brown    marshes    and    the    wintry    sea, 


stands  the  quaint  house  built  on  the 
land  conveyed  to  Richard  Qarke,  one 
of  its  first  settlers,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  This  lot  still 
remains  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants, no  less  than  nine  generations 
of  whom  have  made  the  house  their 
home.  Stated  in  terms  of  Vermont's 
history,  this  grant  was  made  but  thirty- 
four  years  after  Champlain  discovered 
the  lake  which  bears  his  name,  while  it 
antedated  by  twenty  years  the  building 
of  Fort  Anne  by  the  French  on  Isle  La 
Motte,  and  by  more  than  seventy-five 
years  the  first  English  settlement  within 
the  borders  of  this  State. 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  recall  the  be- 
ginnings of  our  New  England  history, 
and  in  no  way  are  they  more  vividly 
presented  than  when  linked  with  the 
story  of  the  migrations  of  the  descend- 
ants of  that  earlier  settlement  along  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  first 
throughout  New  England,  then  to  the 
middle  and  the  far  West,;  often  in  the 
face  of  dangers,  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, the  tide  of  emigration  went  stead- 
ily on,  until  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  and  millions  of  people  living  in 
every  part  of  this  land  have  ties  of  kin- 
ship to  the  early  settlers  in  Salem,  New- 
bury, Ipswich,  and  other  of  these  old 
Essex  towns  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony. 

The  descendants  of  Richard  Clarke, 
farmer  and  weaver,  of  Rowley  are  nu- 
merous and  widely  scattered;  but  with 
the  advent  of  his  great-great-grandson, 
Timothy  Clarke,  as  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Grafton,  Vt.,  to  which  he  came 
in  1768  from  Connecticut,  this  branch  of 
the  family  became  identified  with  the 
history  of  this  State,  in  the  service  of 
which  as  a  soldier  at  Bunker  Hill,  on 
expeditions  to  Ticonderoga  and  Ben- 
nington, and  in  the  alarm  of  October  17, 
1780,  growing  out  of  the  burning  of 
Royalton  by  the  Indians,  he  set  a 
worthy  example. 

Albert  Bom  in  Granville. 
Albert  Clarke,  born  in  Granville  on 
October  13,  1840,  was  the  great-grand- 
son of  this  pioneer  and  revolutionary 
soldier,  and  was  descended  on  his  moth* 
cr's  side  from  John  Woodbury  of  Salem, 
who  was  sent  by  Governor  Endicott  00 
a  message  to  England;  and  two,  at  least* 
of  her  ancestors  served  in  the  Worcet- 
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tcr  county  regiment  in  the  War  for  In- 
dependence, one  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. 

Passing  his  boyhood  on  a  farm  in 
Rochester,  he  was  graduated  in  1859 
from  Barre  Academy,  then  and  there- 
after, for  thirty  years,  under  the  princi- 
palship  of  Jacob  S.  Spaulding,  of  blessed 
memory  to  many  of  us. 

As  a  young  lawyer  in  Montpelier,  the 
call  came  to  him  as  to  so  many  thou- 
sands of  others,  to  take  up  arms  for  his 
country.  You  know  with  what  fidelity 
and  gallantry  that  duty  was  performed. 

Proud,  indeed,  is  the  record  of  Ver- 
mont in  that  great  war.  Her  population 
in  i860  was  315,098  men,  women  and 
children,  with  60,719  men  subject  to 
■  military  duty.  She  sent  into  the  armies 
of  the  union  35,242  men,  of  whom  more 
than  5,000  were  killed  in  action  or  died 
in  the  field  of  wounds  and  disease;  but 
the  sacrifice,  the  heroism,  the  patriotism 
of  those  times,  no  mere  figures  can  ex- 
press, nor  can  tongue  or  pen  ever  give 
them  their  full  meed  of  praise. 

Enlisting  here  in  Company  I  of  the 
13th  Vermont,  one  of  the  five  regiments 
raised  in  the  fall  of  1862,  in  response  to 
the  call  for  300,000  volunteers,  he  be- 
came successively  sergeant  and  orderly 
sergeant  of  his  company,  and  later  was 
promoted  in  the  field  to  first  lieutenant 
of  Company  G  in  the  same  regiment. 
The  service  of  these  troops  was  brief,  as 
measured  in  years;  but  their  value  to 
the  nation  was  inestimable,  for  to  them 
and  him  came  that  great  opportunity 
which  the  chance  of  war  sometimes  be- 
stows. Stannard's  Vermont  Brigade, 
best  known  now  and  ever  by  the  name 
of  its  intrepid  and  gallant  commander, 
had  been  for  weary  months  on  interior 
lines  in  Virginia,  with  their  winter  camp 
at  Wolf  Run  Shoals,  and  even  the  com- 
ing of  spring,  with  its  momentous  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  had  found  it  still 
waiting  the  call  to  action,  and  the  term 
of  enlistment  was  nearly  ended. 

Then  came  the  opportunity,  and  with 
the  suddenness  which  only  alarm  can 
bring,  and  the  alarm  was  nation-wide. 
For  seven  days  and  nights,  through  rain 
and  heat,  with  ever  more  urgent  haste, 
this  brigade  marched  north  to  the  bat- 
tle-field of  Gettysburg,  and  Lieutenant 
Garke  was  of  those  who  met  and  rolled 
back  the  high  tide  of  the  confederacy  on 


the  slopes  of  Cemetery  ridge.  The 
story  has  often  been  told;  I  shall  not 
now  even  attempt  it,  but  so  long  as  the 
repulse  of  Pickett's  charge  stands  in  the 
annals  of  history,  the  part  taken  by 
Stannard's  Brigade  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  has  been  at  once  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  military  students  for 
nearly  fifty  years. 

Stood  at  Crucial  Point 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  fighting 
Lieutenant  Clarke  stood  at  what  was  to 
be  the  crucial  point  in  this  great  con- 
test. He  faced  the  next  morning  an 
enemy  flushed  with  victory  and  ready  to 
grasp  its  full  fruits.  When  the  captain 
of  his  company  fell  mortally  wounded, 
he  himself,  though  wounded  by  the 
same  shell,  refused  to  leave  the  line,  but 
took  command  of  his  company,  which 
was  among  the  foremost  of  those  to 
execute  that  famous  order  which  pre- 
cipitated an  attack  upon  both  the  right 
and  the  left  flank  of  different  divisions 
of  Pickett's  onrushing  force.  To  have 
been  a  witness  to  those  scenes  and  a 
participant  in  those  events  in  the  great- 
est battle  of  the  war,  was  the  high  privi- 
lege of  him  whose  memory  we  meet  to 
honor  tonight. 

On  his  return  to  Vermont,  Lieutenant 
Clarke  resumed  the  practice  of  law  here 
and  in  Rochester.  In  October,  1864,  he 
was  captain  of  one  of  the  companies 
raised  after  the  raid  on  St.  Albans,  and 
in  the  same  year  received  appointment 
to  the  staff  of  Governor  Paul  Dilling- 
ham, with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was 
also  from  1865  to  1867,  first  assistant 
clerk  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  1868  he  took  editorial 
charge  of  the  St.  Albans  Daily  and 
Weekly  Messenger,  which  paper  he  sub- 
sequently purchased. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  follow  in 
detail  his  busy  and  useful  life  in  his 
native  State  as  editor,  and  member  of 
the  State  Senate,  upon  commissions, 
and  in  many  other  departments  of  activ- 
ity during  the  next  ten  years.  They 
were  years  in  which  he  accomplished 
much  and  wrote  his  name  high  among 
your  forceful  and  dependable  men.  His 
speech  in  the  Senate  on  November  13, 
1874.  on  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
State  to  regulate  railroads,  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  forbidding  the  issuance 
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of  free  passes  and  the  then  universal 
practice  of  rate  discriminations  has  been 
widely  circulated  and  often  quoted. 

Prophecy  of  Things  to  Be. 

The  bill  in  support  of  which  he  spoke 
was  entitled  an  act  to  prohibit  railroads 
and  steamboat  companies  from  granting 
free  transportation  to  State  officials  and 
others,  except  upon  the  business  of  the 
companies  or  in  exchange  with  other 
companies.  It  is  impossible  now  to  read 
his  argument  without  giving  it  place  as 
the  last  word  on  the  subject,  and  hard 
to  believe  that  it  stands  after  all  as  only 
a  remarkable  prophecy  of  things  that 
were  to  be.  I  imagine,  however,  he  was 
not  surprised  at  the  result,  for  at  the  out- 
set he  said  he  must  in  speaking  "neces- 
sarily consume  an  hour  of  the  Senate's 
valuable  time,  and  with  no  expectation 
of  overcoming  the  predetermination  of 
any   man."     The    vote    stood,   yeas,   3; 

nays,  27.  .  .  ,.  ^ 

I  think  in  conversation,  with  me  at 
least,  he  more  often  referred  to  this 
period  of  his  life  than  to  any  other,  and 
I  wish  I  might  bring  to  you  something 
of  that  warmth  of  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  dwelt  upon  his  experiences 
during  those  years.  His  descriptions, 
and  estimates  of  men  long  known  to 
me,  but  whom  I  had  never  met,  and  his 
graphic  accounts  of  political  contests  on 
the  West  side  of  the  State,  echoes  of 
which  had  come  over  the  mountains  in 
my  boyhood,  made  an  evening  passed  in 
his  company  a  thing  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

He  first  removed  to  Massachusetts  m 
1881,  and  with  the  exception  of  three 
years  in  Rutland  as  editor  of  the  Herald, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  main- 
tained his  residence  in  that  common- 
wealth. .  . 

There  he  engaged  in  business  and  in 
editorial  work,  notably  on  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  and  later  was  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  the  Boston  & 
Lowell  Railroad. 

With  Home  Market  Club. 

In  1889  he  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston,  which 
place  he  held  by  annual  election  for  22 
years,  or  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Of  all  his  numerous  positions  his  name 
will  probably  be  longest  associated  with 


this  organization.  He  became  a  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged  national  au- 
thority in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
tariflF  and  the  protective  policy.  In  1899 
he  was  appointed  by  President  McKin- 
ley  a  member  of  the  United  States  in- 
dustrial commission,  of  which  body  he 
later  became  chairman,  and  edited  its 
valuable  and  exhaustive  report. 

He  represented  the  ninth  Norfolk  dis- 
trict, while  a  resident  of  Wellesley,  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislatures  of  1896, 
1897  and  1898;  was  chairman  and  mem- 
ber of  important  committees  and  the 
author  of  much  valuable  legislation.  It 
was  a  source  of  regret,  more  so  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  to  his  friends  than 
to  him,  that  his  splendid  talents  did  not 
find  field  as  a  member  of  Congress. 

Colonel  Clarke's  life  does  not  lend  it- 
self to  the  charm  of  rhetoric;  he  was  not 
a  rhetorician,  he  dealt  in  facts.  He  thor- 
oughly believed  in  the  economic  the- 
ories he  advocated,  and  so  earnest  was 
his  championship  of  them  that  he  be- 
came in  the  public  eye  and  mind  their 
very  embodiment.  Frequently  called 
upon  to  defend  his  beliefs  in  joint  de- 
bate he  was  always  fair  and  courteous 
in  his  arguments,  but  he  never  failed  to 
bring  to  the  support  of  his  cause  an 
array  of  facts  and  a  power  of  speech 
which  compelled  admiration.  While  he 
believed  in  and  advocated  but  one  side, 
he  was  willing  to  meet  the  best  the  other 
could  oflFer.  I  well  remember  when  he 
was  preparing  for  a  joint  debate  in  a 
large  city,  upon  the  statement  by  his 
adversary  that  the  subject  in  preparation 
was  proving  somewhat  perplexing,  he 
gladly  furnished  material  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  real  contest  on  his 
hands  when  they  should  meet. 

He  was  widely  read  and  accurately 
informed  on  a  great  variety  of  topics 
and  his  early  training  gave  him  the 
greatest  faculty  of  clear  and  convincing 
expression.  In  a  life  of  arduous  toil, 
with  little  of  the  holiday  in  it,  he  did 
much  work,  and  it  has  been  estimatid 
that  his  collected  writings  would  fill 
forty  volumes  of  three  hundred  pages 
each. 

Sought  in  Party  Councils. 

His  acquaintanceship  and  intimate 
personal  relations  with  leading  men  of 
the  nation  were  large,  and  he  enjoyed  to 
a  remarkable   degree   the   confidence  of 
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all,  regardless  of  party  or  beliefs.  Fre- 
quently called  into  conference  with  lead- 
ers of  the  party  and  with  representatives 
of  largest  business  affairs,  he  brought 
on  such  occasions  to  the  councils  a  ripe 
judgment  and  an  intelligent  expression 
of  his  position  and  reason  therefor. 

Of  most  notable  bearing  and  appear- 
ance of  distinction,  he  had  that  kindli- 
ness and  gentility  of  manner  which 
made  him  a  delightful  companion.  We 
Vermonters  of  Boston,  who  were  privi- 
leged to  meet  him  often  in  that  associa- 
tion in  which  he  took  such  great  inter- 
est, miss  him  sadly  from  our  ranks.  He 
had,  withal,  a  deep  vein  of  humor.  His 
description,  for  instance,  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  Fenian  Raid  of  1870,  when 
with  the  warm-hearted  and  imaginative 
poet,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  he  essayed 
covering  the  battle  for  a  New  York 
paper  as  well  as  for  the  Messenger, 
where  amid  flying  bullets,  he  parted 
with  his  straw  hat,  rode  bareheaded 
back  to  St.  Albans  and  filed  a  Bible  with 
the  telegraph  operator  to  hold  the  wire 
until  he  could  write  out  his  story  was 
one  of  peculiar  fascination.  The  fact 
that  both  to  him  and  O'Reilly  mortal 
dangers  were  not  unknpwn  made  this 
story,  when  told  in  detail,  one  of  the 
most  delicious  and  exquisite  of  remi- 
niscences. 

Colonel  Oarke  was  utterly  devoid  of 
duplicity.  There  was  never  in  him  the 
slightest  taint  of  two-facedness  or 
double-dealing.  Where  duty  called  him, 
there  he  went;  and  what  his  conscience 
told  him  was  right  to  do,  that  he  did 
unswervingly  and  without  hesitation. 

Chcrithcd  G.  A.  R.  Comrades. 

He  always  maintained  the  most  close 
and  cordial  relation  with  his  comrades 
of  the  war.  He  attended  that  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Vermont  officers  in  this  capi- 
tol  building,  in  November,  1864,  which 
took  the  form  of  a  reception  to  General 
Stannard,  then  invalided*home  after  the 
loss  of  his  arm,  at  Fort  Harrison,  and 
thereafter  took  prominent  part  in  the 
association  then  formed,  which  was  not 
only  the  first  organization  of  the  kind  in 
the  country,  but  has  continued  through 
the  years  to  do  much  to  preserve  the 
history  and  traditions  of  Vermont's  part 
in  that  great  struggle.  He  prized  his 
membership   in   the   Loyal   Legion   and 


the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  his 
record  as  judge-advocate  general  of  the 
national  body  was  especially  creditable. 

But  more  than  all  was  his  abiding 
affection  for  those  of  his  old  regiment 
and  brigade.  His  addresses  at  Gettys- 
burg, on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  regimental  monument;  at  the 
dedication  of  the  monument  to  Colonel 
Randall  at  Northfield  and  of  the  monu- 
ment marking  the  birthplace  of  General 
Stannard  at  Georgia,  all  reveal  not  only 
most  tender  memories  of  the  past  but 
breathe  as  well  his  love  for  those  whom 
the  ties  of  a  common  service  had  bound 
together. 

His  life  was  full  of  efforts  for  others 
and  good  deeds  done  for  others.  It  was 
not  lived  to  himself  alone.  With  infinite 
patience  he  bore  great  affliction  and  in 
the  face  of  disappointments  maintained 
a  spirit  of  courage  and  good  cheer. 

Deep  Love  for  Vermont 

His  love  for  his  native  State  was  deep 
and  lifelong.  Did  ever  the  call  come 
from  you  for  his  services  that  he  did  not 
obey  the  summons?  Time  after  time  he 
came  back  to  these  hills  and  valleys,  and 
his  collected  writings  will  show  the 
depth  of  his  historical  research  and  the 
permanent  contribution  he  has  made  to 
Vermont's  history.  It  was  his  hope  that 
he  might  spend  here  the  declining  years 
of  his  life. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  were 
peculiarly  sad.  Looking  forward  to  at- 
tending the  reunion  of  his  regiment,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  to  deliver  the 
address  at  the  dedication  of  a  soldiers' 
monument  at  Highgate,  he  was  seized 
suddenly  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
with  illness  and  died  at  Highgate  Center 
on  July  16,  191 1. 

May  this  portrait,  which  so  faithfully 
depicts  his  face  and  form,  inspire  the 
many  generations  who  will  look  upon  it 
with  something  of  his  indomitable  spirit, 
and  bring  to  them  the  desire  to  emulate 
his  character  as  a  citizen  and  a  man. 
So  may  the  sons  of  Vermont  acquit 
themselves  in  life's  battles,  whether 
their  lot  be  cast  within  ©r  without  her 
borders,  that  they  may  ever  reinforce 
her  far-flung  line  of  influence  and  power, 
and  at  the  end  be  as  worthy  her  grati- 
tude and  esteem. 
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WOOL  MANUFACTURERS' 
MEETING. 


A  Prosperous  Year  Reported— Discus- 
sion of  Tariff  Changes— President 
Wood  has  Little  Hope  of  Prevent- 
ing Radical  Reductions— Secretary 
Winthrop  L.  Marvin's  Report 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers was  held  at  Young's  Hotel, 
Boston,  February  5,  with  a  large  at- 
tendance. At  the  business  meeting 
these  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, John  P.  Wood  of  Philadel- 
phia; vice-presidents,  William  M. 
Wood,  president  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company  of  Lawrence; 
Frederic  S.  Clark,  North  Billerica; 
George  H.  Hodgson,  Cleveland; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Winthrop 
L.  Marvin  of  Boston;  executive 
committee,  Andrew  Adie,  Boston; 
Chester  A.  Braman,  New  York  city; 
Frederic  C.  Dumaine,  Boston; 
Walter  Erben,  Philadelphia;  Fred- 
erick C.  Fletcher,  Boston;  Julius 
Forstmann,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  Henry  A. 
Francis,  Pittsfield;  Louis  B.  Good- 
all,  Sanford,  Me.;  Edwin  Farnham 
Greene,  Boston;  Joseph  R.  Grundy, 
Philadelphia;  Franklin  W.  Hobbs, 
Boston;  John  Hopewell,  Boston; 
Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Passaic,  N.  J.; 
George  E.  Kunhardt,  Lawrence; 
Charles  W.  Leonard,  Boston;  James 
R.  MacColl,  Pawtucket;  William 
Maxwell,  Rockville,  Conn.;  J.  F. 
Maynard,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  Met- 
calf,  Holyoke;  Thomas  Oakes, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  William  H. 
Sweatt  of  Boston. 

Charles  H.  Harding  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  former  president  and  for 
many  years  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  association,  desired  to 
retire,  and  the  place  was  filled  by  the 


election  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  There 
were  two  changes  on  the  executive 
committee,  Mr.  Erben  and  Mr.  Max- 
well, who  replaced  his  brother^  going 
on.  Resolutions  highly  complimen- 
tary to  Mr.  Harding  as  a  writer  and 
speaker  were  adopted. 

President  Wood  spoke  of  the  re- 
cent tariflf  hearings  at  Washington, 
where  on  Jan.  27  he  presented  a 
brief  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  behalf  of  the  National  As- 
sociation. He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  hearings  before  the  commit- 
tee were  perfunctory  in  the  sense 
that  no  testimony  could  change  the 
minds  of  public  men  who  were  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  tariflf  for  rev- 
enue only.  But  the  committee  could 
not  change  the  entire  tariflf  without 
hearings,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  association  and  the  industry 
should  be  represented.  Mr.  Wood 
believed  that  no  material  change 
would  be  made  in  the  Underwood 
bill  when  it  is  again  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that 
no  material  change  in  the  rates 
would  be  made  by  the  Senate.  But 
he  emphasized  the  fact  that  in  say- 
ing this  he  was  expressing  only  an 
individual  opinion. 

On  motion  of  Frederic  S.  Clark, 
president  of  the  Talbot  Mills  and 
vice-president  of  the  association, 
resolutions  appreciative  of  the  work 
of  President  Wood  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  attacks  upon  the  whole 
American  woolen  manufacturing  indus- 
try have  been  vicious,  persistent  and 
formidable  during  the  two  years  which 
cover  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  John  P. 
Wood,  as  president  of  this  association 
and 

Whereas,  The  duties  devolving  upon 
the  president  have  been  continuous,  ex- 
cessive and  onerous,  demanding  the  al- 
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most  complete  surrender  of  his  time  and 
ability  to  the  service  of  this  association, 
and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Wood  has  with  unsur- 
passed devotion  and  loyalty  griven  him- 
self freely  and  fully  to  this  service  and 
has  performed  it  in  an  intelligent  and 
forceful  manner,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers  hereby 
adopt  and  enter  upon  the  records  this 
minute  of  their  grateful  approval  and 
commendation  of  the  work  of  President 
John  P.  Wood  and  of  their  purpose  to 
give  him  their  undivided  and  loyal  sup- 
port in  the  future  as  in  the  past 


Secretary  Winthrop  L.  Marvin's  Report. 

The  year  has  been  more  active  and 
prosperous  in  wool  manufacturing  than 
was  191 1.  A  period  of  reduced  produc- 
tion, due  to  persistent  tariff  agitation  of 
two  years,  had  so  diminished  the  stocks 
of  goods  on  hand  that  large  purchases 
for  immediate  consumption  became  nec- 
essary, and  throughout  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  particularly,  the  mills  as  a 
whole  have  been  actively  and  profitably 
employed,  in  the  face  of  a  second  deter- 
mined attempt  at  a  radical  cutting  down 
of  the  woolen  protective  duties  by  Con- 
gress. The  Underwood  wool  and 
woolen  bill  in  the  same  form  in  which  it 
had  originally  been  introduced  was  re- 
introduced on  March  27,  1912,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  contained 
the  familiar  features  of  a  20  per  cent, 
duty  on  raw  wool,  25  per  cent,  on  tops, 
30  per  cent,  on  yarns,  40  per  cent,  on 
cloths,  45  per  cent,  on  dress  goods  and 
45  per  cent,  on  clothing.  For  this  tariff 
for  revenue  only  measure,  protectionist 
memb^s  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  offered  a  substitute  bill  of 
their  own  construction,  including  provi- 
sions that  practical  manufacturers  could 
not  but  regard  as  unjust  and  impracti- 
cable. 

This  substitute  was  rejected  by  the 
House  on  April  i  and  the  Underwood 
bill  was  for  the  second  time  passed  and 
sent  over  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  bill  went  through  the  House  on  a 
division  of  192  to  92 — only  one  Demo- 
crat voting  against  the  bill  while  20  Re- 
publican  "insurgents."   nearly   all    from 


the  West,  voted  with  the  Democrats  in 
favor  of  it.  Chairman  Underwood,  in 
advocating  his  bill  in  the  House,  virtu- 
ally rejected  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Board,  describing  its  members  as  defi- 
cient in  expert  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, and  insisting  that  the  method  of 
tariff  making  long  pursued  by  Congress 
was  preferable  to  following  the  guid- 
ance of  any  board. 

The  Finance  Committee  on  May  23 
reported  the  Underwood  bill  adversely 
to  the  Senate.  No  action  was  taken  un- 
til July  25,  when  the  measure  was  called 
up  for  consideration  under  an  agree- 
ment that  the  bill  and  all  proposed 
amendments  should  be  disposed  of  on 
that  day.  First  a  substitute  offered  by 
Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  was  rejected 
on  a  vote  of  14  yeas  and  S7  nays.  The 
substitute,  proposed  by  Senator  Penrose 
of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  described  as  conforming 
generally  with  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Board,  was  adopted  on  a  narrow 
vote  of  34  to  32.  But  at  this  point  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  offered 
as  a  substitute  his  own  wool  and  woolen 
bill  of  the  previous  year.  After  sharp 
debate  and  maneuvering,  the  La  Follette 
bill  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  39  to  27, 
the  affirmative  strength  being  made  up 
of  the  Democratic  Senators  with  ten 
"insurgent"  Republicans. 

The  La  Follette  bill  provided  for  a 
duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  clothing  and  10 
per  cent,  on  carpet  wools,  40  per  cent, 
on  tops,  45  per  cent,  on  yarns  and  55 
per  cent,  on  cloths  and  dress  goods. 
The  measure  was  rejected  by  the  House 
on  July  30  in  favor  of  the  original  Un- 
derwood bill,  and  on  Aug.  i  the  Senate 
asked  for  a  conference.  Agreement  was 
quickly  reached  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  same  compromise  be- 
tween the  original  Underwood  and  the 
original  La  Follette  bills,  which  had 
been  arranged  a  year  before  and  vetoed 
by  the  president.  The  conference  re- 
port was  accepted  on  Aug.  2  in  the 
House  and  on  Aug.  5  in  the  Senate.  On 
Aug.  9  President  Taft  sent  in  a  vigorous 
veto  message,  declaring  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  La  Follette-Under- 
wood  rates  were  "inadequate  to  equalize 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture here  and  abroad."  "This  is  espe- 
cially  true,"    he   added,   "of   the    finest 
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goods  involving  a  high  proportion  of 
labor  cost.  One  of  the  striking  develop- 
ments of  the  last  few  years  has  been 
the  growth  in  this  country  of  a  fine 
goods  industry.  The  rates  provided  in 
this  bill,  inadequate  as  they  are  for  most 
of  the  cloths  produced  in  this  country, 
would  make  the  continuance  here  of  the 
manufacture  of  fine  goods  an  impossi- 
bility." 

The  President  attacked  also  the  pro- 
posed rates  on  tops  as  "even  more  dan- 
gerous," and  also  the  rates  on  yarns. 
"They  would  disrupt,  and  to  no  pur- 
pose, the  existing  adjustment,  within 
the  industry,  of  all  its  different 
branches."  "Most  of  the  rates  in  the 
submitted  bill,"  declared  the  President, 
"are  so  low  in  themselves  that  if  enacted 
into  law  the  inevitable  result  would  be 
the  irretrievable  injury  to  the  wool 
growing  industry,  the  enforced  idleness 
of  much  of  our  wool  combing  and  spin- 
ning machinery  and  of  thousands  of 
looms,  and  the  consequent  throwing  out 
of  employment  of  thousands  of  work- 
men." 

The  Underwood-La  Follette  bill  was 
passed  over  the  veto  on  Aug.  13  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
174  to  80,  with  10  not  voting — 21  "in- 
surgent" Republicans  siding  with  the 
Democrats.  But  in  the  Senate,  on  Aug. 
16,  yeas  were  39  and  the  nays  36,  and 
the  bill  failed  to  override  the  veto,  fall- 
ing far  short  of  the  requisite  two-thirds 
majority.  Thus  for  a  second  time  the 
anti-protectionist  assault  upon  the  wool 
and  woolen  schedule  in  the  62d  Con- 
gress proved  unsuccessful. 

Early  in  the  past  year,  when  it  was 
seen  that  another  contest  over  the  tar- 
iff in  Congress  was  inevitable,  the  presi- 
dent of  this  association  appointed  spe- 
cial tariff  committees  on  tops  and  yarns, 
cloths  and  dress  goods  to  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  rates  of  duty  that  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  various  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry. These  special  tariff  committees 
worked  out  a  large  amount  of  specific 
and  authoritative  information  which  was 
held  at  the  disposal  of  public  men  and 
others  interested.  Later  in  the  year 
other  special  tariff  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  aid  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  preparing  data  for  the  me- 
morial   that   was   presented   before    the 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  Jan. 
27.  The  members  of  these  special  com- 
mittees have  held  many  meetings  and 
have  attended  most  faithfully  to  their 
work,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Advisory  and  Executive  Committees  of 
the  Association. 

The  special  Committee  on  Undervalu- 
ations has  been  continuing  its  important 
work.  It  is  believed  that  frauds  upon 
the  revenue,  so  far  as  imports  of  woolen 
manufactures  are  concerned,  are  being 
gradually  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
association  has  received  further  addi- 
tions to  its  membership  within  the  year, 
its  resources  have  been  strengthened, 
and  it  is  believed  that  we  have  never 
been  better  prepared  than  now  to  repre- 
sent the  great  fundamental  interests  of 
the  entire  industry. 


MATTERS  IN  CONGRESS. 


Summary  of  Important  Proceedings 
from  January  18  to  February  19. 

Jan.  18.  The  Senate  refused  to 
act  on  the  House  bill  to  compel 
banks  to  submit  to  investigation  by 
money  trust  committee. 

Jan.  19.  In  the  House,  Mr. 
Peters,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced 
bills  providing  for  appointment  of 
deputy  commissioners  to  arbitrate 
differences  of  shippers  and  railroads, 
and  to  compel  all  railroads  to  re- 
ceive mileage  books  on  all  lines 
operated  by  them. 

Jan.  20.  Senator  La  Follette  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  create  a  legislation 
drafting  bureau  in  the  Congressional 
library.  The  House  passed  the 
Rockefeller  foundation  incorpora- 
tion bill. 

Jan.  23.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill 
to  promote  efficiency  of  naval 
militia. 

Jan.  24.  Senate  Democrats  in 
caucus  reaffirmed  determination  not 
to  act  on  the  President's  appoint- 
ments.    Senator  McCumber  unsuc- 
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cessfully  sought  to  have  eight-hour 
law  amendment  reconsidered. 

Jan.  27.  The  Senate  judiciary 
committee  approved  the  Norris  bill 
authorizing  the  government  to  seize 
imported  merchandise  controlled  by 
a  trust.  The  House  passed  a  bill 
substituting  electrocution  for  hang- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Calloway,  of  Texas,  attacked  his  fel- 
low Democrats  for  their  river  and 
harbor  bill,  which  he  said  was  the 
same  old  "pork  barrel."  He  said 
that  the  waterways  are  played  out, 
and  that  every  ton  of  freight  carried 
on  the  Mississippi  river  last  year 
cost  the  government  $30. 

Jan.  28.  Objections  to  the  Ken- 
yon  uniform  freight  classification 
bill  were  filed  by  railroad  traffic  or- 
ganizations. 

Jan.  30.  The  conference  report 
on  the  immigration  bill  was  again 
adopted  by  the  House  (and  by  Sen- 
ate Feb.  i).  The  Page  vocational 
education  bill,  authorizing  maximum 
appropriations  of  more  than  $14,- 
000,000  for  agricultural  and  trade 
educational  work  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  as  a  substitute  for  the  Lever- 
Smith  bill  which  had  passed  the 
House. 

Jan.  31.  Mr.  Humphrey,  of 
Washington,  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Payne  tariflf  law,  provid- 
ing for  a  tax  on  exports.  (Article 
I,  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution reads:  "No  tax  or  duty  shall 
be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
state.")  A  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  is  pending  to  authorize 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  exports. 
Senator  Jackson,  of  Maryland,  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  Federal  cooperation 
with  the  states  for  highway  improve- 
ment— the  government  to  pay  one- 


half  of  the  cost  of  improving  high- 
ways used  by  mail  carriers.  After 
two  days  of  wrangling,  the  Senate 
voted  down  all  amendments  to  the 
single  presidential  term  resolution 
providing  for  a  constitutional 
amendment,  including  one  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  electoral  college  and 
nomination  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  popular  vote. 

Feb.  2.  The  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  limits  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  a 
single  term  of  six  years,  and  would 
bar  Wilson,  Roosevelt  and  Taft  from 
again  seeking  re-election,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  by  one  more 
than  the  necessary  two-thirds  v.ote — 
47  to  28.  Senators  who  supported 
the  single  term  resolution  on  its 
final  passage  were; 

Democrats— Ashurst,  Bankhead,  Bry- 
an, Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Gark  of  Ar- 
kansas, Fletcher,  Gardner,  Hitchcock, 
Johnson,  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Kava- 
naugh,  Kern,  Newlands,  Overman, 
Owen,  Paynter,  Percy,  Perky,  Pom- 
erene,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Arizona, 
Smith  of  Georgia,  Smith  of  Maryland, 
Swanson,  Thomas,  Thornton  and  Wil- 
liams. 

Republicans — Brandegee,  Brown, 

Burnham,  Burton,  Catron,  Qark  of  Wy- 
oming, Cummins,  Dillingham,  DuPont, 
Gamble,  Guggenheim,  McCuniber,  Nel- 
son, Penrose,  Perkins,  Smoot,  Suther- 
land, Wetmore  and  Works. 

Against  the  resolution: 

Republicans— Borah,  Bourne,  Bradley, 
Bristow,  Curtis,  Gallinger,  Jackson, 
Jones,  Kenyon,  LaFollette,  Lippitt, 
Lodge,  McLean,  Oliver,  Page,  Richard- 
son, Sanders,  Stephenson  and  Town- 
send. 

Progressives— Clapp,  Dixon  and  Poin- 
dexter. 

Democrat— Shively. 

The  language  which  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  in  the  constitution  in  place 
of  the  first  paragraph  of  Art.  2,  is: 
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The  executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  term  of  the  office  of 
President  shall  be  six  years;  and  no 
person  who  has  held  the  office  by  elec- 
tion, or  discharged  its  powers  or  duties, 
or  acted  as  president  under  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  again 
the  office  by  election. 

Feb.  5.  Senator  Smith  offered  an 
amendment  to  post-office  bill  to  ad- 
mit books  and  small  nursery  stock 
to  parcel  past.  In  the  House,  Mr. 
Clayton,  of  Oklahoma,  introduced  a 
bill  permitting  national  banks  in  any 
town  not  exceeding  50,000  inhabi- 
tants to  loan  money  on  real  estate. 

Feb.  8.  The  Webb  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  interstate  shipment  of 
liquor  into  the  "dry  states"  for  pur- 
poses of  sale  "or  in  any  manner 
used"  in  violation  of  State  laws,  was 
passed  in  the  House,  240  to  65. 

Feb.  10.  The  Webb  bill  passed 
the  Senate,  without  a  division,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Kenyon-Sheppard 
bill,  after  a  sharp  debate.  Senator 
Root  and  others  denounced  the 
measure  as  unconstitutional.  Senator 
Crawford  introduced  bill  to  restrict 
issuance  of  interlocutory  injunctions 
which  suspend  enforcement  of  a 
State  statute.  The  House  passed  a 
bill  forbidding  the  intermarriage  of 
whites  with  Negroes.  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese or  Malays  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Clayton,  of 
the  House  judiciary  committee,  in- 
troduced a  new  six-year  term  reso- 
lution, as  a  substitute  for  the  one 
passed  by  the  Senate,  which  pro- 
poses a  constitutional  amendment 
limiting  a  President  to  one  term  of 
six  years,  but  providing  that  the 
amendment,  if  ratified,  shall  not  take 
effect  until  March  4,  1921.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that   this   seals  the 


doom  of  the  Senate  plan,  as  the 
more  radical  Wilson  supporters  have 
been  unwilling  to  approve  a  meas- 
ure which  would  deny  Mr.  Wilson 
the  chance  to  stand  for  re-election. 
A  member  of  the  House  judiciary 
committee  said:  "Under  this  com- 
promise plan,  we  give  every  candi- 
date a  chance.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Taft  and  Colonal  Roosevelt  may  run 
again  in  1916,  but  the  President  to 
come  into  office  in  192 1  will  do  so 
under  no  false  hopes  and  will  under- 
stand he  is  to  have  one  term  of  six 
years." 

Feb.  II.  The  House  repassed  the 
Webb  "Dry  State"  bill  in  the  same 
form  in  which  it  came  from  the  Sen- 
ate, without  debate  or  division. 
House  committee  on  judiciary  voted 
to  defer  action  on  the  presidential 
one-term  amendment  to  the  next 
Congress.  House  naval  committee, 
voted,  14  to  7,  to  recommend  the 
construction  of  two  battleships.  Mr. 
Mann,  of  Illinois,  made  a  spirited  at- 
tack on  the  Pujo  money  trust  inves- 
tigation, which  he  said  involved  use- 
less expense.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Cali- 
fornia, criticised  the  committee,  de- 
claring that  it  had  expended  large 
sums  of  money  to  "enable  William 
Rockefeller  to  escape  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House."  At  this  point 
Mr.  Mann  arose  and  said:  "I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  some 
other  members  of  the  House,  the 
committee  ought  to  have  hanged 
Mr.  Rockefeller  off  hand  without 
further  consideration.  If  Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  not  been  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  a  rich  man,  neither  the 
gentleman  from  California  nor  any- 
one else  would  have  tried  to  take 
his  testimony  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
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It  was  only  because  he  was  rich, 
richer  than  we  are,  that  he  was  pur- 
sued through  feelings  of  personal 
animosity."  The  debate  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  money-trust  committee 
asking  for  $35,000  to  defray  further 
expense  of  investigation,  making  the 
total  $60,000  to  date,  with  little  to 
show  for  it.  The  additional  sum  was 
voted,  120  to  114,  many  Democrats 
voting  with  the  Republicans  against 
it. 

Feb.  12.  The  counting  of  the 
electoral  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President  was  performed  in  the 
House  in  joint  assembly  of  the  two 
houses.  It  was  formally  stated  that 
Wilson  had  received  435  votes,  Taft 
8  and  Roosevelt  88.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  naval  appropria- 
tion may  go  over  to  the  special  ses- 
sion unless  the  amount  is  reduced  by 
$20,000,000.  The  House  refused  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  gov- 
ernment participation  in  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Root 
spoke  in  support  of  his  bill  to  repeal 
the  free  tolls  provision  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal  act. 

Feb.  13.  Attacks  on  the  Jones 
Philippines  independence  bill  were 
made  in  the  House  by  several  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats. 

Feb.  14.  The  President  sent  in  a 
veto  of  the  immigration  bill,  basing 
his  disapproval  solely  on  the  ground 
of  the  literacy  test 

Feb.  15.  Tributes  to  the  late 
Vice-President  Sherman  were  deliv- 
ered in  the  Senate  chamber  by  Pres- 
ident Taft,  Speaker  Clark  and  Sena- 
tors Root,  Gallinger,  Martin,  Thorn- 
ton, Lodge,  Kern,  La  FoUette,  Wil- 
liams, Curtis,  Cummins,  Oliver  and 
O'Gorman. 


Feb.  17.  The  Root  biU  to  repeal 
the  free  tolls  provision  in  the  Pan- 
ama canal  act,  was  laid  on  the  table 
by  the  Committee  on  Interoceanic 
Canals,  by  a  vote  of  10  to  3,  which 
indicates  that  it  will  not  be  reported 
at  this  session.  The  $25,000,000 
public  buildings  bill  passed  the 
House  without  a  roll  call.  The  Sen- 
ate struck  out  a  provision  in  the  bill 
permitting  the  Connecticut  Water 
Power  Company  to  build  a  dam  at 
Windsor  Locks,  authorizing  the 
government  to  impose  a  reasomible 
annual  charge  upon  the  use  of 
water  powers.  The  vote  was  33  to 
29. 

Feb.  18.  After  three  hours'  de- 
bate, the  Senate  passed  the  immi- 
gration bill  over  the  President's 
veto,  by  a  vote  of  72  to  18— four  to 
one.  The  majority  vote  was  made 
up  about  equally  of  RepubUcans  and 
Democrats.  Senators  voting  to  sus- 
tain the  veto  were:  Clapp,  Curtis, 
Du  Pont,  Gronna,  Guggenheim, 
McCumter,  Oliver,  Smith  (Mich- 
igan), Stephenson  and  Warren,  Re- 
publicans; and  Catron,  Clark  (Ark.), 
Martine,  Shively,  Smith  (Md.),' 
Poynter,  Stone  and  O'Gorman, 
Democrats.  No  New  England  Sen- 
ator voted  to  sustain  the  veto.  The 
House  passed  the  annual  pension 
bill  appropriating  $180,300,000,  the 
largest  total  of  any  ever  reported, 
being  an  increase  of  $25,000,000  over 
the  bill  of  last  session. 

Feb.  19.  The  House  refused  to 
pass  the  immigration  bill  over  the 
President's  veto,  213  to  114.  Five 
votes  changed  from  the  negative  to 
the  affirmative  would  have  given  the 
two-thirds  necessary  to  override  the 
veto. 
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RUSSIA  AS  A  TEXTILE 
COMPETITOR. 


B7  F,  G,  R.  GORDON, 

We  have  not  looked  upon  Russia 
as  a  competitor  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets for  cotton  goods  or  other  tex- 
tiles, but  she  is  rapidly  becoming 
such.  She  is  now  consuming  1,680,- 
000  bales  of  raw  cotton  annually  and 
her  cotton  spindles  number  8,672,- 
000.  She  has  213,179  power  looms 
and  produces  300,000  long  tons  of 
cotton  goods  annually.  Russia  now 
exports  $15,500,000  worth  of  cotton 


goods  annually  to  China,  Persia  and 
Finland.  She  is  increasing  her  ex- 
ports into  these  markets  rapidly.  In 
the  Russian  cotton  mills  wages 
average  from  15  to  24  cents  a  day 
and  long  hours  prevail.  There  are 
Free  Traders  in  this  country  who 
imagine  that  by  reducing  the  tariff 
or  cutting  it  oflf  entirely,  we  can 
compete  with  such  conditions.  Wc 
can  compete  with  this  Russian  trade 
in  the  Far  East  in  just  one  way  only 
and  that  by  a  reduction  of  wages  to 
less  than  one-half  that  received  at 
present. 


EDITORIAL  OPINIONS  ON  THE  TARIFF 

HEARINGS. 


The  Tariff  Problem. 

It  is  up  to  the  Democratic  party  to 
demonstrate  its  capacity  and  its  wisdom 
in  handling  the  difficult  job  it  has  now 
tackled.  Heretofore  the  Democrats 
have  made  a  botch  and  a  dismal  failure 
of  the  undertaking  whenever  it  has  come 
their  way.  The  past  gives  no  hope  or 
promise  that  they  will  do  any  better  this 
time.  The  country  is  in  a  waiting, 
patient  mood,  but  it  is  from  Missouri 
and  will  have  to  be  shown  before  it 
places  much  faith  in  Democracy.  Grover 
Cleveland's  wild  horses  ran  away  with 
him.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  evidently  as- 
suming the  reins  of  government  quite 
sanguine  of  his  ability  to  manage  them 
more  happily. — Manchester  Mirror. 


The  Democratic  Program. 

The  Democratic  program  with  rela- 
tion to  the  tariff  provides  for  a  general 
tariff  bill,  instead  of  revision  schedule  by 
schedule.  President  Wilson,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  not  call  the  special  session  of 
Congress  until  such  time  as  the  omnibus 
tariff  bill  is  ready.  A  tariff  bill  of  this 
character  is  preferable  to  a  revision  by 


schedule,  inasmuch  as  the  general 
scheme  of  any  tariff  system,  high  or 
low,  is  a  matter  of  relation,  one  schedule 
to  another,  or  there  can  be  no  equitable 
result.  If  the  product  of  an  industry  is 
to  be  thrown  open  to  competition  to  the 
extent  that  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
establish  a  lower  standard  of  wages, 
then  lower  costs  of  living  should  be  pro- 
vided by  reducing  the  tariff  on  food 
products,  costs  of  material  reduced,  that 
our  mills  may  be  built  at  a  figure  nearer 
the  cost  abroad,  and  so  on.  A  scientific 
tariff  can  only  be  secured  by  so  adjust- 
ing one  schedule  to  another,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  promise  of  an 
omnibus  bill  will  afford  satisfaction. — 
New  Bedford  Mercury. 


Carded  WooL 

The  Carded  Woolen  Manufacturers' 
Association  has  sent  to  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  at  Washington,  a 
brief,  which  contains  a  suggestion  that 
is  reasonable  and  should  have  its  influ- 
ence with  the  framers  of  tariff  legrisla- 
tion.  The  proposition  made  by  the  as- 
sociation is  that  at  least  six  months  be 
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allowed  to  elapse  between  the  changes 
in  duty  on  raw  materials  and  the  changes 
in  the  duty  on  manufactured  material. 
The  justification  for  this  is  found  in  the 
fact,  with  which  all  are  conversant,  that 
purchases  of  the  raw  material  are  made 
months  before  that  raw  material  is  to 
be  used  and  changed  into  the  finished 
product.  If  the  tariff  is  to  be  changed, 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  country 
that  the  changes  should  be  such  as  wil! 
not  disturb,  unduly,  the  trend  of  busi- 
ness. The  adoption  of  such  a  principle, 
as  that  outlined  to  the  ways  and  meant 
committee,  would  take  much  of  the 
power  for  disturbance  out  of  the  new 
tariff  legislation. — Boston  Advertiser. 


Free  Shoes. 

Knowing  what  may  be  expected  the 
manufacturers  should  begin  to  get  ready 
for  it.  Their  representatives  argued  in 
Washington  that  the  foreign  nations  can 
make  shoes  as  good  as  ours  and  sell 
them  here  cheaper  than  we  can.  If  that 
is  so  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  are  able  to 
build  up  a  foreign  market  for  American 
shoes.  But  the  manufacturers  knew 
their  business,  and  indeed  pressed  their 
point  so  well  that  they  made  a  decided 
impression  on  Mr.  Underwood.  What 
they  assert  is  that,  with  a  lower  duty, 
there  will  be  lower  wages  in  the  United 
States.  And  for  that  our  operatives 
would  hardly  stand.  Would  they  in  that 
case  blame  the  Democratic  party  and 
turn  it  out  of  power?  We  shall  see.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  new  Congress  is  to 
take  the  matter  of  tariff  reduction  seri- 
ously.— Lynn  News. 


The   Democratic  Tariff  Revision. 

The  Transcript  has  not  felt  hopeful 
that  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  produce  much 
effect.  The  Southern  Democrats  in  par- 
ticular are  out  to  "do"  New  England.  It 
is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  in  carrying 
out  their  platform  pledges  on  the  tariff 
they  will  have  the  good  sense  to  modify 
their  punitive  purposes  with  respect  to 
New  England,  but  we  cannot  find  fault 
with  Mr.  Underwood's  determination  to 
hold  his  party  to  its  platform  pledge  on 
the  tariff,  because  the  Democrats  made 
their  campaign  on  that  plank.  The 
Transcript  opposed  the  Democratic  can- 


didate for  the  Presidency  on  that  plank 
in  particular.  The  issue  was  compli- 
cated to  some  extent  by  the  presence  of 
a  third  party  in  the  field.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  and  if  the  peo- 
ple find  they  have  made  a  mistake  on 
the  tariff,  as  we  firmly  believe  they  will, 
and  that  soon,  there  is  the  opportunity 
to  correct  that  mistake  at  the  Congres- 
sional elections  two  years  hence.  That 
opportunity,  we  believe,  they  will  not 
be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  by  again 
lining  up  in  favor  of  an  honest  protec- 
tive tariff,  subject  to  revision  upon  the 
recommendations  of  a  non-partisan 
board  of  tariff  experts.— Boston  Tran- 
script. 


As  to  Hurting  Business. 

Chairman  Underwood  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee  said  the  other  day 
that  there  is  no  disposition  among  the 
Democratic  tariff  revisionists  to  "hurt 
business."  That  statement  was  made 
when  a  nervous  manufacturer  timidly 
inquired  what  all  the  tariff  tinkering  is 
about.  Even  the  resourceful  Mr.  Un- 
derwood, by  some  accounted  the 
shrewdest  Democrat  in  Congress,  was 
not  able  to  answer  that  question;  and 
Democrats  generally  are  vague  in  dis- 
cussing the  reasons  for  their  being  com- 
mitted to  a  tariff  tinkering  policy.  But 
they  do  insist  that  as  long  as  party  tra- 
ditions and  the  Baltimore  platform  put 
them  down  in  favor  of  lower  tariff 
schedules  there  is  no  way  of  escape. 
They  are  bound  to  revise  downward  and 
deeply,  whether  there  is  any  sound 
sense  in  such  a  course  or  not — Provi- 
dence Evening  Tribune. 


No  Intent  to  Ruin. 

Chairman  Underwood  need  not  tinc- 
ture with  asperity  his  declaration  that 
his  committee  does  not  intend  so  to  cut 
rates  of  duty  as  to  ruin  the  business  of 
the  country.  Nobody,  not  even  those 
who  believe  he  is  entirely  wrong,  thinks 
he  has  any  such  deliberate  intention.  It 
seems  to  be  a  fair  presumption  that 
there  are  those  who  would  not  mind 
ruining  the  business  of  one  section  for 
the  sake  of  building  up  the  business  of 
another;  but  Mr.  Underwood  does  not 
appear  to  be  that  sort  of  a, man.  It  is 
undoubtedly  as  unfair  to  rate  himself 
such  as  it  would  have  been  to  accept  as 
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gospel  Woodrow  Wilson's  scarecrows 
about  financiers  who  contemplated  start- 
ing panics. — New  Bedford  Standard. 


WiU  History  Repeat  Itself? 

Andrew  Jackson  was  swept  into  the 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States 
by  a  tidal  wave  not  unlike  that  on  the 
crest  of  which  Woodrow  Wilson  rode 
to  victory.  The  same  conditions  that 
confronted  Jackson  stare  the  new  leader 
of  Democracy  in  the  face.  "Old  Hick- 
ory" was  no  sooner  in  the  White  House 
than  he  began  the  work  of  insisting 
upon  a  reform  of  the  tariflF.  At  every 
point,  however,  he  encountered  the  for- 
midable opposition  of  the  combined 
forces  of  protection  and  special  privi- 
lege just  as  Woodrow  Wilson  must  ex- 
pect to  find  such  opposition.  The  forces 
of  protection  and  special  privilege  in 
Jackson's  day,  however,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  more  brilliant  leadership  in  con- 
gress than  they  have  today.  Henry 
Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  led  those 
forces  in  1833.  The  protectionists  have 
no  such  leaders  today.  Their  most  val- 
uable men  have  either  voluntarily  re- 
tired from  the  senate  and  house  or  were 
caught  in  the  great  slumps  of  1910  and 
1912.  Webster  and  Clay  were  success- 
ful in  the  effort  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  in  the  election  of 
1832,  but  Jackson  was  relentless  and  he 
made  another  appeal  to  the  people,  who 
gave  him  a  vote  of  confidence  and  the 
money  power  was  eventually  defeated. — 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Register. 


Radicals  and  the  Tarifif. 

Representative  Underwood  is  classed 
as  a  conservative,  and  radicals  who  do 
not  approve  his  plans  for  moderate  re- 
vision have  declared  their  intention  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  work  of  makmg  up 
the  new  ways  and  means  committee.  In 
a  general  way  it  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Underwood  will  try  to  make  the  bills 
passed  at  the  last  session  the  basis  of 
revision  at  the  extra  session.  The  radi- 
cals believe  that  the  rates  should  be 
lower  than  those  in  the  Underwood 
bills.  They  hope  to  capture  the  party 
caucus  to  be  held  early  in  March,  at 
which  the  ways  and  means  committee 
of  the  new  Congress  will  be  named. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  intend  to 
remove    Mr.    Underwood   as    chairman. 


What  they  have  in  mind,  according  to 
well-informed  Washington  correspond- 
ents, is  the  packing  of  the  committee 
with  men  who  advocate  lower  rates  than 
those  favored  by  the  chairman. — Rut- 
land (Vt.)  Herald. 


Should  Watch  Results. 

The  political  problem  involved  in  all 
this  isn't  going  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
changes  that  may  be  made  in  tariff.  It 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be,  but  it 
behooves  those  people  who  have  felt 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  entirely 
due  to  the  "robber  barons"  who  keep 
the  mills  running,  to  watch  pretty  care- 
fully results  of  the  present  agitation, 
and  learn  for  themselves  whether  the 
men  who  have  believed  that  American 
industry  must  have  protection  in  order 
to  maintain  American  standards,  are 
wrong;  or  whether  those  who  are  mis- 
taken are  the  theoretical,  educated,  re- 
form element  who  buy  English  woolens 
for  their  clothes,  and  who  sell  English 
notions  in  political  economy  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  United  States.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  these  men  become  the 
theoretical  free  traders  without  any 
recognition  of  the  practical  value  of 
protection,  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  secure  their  present  su- 
perior theoretical  education. — Andover 
(Mass.)  Townsman. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


The  following  table  grives  the  nine 
suffrage  States,  the  dates  when  they 
gave  the  franchise  to  women,  the  num- 
ber of  their  electoral  votes,  and  their 
population : 

Wyoming  1869  3  145^9^5 

Colorado 1893  6  799,024 

UUh 1896  4  373.351 

Idaho 1896  4  325,504 

Washington  1910  7  i,i4ijgiga 

California  1910  13  2,377,540 

Kansas    1912  10  1,690,949 

Oregon    1912  5  672,765 

Arizona 1912  3  64,356 

The  constitutional  amendment  provid- 
ing woman  suffrage  in  Michigan  was  de- 
feated by  594  votes,  according  to  figaret 
compiled  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  at  Lansing  from  every  county  m 
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Michigan.  The  winning  of  Michigan 
had  been  celebrated  by  the  suffrage 
party. 

In  Arizona,  where  every  county  is  re- 
ported as  giving  a  majority  for  equal 
suffrage,  the  Legislature  has  repeatedly 
refused  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
people,  and  the  opposition  has  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion from  adopting  a  suffrage  clause. 
The  women,  however,  took  advantage  of 
the  "initiative  and  referendum"  clause  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  voters, 
and  won  "hands  down."  In  Arizona  and 
Wisconsin  the  question  this  year  was 
submitted  for  the  first  time;  in  Mich- 
igan it  was  submitted  for  the  second 
time;  in  Kansas  for  the  third,  and  in 
Oregon  for  the  sixth. 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  predicts  that 
''in  the  next  Presidential  election  every 
political  party  will  have  a  woman  suf- 
frage plank  in  its  platform,"  because 
"women  will  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  West,  and  every  political  party 
will  try  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  woman 
voter."  It  is  a  notable  fact  in  this  con- 
nection that  in  spite  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's conversion  and  the  insertion  of  a 
woman's-suffrage  plank  in  the  Progres- 
sive platform,  four  of  the  six  suffrage 
States  voted  against  him. 


THE  SIX-YEAR  TERM 
ABSURDITY. 


Pnm  the  BotUm  Hm^M, 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  men 
of  any  comprehension  of  the  mech- 
anism of  any  government  can  sup- 
port the  six-year  term  idea,  which, 
in  the  shape  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  has  already  received  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate. This  would  increase  the  in- 
elasticity of  our  system.  That  ele- 
ment is  already  an  evil,  surely  by 
contrast  with  the  delicate  respon- 
siveness of  the  parliamentary  system 
abroad. 

One  concrete  example  is  worth  a 
page  of  theory.     Mr.  Taft  entered 


the  presidency  in  1909  with  Con- 
gress and  the  coimtry  behind  him, 
and  so  with  real  leadership.  After 
191 1  he  ceased  to  lead,  the  country 
having  elected  a  Democratic  House. 
He  has  had  two  years  of  effective- 
ness and  two  years  of  ineffectiveness. 
Would  it  have  been  better,  g^d 
man  as  he  is,  that  a  six-year  term  of 
his  should  have  been  divided  be- 
tween two  years  of  effectiveness  and 
four  years  of  ineffectiveness? 

This  is  all  there  is  to  the  issue. 
The  fear  of  Roosevelt  is  of  a  day. 
The  constitution  is  of  the  centuries. 
It  needs  more  responsiveness  to  the 
will  of  the  electors.  This  plan  of 
one  term  of  six  years  would  reduce 
even  the  small  degree  of  responsive- 
ness which  the  constitution  already 
possesses. 


Frmi^  the  BoeUm  Transeript, 

The  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  a 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  fixing  the  Presidential 
term  at  six  years,  the  President  to 
be  ineligible  to  reelection,  marks  the 
mingling  of  two  influences:  the  in- 
fluence of  the  present  political  situa- 
tion and  the  influence  of  that  hys- 
teria which  sees  "Caesarism"  in 
every  bush  along  the  nation's  high- 
way. In  the  beginning  of  the  Sen- 
ate's discussion  the  purpose  of  cer- 
tain of  the  proponents  of  the  change 
to  head  off  Roosevelt,  if  not  pre- 
cisely evident,  was  to  be  inferred 
readily  enough.  As,  however,  it  was 
a  little  too  much  for  them  to  train 
the  biggest  piece  of  constitutional 
ordnance  on  one  personality,  they 
aimed  it  at  Taft  and  Wilson  as  well. 
This  scheme  failed,  and  the  net  re- 
sult of  the  Senate's  cogitation  of  a 
problem  it  would  have  liked  to  avoid 
is  a  resolution  that  if  approved  by 
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the  House  and  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  will  render 
it  impossible  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  in  office, 
no  matter  what  national  crisis  may 
arise,  a  President  whose  policy  they 
approve.  Neither  will  it  be  prac- 
ticable to  elect  to  the  Presidency  a 
vice-president  who  has  "succeeded 
to  the  high  office."  Briefly,  if  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
amendment  is  to  prevent  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  doing  what  they 
want  to  do  they  could  not  have 
drawn  it  up  in  any  form  better  calcu- 
lated for  their  purpose  than  that  in 
which  it  leaves  the  Senate. 


THE   PAPER    MAKERS'    CASE. 


WilUam  B.  Wkeelwriglii  In  the  BotUm  ff^rvM. 

Next  to  food  and  raiment,  paper 
may  fairly  be  considered  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  civilization, 
for  as  your  own  George  Fitch  so 
aptly  remarked:  "The  world  was 
wise  before  paper  was  invented,  but 
only  in  spots." 

Under  President  Taft  and  his 
board  of  tariff  experts  the  paper  in- 
dustry v^ras  sorely  menaced.  The 
experts  reported  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction to  be  $4  a  ton  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Canada,  but 
Mr.  Taft  saw  fit  to  sign  the  act 
known  as  section  2  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  admitting  paper  and  pulp  free 
of  duty  from  such  ports  of  Canada 
as  placed  no  export  duty  on  wood 
pulp  or  pulp  wood.  There  was  no 
concession  given  to  American  pro- 
ducers, who  have  to  pay  15  per  cent, 
duty  on  all  paper  sent  into  Canada. 

President  Taft  knew  he  was  wrong 
in  approving  the  act — ^he  tacitly  ad- 
mitted as  much  when  he  appeared 


last  winter  as  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Boston  paper  trade  dinner,  and  after 
acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  the 
association  added  smilingly:  "Under 
the  circumstances,  gentlemen,  I  am 
surprised  you  wish  to  have  me  with 
you  tonight." 

Foreign  nations  with  vastly  lower 
scales  of  wages  are  clamoring  for 
similar  privileges  as  their  right 
under  the  most  favored  nation 
clauses  of  their  treaties  with  us. 
And  their  contention  is  a  fair  one  in 
the  mindis  of  many  paper  men. 
Should  the  demands  be  granted  the 
paper  manufacturers  who  call  on 
Europe  for  clay,  chwnicals,  alum, 
wire  cloth,  fcltings,  etc.,  all  dutiable 
articles,  would  be  forced  to  buy  their 
raw  materials  in  part,  at  least,  in  a 
protected  market,  while  selling  the 
product  of  these  very  materials  in  a 
free  market. 

The  situation  calls  plainly  enough 
for  the  repeal  of  section  2.  There- 
upon a  new  arrangement  might  be 
enacted  which  would  guarantee  a 
supply  of  print  paper  for  the  news 
publishers  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  give  our 
country  some  quid  pro  quo  and  free 
our  manufacturers  from  foreign 
competition  under  the  utterly  unfair 
conditions  described. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  high  prelec- 
tion for  paper-makers.  We  have 
never  had  high  protection — the  pres- 
ent duty  ranges  from  5  to  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  while  the  average 
duty  on  all  articles  of  imports  aver- 
ages 43  per  cent. 

We  can  bear  our  share  in  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  and  we  can  bear  our 
share  in  duties  providing  revenue 
for  the  government,  but  we  cannot 
bear  longer  to  see  our  welfare  im- 
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perilled  by  the  preseiit  unfair  threat- 
ening outlook,  and  if  class  legisla- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  a  few  is 
wrong,  class  legislation  to  the  detri- 
ment of  a  few  is  worse.  We  believe 
if  the  conditions  involving  the  paper 
trade  were  understood  throughout 
the  land  that  public  opinion  would 
demand  their  prompt  rectification  in 
the  repeal  of  "Section  2." 


FREE  RAW  MATERIALS. 


From  the  BouUm  Advertiter. 
All  through  the  campaign,  the  Dem- 
ocratic orators  in  this  section  of  the 
land  assured  voters  that,  whatever  else 
might  be  done  in  the  next  tariff  bill 
under  Democratic  statesmanship,  it  was 
certain  that  the  great  manufacturing  in- 
dustries would  have  free  raw  materials. 
Some  of  the  eminent  spellbinders,  who 
made  that  promise,  even  professed 
righteous  wrath  at  the  incredulity  ex- 
pressed in  these  columns  as  to  the 
wholesale  adoption  of  any  such  policy. 
Yet  our  skepticism  has  been  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  The  Democratic  tariff 
makers  have  evidently  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  not  bound  by  any 
such  pledges;  for  they  are  refusing  in 
some  cases  to  make  any  reductions 
whatever  upon  the  rates  on  imported 
raw  materials  for  American  manufac- 
ture. They  have  shown  wisdom  in  that 
refusal,  if  one  judges  their  policy  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  prosperity; 
but  they  have  broken  all  their  ante-elec- 
tion promises. 


DEMOCRATIC  TARIFF  EM- 
BARRASSMENTS. 


Robert  SlUs  Thompton  in  the  Irieh  World, 

The  present  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  seems  to  assume  a  con- 
tinuity of  this  Congress  with  the 
next,  which  will  give  their  conclu- 
sions a  permanent  value.  This  is 
not  so  certain.  The  membership  of 
the  next  House  is  going  to  be  very 
different    from  the  present,  and    its 


attitude  on  many  questions  may  be 
quite  different.  It  is  said  that  more 
than  one  hint  has  been  given  Mr. 
Underwood  as  to  the  necessity  of 
moving  slowly  and  cautiously  in  this 
matter  of  the  Tariff.  It  is  certain 
that  his  tone  has  been  ^iStreni  from 
what  it  was,  and  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  our  manufacturers  are 
heard  with  a  patience  and  treated 
with  a  courtesy,  which  is  as  new  as 
it  is  pleasant. 

In  fact,  the  very  victory  of  the 
Democrats  in  districts  interested  in 
manufactures  introduces  to  the 
House  a  new  type  of  Democrat.  He 
is  not  particularly  in  love  with  Free 
Trade.  He  knows  how  important  to- 
the  country's  welfare  are  the  manu- 
factures  which  a  rural  member 
might  account  of  little  advantage 
except  to  their  owners.  And  being 
ambitious  of  going  back  to  Congress 
two  years  hence,  he  is  not  anxious 
for  such  a  revolution  in  public 
opinion  as  swept  his  party  out  of 
power  in  1894,  after  about  a  year's 
experience  of  the  Wilson-Gorman 
Tariff. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  look 
to  the  White  House  for  just  such  a 
pressure  upon  Congress  for  a  sweep- 
ing reduction  of  the  Tariff  as  Mr. 
Cleveland  exercised  in  1893-94.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  like  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his 
absolute  temper  and  his  devotion  to 
theory.  His  course  as  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  shows  how  ready  he  is 
to  stretch  to  the  breaking  point  all 
his  influence  and  his  patronage  to 
carry  his  policy  into  effect.  He  not 
only  knows  he  is  right,  but  that 
every  man  who  opposes  him  is 
morally  wrong,  and  unworthy  of 
consideration.  His  temperament 
unfits  him  for  the  government  of  a 
great    and    free    people,    and    his 
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record  in  Washington  will  be  like 
that  at  Princetcm  and  that  of  Tren- 
ton. His  first  practical  step,  his  veto 
of  the  Inaugural  Ball,  shows  him  un- 
able to  understand  any  point  of  view 
but  his  own^  and  to  see  the  awk- 
wardness of  breaking  down  an  es- 
tablished usage,  even  though  it 
might  have  been  as  well  never  to 
have  estaUished  it  in  the  first  place. 


THE  COTTON  SCHEDULE. 


From  Fikr$  omd  F«>rle. 

With  thousands  of  fine  goods 
operators  well  contented  with  a 
good  wage,  and  with  fine  cottons 
selling  below  a  parity  with  raw  ma- 
terial, there  is  no  occasion  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  fine  cottons  or  on  fine 
yams  even  one  per  cent.  The  con- 
sumer will  not  benefit  five  cents  a 
year,  as  prices  for  counter  goods  and 
ready-made  stuff  will  not  be  reduced, 
and  when  ready,  foreign  manufac- 
turers will  flood  the  markets  and 
American  mills  will  curtail  or  close. 

With  English  manufacturers 
pretty  well  occupied  just  now,  per- 
haps the  effect  of  revenue  tariff 
duties  will  not  be  so  bad  for  a  few 
months  or  for  a  year  following  the 
enactment  of  the  law.  But  our 
English  competitors  may  be  making 
preparations  that  are  not  heralded 
broadcast,  and  if  our  markets  are 
not  loaded  with  English  goods  with- 
in three  months  of  the  passage  of  a 
revenue  tariff,  we  shall  be  agfreeably 
surprised. 

No  better  class  of  operatives  exist 
than  those  employed  in  our  fine 
goods  mills.  They  handle  valuable 
material,  produce  costly  goods,  are 
paid  well  for  service  rendered,  and 
are  well  satisfied  if  left  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation.    More  of  the  old 


school  mill  workers  are  found  in  fine 
goods  centres  than  elsewhere,  and 
the  majority  have  homes  or  bank 
acccounts  or  both. 

There  is  no  over-pricing  for  the 
product  of  this  hdp.  The  consumer 
gets  lOO  per  cent,  value  for  every 
dollar  expended  in  any  fine  yam 
fabrics  made  in  this  country,  and  the 
manufacturers  who  were  in  Wash- 
ington recently  made  a  mistake^  in 
our  judgment,  when  they  did  not 
unite  in  opposition  to  any  change 
from  prevailing  rates. 


CONGRESS  AND  BUSINESS 
INTERESTS. 


From  MmnluM  OuMmt^t  Mo§9a»m. 

The  manufacturer  has  been  frienfless 
for  a  long  time.  Now  that  election  is 
over  his  troubles  will  accumulate.  It  b 
even  possible  they  may  fall  so  thick  and 
*  fast  upon  his  enterprises  and  his  enter- 
prise that  he  will  organize  to  defend 
himself.  He  will  need  in  his  endeavor 
the  help  of  other  business  men,  and  he 
will  need  the  help  of  the  working  peo- 
ple. This  he  can  get,  if  he  will  manage 
it;  for,  after  all,  the  interest  of  every 
business  man,  and  of  every  working 
man  and  every  working  woman,  har- 
monizes with  his  own. 

Manufacturers,  employers,  merchants, 
business  men  of  all  kinds,  will  try  to 
continue  operating  their  enterprises,  no 
matter  how  hard  the  condition  under 
which  Congress  proposes  that  they  shall 
stagger.  They  like  to  try  this,  and  they 
must — because  they  cannot  sacrifice 
what  they  have  without  a  struggle. 
These  men  will  breed  no  panic  or  cessa- 
tion of  business.  If  they  transact  less 
business  it  will  be  because  they  cannot 
transact  more.  If  they  employ  less 
labor,  it  will  be  because  they  haven't 
the  work  for  the  men  laid  oft.  If  they 
pay  less  wages,  or,  choosing  the  alter- 
native, shut  down  for  a  time,  that  will 
be  because  they  won't  know  how  to 
continue  all  the  time.  Their  eyes  will 
be  on  Washington  all  the  time,  however, 
and  out  of  the  present  situation  may  yet 
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come  an  organized  and  effectiye  gospel 
of  economic,  political  and  social  truth 
that  will  turn  things  over  again. 


SHODDY  AND   LOWER 
PRICED  FABRICS. 


Brief  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  by  Channing  Smith,  of 
the  Valley  Woolen  Mill,  Cherry  Valley, 
Mass. 

The  undersigned,  proprietor  of  the 
Valley  Woolen  Mill  and  treasurer 
of  the  Chapel  Mills  Mfg.  Ca,  Cherry 
Valley,  Mass.,  representing  eighteen 
sets  of  cards  with  four  hundred  and 
sixty  looms  and  a  capital  of  $400,- 
000,  presents  the  followii^;  brief  in 
regard  to  the  tariff  rates  in  para- 
graphs 373,  374  and  478  of  Schedule 
K  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1909. 

To  qualify  as  a  petitioner  of  some 
judgment  in  the  matter,  will  state 
that  the  undersigned  is  the  third 
generation  of  his  family  in  the 
woolen  business,  having  begun 
active  work  in  mills  at  eighteen 
years  of  age;  a  graduate  of  the 
Philadelphia  Textile  School,  and 
operates  up-to-date  mills — as  well 
equipped  low  grade  mills  as  there 
are  in  the  United  States,  and  mills 
with  as  low  legitimate  labor  cost  as 
any. 

We  manufacture  cotton  warp 
shirtings  and  low  grade  suitings, 
using,  I  am  frank  to  say,  shoddy, 
that  much-abused  ingredient  of 
many  lines  of  goods.  I  think  "wool 
substitute"  would  be  a  more  digni- 
fied name  to  use. 

The  public  can  never  bring  them- 
selves to  the  point  of  believing  that 
shoddy  in  its  best  sense,  is  a  god- 
send to  them  and  without  it  we 
would  all  go  more  scantily  clothed 
from  the  cradle  to  the  broadcloth- 


covered  box  of  our  last  earthly 
home,  the  grave. 

Our  business  is  on  an  active  home 
competitive  basis  and  I  ask  for  the 
right  to  maintain  an  existence,  to 
conserve  our  capital  invested,  and  to 
keep  at  their  present  level  the  wages 
of  our  employes  without  jeopardiz- 
ing it  with  a  low  ad  valorem  duty. 

Our  products,  the  lower  grade  of 
goods,  I  maintain,  carry  a  larger 
percentage  of  labor  cost  than  the 
more  expensive  goods  and  should 
have  an  equal,  if  not  greater, 
measure  of  protection  against  the 
cheaper  labor  o{  England  and  the 
still  cheaper  labor  of  Germany,  than 
the  more  expensive  grade.  These 
countries  can  still  give  us  lessons  in 
the  manufacture  of  low  g^ade  goods. 
As  to  the  duties  to  be  assessed  upon 
our  raw  materials  under  paragraphs 
373  and  374  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1909,  I  believe  they  should  be  spe- 
cific and  materially  lowered,  as  they 
are  the  by-products  of  other  indus- 
tries and  do  not  represent  the  prin- 
cipal product  of  those  industries.  As 
to  the  duty  to  be  assessed  upon  our 
finished  product  under  paragraph 
378,  I  feel  that  there  being  such  a 
great  chance  of  undervaluation,  the 
best  experts  being  unable,  I  believe, 
to  judge  the  value  of  such  imports 
within  a  range  of  5  to  10  cents  per 
yard  on  goods  running  in  value  to 
from  15  to  50  cents  per  yard. 

I  ask  that  whatever  duty  be  deter- 
mined upon,  be  so  assessed  as  to 
prevent  undervaluation  and  would 
urge  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  45 
per  cent,  above  that  of  the  duty  on 
raw  materials. 

If  a  straight  specific  duty  is  not 
adopted  then  I  ask  that  part  of  the 
duty  be  made  specific  at  a  square 
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yard  rate  on  goods  valued  at  not 
more  than  40  cents  per  pound. 

My  idea  in  asking  for  part  of  the 
duty  specific  at  a  square  yard  rate 
or  a  compound  rate  is  for  two  rea- 
sons, first,  to  protect  our  labor  and 
insure  our  mills  a  reasonable  profit. 
Second,  keep  out  of  the  United 
States  the  not  bad,  but  rotten,  stuff 
for  clothing  we  saw  imported  under 
the  Wilson  Bill  of  1893.  I  have  said 
albove,  Germany  and  England  can 
still  teach  us  in  the  manufacture  of 
low  grade  goods,  and  I  repeat  this 
statement  to  impress  the  fact  that 
their  low  grade  stuff  is  made  from 
the  lowest  grades  of  stock — lower 
than  we  can  use,  owing  to  their 
ability  in  handling  it,  making  a 
sightly  but  tender  piece  of  goods.  I 
take  pleasure  in  submitting  samples, 
not  only  of  shoddies,  but  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Channing  Smith. 


THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE 
PUBLIC. 


From  the  New  York  Trifmne, 
The  consideration  which  the  railroads 
have  shown  to  the  public  entitles  them 
to  look  for  consideration  from  the  pub- 
lic. This  arbitration  which  has  now 
been  agreed  upon  will  unquestionably 
award  an  increase  of  wages  to  the  fire- 
men. The  railroads  concede  that  an  in- 
crease is  due.  The  only  question  is  how 
much  the  increase  should  be.  The  en- 
gineers have  already  received  an  award 
of  increased  wages.  After  the  demands 
of  the  firemen  have  been  disposed  of  the 
other  classes  of  railroad  labor  are  ex- 
pected also  to  prefer  demands.  A  scal- 
ing up  of  wages  all  along  the  line  is 
looked  for.  The  payroll  of  the  railroads 
will  be  many  millions  larger  when  the 
process  is  ended.  The  public  is  being 
saved  from  loss  and  inconvenience  in 
adjusting  these  wage  differences.  The 
railroads  have  just  consented  to  a  form 
of  arbitration  which  they  felt  to  be  de- 


fective, because  the  public  decreed  that 
form  and  because  the  public  insisted 
upon  it.  The  least  that  the  public  can 
do  after  public  commissions  have  deter- 
mined the  size  of  the  new  payrolls  is  to 
give  the  railroads  a  fair  and  unpreju- 
diced hearing  if  they  find  the  returns 
from  present  freight  rates  too  low  to 
meet  their  increased  charges. 


WILSON  AND  HAMILTON. 


From  the  New  York  Trilnme. 

President-elect  Wilson,  speaking  a 
few  days  ago  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
characterized  him  thus: 

"A  great  man,  but,  in  my  judgment, 
not  a  great  American." 

Men  are  so  often  heard  to  describe 
something  which  they  don't  like  or  are 
envious  of  as  "un-American"  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  see  the  sort  of  man  who 
in  the  view  of  the  new  statesmanship, 
though  a  great  man,  rendering  inesti- 
mable services  to  America,  yet  is  "not  a 
great  American." 

Guizot  said  of  Hamilton: 

"There  is  not  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  an  element  of  order, 
of  force  or  of  duration  which  he  has  not 
powerfully  contributed  to  introduce  and 
caused  to  predominate." 

Every  student  of  American  history, 
whatever  he  may  think  of  Hamilton's 
temperament  and  measures  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  Jefferson,  knows  this  is 
true.  Yet  if  Governor  Wilson  is  right 
the  man  who  more  than  any  other 
shaped  our  Constitution  into  an  instru- 
ment of  orderly,  powerful  and  enduring 
government,  who  contributed  so  won- 
derfully to  the  development  of  the 
American  nation  in  greatness,  prosperity 
and  stability,  was  not  a  great  American. 
Then  it  must  be  that  this  great  work, 
while  great,  was  not  American.  We 
have  heard  that  said  before  of  late.  A 
certain  group  of  radicals  grows  increas- 
ingly fond  of  preaching  that  stability 
and  order  are  not  American  and  that 
the  Constitution  which  Hamilton  helped 
to  make,  with  its  predominating  ele- 
ments of  order,  force  and  duration,  is 
"un-American."  If  that  is  true,  if  the 
Anierican  spirit,  if  thinking  in  terms  of 
American  life,  were  not  reflected  in  the 
fundamental  structure  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, then  certainly  Hamilton  was  not  a 
great  American.     If  those  elements  in 
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our  national  life  which  find  the  Consti- 
tution their  fitting  instrument  are  Amer- 
ican, then  Alexander  Hamilton  was  a 
great  American  and  it  is  only  the  new 
statesmanship  that  is  un-American. 


STATEMENTS  AT  TARIFF 
HEARINGS. 


List  Piled  by  Members  of  the  Home 
Market  Club. 

American  Optical  Company,  Channing 
M.  Wells,  Southbridge,  Mass. — Op- 
tical Goods. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  J.  J. 
Bausch,  Pres.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Optical  Goods. 

Nicholson  File  Co.,  Mr.  Wallace  L. 
Pond,  Providence,  R.  I.— MeUl. 

Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Co.,  George  G. 
Davis,  North  Andover,  Mass.  (Brief 
submitted  by  Geo.  L.  Hamilton), 
Metal. 

Cheney  Bros.,  Horace  B.  Cheney,  South 
Manchester,  Conn. — Silk. 

Home  Market  Club,  Thomas  O.  Marvin, 
sec'y,  Boston,  Mass. — Paper. 

Gloucester  Board  of  Trade,  Thomas  J. 
Carroll,  Gloucester,  Mass. — Fish. 

Simeon  B.  Chase,  Fall  River,  Mass. — 
Cotton. 

Albert  F.  Bemis,  Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. — Bags. 

Floyd  Cranska,  Moosup,  Conn. — Cotton 
Thread. 

Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co.,  of  Worces- 
ter.— Corset 

Arthur  H.  Lowe,  Fitchburg,  Mass. — 
Cotton. 

Andrew  G.  Pierce,  Jr.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. — Cotton. 

Home  Market  Club,  Thomas  O.  Marvin, 
Sec'y»  Boston,  Mass. — Article  on 
Lace. 

Hope  Webbing  Company,  Mr.  Charles 
Sisson. — Cotton. 

(The  following  three  statements  are  in- 
cluded in  the  testimony  of  William 
S.  Bennett): 

Vari  Lace  Mfg.  Co.,  149  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.— Lace. 

William  H.  Smith,  Supt.,  American  Tex- 
tile Co.,  Lyman  B.  Goff,  Pres.,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. — Lace. 

Cadoza  Lace  Company,  Emil  Ozanne, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.  (Comparative  ta- 
ble.)— Lace. 


Blake  &  Knowles  Steam  Pump  Works, 
East  Cambridge,  Mass.  (One  of 
thirteen  companies  who  submitted 
combined  statement.) — Machinery. 

Chapel  Mills  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chan- 
ning Smith,  Cherry  Valley,  Mass. — 
Wool. 

National  Association  of  Wool  Mfrs., 
John  P.  Wood,  Pres.,  Winthrop  L. 
Marvin,  Sec. — ^Wool  Memorial. 

Sulloway  Mills,  A.  W.  SuUoway,  Treas. 
— Hosiery. 

Joseph  Benn  &  Sons  Co.— Wool. 

Ames  Bonner  Co.,  Joseph  C.  Bonner, 
Pres.,  Toledo,  O.— Brushes. 

Charies  T.  Paye,  North  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  Sec'y  Tariff  Committee  of 
New  England  Manufacturing  Jewel- 
ers* &  Silversmiths'  Asso.,  and 
Statement  presented  by  B.  A.  Lev- 
ett. — ^Jewelry. 

Grand  Rapids  Brush  Co.,  J.  E.  Coulter, 
Treas.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — 
Brushes. 

Florence  Mfg.  Co.,  William  Cordes, 
Treas.,  Florence,  Mass. — Tooth- 
brushes. 

J.  C.  Pushee  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass. — 
Brushes. 

John  L.  Whiting— J.  J.  Adams  Co.,  Lew 
C.  Hill,  Pres.,  Boston,  Mass. — 
Brushes. 

United  States  Fastener  Co.,  W.  S.  Rich- 
ardson, Treas.,  95  Milk  St.,  Boston. 
— Snap  fastener. 

Home  Market  Club,  Thomas  O.  Marvin, 
Sec'y,  Boston,  Mass. — Miscellane- 
ous. 


SOUTHERN  PROTECTIONISTS. 

Cor.  of  Vtm  York  Journal  vf  Oommeree, 
The  growth  of  protectionism  in  the 
Southern  States  was  never  more  clearly 
exemplified  than  it  is  today  when  South- 
ern Democrats  are  rushing  to  Washing- 
ton with  demands  for  duties  on  cottons, 
lumber,  iron  and  steel,  lead  and  zinc, 
vegetables  and  citrus  fruits  and  a  large 
variety  of  other  items.  Geographical 
lines  of  division  with  regard  to  the  tariff 
have  been  fading  for  a  good  while  past 
and  they  are  now  practically  invisible. 
The  effect  of  this  growth  within  the 
party  itself  is,  of  course,  unavoidable  and 
obvious.  It  necessarily  means  that 
Democratic  leaders  cannot  afford,  politi- 
cally speaking,  to  go  to  great  lengths  in 
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the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duty.  But 
this  practical  elimination  of  one  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Demo- 
cratic policy  must  contribute  materially 
to  the  disintegration  of  the  party. 


A  SIDELIGHT  ON  THE 
TARIFF. 

Fnm  the  Lowrenoe  Telegram, 

The  garment  makers'  strike  in 
Boston  affords  a  sidelight  on  the 
tariff,  on  the  Schedule  K  part,  that 
is  decidedly  interesting  and  should 
be  enlightening  to  those  congress- 
men and  others  who  have  built  their 
case  against  it  on  the  assumption 
that  it  adds  largely  to  the  cost  of  the 
cloth  that  goes  into  a  suit  of 
clothes. 

Samuel  Zom,  who  is  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  striking  garment 
workers  declared  recently  that  a  suit 
of  clothes  which  retailed  for  $20  cost 
the  retailer  $10  and  the  manufac- 
turer $6.  He  said  that  on  this  sort 
of  suits  the  labor  amounted  to  $2. 
He  stated  that  he  made  the  an- 
nouncement to  show  the  public  what 
clothes  actually  cost  and  how  much 
the  worker  received  out  of  the  gar- 
ments. 

In  other  words,  the  mill  man  who 
made  the  cloth  in  such  a  suit  re- 
ceived less  than  $4  for  it.  No  tariff 
on  that  amount  of  cloth,  no  matter 
how  high,  could  have  an  appre- 
ciable bearing  on  the  cost  of  the 
finished  suit. 

Mr.  Zom's  statement  though  does 
an  injustice  to  the  retailer  if  it  leaves 
the  impression  that  he  receives  a 
profit  of  $10  on  every  $20  suit.  By 
the  time  the  retailer  has  reckoned  in 
all  the  expenses  in  the  way  of  rent, 
clerk  hire,  reductions  from  first  of 
season's  prices,   non-salable   goods, 


etc.,  that  he  undergoes  to  sell  the 
suit,  his  profit  is  nowhere  near 
what  it  seems  by  such  a  bald  state- 
ment. 


THE  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 


Fr^m  ike  IniueMol  Digeti. 

In  1898  the  beet  sugar  production  of 
the  United  States  was  36,368  tons;  in 
191 1,  606,033.  In  an  important  issue 
(November),  containing  a  number  of 
illuminating  charts,  the  American  Sugar 
Industry  (Chicago),  says: 

"There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  United  States  beet  sugar  industry 
had  a  brighter  outlook,  and  the  pity  of 
it  is  that  over  it  looms  the  ominous  tar- 
iff clouds.  According  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Herzfeld,  director  of  the  Grerman  Sugar 
Institute  of  Berlin,  who  just  returned 
from  the  United  States,  where  he  was 
in  attendance  at  the  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
the  United  States  has  the  greatest  range 
of  climate  and  soil  adapted  to  sugar 
beets  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and 
the  only  thing  that  could  possibly  stay 
the  development  of  the  industry  to  the 
point  where  we  will  produce  all  the 
sugar  required  for  home  consumption  is 
adverse  legislation  at  Washington.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  this  authority  that  the 
United  States  has  an  opportunity  to 
rival  C^rmany  in  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  if  the  industry  is  not  throttled  at 
this  stage  in  its  career.  Coming  from 
such  a  distinguished  source,  this  opinion 
is  worth  more  than  passing  considera- 
tion." 


CONSIDER  THE  PRODUCER 


Fr<im  the  London  tttomdard. 
Whether  trade  be  good  or  bad,  the 
radical  difference  between  free  trade  and 
tariff  reform  remains  the  same — OMxatifp 
that  white  the  former  is  conceived 
mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer, 
the  latter  is  conceived  mainly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  producer. 

No  thinking  man  requires  proof  that 
the  producer  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  consumer,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  free  traders  it  may  be  explained  that 
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the  cofuumer,  as  such,  is  of  no  value  to 
the  country,  but  the  reverse,  since  he  or 
the  is  only  another  mouth  to  feed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  producers,  who  in- 
clude, directly  or  indirectly,  every  work- 
ingman  in  the  country,  not  only  main- 
tain the  consumers,  but  they,  and  they 
alone,  have  created  and  can  increase  the 
country's  wealth,  and  consequently  each 
one's  share  of  that  wealth.  The  pro- 
ducer, in  short,  is  all  important.  If  it  be 
well  with  him  it  will  be  well  with  the 
consumers  and  with  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

That  is  the  principle  which  has  been 
grasped  and  acted  upon  in  every  other 
civilized  country,  and  it  is  the  principle 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  accepted 
and  acted  upon  here  if  we  wish  to  .main- 
tain our  place  among  the  great  indus- 
trial nations. 


THE  "PROTECTION  DEMO- 
CRATS." 


From  the  Wa9k4nffUm  Pott. 

There  will  be  one  great  force  in  the 
next  congress  whose  ability  to  accom- 
plish anything  will  depend  almost  solely 
upon  a  realization  of  its  own  strength. 
At  least  40  members  of  the  new  Demo- 
cratic majority  were  elected  on  personal 
platforms,  promising  a  continuance  of 
the  protective  principle  in  tariff  making. 
In  addition  to  these  frank  protectionists, 
there  were  many  others  who  promised 
to  see  to  it  that  the  industries  of  their 
own  districts  received  proper  protection. 

It  is  undoubtedly  because  of  this  sit- 
uation that  the  Democratic  leaders  lean 
very  strongly  toward  single  schedule  re- 
vision. Were  a  general  bill  brought  in, 
nearly  all  members  would  find  at  least 
one  reason  for  objecting  to  it  When  a 
single  schedule  is  brought  in,  however, 
the  only  opposition  comes  from  the 
state  or  states  whose  interests  are  di- 
rectly affected,  the  disinterested  mem- 
bers being  largely  in  the  majority. 

The  Democratic  protectionists  owe  it 
to  themselves  and  their  states  to  realize 
their  own  power,  and  to  form  coalitions 
for  their  own  protection.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  give  their  own  industries  the 
degree  of  protection  expected,  but  at 
least  they  can  use  their  influence  toward 


modifying  the  entire  tariff  program.  By 
pursuing  the  selfish  policy  of  demanding 
protection  for  themselves,  and  not  car- 
ing about  the  other  fellow,  they  cannot 
expect  to  accomplish  anything.  But  by 
joining  hands,  and  taking  action  for  mu- 
tual protection,  they  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal. 


The  Democratic  party  is  likely  to 
come  to  grief  on  account  of  the  Tariff 
— whether  it  tackles,  or  ignores  it. — 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Express. 

The  Pujo  Committee,  having  learned 
the  least  and  worst  side  of  Wall  Street, 
will  now  be  able  to  write  a  ten-volume 
report  on  curtailing  its  usefulness  to  le- 
gitimate business. — ^Wall  Street  Journal. 

With  the  beet  sugar  crop  ten  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year  it  ought  not  to  take 
the  Democrats  long  to  figure  out  what 
effect  Free  Trade  will  have  upon  this 
growing  industry. — Norwich  (Conn.) 
Bulletin. 

If  President-elect  Wilson  takes  many 
more  steps  toward  simplifying  life  at 
Washington,  it  may  be  expected  that 
residents  of  the  national  capital  will, 
after  March  4th,  go  to  bed  with  the 
chickens. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  subject  of  the  cost  of  living  does 
not  arouse  enough  interest  in  Congress 
to  cause  that  body  to  back  up  President 
Taft's  proposition  to  make  a  worldwide 
inquiry  into  the  cause.  The  apathy  is 
easily  comprehended.  There  is  no  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Democrats  to  investi- 
gate. They  fear  that  they  might  find 
out  something  which  would  convict 
them  of  ignorance  or  expose  their  insin- 
cerity.— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  average  advance  on  many  farm 
products  is  twenty-two  per  cent.,  and 
yet  some  people  charge  the  high  cost  of 
living  to  the  Tariff.  Good  times  and 
high  prices  always  go  together.  Ten 
cent  corn  and  fifty  cent  wheat  mean  low 
wages  and  idleness.  It  is  better  to  pay 
high  prices  with  plenty  of  work  at  fair 
wages,  than  to  have  low  prices  and  no 
work  at  any  wages. — Freeport  (111.) 
Journal. 
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WHY  PRICES  ARE  HIGH. 


From  the  Bo9Um  AdverH$er, 
One  of  the  "reasons"  offered  for  the 
extra  session  in  the  coming  spring,  by 
the  Democratic  leaders,  is  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  excessive.  It  is,  and  chang- 
ing the  tariff  will  not  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  in  this  country  appreciably — un- 
less it  lowers  wages,  too.  The  cost  of 
living  is  high,  because  taxes  are  high. 
The  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  al- 
ways bear  the  taxation,  and  the  country 
is  spending  money  as  never  before,  in 
times  of  peace.  No  country  has  less 
reason  to  fear  invasion  than  the  United 
States,  yet  the  American  expenditures 
on  naval  construction  this  year,  are  to 
be  ahead  of  those  of  every  other  coun- 
try of  the  civilized  world.  The  taxes 
must  be  raised  somehow  to  meet  this 
enormous  outlay,  and  whether  they  are 
raised  by  the  tariff  or  by  some  other 
method,  they  will  be  collected  out  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Changing  the 
tariff  will  not  of  itself  decrease  the  na- 
tional total  of  taxation,  and  will  not 
lessen  the  cost  of  living. 


WHO  ARE  THE  LABORERS? 


One  of  these  socialist  economists, 
says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, declared  that  any  wages  were  too 
low  that  left  any  surplus  for  dividends. 
This  is  one  form  of  the  demand  that  the 
product  of  labor  should  go  to  the  labor- 
ers. 

So  it  should  and  so  it  does.  But  who 
are  the  laborers?  Certainly  the  men  and 
women  who  tend  the  spinning  frames 
are  not  all  the  laborers.  They  are  but 
a  small  part  Give  them  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  their  bare  hands,  and  how 
much  would  their  labor  produce?  They 
work  with  machines  made  by  other  per- 
sons and  those  persons  are  entitled  to 
their  pay.  They  work  in  mills  which 
other  laborers  built.  These  other  labor- 
ers must  get  their  pay. 

Certain  persons  called  capitalists  paid 
for  the  machines  and  for  the  buildings. 
The  product  of  the  looms  is  sold  and  the 
proceeds  divided  among  all  the  laborers. 
Those  who  erected  the  buildings  and 
made  the  machines  had  to  be  paid  a  long 


time  ago.  They  would  have  starved  to 
death  if  they  had  had  to  wait  till  the 
cloth  was  sold  before  they  got  their 
share  of  the  produce.  Compensation  for 
their  labor  was  advanced  to  them.  When 
the  cloth  was  sold  wages  were  paid  to 
the  spinners  and  weavers,  but  a  large 
part  of  the  proceeds  were  divided 
among  the  persons  who  had  paid  for  the 
buildings  and  machines. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  these  pay- 
ments are  called  dividends,  but  they  are 
really  the  payment  of  labor  out  of  the 
products  of  labor.  They  went  to  indem- 
nify the  persons  who  had  advanced 
money  to  pay  the  men  whose  labor  went 
into  the  buildings  and  the  equipment 


The  plea  of  the  rice  growers  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  the  retention  of 
the  protective  tariff  on  rice  and  sugar,  is 
another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
saying  of  General  Hancock  which  ex- 
cited so  much  derision  at  the  time,  that 
the  tariff  is  a  local  issue.  So  it  is;  but 
it  is  a  national  issue  also;  and  in  the  end 
it  must  be  adjusted  on  a  national  basis. 
— Portland  Argus. 

Samuel  Gompers  broke  an  unusually 
long  period  of  silence — for  him — ^by  de- 
nouncing a  proposal  to  enact  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  law.  Gompers  and 
his  like  have  much  to  lose  through  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  It  would  rob  the 
professional  agitator  of  the  chance  to 
live  without  working,  because  the  settle- 
ment of  wage  disputes  would  become  a 
matter  of  decent  and  orderly  procedure 
before  a  court  or  arbitration  board.  It 
is  time  the  rights  of  the  public  were 
considered  in  such  cases. — New  York 
Commercial. 

Washington  despatches  report  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  by  Representative 
Byrnes  of  Tennessee  exempting  farmers 
and  laborers  from  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  often 
this  exemption  has  been  attempted,  but 
it  is  sure  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  op- 
pose it  as  often  as  it  is  brought  forward. 
The  proposal  to  exempt  anybody  from 
any  law  is  an  unfailing  sign  either  that 
the  law  or  the  exemption  is  wrong. 
Any  law  which  cannot  be  applied  uni- 
versally is  unworthy  the  name  of  law. — 
New  York  limes. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  INAUGURAL. 


In  his  speech  accepting  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  President  Wilson 
said  that  "the  platform  is  not  a  pro- 
gram." The  same  can  be  said  with 
even  more  precision  of  the  Presi- 
dent's inaugural  address. 

It  is  not  a  program.  It  points  out 
no  definite  line  of  action  and  con- 
tains no  definite  recommendations. 
The  country  is  still  in  the  dark  con- 
cerning the  policies  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  must  await  the  course  of 
events  for  light  on  the  new  legisla- 
tive program. 

There  should  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  administration.  The  unusual 
character  of  the  address  occasioned 
surprise  and  some  amazement,  but 
both  the  friends  and  opponents  of 
the  President  undoubtedly  have 
other  surprises  in  store  for  them. 
Evidently  the  President  has  decided 
to  move  cautiously  and  carefully, 
but  when  his  mind  is  once  made  up 
he  will  move  with  a  rock-ribbed  de- 
termination upon  which  the  plead- 
ings of  his  friends  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  foes  will  beat  in  vain.  He 
may  be  wrong  but  he  will  not  be 
weak.     He    may    fail    to    rally    his 


party  but  he  will  try  to  rouse  the 
country. 

His  inaugural  address  was  not  a 
call  to  party  action.  It  was  an  ap- 
peal to  the  conscience  of  the  people, 
an  effort  "to  lift  everything  that  con- 
cerns our  life  as  a  nation  to  the  light 
that  shines  from  the  hearthfire  of 
every  man's  conscience  and  vision  of 
the  right;"  something  which  "it  is  in- 
conceivable that  we  should  do  as 
partisans." 

At  a  great  national  crisis  Lincoln 
appealed  to  the  conscience  and 
patriotism  of  the  people,  and  mer- 
chant and  mechanic,  farmer  and 
financier,  in  answer  to  the  call,  of- 
fered his  property  and  his  life.  Pres- 
dent  Wilson,  at  a  critical  time  in  our 
history,  appeals  to  all  fair  minded 
men  to  uphold  his  efforts  step  by 
step  to  make  our  economic  system 
what  It  should  be.  which  is  all  any- 
one can  want  it  to  be.  And  there 
will  be  many  who  will  heed  his  call, 
for  patriotism  is  stronger  than  par- 
tisanship. 

Mr.  Wilson  erred  in  saying  that 
there  has  been  a  change  in  govern- 
ment.   There  has  been  a  change  in 
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administration  but  not  in  govern- 
ment. The  government  instituted  by 
our  fathers  and  perpetuated  by  the 
devotion  and  sacrifice  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  "the  government  oi 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people"  still  endures  and  to  it  all 
American  citizens  owe  allegiance. 

The  administration  starts  with  the 
good  will  of  all  the  people  and  if  it 
conserves  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, guards  our  material  interests 
and  promotes  the  develppment  of  a 
keener  national  conscience  it  will 
continue  to  hold  the  allegiance  of 
patriotic  Americans. 

It  is  on  questions  of  policy  where 
the  real  test  will  come.  On  moral 
issues  the  country  will  be  united ;  on 


political  issues  the  division  will  be 
sharp  and  clear.  Economic  policies 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
vindicated  themselves  by  a  wonder- 
ful material  progress  cannot  be 
changed  radically  merely  to  accord 
with  partisan  theories  or  in  a  spirit 
of  experiment  without  producing  a 
change  in  public  sentiment  which 
will  sweep  the  administration  from 
power  and  transfer  the  government 
to  wiser  and  more  experienced 
hands. 

As  the  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion unfold,  its  capacity  for  govern- 
ment will  be  revealed  and  its  hold 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  country 
will  depend  upon  the  good  which  it 
can  do  for  the  country. 


A  COMPETITIVE  TARIFF. 


Such  a  revision  of  the  tariflf  as 
will  bring  about  an  increased  compe- 
tition between  American  and  for- 
eign manufacturers  is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  This  object  will  be  ac- 
complished by  reducing  the  present 
rates  sufficiently  to  stimulate  the 
importation  of  foreign  made  goods. 

Chairman  Underwood  expresses 
the  hope  that  this  increased  impor- 
tation can  be  kept  within  "reason- 
able" limits,  but  the  impossibility  of 
restricting  that  competition  within 
reasonable  limits,  if  duties  designed 
to  stimulate  importations  are 
adopted,  is  more  apparent  to  the 
manufacturers  than  it  seems  to  be 
to  the  Committee. 

A  duty  low  enough  to  let  in  lo  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign  made  goods 
pressing    for    sale    in    the    export 


market  will  let  in  all  that  is  avail- 
able for  our  market  It  is  as  impos- 
sible to  stop  the  importation  at  a 
reasonable  amount  as  it  would  be  to 
stop  the  inflow  of  the  ocean  if  the 
dikes  of  Holland,  which  hold  the  sea 
in  reasonable  control,  were  removed. 
We  have  prospered  under  a  tariff 
policy  which  restricts  importations. 
That  prosperity  will  be  seriously 
affected  by  a  tariff  policy  which  en- 
courages importations. 

The  leading  wool  manufacturing 
countries  of  Europe  had,  in  1907,  a 
surplus  for  export  amounting  in 
value  to  $309,000,000.  Our  total 
production  of  the  manufactures  of 
wool,  for  the  corresponding  period 
would  be  less  than  $400,000,000. 
With  a  "competitive  tariff"  which  is 
low  enough  to  allow  the  importation 
of  foreign  made  woolen  goods,  how 
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is  it  possible  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  tlie  entire  European  surplus 
suitable  for  our  market?  A  duty 
low  enough  to  allow  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean exports  to  enter  our  market 
will  let  in  all  that  is  available  for  ex- 
port. 

The  four  leading  cotton  manufac- 
turing countries  of  Europe  have  a 
surplus  production  for  export 
amounting  in  value  to  $745,000,000, 
over  $100,000,000  in  excess  of  our 
total  production.  If  only  one- 
quarter  ot  the  surplus  cotton  manu- 
factures of  England,  Germany, 
France  and  Switzerland  is  admitted 
to  this  country,  these  importations 
would  displace  an  amount  equal  to 


the  entire  production  of  the  cotton 
mills  of  Massachusetts.  If  the  duties 
are  low  enough  to  admit  one-quarter 
of  Europe's  surplus,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  out  the  rest? 

The  American  manufacturer  does 
not  need  to  lose  100  per  cent,  oi  his 
business  to  close  his  mill.  If  he 
loses  50  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent.,  he 
cannot  run  his  mill  at  a  profit,  and  is 
as  inevitably  forced  to  close  as 
though  he  had  lost  all  his  business. 

The  exigencies  of  the  Government 
never  have  required  and  never 
should  require  the  destruction  of 
American  industries  in  order  that 
revenue  may  be  raised  on  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  imported 
from  foreign  countries. 


THE   PARKER  COTTON   SCHEDULE. 

Showing  Comparison  with  Painii-Aldbich  and  Dinglbt  Rates 

YARNS 

SINGLES  in  the  GRAY: 


Tftrn  numbers . 
Parker  rate 


Payne-Aldrich,  6  months  1910 . 


Payne-Aldrieh,  12  months  1912. 


Dlngley  rate,  1908. 


(1907) 


lto9 

percent 

10 


ltol6 
19 


10  to  10 

percent 

12« 


lto20 

percent 

16.08 


up  to  15 
9.18 

(16.07) 

18e 

8.00 

lOt 
17.79 


20  to  30 
peroent 
17i 


31  to  40 

percent 

28.00 


21  to  80 
16.05 

31  to  40 
20.08 


20a 
7.98 


22b 
19.17 


24a 
19.85 


26s 
28.68 


278 
12.55 


868 
21.42 


40  to  69 

peroent 

26 


61  to  60 

percent 

24.16 


41  to  60 
29.54 

61  to  60 
26.37 


408 
20.12 

46s 

22.18 

28.18 

568 

24.89 


60  to  09 

peroent 

30 


61  to  70 

peroent 

17.44 

71  to  80 

percent 

26.86 

71  to  80 
29.88 

91  to  100 
86.15 


608 
23.28 

768 
30.16 

808 
32.11 

OOs 
14.62 

968 
27.96 


111  to  120 

peroent 

87.57 


lOOs 
81.90 


114s 
36.13 


1208 
20.41 
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YARNS 


COMBED, 
or  advanced 

TWISTED  DYED   OR 

COLORED 

in  manufacture  beyond  singles,  in  the  gray: 

Yam  numbers , 

lto9 
percent 

10  to  19 
percent 

20  to  39 
percent 

40  to  59 
percent 

60  to  99 
percent 

101  and  orer 

percent 

Parker  rate 

15 

17i 

22i 

30 

35 

40 

Payne- Aldrich,  Fiscal  Year  1912 

lto24 

25  to  30 

41  to  50 

61  to  70 

101  to  110 

22.63 

23.66 

28.88 

30.16 

46.80 

31  to  40 

51  to  60 

71  to  80 

111  to  120 

• 

24.22 

29.19 

33.95 
81  to  90 

34.56 
91  to  100 

37.12 

43^ 
121  to  130 

39.58 
131  to  140 

40.72 
141  to  150 

39.96 
151  to  160 

37.25 
161  to  170 

34.82 
171  to  180 

33.54 
181  to  190 

20.26 
191  to  200 

29.82 
211  to  220 

23.13 
231  to  240 

21.07 
251  to  260 

20.03 

Dingley  rate,  1908 

up  to  20s 
20.58 

22b 
12.20 

40s 
22.29 

608 
27.82 

100* 

32.95 

30s 

45e 

68s 

1058 

16.46 

18.74 

33.38 

49.11 

31s 

48s 

808 

1458 

24.11 

27.68 

33.90 

48.33 

39e 

598 

95s 

19.24 

88.64 

45.31 

988 

31.11 

Pasme-Aldrieh  average  duty  on  total  cotton  yam,  1912 31.54  per  c^nt 

Parker  schedule  average  duty  on  total  cotton  yam.  1912 21.66  per  cent 

Underwood-LaFollette  rates  on  yams  10,15  and  20  per  cent.    Average 15  per  cent 

Payne-Aldrich.  thread  or  yams  when  merceriied,  in  addition,  l-40c  pr.  no.  pr.  lb. 


THE  PARKER   COTTON  SCHEDULE 
CoUon  ClaUf 
Cltut  1 


Containing  Yams 


1  to  9       10  to  19     20  to 


40to59     60to99     100  and  over 


ClOMl 

Cotton  Cloth,  including  calico,  sheeting,  and 
plain  weaves,  not  including  cords,  stripes, 
checks,  plaids  or  figures,  made  entirely  of 
dngic  yams,  except  selvages,  in  the  gray. 

Farker  rate 

(To  correspond  with  the  rates  on  yams  of 

equal  Nos..  these  rates  should  be 

Pasme-Aldrich  rate,  6  months  1910 


Payne-Aldrich,  6  months  1910;  total  cotton 
cloth,  not  bleached,  dyed,  etc.,  average  40.70 

Parker  average 19.5 

Underwood-LaFoUette 20. 


If  advanced  in  any  way  beyond  the  gra^  con- 
dition by  any  one  or  more  processes,  similar 
to  and  including  bleaching,  napping,   dye- 

X   printing,     mercerising,    OMorug,    or 
r  processes  not  specifically  otherwise 
provided  for: 
Farker  rate 


(To  correspond  with  the  rates  on  yamn  of 
equal  Nos.,  these  rates  should  be 


percent 
10 


percent 
12i 


percent 
15 

(171) 


percent 
20 

(25) 


percent 
30 


50  to  100 
percent 

20.01 
to 

88.75 


percent 
30 

(35) 


100  to  160 
pereent 

18^ 
to 

51.35 


lto9 
percent 


15 


10  to  19 
percent 

17i 


20  to  39 
percent 

20 


(22J) 


40  to  60 
percent 


25 


(30) 


60  to  99 
percent 

35 


lOOandovi 
per  oent 

40 
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Cotton  Clotki,  CkM  L— contmiiod. 


Payne-Aldrich  rate,  6  monthfl.  1010 . . . , 


lto50 

percent 

20.45 


50  to  100 

up  to  6  aq.  yds.  to  lb. 

per  oent 

18.03 

6  to  0  aq.  yds.  to  lb. 

26.40 
Over  Oaq.  yds.  to  lb. 

Valued  at  15  to  16c  aq.  yd. 
30.40 


100  to  150 

Valued  at  not  over  lie. 

per  aq.  yd.,  4  sq.  yds  or 

leas  to  the  lb. 

percent 

28.00 

4  to  6  aq.  yds.  to  lb. 

6  to  8  aq.' vda.  to  lb. 

Exceeding  8  aq.  yds.  to  lb. 
43^26 


Payne- Aldrich,  6  months,  1010;  total  cotton  cloth,  bleached,  average 42.82  per  cent 

Parker  average 25.4    per  oent 

Underwood-LaFollette 25.      per  oent 


THE  PARKER  COTTON  SCHEDULE 
Cotton  CtoOu 
Clou  2 


Containing  Yarns 

ItoO 

10  to  19 

20  to  30 

40  to  50 

60  to  90 

100  and  over 

Clou  2 

Cotton  cloth  of  fancy  or  figured  weaves  of  any 
dewsription.  wrds,  atripoa,  cheolDi.  plaids, 
figures,  drills,  twiUs  and  kindred  weaves, 
orepes,  terry  pile,  weaves,  gause  and  leno 
weaves,  and    cloth   composed   ^olly    or 
in  Mrt  of  any  of  the  foregoing:— 

In  the  gray;  cotton  cloth  composed  of  two- 
ply  or  more  yams,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  except  if  in  selvages  only  in  the  gray 

percent 
15 

percent 
17i 

percent 

percent 
30 

percent 
35 

percent 
40 

Payne-Aldrich  rate,  6  months,  1010. 


(Underwood-LaFollette  rate,  20,  25  and  30  per  cent.) 


50  to  100 

Exceeding  0  sq.  yds.  to  lb. 

40.54  per  cent 

Valued  at  12)  to  14o  sq.  yd. 

52.82  per  cent 

Over  14o  per  sq.  yd. 

48.62  per  oent 


100  to  150 

Valued  at  7  to  Oc  sq.  yd. 

52.06  per  cent. 

10  to  12ic  sq.  yd. 

54.52  per  cent 

14  to  l6c  sq.  yd. 

56.31  per  cent 

Over  16c  sq.  yd. 

54.40  per  cent 


If  advanced  in  any  way  beyond  the  gray  con- 
dition by  any  one  or  more  processes  similar 
to  and  inducung  bleaching,  napping,  djreing, 
printing,  mercerising,  cc^orin^,  or  other 
processes  not  espedally  otherwise  provided 


ItoO 

percent 

20 


10  to  10 
percent 


20  to  80 

percent 

30 


40  to  60 

percent 

35 


60  to  00 

percent 

40 


100  a 
percent 
45 


1  to  100 

100  to  150 

Pajme-Aldrich  rate,  6  months,  1010 

Valued  at  16c  per  sq.  yd. 
51.08  per  cent 

ercent 

»r  sq.  yd. 

or  cent 

>er  sq.  yd. 

sr  cent 

>er  sq.  yd. 

ercent 

»er  sq.  yd. 

.  Br  cent 
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THE  PARKER  COTTON  SCHEDULE 

Cotton  Clotha 

Clan  S 


Containing  Yams 

lto9 

10  to  19 

20  to  39 

40  to  50 

eotow 

100  and  over 

CUuM  3 

Cotton  cloth  of  jacquard  weave:— 

In  the  gray 

percent 
25 

percent 
27i 

percent 

percent 
86 

p»^t 

•%r 

Payne- AMrich,  Jacquard  weavee,  60  per  cent. 

If  advanced  in  any  way  beyond  the  gray  con- 

to  and  including  bleaching,  napping,  dyeing, 
printing,  merceriring,  coloring  or  other  pro- 
ceases  not  especially  otherwiae  provided  for 

percent 
30 

percent 

percent 
86 

percent 
87» 

p««t 

paroenft 
60 

Payne-Aldrich.  jacquard  weavea,  50  per  cent. 

THE  PARKER  COTTON  SCHEDULE 

Cotton  Clotha 

Clou  4 


Containing  Yams 

lto9 

10  to  10 

20  to  30 

40  to  50 

60  to  99 

100aiido>v«r 

Cla-4 

Cotton  cloth  composed  wholly  <^  in  part  of 
bleaohed,  colored,  dyed  or  mercerised  yams, 
■elvagea  excepted,  shall  pay  the  same  rates 

vided  for  oottonoloth  of  classes  1,  2  and  3. 
when  advanced    beyond    gray  oondition, 
namely: 
Class  1 

percent 

16 
20 
30 

percent 

17* 

22 

32) 

percent 

20 
80 
85 

percent 

25 
35 
37* 

percent 

86 

40 
45 

per  east 
40 

Class  2 

46 

Class  3 

50 

SUMMARY 
Payne-Aldrich.  computed  ad  valorem,  12  months,  1912:    Total  Cotton  Yams,  31.54      Total  Cotton  ClotlM.  42.76 

Parker  Schedule  average Total  Cotton  Yams.  21.66      Total  Cotton  Clotha.  29.87 

Underwood-LaFollette  average Total  Cotton  Yams,  15.  Total  Cotton  Clotfas.  22.60 

N.  B.    Cloths  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  combed  yams  should  be  Included  in  Class  4. 


THE  WOOL  SCHEDULE. 


The  l^ates  Proposed  by  Mr.  Forstmann 
and  Comparisons  with  the  Under- 
wood and  Pasme-Aldrich 
Rates 

An  able  statement  in  behalf  of  the 
wool  industry  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by 
Julius  Forstmann  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  Ap- 
pended is  the  table  of  rates  proposed  by 
Mr.  Forstmann  with  comparisons  based 
on  the  Underwood  bill  and  the  computed 
ad  valorem  rates  of  the  Pajme-Aldrich 
law. 

In  explanation  of  the  rates  given  be- 
low, Mr.  Forstir.ann  said: 


The  figures  are  based  on  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  and  represent 
an  average  covering  all  possible  cases 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  To  give  in 
detail  the  fig^ures  from  which  these  aver- 
ages are  compiled  would  involve  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  and  wotild»  on 
account  of  complexity,  be  confusing 
rather  than  explanatory.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  the  total  costs  of 
production  in  the  United  States — ^ma- 
terial, labor  and  overhead  charges — are 
from  49  per  cent,  for  the  cheapest  goods 
to  76  per  cent,  for  the  fine  goods  higher 
than  in  Europe.  These  figures  are  the 
justification  of  the  sliding  scale  of  duties 
in  the  accompanying  schedule,  compen- 
sating for  the  dearer  material  and  higher 
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conversion  costs,  compared  with  Euro- 
pean material  and  conversion  costs,  ac- 
tually incurred  by  the  manufacturers  of 
fine  woolens  and  worsteds  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  all  items  of  the  tariflE — 
wool,  tops,  yarn  and  fabrics — carefully 
and  correctly  adjusted  with   respect  to 


to  provide  sufficiently  higher  duties  on 
the  finer  manufactures — a  principle 
which  is  accepted  and  carried  out  in 
all  foreign  tariffs.  If  the  new  tariff  is  to 
be  really  a  competitive  tariff,  it  must  be 
one  which  without  question  permits  of 
competition  between  American  and  Eu- 


COMPARISON  OF  UNDERWOOD  RATE^  AND  RATES  PROPOSED 
BY  MR.  JULIUS  FORSTMANN : 


Underwood  Bill 
Percent. 

Wool 20 

Greasy,  washed, 

scoured,    noils, 

waste  shoddy,  top 

waste. 

Tops 25 

Yams,  wooleD,  single 

or  twist,  gray, 

bleached    or    col- 
ored       30        Not  over  33  cut 

Over  33  cut 

Rovings 

Yarns,   worsted,  gray, 

bleached    or    col- 
ored      30        Not  over  158 

15s  to  30s 
308  to  4SS 
45s  to  60s 
608  to  758 
Over  758 
Worsted    yams,    hard 

twisted,  additional 

duty  of 

Worsted    yams,  hard 

twisted  and  singed, 

additional  duty  of 
Cloths  and  dress  goods: 

Foreign  value  not 

over  30c.  per  lb. . .     40 
Foreign  value  30c.  to 

5pc.  per  lb 40 

Foreign  value  50c.  to 

70c.  per  lb 40 

Foreign   value  70c.  to 

90c.  per  lb 40 

Foreign  value  over  90c. 

per  lb 40 


Mr.  Porstmann't 

Proposed  Rates 

Per  Cent. 


55 
60 

65 

70 
75 


Payne- Aldrich  Com. 
puted  ad.  val.  191a 
Percent. 

(Total  Wools)  43.61 


3« 

88.95 

45 
50 
38 

(Total  Yams)  79-44 

Single 

Twist 

42 

45 

47 

50 

52 

55 

57 

60 

62 

65 

67 

70 

(Total  Cloths)  94.38 


each  other.  Without  such  graded  com- 
pensation the  latter  would  not  be  on  a 
competitive  parity  with  the  European 
manufacturers;  and  the  fine  goods  indus- 
try, which  has  only  in  late  years  been 
successfully  established  in  America, 
could  not  continue  its  successful  devel- 
opment. Former  tariffs,  whether  pro- 
tective or  revenue  tariffs,  have  all  failed 


ropean  manufacturers  in  all  stages  of 
manufacturing  from  raw  wool,  tops,  and 
yam  to  the  finished  fabric.  And  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  most  positively 
that  with  rates  below  those  proposed  the 
American  woolen  and  worsted  mills 
could  not  compete  with  those  abroad. 

The  rates  proposed  are  not  protective 
and    represent    only    the    compensation 
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necessary  to  place  the  American  manu- 
facturer on  a  competitive  parity  in  the 
American  market  with  European  com- 
petitors as  regards  his  higher  overhead 
charges,  higher  wages,  and  dearer  ma- 
terials and  supplies.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  the  competi- 
tive feature  of  the  rates  applies  solely 
to  the  enabling  of  European  manufactur- 
ers by  American  legislation  to  compete 
with  American  manufacturers  on  an 
equal  footing  in  the  United  States.  As 
long  as  the  present  economic  system 
exists  here,  however,  with  its  all-preva- 
lent higher  standard  of  values,  no  tariff 
legislation  will  enable  American  woolen 
and  worsted  manufacturers  to  compete 
at  all  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 
Under  these  competitive  rates,  there- 
fore, Europeans  will  have  the  advantage 


of  being  able  to  decrease  their  produc- 
tive costs  by  the  increased  output  made 
possible  by  their  ability  to  compete  in 
the  American  market,  and  in  tirties  of  in- 
dustrial depression  in  Europe,  to  unload 
their  surplus  products  here,  and  thus 
still  further  accentuate  the  competitive 
feature  of  the  tariff;  while  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  will  be  absolutely 
unable  to  decrease  their  productive  costs 
by  increased  output  due  to  foreign  sales, 
or  in  times  of  domestic  slackness  to  seek 
relief  by  disposing  of  their  products 
abroad. 

The  proposed  rates  are  based  upon  a 
flat  ad  valorem  rate  upon  wool  of  20  per 
cent.  Should  a  lower  or  higher  rate  be 
adopted,  the  rates  for  partly  and  wholly 
manufactured  products  would  be  low- 
ered or  raised  accordingly. 


INAUGURATION  OF  WILSON  AND  MARSHALL. 

Elaborate  Ceremonies— Inaugural  Addresses  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President — The  Cabinet. 


Woodrow  Wilson  was  on  March  4 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  Thomas  R.  Marshall  as 
Vice  President,  amid  scenes  of 
stirring  animation  and  with  impres- 
sive ceremonies,  marked  in  the  main 
by  simplicity,  and  yet  retaining  that 
degree  of  dignity,  with  some  of  the 
pomp  and  spectacular  display,  which 
attaches  to  the  induction  of  a  new 
chief  executive  of  the  nation.  The 
elaborate  ceremonies  of  the  day  fol- 
lowed a  fixed  program  covering 
practically  five  hours.  It  began  in 
the  morning  with  the  drive  of  the 
President,  President-elect  and  Vice 
President-elect  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol. 

The  inauguration  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Marshall  took  place  shortly 
after  noon  with   the   assembling  of 


the  new  Senate  and  the  swearing  in 
of  new  senators.  Following  this,  the 
chief  ceremony  of  the  day,  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Wilson,  oc- 
curred at  the  east  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Then  came  the  return  of  the 
presidential  party  to  the  White 
House  and  the  review  of  the  inau- 
gural parade,  lasting  well  along  into 
the  afternoon. 

President  Wilson  took  the  official 
oath  surrounded  by  his  entire  Cabi- 
net-to-be, the  Supreme  Court,  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, representatives  of  foreign  na- 
tions, officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  before  a  mighty  concourse  of 
spectators,  who  filled  every  available 
foot  of  the  great  plaza  fronting  the 
Capitol.  The  oath  was  administered 
by  Chief  Justice  White.    The  Presi- 
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dent  delivered  his  inaugural  clearly, 
but  his  voice  did  not  carry  far,  and 
comparatively  few  heard  the  whole 
address. 

Mr.  Taft,  in  accordance  with  the 
time-honored  custom,  accompanied 
his  successor  back  to  the  White 
House,  taking  his  leave  as  soon  as 
the  Executive  Mansion  was  reached. 
The  ex-President,  Mrs.  Taft  and  a 
party  of  friends  left  Washington  for 
Augusta,  Ga.,  at  3.30  p.  m. 

The  inauguration  parade  was 
splendid  and  impressive,  well  organ- 
ized and  well  handled.  But  it  was 
too  long,  as  are  all  inaugural  pa- 
rades, and  it  was  after  dark  before 
the  last  section  had  passed  the  re- 
viewing stand  in  the  brilliantly  illu- 
minated Court  of  Honor. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  IN- 
AUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

There  has  been  a  change  of  govern- 
ment. It  began  two  years  ago,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  became 
Democratic  by  a  decisive  majority.  It 
has  now  been  completed.  The  Senate 
about  to  assemble  will  also  be  Demo- 
cratic. The  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  have  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  Democrats.  What  does  the 
change  mean?  That  is  the  question  that 
is  uppermost  in  our  minds  today.  That 
is  the  question  I  am  going  to  try  to  an- 
swer, in  order,  if  I  may,  to  interpret  the 
occasion.  It  means  much  more  than  the 
mere  success  of  a  party.  The  success  of 
a  party  means  little  except  when  the 
nation  is  using  that  party  for  a  large  and 
definite  purpose.  No  one  can  mistake 
the  purpose  for  which  the  nation  now 
seeks  to  use  the  Democratic  party.  It 
seeks  to  use  it  to  interpret  a  change  in 
its  own  plans  and  point  of  view.  Some 
old  things  with  which  we  had  grown 
familiar,  and  which  had  begun  to  creep 
into  the  very  habit  of  our  thought  and 
of  our  lives,  have  altered  their  aspect  as 
we  have  latterly  looked  critically  upon 
them,  with  fresh,  awakened  eyes;  have 
dropped  their  disguises  and  shown  them- 


selves alien  and  sinister.  Some  new 
things,  as  we  look  frankly  upon  them, 
willing  to  comprehend  their  real  char- 
acter, have  come  to  assume  the  aspect 
of  things  long  believed  in  and  familiar, 
stuff  of  our  own  convictions.  We  have 
been  refreshed  by  a  new  insight  into  our 
own  life. 

Life  Is  Very  Great 

We  see  that  in  many  things  that  life 
is  very  great.  It  is  incomparably  great 
in  its  material  aspects,  in  its  body  of 
wealth,  in  the  diversity  and  sweep  of  its 
energy,  in  the  industries  which  have 
been  conceived  and  built  up  by  the 
genius  of  individual  men  and  the  limit- 
less enterprise  of  groups  of  men.  It  is 
great,  also,  very  great,  in  its  moral  force. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  have  noble 
men  and  women  exhibited  in  more  strik- 
ing forms  the  beauty  and  the  energy  of 
sympathy  and  helpfulness  and  counsel  in^ 
their  efforts  to  rectify  wrong,  alleviate- 
suffering,  and  set  the  weak  in  the  wajr 
of  strength  and  hope.  We  have  built 
up,  moreover,  a  great  system  of  gov- 
ernment, which  has  stood  through  a. 
long  age  as  in  many  respects  a  modeF 
for  those  who  seek  to  set  liberty  upon 
foundations  that  will  endure  against 
fortuitous  change,  against  storm  and 
accident.  Our  life  contains  every  great 
thing,  and  contains  it  in  rich  abundance. 

But  the  evil  has  come  with  the  good,, 
and  much  fine  gold  has  been  corroded. 
With  riches  has  come  inexcusable  waste. 
We  have  squandered  a  great  part  of 
what  we  might  have  used,  and  have  not 
stopped  to  conserve  the  exceeding 
bounty  of  nature,  without  which  our 
genius  for  enterprise  would  have  been 
worthless  and  impotent,  scorning  to  be 
careful,  shamefully  prodigal  as  well  as 
admirably  efficient.  We  have  been 
proud  of  our  industrial  achievements, 
but  we  have  not  hitherto  stopped 
thoughtfully  enough  to  count  the  human 
cost,  the  cost  of  lives  snuffed  out,  of 
energies  overtaxed  and  broken,  the  fear- 
ful physical  and  spiritual  cost  to  the 
men  and  women  and  children  upon 
whom  the  dead  weight  and  burden  of  it 
all  has  fallen  pitilessly  the  years 
through.  The  groans  and  agony  of  it 
all  had  not  yet  reached  our  ears,  the 
solemn,  moving  undertone  of  our  life, 
coming  up  out  of  the  mines  and  fac- 
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tories  and  out  of  every  home  where  the 
struggle  had  its  intimate  and  familiar 
seat.  With  the  great  government  went 
many  deep  secret  things  which  we  too 
long  delayed  to  look  into  and  scrutinize 
with  candid,  fearless  eyes.  The  great 
government  we  loved  has  too  often  been 
made  use  of  for  private  and  selfish  pur- 
poses, and  those  who  used  it  had  for- 
gotten the  people. 

Duty  to  Correct  EviL 

At  last  a  vision  has  been  vouchsafed 
us  of  our  life  as  a  whole.  We  see  the 
bad  with  the  good,  the  debased  and  de- 
cadent with  the  sound  and  vital.  With 
this  vision  we  approach  new  affairs. 
Our  duty  is  to  cleanse,  to  reconsider,  to 
restore,  to  correct  the  evil  without  re- 
pairing the  good,  to  purify  and  human- 
ize every  process  of  our  common  life 
without  weakening  or  sentimentalizing 
it.  There  has  been  something  crude  and 
heartless  and  unfeeling  in  our  haste  to 
succeed  and  be  great.  Our  thought  has 
been  "Let  every  man  look  out  for  him- 
self, let  every  generation  look  out  for 
itself,"  while  we  reared  giant  machinery 
which  made  it  impossible  that  any  but 
those  who  stood  at  the  levers  of  control 
should  have  a  chance  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  We  had  not  forgotten  our 
morals.  We  remembered  well  enough 
that  we  had  set  up  a  policy  which  was 
meant  to  serve  the  humblest  as  well  as 
the  most  powerful,  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  standards  of  justice  and  fair  play, 
and  remembered  it  with  pride.  But  we 
were  very  heedless  and  in  a  hurry  to  be 
great.  We  have  come  now  to  the  sober 
second  thought.  The  scales  of  heedless- 
ness have  fallen  from  our  eyes.  We 
have  made  up  our  minds  to  square  every 
process  of  our  national  life  again  with 
the  standards  we  so  proudly  set  up  at 
the  beginning  and  have  always  carried 
at  our  hearts.  Our  work  is  a  work  of 
restoration. 

A  Pew  Errors  Adumbrated. 

We  have  itemized  with  some  degree 
of  particularity  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  altered  and  here  are  some  of  the 
chief  items:  A  tariff  which  cuts  us  off 
from  our  proper  part  in  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  violates  the  just  principles 
of  taxation,  and  makes  the  Government 
a  facile  instrument  in  the  hands  of  pri- 


vate interests;  a  banking  and  currency 
system  based  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
Government  to  sell  its  bonds  fifty  years 
ago  and  perfectly  adapted  to  concentrat- 
ing cash  and  restricting  credits;  an  in- 
dustrial system  which,  take  it  on  all  its 
sides,  financial  as  well  as  administrative, 
holds  capital  in  leading  strings,  restricts 
the  liberties  and  limits  the  opporttmities 
of  labor,  and  exploits  without  renewing 
or  conserving  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country;  a  body  of  agricultural  ac- 
tivities never  yet  given  the  efficiency  of 
great  business  undertakings  or  served 
as  it  should  be  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  science  taken  directly  to  the  farm, 
or  afforded  the  facilities  of  credit  best 
suited  to  its  practical  needs;  water- 
courses undeveloped,  waste  places  unre- 
claimed, forests  untended,  fast  disap- 
pearing without  plan  or  prospect  of  re- 
newal, unregarded  waste  heaps  at  every 
mine.  We  have  studied  as  perhaps  no 
other  nation  has  the  most  effective 
means  of  production,  but  we  have  not 
studied  cost  or  economy  as  we  should 
either  as  organizers  of  industry,  as 
statesmen,  or  as  individuals. 

Law  Should  Keep  Society  Sound. 

Nor  have  we  studied  and  perfected  the 
means  by  which  Government  may  be  put 
at  the  service  of  humanity,  in  safe- 
guarding the  health  of  the  nation,  the 
health  of  its  men  and  its  women  and  its 
children,  as  well  as  their  rights  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  This  is  no  senti- 
mental duty.  The  firm  basis  of  govern- 
ment is  justice,  not  pity.  These  arc 
matters  of  justice.  There  can  be  no 
equality  or  opportunity,  the  first  essen- 
tial of  justice  in  the  body  politic,  if  men 
and  women  and  children  be  not  shielded 
in  their  lives,  their  very  vitality,  from 
the  consequences  of  great  industrial  and 
social  processes  which  they  cannot  al- 
ter, control,  or  singly  cope  with.  So- 
ciety must  see  to  it  that  it  does  not  it- 
self crush  or  weaken  or  damage  its  own 
constituent  parts.  The  first  duty  of  law 
is  to  keep  sound  the  society  it  serves. 
Sanitary  laws,  pure  food  laws,  and  laws 
determining  conditions  of  labor  which 
individuals  are  powerless  to  determine 
for  themselves  are  intimate  parts  of  the 
very  business  of  justice  and  legal  effi- 
ciency. 

These    are    some    of    the    things   we 
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ought  to  do,  and  not  leave  the  others  un- 
done, the  old-fashioned,  never-to-be-neg- 
lected,  fundamental  safeguarding  of 
property  and  of  individual  right.  This 
is  the  high  enterprise  of  the  new  day: 
to  lift  everything  that  concerns  our  life 
as  a  nation  to  the  light  that  shines  from 
the  hearthiire  of  every  man's  conscience 
and  vision  of  the  right.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  we  should  do  this  as  partisans; 
it  is  inconceivable  we  should  do  it  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  as  they  are  or  in 
blind  haste.  We  shall  restore,  not  de- 
stroy. We  shall  deal  with  our  economic 
system  as  it  is  and  as  it  may  be  modi- 
fied, not  as  it  might  be  if  we  had  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper  to  write  upon;  and  step 
by  step  we  shall  make  it  what  it  should 
be,  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  question 
their  own  wisdom  and  seek  cotmsel  and 
knowledge,  not  shallow  self-satisfaction 
or  the  excitement  of  excursions  whither 
they  cannot  tell.  Justice,  and  only  jus- 
tice, shall  always  be  our  motto. 

A  Day  of  Dedication. 

And  yet  it  will  be  no  cool  process  of 
mere  science.  The  nation  has  been 
deeply  stirred,  stirred  by  a  solenm  pas- 
sion, stirred  by  the  knowledge  of  wrong, 
of  ideals  lost,  of  government  too  often 
debauched  and  made  an  instrument  of 
evil.  The  feelings  with  which  we  face 
this  new  age  of  right  and  opportunity 
sweep  across  our  heart-strings  like  some 
air  out  of  God's  own  presence,  where 
justice  and  mercy  are  reconciled  and  the 
judge  and  the  brother  are  one.  We 
know  our  task  to  be  no  mere  task  of 
politics,  but  a  task  which  shall  search  us 
through  and  through,  whether  we  be 
able  to  understand  our  time  and  the 
need  of  our  people,  whether  we  be  in- 
deed their  spokesmen  and  interpreters, 
whether  we  have  the  pure  heart  to  com- 
prehend and  the  rectified  will  to  choose 
our  high  course  of  action. 

This  is  not  a  day  of  triumph;  it  is  a 
day  of  dedication.  Here  muster,  not  the 
forces  of  party,  but  the  forces  of  hu- 
manity. Men's  hearts  wait  upon  us; 
men's  lives  hang  in  the  balance;  men's 
hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  what  we  will 
do.  Who  shall  live  up  to  the  great 
trust?  Who  dares  fail  to  try?  I  sum- 
mon all  honest  men,  all  patriotic,  all  for- 
ward-looking men,  to  my  side.  God 
helping  me,  I  will  not  fail  them,  if  they 
will  but  counsel  and  sustain  me! 


ADDRESS  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT 
MARSHALL. 

The  proprieties  of  this  occasion  prob- 
ably require  a  few  words  from  one  who 
IS  grateful  to  the  American  people  for 
the  honor  heretofore  done  him  and  this 
day  consummated.  No  senator  has,  I 
trust,  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  ne- 
cessities in  the  way  of  tact  and  courtesy 
now  devolving  upon  me  than  I  myself. 
I  offer  no  surety  as  to  my  discharge  of 
duties  other  than  a  personal  pledge  that 
I  will  seek  to  familiarize  myself  with 
them  and  will  endeavor  always  to  exer- 
cise that  complaisance  and  forbearance 
which  are  essential  to  him  who  ably  pre- 
sides over  great  debates  upon  great  pub- 
lic questions  by  great  men. 

Would  Look  at  All  Sides. 

Divergent  views  relative  to  this  body 
would  be  less  divergent  if  the  American 
people  would  come  to  realize  that  on  all 
sides  of  real  questions  much  may  truth- 
fully be  said.  Such  an  attitude  of  the 
public  mind  would  eliminate  the  view 
that  this  body  is  distinctively  deliberate 
and  not  thoroughly  patriotic.  Charges 
of  bad  faith  based  upon  an  attitude  of 
mind  or  upon  conduct  should  never  be 
made  until  it  is  clearly  established  that 
the  resultant  action  is  the  outcome  of 
personal  interest  or  improper  and  dis- 
honorable business  or  social  relations. 

Your  action  has  not  always  met  with 
universal  approval,  but  up  to  this  good 
hour  no  workable  substitute  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  functions  of  this  body  has 
been  proposed.  It  is  not  needful  for  me 
here  and  now  to  accept  a  brief  in  your 
defence.  This  body  will  continue  to 
stand  not  because  of  its  presiding  officer, 
but  because  of  the  patriotism  and  intel- 
ligence of  its  constituent  members  and 
their  devotion  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Government  Harness;  Senate  Blindera. 
To  my  mind,  government  is  the  har- 
ness with  which  a  people  draws  its  load 
of  civilization.  If  the  harness  be  prop- 
erly adjusted,  the  load,  though  heavy, 
will  be  drawn  with  ease  and  no  part  of 
the  people  will  be  galled  The  Senate  is 
the  blinders,  intended  to  keep  the  people 
from  shsring  at  imaginary  dangers  and 
toppling  into  the  ditch  our  system  of 
government.     So   long  as   the   blinders 
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serve  this  purpose  they  are  a  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  harness,  but  if  they  be 
drawn  so  closely  to  the  eyes  as  to  pre- 
vent the  seeing  of  real  dangers,  then 
they  should  either  be  spread  or  done 
away  with  entirely.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  we  can  so  adjust  our 
blinders  as  to  meet  new  conditions  and 
render  us  sanely  responsive  to  every 
reasonable  demand  of  the  people  with- 
out disturbing  any  of  the  checks  and 
balances  of  our  system  of  government 
and  preserving  with  loyalty  and  fidelity 
the  ancient  ideals  of  the  Republic. 

Senate  Guardian  of  People's  Honor. 

With  neither  right  nor  desire  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
President  so  soon  to  be,  I  beg  the  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  that  whatever 
diverse  views  may  be  held  relative  to 
the  work  of  this  body  all  persons  are 
agreed  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  singularly 
the  guardian  of  the  people's  honor;  that 
more  and  more,  as  righteousness  is  ex- 
alted among  this  people,  the  idea  is  be- 
coming more  firmly  fixed  that  it  is  not 
vast  territory,  great  wealth  nor  large 
learning  which  mark  the  real  status  of 
America;  that  America  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  golden  metewand  of  honor; 
and,  as  the  idea  in  her  formation  was 
the  inherent  right  of  men  to  rule  them- 
selves, that  now  she  can  ill  afford  to 
announce  this  doctrine  in  her  own  land 
and  renounce  it  for  an  instrument  of 
oppression  in  other  lands. 

Varied  Views  of  Honor. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  fixed  stand- 
ard of  honor  outside  the  dictionary. 
The  gambler  may  hold  it  to  consist  in 
paying  his  gaming  debts;  the  member  of 
the  smart  set,  in  divorcing  his  neigh- 
bor's wife  before  taking  her  unto  him- 
self; the  senator,  in  eliminating  person- 
alities. But  when  we  enter  the  chancel- 
leries of  the  world  and  submit  to  their 
judgments  not  only  our  right  to  be  but 
our  right  to  be  respected  we  can  hope 
to  be  measured  in  but  one  way;  and  we 
must  be  able  to  show  that  the  solemn 
treaty  obligations  of  this  republic  will 
be  kept  with  the  same  scrupulous  hon- 
esty, both  of  spirit  and  letter,  whether 
made  with  the  humblest  people  of  this 


continent  struggling  for  self-government 
or  with  the  mightiest  monarch  of  the 
old  world.  This  high  sense  of  honor 
constitutes  the  panopoly  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Armies  and  battleships 
furnish  no  substitute  for  it.  These  are 
valuable  but  the  people  never  intended 
that  authority  should  use  them  as  acces- 
sories to  a  burglar's  kit. 

A  Fervent  Hope  for  Peace. 

If  anyone  in  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  either  in  violation  of  treaty 
obligations  or  the  manifest  purpose  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  has  taken  aught 
while  this  body  was  deliberating,  it  is 
your  duty  to  ascertain  all  facts  thereto. 
And  if  wrong  or  injustice  has  been  done, 
even  to  the  humblest  republic,  let  this 
people  be  brave  enough  and  sufficiently 
honest  to  make  reparation.  The  real 
greatness  of  this  republic  rests  upon  its 
unsullied  honor  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  body  to  search  down  rumors  of 
bad  faith  and  dishonesty  and  rectify 
wrong  wherever  wrong  is  discovered. 

Here  in  this  most  sacred  spot  where 
war  has  been  made  and  peace  declared, 
here  in  the  presence  of  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
the  civilized  world,  here,  within  the 
hearing  of  the  beauty,  culture  and  rip- 
ened statecraft  of  his  own  land,  may  one 
humble  American  express  the  hope  be- 
fore he  enters  upon  a  four-years'  silence 
that  all  our  diplomacy  may  spell  peace 
with  all  peoples,  justice  for  all  Govern- 
ments and  righteousness  the  world 
around. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CABINET. 

President  Wilson's  cabinet,  as 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  March  5,  is 
as  follows: 

Secretary  of  State,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  of  Nebraska. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William 
Gibbs  McAdoo,  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  War,  Lindley  M.  Gar- 
rison, of  New  Jersey. 

Attorney  General,  James  Clark  Mc- 
Reynolds,  of  Tennessee. 

Postmaster  General,  Albert  Sidney 
Burleson,  of  Texas. 
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Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Josephus  Dan- 
iels, of  North  Carolina. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin 
Knight  Lane,  of  California. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  David 
Franklin  Houston,  of  Missouri. 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  William  C. 
Redfield,  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  William  Bauchop 
Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Cabinet  is  made  up  of  men  of 
varied  experience.  Each  member  is 
about  50  years  of  age.  Mr.  Bryan 
is  too  widely  known  to  require  par- 
ticular notice.  Mr.  McAdoo,  a  na- 
tive of  Marietta,  Ga.,  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  country's  best-informed 
public  men  in  matters  relating  to 
transportation.  He  built  and 
eiquipped  and  has  ever  since  oper- 
ated the  Hudson  River  tunnels  un- 
der many  difficulties.  Mr.  Garrison 
has  been  vice-chancellor  of  the  New 
Jersey  Chancery  Court  since  1888, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  unusual 
administrative  ability.  He  was  born 
in  Camden,  N.  J.  Mr.  McReynolds 
is  a  native  of  Elkton,  Ky.,  and  has 
achieved  fame  through  his  connec- 
tion with  the  government  suit 
against  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. He  was  formerly  a  Professor 
of  Law  in  Vanderbilt  University. 
Mr.  Burleson  is  a  native  of  Texas, 
and  has  served  seven  terms  in  Con- 
gress from  that  state.  Mr.  Daniels, 
who  was  born  in  North  Carolina, 
has  been  an  editor  of  newspapers  in 
that  state,  and  was  press  agent  in- 
chief  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  last  year.  Mr.  Lane  was 
born  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
1864,  going  to  California  at  an  early 
age.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
since  1905.  Mr.  Houston  was  borh 
in  North  Carolina,  and  was  formerly 
President     of     the     University     of 


Texas,  and  recently  Chancellor  of 
Washington  University  of  St.  Louis. 
For  two  years  he  was  President  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas.  Mr.  Redfield 
was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  a  man- 
ufacturer of  iron  and  steel  forgings, 
and  has  served  one  term  in  Con- 
gress. He  has  taken  an  active  part 
m  recent  tariff  legislation  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
the  newly-created  Department  of 
Labor,  was  born  in  Blantyre,  Scot- 
land, in  1862,  and  was  brought  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1870.  He  began  his 
working  career  as  a  miner  and  al- 
ways has  been  active  in  trade  union 
affairs.  For  eight  years,  from  1900, 
he  was  international  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 


THE  COTTON  SCHEDULE. 
Opinions  of  Various  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers. 

On  the  fine  counts,  we  are  up  against 
competition  from  the  other  side.  On 
our  Payne-Aldrich  schedule,  we  import 
goods  and  yarns,  say  100/2  ply  and 
above,  at  less  than  we  can  afford  to 
make  them  here,  and  would  like,  of 
course,  additional  protection  on  these 
extreme  fine  numbers. 

Just  at  the  present  time  the  demand 
seems  to  be  for  heavy  goods,  but  if  it 
should  swing  to  the  fine  end  again,  we 
would  be  out  of  the  competition. 


Our  conviction  is  that  full  protection 
must  be  given  to  our  manufacturers  of 
the  higher  grades  of  textiles  where  the 
percentage  of  labor  cost  is-  large. 

Even  with  more  co-operation  from 
labor  in  efficiency  methods,  the  struggle 
would  probably  be  a  losing  one  to  the 
United  States,  on  the  present  wage  basis 
in  event  of  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  tariff. 


While  we  agree  the  Parker  bill  is  con- 
siderably of  an  improvement  over  the 
Underwood  bill,  yet  we  do  not  feel  as 
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though  protection  would  be  ample,  es- 
pecially on  the  finer  end 

On  page  444,  table  136,  in  the  Tariff 
Board's  Report,  the  cost  in  the  United 
States  of  sample  No.  91  is  given  as  25.27 
cents  per  linear  yard  in  comparison  wnth 
the  English  selling  price  of  19.97  cents. 

Since  the  Tariff  Board  made  its  re- 
port, the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  increased  by  a  re- 
duction of  two  hours  in  the  working 
week,  and  a  flat  increase  in  wages  of  10 
per  cent.  This  amounts,  we  find,  to 
about  1.89  cents  per  yard.  If  to  this  we 
add  interest  on  the  investment,  which 
was  omitted  in  the  Tariff  Board's  report, 
and  which  amounts  to  .75  cents  per 
yard,  it  results  in  a  total  cost  of  27.91 
cents  per  yard  for  manufacturing  sample 
No.  91  in  Massachusetts  today. 


Fancy  weaves  are  made  extensively  in 
New  England,  and  especially  in  New 
Bedford.  This  mill,  for  instance,  has 
more  than  half  of  its  looms  on  dobby 
weaves.  Mr.  Parker,  in  his  letter  to  the 
committee,  advocates  an  additional  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  on  dobbies  and  10  per 
cent,  on  jacquards.  There  should  be  an 
additional  duty  on  this  class  of  fabric, 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  more  skill,  bet- 
ter weavers,  and  consequently  higher 
cost  to  the  mill. 

We  are  anxious  to  get  the  best  bill 
we  can,  but  as  I  stated,  it  is  going  to  hit 
us  pretty  hard  at  the  best. 

Regarding  extreme  fine  yarns,  I  think 
you  have  found  in  your  investigation  of 
the  lace  industry  that  these  can  now  be 
imported  on  a  competitive  basis. 


Print  cloths  come  within  the  range  of 
cotton  cloth,  yarns  20s  to  39s,  class  i, 
and  are  dutiable  in  the  Parker  bill  at  15 
per  cent. 

With  the  present  price  of  cloth  say  28 
cents  per  pound,  the  duty  would  figure 
4  2/10  cents.  This  figure,  I  think,  might 
be  considered  sufficient  protection  if 
honestly  figured,  provided  the  duty  was 
specific.  But  the  price  of  cloth  varies 
considerably  and  it  is  among  the  possi- 
bilities that  it  might  drop  to  21  cents  a 
pound  on  the  same  labor  cost.    At  that 


price  the  duty  would  be  3  15/100  cents 
per  pound  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  too 
close. 

When  in  Washington  in  January,  I 
had  several  talks  with  Mr.  Parker,  and 
he  told  me  that  his  labor  cost  for  print 
cloths  was  5  1/2  cents  per  pound  and 
mine  is  7  1/4  cents.  He  is,  therefore, 
beating  me  in  labor  cost,  on  which  the 
duty  should  be  levied,  i  3/4  cents  per 
pound.  This  is  a  fixed  advantage  and 
not  subject  to  the  tariff,  so  that  while  I 
am  satisfied  with  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  28  cents,  which  equals  4  2/10  cents 
per  pound  when  cloth  gets  to  21  cents 
with  its  3/15/100  cents  per  pound  pro- 
tection, Mr.  Parker  will  have  a  4  9/10 
cents  protection,  which  is  all  that  I  want 
on  28  cent  cloth. 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  specific  tariff 
is  much  better  than  an  ad  valorem. 

That  when  I  need  4  1/2  cents  per 
pound  specific  duty  on  print  cloths, 
which  I  can  only  get  on  a  4  cent  market 
for  cloth,  when  cloth  gets  to  3c.  on  the 
proposed  Parker  bill,  I  am  only  pro- 
tected 3  cents  per  pound,  while  Mr. 
Parker  has  with  his  advantage  in  cost, 
all  the  protection  which  would  satisfy 
me. 

It  looks  like  a  bill  favoring  the 
Southern  manufacturer  of  print  cloths, 
and  in  my  opinion  an  ad  valorem  tariff 
should  not  be  based  on  the  lowest  cost 
section  of  production.  It  would  be  more 
fair  to  make  it  at  least  on  the  average 
between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  pro- 
ducing costs. 

The  range  of  yarns  in  the  Parker  bill 
relating  to  print  cloths  which  is  class  i 
— Cotton  Cloth  containing  yarns  20s  to 
30s — should  be  changed  to  read  20s  to 
38s. 

I  have  studied  them  (the  schedules) 
and  fail  to  see  the  reason  for  less  pro- 
tection on  the  cloth  than  on  the  yams 
from  which  it  is  made.  For  instance,  30 
per  cent,  on  grey  cloth,  class  i,  made  of 
lOOs  or  over,  the  duty  on  yarns  of  these 
numbers  is  placed  at  35  per  cent.;  and 
again  in  class  i,  the  duty  is  increased  5 
per  cent,  by  advancing  the  conditions  of 
the  cloth  in  each  of  the  groups  of  num- 
bers, with  the  exception  of  lOOs  and 
over,  where  the  difference  is  10  per  cent 
You  will  notice  that  in  the  other  classes. 
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where  the  condition  is  advanced  that  the 
diflFerence  is  5  per  cent,  on  these  num- 
bers. 

40s  to  50s  yam  has  5  per  cent,  more 
protection  than  cloth  composed  of  these 
numbers  of  yarn.  This  and  "lOOs  and 
over"  are  the  two  worst  groups.  The 
IOCS  and  over  in  class  i  we  cannot  live 
under,  if  the  demand  for  these  numbers 
in  plain  goods  supercedes  the  present 
market  conditions. 

Where  the  basis  for  adjusting  the  tar- 
iflF  is  on  the  numbers  of  yarn  which  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth  and 
the  count  of  threads  per  inch  is  .disre- 
garded, it  is  possible  for  two  pieces  of 
cloth  to  be  made  of  the  same  yarns  and 
one  of  a  light  construction  of  threads 
per  inch  to  be  fully  protected  while  the 
heavier  construction  with  its  higher 
percentage  of  labor  cost  will  not  have 
a  sufficient  protection. 

One  other  feature  that  should  not  be 
overlooked,  is  the  protection  of  the 
manufacturer  who  uses  our  goods  to 
make  into  garments.  If  we  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  a  bill  that  would 
allow  us  to  manufacture  cloth  and  sell 
at  a  profit,  and  the  garments — say  shirts 
for  example— could  be  imported  cheaper 
than  they  could  be  made  here,  we  would 
lose  the  market  for  our  goods  and  in 
this  way  not  receive  the  benefits  we  an- 
ticipated. 

In  answer  to  3'our  inquiry  as  to  my 
opinion  on  the  Parker  schedule  and  its 
bearings  on  the  cotton  industry,  if  it 
should  be  adopted  by  Congress,  I  wish 
to  state  that  as  a  whole  it  has  been 
worked  out  with  very  good  judgment  in 
classifying  the  yarns  as  to  fineness,  and 
cloths  as  to  weaves  and  graduating  the 
duties  accordingly.  This  principle 
agrees  fully  with  my  views,  and  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  Under- 
wood bill. 

The  proposed  duties  up  to  No.  60s 
will  enable  us  to  exist  in  competition 
with  England,  but  when  the  next  grad- 
uation, 60-100,  is  reached,  the  finer 
counts  can  be  landed  here  duty  paid  for 
less  than  production  cost  here.  From  7$ 
to  100  there  should  be  at  least  5  per 
cent,  more  duty  than  50  to  75  i^  the  finer 
mills  are  to  keep  on  making  fine  counts. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  from  i 
to  15  the  duty  could  be  lowered  without 


hurting  the  business  on  coarse  carded 
yarns,  because  cotton  is  the  principal 
item  of  cost. 

It  is  a  fact  that  today  2-ply  yarns  from 
70s  up  can  be  imported  here  for  less 
money  than  we  can  produce  them,  and 
duties  on  these  numbers  at  present  are 
not  protective  at  all,  and  should  be 
rather  increased  than  reduced  to  put  fine 
goods  mills  on  as  good  a  competitive 
basis  as  the  coarse  mills. 

Pile  weaves,  double  warp  piques  or 
welts,  gauze  and  lenos,  should  be  put  in 
Class  III,  same  as  jacquards,  because  on 
these  weaves  weavers  can  run  even  less 
looms  than  on  damasks. 

As  a  general  principle  I  do  not  believe 
in  ad  valorem  duties.  Specific  duties  ar- 
ranged on  a  similar  classification  could 
be  just  as  easily  figured  out,  and  would 
prevent  trickery  on  the  part  of  import- 
ers and  exporters,  which  has  always  ex- 
isted more  or  less.  Specific  duties  would 
also  be  more  equitable  in  the  case  of 
price  fluctuations  of  raw  materials,  for 
example,  if  cotton  ever  should  be  cheap 
again  the  ad  valorem  item  on  low  cotton 
would  work  against  the  American  spin- 
ner, and  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. 


After  carefully  studying  the  rates  pro- 
posed in  the  Parker  schedule,  I  feel  as 
though  the  coarser  numbers  of  yarn  arc 
considerably  better  protected  than  the 
fine  counts. 

Numbers  up  to  40s  may  possibly  be 
considered  on  a  competitive  basis,  allow- 
ing a  fair  margin  of  profit  in  competi- 
tion, when  the  yarn  market  is  active^ 
with  plenty  of  business,  but  on  the  num- 
bers above  40s,  the  proposed  rates  are 
not  sufficient.  In  order  to  bring  num- 
bers from  60s  to  loos  to  a  level  with  the 
coarser  counts,  the  duty  should  be  40  per 
cent,  or  more. 

Even  under  the  present  tariff  fine 
count  imported  yarns  are  selling  at  prac- 
tically our  costs. 


Chairman  Underwood  wears  an  Italian 
made  hat,  which  costs  70  cents  to  make 
in  that  country  and  carries  a  duty  of  40 
cents.  He  paid  $5  for  the  hat  and  yet 
he  thinks  the  removal  of  the  Tariff 
would  be  a  benefit. — Norwich  (Conn.) 
Bulletin. 
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TARIFF  MAKERS  AT  WORK. 

Sweeping  Reductions  Proposed— Senate  Tariff  Committee  in  the 
Hands  of  Southern  Men  Opposed  to  Protection- 
Hitting  the  Farmers— Workmen  and 
Manufacturers. 

From  Our  Washington  Correspondent, 


•  Washington,  March  25,  191 3. 
The  prospect  now  is  that  the 
Democrats  will  have  their  tariff  bill 
ready  for  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  early  in  April.  They 
are  preparing  a  single  measure;  but 
Mr.  Underwood  says  that  it  will  re- 
main for  the  caucus  to  determine 
whether  that  shall  be  divided  into  a 
separate  measure  for  each  schedule, 
or  be  introduced  as  a  single  bill.  If 
■divided  into  sixteen  bills  it  will  con- 
sume much  more  time  in  getting 
through  Congress  than  if  introduced 
as  one  measure.  Mr.  Underwood 
and  other  of  the  leaders  would  like 
to  save  the  time  and  hasten  the 
passage  of  the  legislation,  because  of 
the  benefit  to  business  in  settling 
what  is  to  be  done.  But  there  is 
fear  of  trouble  in  the  Senate,  which 
they  think  may  more  easily  be  over- 
come by  separate  bills  which  would 
allow  less  latitude  for  combinations. 
What  will  be  done  by  the  caucus  de- 
pends on  the  outlook  at  the  time  it 
Is  held.  Like  other  Democratic 
theories  the  one  in  regard  to  a  sep- 
arate bill  for  each  schedule  rests  on 
no  foundation  other  than  that  of 
convenience  in  getting  through 
these  "revenue"  measures. 

The  Senate  Reorganization. 

The  methods  followed  in  reorgan- 
izing the  Senate  so  as  to  give  the 


Democrats  control,  have  not  con- 
tributed to  harmony.  The  recogni- 
tion of  seniority  in  the  assignment  of 
members  to  committees  was  neither 
abandoned  nor  adhered  to.  Mr. 
Simmons,  of  North  Carolina,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Penrose  as  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  but  its 
work,  so  far  as  financial  legislation  is 
concerned,  was  turned  over  to  a  new 
committee  on  banking  and  currency, 
of  which  Mr.  Owen  of  Oklahoma  is 
chairman.  The  Finance  Committee 
is  now  limited  to  the  tariff,  but  it  has 
been  made  up  in  a  way  satisfactory 
to  the  radical  Democrats.  The 
Democratic  members  other  than  the 
chairman  are:  Stone  of  Missouri, 
who  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  is  a 
fervent  Free  Trader;  Williams  of 
Mississippi,  the  most  radical  Free 
Trader  in  the  Senate;  Johnson  of 
Maine;  Shively  of  Indiana,  a  new 
member,  who  has  a  Free  Trade 
record:  Smith  of  Georgia,  another 
new  member  with  a  strenuous  Free 
Trade  record;  Thomas  of  Colorado, 
a  new  member  of  the  Senate,  who 
was  born  in  Georgia;  James  of  Ken- 
tucky, another  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  comes  from  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  is 
a  radical:  Hughes  of  New  Jersey, 
who  also  comes  from  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee:  and 
Gore  of  Okl^oma,  who  was  born  in 
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Mississippi  and  educated  in  that 
State  and  in  Tennessee  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Populist  National 
Convention  in  1896,  and  was  de- 
feated for  Congress  as  a  candidate 
on  that  ticket  in  Texas  in  1898.  Mr. 
Gore  is  a  radical  Free  Trader  and  is 
frequently  called  to  the  White  House 
to  consult  with  President  Wilson. 

The  South  in  Control 

Seven  of  the  ten  Democrats  on  the 
committee  are  Southern  born  Free 
Traders,  and  the  other  three  Demo- 
crats are  safely  on  that  side  of  the 
fence.  Of  the  seven  Republicans,  La 
FoUette  is,  as  was  shown  in  the  last 
Congress,  in  favor  of  a  low  tariff  and 
he  is  one  of  the  men  whom  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  called  to  the  White 
House  for  consultation.  The  other 
Republican  members  —  Penrose, 
Lodge,  McCumber,  Smoot,  Gallinger 
and  Qark,  are  sound  Protectionists. 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  House  meas- 
ures will  meet  with  no  obstacles  in 
the  Senate  committee,  but  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  the  Senate  is 
small,  and  Martin  of  Virginia,  who 
was  deprived  of  the  leadership  in  the 
Senate;  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  who  was 
driven  out  of  the  office  of  President 
pro  tem,  and  Tillman  who  was  re- 
fused the  chairmanship  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  which  he  was 
entitled  by  seniority,  and  some 
others  have  been  greatly  irritated, 
and  there  is  fear  of  the  result.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  however,  thinks  La 
FoUette,  Poindexter  and  Bristow  can 
be  relied  upon  for  help  if  needed. 
The  patronage  will  not  be  distributed 
to  any  great  extent  until  after  the 
tariff  bills  have  become  laws.  It  is 
probable  that  the  House  committees, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  will 
not  be  named,  and  everything  will  be 


done  to  put  through  the  bills  as 
formed  in  committee.  Chairman 
Underwood  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  consults  frequently  with 
President  Wilson,  and  the  tariff  bill 
is  being  framed  to  meet  his  views. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  in  the  control  of  Southern  men,  as 
is  the  Senate  Committee,  and  of  the 
42  important  committees  in  the  Sen- 
ate 25  have  Southern  men  for  chair- 
men. Every  important  committee  in 
the  last  House,  with  one  exception, 
had  a  Southern  man  for  chairman. 
But  the  Southern  States  have  only 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  less  proportion 
of  its  wealth,  while  nearly  one-half  of 
the  population  is  made  up  of  negroes 
who  are  practically  denied  the  fran- 
chise and  a  right  to  hold  office.  Evi- 
dently the  control  of  the  government 
by  the  South  is  almost  if  not  quite 
as  great  as  it  was  in  the  Free  Trade 
days  before  the  war.  The  Walker 
tariff  of  1846  is  now  the  model  which 
the  Democrats  keep  in  view. 

What  the  House  Committee  Haa  Done. 
Nothing  positive  is  given  out  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but 
the  members  say  that  they  have 
adopted,  to  a  large  extent,  the  bills 
passed  by  the  last  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  wool  question  has 
been  up  in  committee,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Bryan  has  spoken  in  favor  of 
free  wool,  but  Mr.  Underwood  has 
the  support  of  the  President  in  favor 
of  a  "revenue  duty"  on  wool,  prob- 
ably the  same  as  in  the  Underwood 
bill  in  the  last  Congress,  20  per  cent. 
That  will  mean  comparatively  small 
protection  for  manufactured  goods, 
and  representatives  oi  that  industry, 
who  have  appeared  here,  say  that 
many  thousands  of  working  people 
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have  already  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, because  the  manufacturers 
are  afraid  to  produce  for  future  sales 
for  fear  of  the  flood  of  European 
goods.      Many    orders    have    been 
taken  by   European  houses   contin- 
gent on  the  passage  of  the  law  re- 
ducing duties.     A  few  months  ago 
nearly    200,000    persons    were    em- 
ployed in  the  woolen  industry,  and 
another  vast  army  in  producing  wool. 
When    the  Democrats  get    through 
with  legislating  it  is  probable  that  at 
least  one-half  if  not  a  much  greater 
number  will  be  looking  for  some- 
thing else  to  do.    There  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  imports  of  cot- 
ton  goods,— the   total   for  the  last 
calendar  year  was   $68,000,000  and 
has  exceeded  $66,000,000  every  year 
under  the  new  tariff,  but  was  $49,- 
000,000  in  1904  and  less  in  1905,— 
and  will  be  twice  as  much  under  the 
rates  tentatively  agreed  upon  by  the 
committee    for    revenue    purposes. 
Boots  and  shoes  will  go  on  the  free 
list.     Sugar  will  be  put  on  the  free 
list    by    the    House,    but   it    is    not 
thought  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
destroy  that  great  and  growing  in- 
dustry.   It  is  admitted  by  a  member 
of  the  committee  that  paper  now  free 
from  Canada  will  be  put  on  the  free 
list  so  as  to  admit  it  free  from  every 
other   country.      Chemicals,    metals, 
etc.,  will  be  slaughtered  as  was  pro- 
posed in  the  last  Housq. 

Hitting  the  Farmers. 
The  Agricultural  Department  re- 
ports that  staple  crops,  wheat,  etc, 
are  over  21  per  cent,  lower  than  a 
year  ago.  Consumers  do  not  profit 
from  the  reduction,  but  farmers  feel 
the  loss,  and  they  will  get  a  much 
greater  blow  under  the  new  tariff. 
Farm  products  are  to  go  on  the  free 
list,  and  a  sop  is  to  be  offered  to  the 


farmers  by  putting  agricultural  ma- 
chinery,  bagging,   implements,   etc, 
on  the  free  list,  the  same  as  was  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  passed  by  the  last 
House.    That  will  be  a  tremendous 
'*boom"  for  Canada  which  has  been 
increasing    instead    of    diminishing 
rates  on  American  goods.    The  Ag- 
ricuhural    department    reports    that 
farm  wages  have  increased  on  the 
average,  in  the  entire  country,  34  per 
cent,  since  1902  and  over  7  per  cent, 
in    two    years.      But    the    average 
wages  paid  in  that  industry  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  and  other  Southern 
States  that  are  framing  this  tariff  bill 
is  much  less  than  one-half  the  aver- 
age paid  in  the  North,  and  less  than 
one-third     the     average     in     many 
Northern  States.    That  is  why  the 
Southern   men,    growing  cotton,   in 
the  nature  of  a  monopoly,  can  afford 
to  vote  for  free  trade  for  the  North- 
ern farmer.    At  least  they  think  they 
can,  but  time  will  show  them  their 
mistake. 

The  Cost  of  Living. 

Little  is  said  now  about  reducing 
the  cost  of  living.  Representative 
Mott  of  New  York  a  few  days  ago 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  London  Economist, 
the  average  of  prices  in  Free  Trade 
England  increased  7  per  cent,  last 
year,  and  more  in  the  previous  year. 
The  same  advance  has  taken  place  m 
other  countries,  but  only  in  the 
United  States  has  there  been  a  steady 
advance  in  wages.  The  Democrats 
by  their  legislation  will  stop  that  ad- 
vance. They  appropriated  in  the  last 
Congress  $86,860,049  more  than  was 
ever  appropriated  by  a  Republican 
Congress,  though  they  appealed  for 
votes  because  of  the  alleged  "profli- 
gate waste"  of  a  Republican  Con- 
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gress.  They  cut  the  appropriation 
for  the  navy  so  that  the  deterioration 
in  the  vessels  will  be  greater  than 
will  be  made  up  by  new  ones — going 
backwards  instead  of  forwards.  Now 
they  will  add  to  such  work  by  invit- 
ing greater  imports,  though  the  aver- 
age ad  valorem  duty  on  all  imports 
last  year  was  the  lowest  since  1861, 
when  the  imports  per  capita  were  a 
mere  fraction  of  what  they  were  last 
year.  The  average  rate  of  duty  on 
all  imports  so  far  this  year  is  6  per 
cent,  less  than  the  average  in  1850 
under  the  Walker  tariff,  which  shows 


how  ridiculous  is  the  outcry  for  a 
lower  tariff.  Nearly  59  per  cent,  of 
all  the  imports  in  December  were 
free  of  duty. 

Reports  received  in  this  city  show 
that  the  Germans  and  other  foreign- 
ers are  preparing  to  greatly  increase 
their  exports  to  the  United  States 
when  the  new  tariff  goes  into  effect; 
and  orders  are  being  taken  here  for 
that  purpose.  An  income  tax  bill  to 
produce  $100,000,000  is  in  prepara- 
tion to  go  with  the  tariff  reduction. 
Americans  are  to  pay  the  taxes  in- 
stead of  foreigners. 


TARIFF  DUTIES  AND  PRICES. 

Extracts  From  Speech  of  Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Ohio,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


I  desire  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  tariff 
duties  upon  retail  prices.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  most  salient  fact  brought 
out  during  the  hearings  was  the  wide 
difference  between  the  producer's  and 
the  retail  price  of  commodities  in  this 
country,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
the  grossest  misapprehension  exists 
among  people  even  of  the  highest  intel- 
ligence as  to  the  effect  of  tariff  duties 
upon  the  price  that  the  consumer  pays 
for  any  article  used  in  his  daily  life. 
The  testimony  throughout  shows  that 
the  retail  price — that  is,  the  price  the 
consumer  has  to  pay — of  articles  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  not  only  in  the 
factory  but  on  the  farm  as  well,  is  in 
most  instances  from  two  to  three  and, 
in  some  cases,  even  many  more  times  as 
high  as  the  price  the  farmer  or  the 
manufacturer  gets  for  the  same  article. 
I  quote  two  instances  only  to  show  the 
truth  of  this  general  statement: 

On  page  2666  of  the  hearings  as  first 
published  there  is  a  table  which  shows 
that    the    average    wholesale    price    of 


oranges  on  January  16,  1913,  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh 
was  less  than  17  cents  a  dozen,  while 
the  retail  price  was  more  than  43  cents 
a  dozen. 

An  interesting  instance  of  the  wide 
diversity  between  the  wholesale  and  re- 
tail price  of  manufactured  articles  is  to 
be  found  on  page  3171-  A  Mr.  Chase, 
a  large  cotton  manufacturer  in  Massa- 
chusetts, detailed  to  the  committee  a 
sale  made  by  him  of  50,000  yards  of  cot- 
ton cloth  to  a  retailer  at  8  1/2  cents  a 
yard.     He  says: 

"I  could,  at  8  1/2  cents,  get  possibly 
a  little  over  a  cent  a  yard  profit,  but  I 
sold  the  goods.  The  man  hurried  me  a 
good  deal  for  delivery.  I  went  to  the 
city  where  the  merchant  did  business  a 
short  time  afterwards  and  went  into  the 
store  and  wandered  around,  until  I  came 
to  the  counter  and  recognized  the  goods 
that  I  had  made.  I  asked  the  clerk  how 
much  it  was,  and  I  found  it  was  then 
selling  for  25  cents  a  yard." 

Must  it  not  be  apparent  that  the  duty 
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on  oranges  or  cotton  cloth  or  on  any 
article  where  the  difference  between  the 
wholesale  price  and  the  retail  price  is  so 
great  can  have  only  an  infinitesimal  ef- 
fect upon  the  price  the  consumer  pays? 

Take  the  case  of  coffee,  another  arti- 
cle of  daily  use,  upon  which  there  is  no 
duty  at  all — and  we  are  the  only  country 
in  the  civilized  world  that  does  not  tax 
coffee.  I  have  not  the  figures  at  hand 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  during 
which  I  understand  that  coffee  has 
largely  increased  in  price,  but  for  the  lo 
years  previous  the  average  price  of 
coffee  landed  at  any  port  in  the  United 
States,  prepared  and  ready  for  con- 
sumption, was  less  than  lo  cents  a 
pound,  whereas  the  retail  price  of  the 
same  coffee  to  the  consumer  averaged 
between  25  and  30  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  difference  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  price  of  coffee, 
an  article  which  carries  no  duty,  is  just 
about  the  same  as  the  difference  in 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  oranges 
and  cotton  cloth,  articles  upon  which 
rather  high  duties  are  imposed. 

This  wide  divergence  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  is,  I  think,  peculiar 
to  this  country.  Germany,  for  instance, 
is  a  great  coffee-drinking  country  and 
consumes  the  same  kind  of  coffee  that 
we  do,  almost  all  of  it  imported  from 
Brazil.  There  the  average  import  price 
was  the  same  during  the  years  I  have 
mentioned  as  ours — that  is  to  say,  10 
cents  a  pound — ^but  the  retail  price  was 
less  than  in  this  country,  the  average 
being  about  23  cents  a  pound,  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  7  cents 
a  pound  duty  on  coffee  in  Germany. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  is  it  not  an 
absurdity  to  say  that  the  tariff  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
this  country?  You  must  seek  for  other 
remedies,  gentlemen,  than  the  general 
reduction  of  the  tariff  if  you  desire  seri- 
ously to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

I  think  that  the  real  reason  why  there 
is  so  much  misinformation  as  to  the 
effect  that  tariff  duties  have  upon  the 
price  the  consumer  pays  is  that  peop4e, 
even  of  great  intelligence,  do  not  stop 
to  differentiate  between  the  price  paid 
for  goods  actually  imported  and  similar 
goods  produced  in  this  country.  If  a 
man  buys  a  suit  of  clothes  in   England, 


brings  it  back  with  him,  and  pays  the 
duty  upon  it,  of  course  the  whole  of  the 
duty  is  added  to  his  cost.  If  he  buys  in 
this  country  goods  actually  imported, 
the  duty  is  probably  added  to  the  price 
he  pays;  but  if  he  buys  similar  goods 
actually  produced  in  this  country,  tHj 
duty,  whether  high  or  low,  is  by  no 
means  added  to  his  cost. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  with  absolute 
authority  that  there  are  few  cases,  if 
any,  where  the  whole  of  the  duty  is 
added  to  the  price  the  producer  gets  for 
an  article  actually  produced  in  this 
country,  and  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
duty,  if  any,  is,  in  fact,  added  to  the  pro- 
ducer's price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  many  things  being  sold  today  in  this 
country  at  a  price  actually  less  than  the 
duty. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  considered  as 
using  this  as  an  argument  for  unneces- 
sarily high  duties.  The  mere  fact  that 
in  the  case  mentioned  by  the  Tariff 
Board  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  duty 
of  150  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  price 
of  goods  produced  here  docs  not  in  it- 
self present  a  good  ground  for  maintain- 
ing a  duty  of  150  per  cent.  In  my  judg- 
ment such  duties  should  be  greatly  re- 
duced. I  intend  it  only  as  an  argument 
to  combat  the  statement  so  generally 
made  by  those  opposed  to  protection  in 
any  degree  that  the  tariff  is  a  tax  which 
the  consumer  pays,  whether  the  article 
is  imported  or  not.  This  is  an  absolute 
misstatement  of  fact,  and  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  so  many  people  seem  to 
believe  it. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "If  it  is 
true  that  the  duty  on  articles  produced 
in  this  country  is  not  added  to  the  cost 
to  the  consumer,  where  does  it  go?" 
My  answer  is  that  where  the  duty  is 
anywhere  near  the  point  required  to 
measure  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
articles  produced  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  it  goes  to  labor.  The  record  of 
the  hearings  fairly  bristle  with  exam- 
ples of  this  sort.  I  made  it  a  point  to 
bring  out  testimony  of  this  kind  wher- 
ever it  was  possible,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  day  during  the  progress  of  the 
hearings  that  the  statement  was  not 
made  by  some  American  producer  that 
if  he  could  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages 
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paid  by  his  competitors  abroad  he 
would  not  need  or  ask  for  any  protec- 
tion at  all. 

A  very  large  number  of  gentlemen 
representing  the  labor  unions  appeared 
before  the  committee,  all  protesting 
against  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the 
goods  produced  by  them,  upon  the  ex- 
press ground  that  the  existing  duties  go 
to  labor  and  that  any  cut  would  result 
either  in  the  reduction  of  their  wages  or 
the  loss  of  their  employment.  I  have 
not  time  to  quote  from  any  of  these 
statements,  and  I  will  only  refer  to  as 
typical  that  made  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Neenan, 
representing  the  National  Window  Glass 
Workers,  at  pages  634  and  636  of  the 
hearings. 

Given  the  fact,  as  is  conclusively 
established,  that  the  American  in  every 
line  of  industry  receives  wages  at  least 
twice  as  high  as  those  paid  to  workmen 
in  any  other  competing  country;  given 
the  fact  that  the  American  employer  is 
making  only  a  reasonable  profit,  and 
that  a  fair  share  of  that  profit  is  finding 
its  way  into  the  pay  envelope;  given  the 
further  fact  that  the  American  producer 
is  almost  invariably  at  a  disadvantage 
in  cost  of  material  and  overhead  charges 
as  compared  with  his  rival  abroad,  does 
it  not  stand  to  reason  that  a  cut  in  du- 
ties below  the  difference  in  the  produc- 
tion cost  must  necessarily  cause  a  cut 
in  the  contents  of  the  pay  envelope? 

This  description  of  conditions  I  be- 
lieve applies  to  the  grreat  majority  of 
American  industries  today.  Here  and 
there,  of  course,  we  find  duties  which 
are  absolutely  prohibitory  and  which 
offer  to  the  producer  a  possible  oppor- 
tunity, whether  he  actually  takes  advan- 
tage of  it  or  not,  to  make  unreasonable 
profits.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  we 
may  find  instances  where  a  fair  share  of 
the  profits  is  not  finding  its  way  into  the 
pay  envelope.  It  is  not  such  duties  as 
these  that  we  who  believe  in  a  system  of 
reasonable  protection  are  seeking  to  de- 
fend. We  do  not  advocate  duties  to 
protect  unreasonable  profits.  We  do 
not  stand  for  the  coddling  of  industries 
by  the  use  of  the  tariff-making  power  of 
Congress  where  profits  arc  being  un- 
fairly divided  between  employer  and 
employee;  but  we  do  contend  that  the 
fact  that  such  cases  may  exist  is  no  ex- 


cuse for  recklessly  appl3ring  the  pruning 
knife  to  tariff  duties  everywhere,  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  the  chief  suf- 
ferer in  the  end  will  be  the  American 
workingman. 

It  is  a  favorite  argument  nowadays  of 
those  who  arc  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  protection  that,  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  fact  that  American  wages  are  at 
least  twice  as  high  as  in  any  other 
country,  our  labor  is  so  much  more  effi- 
cient than  labor  anywhere  else  as  to 
more  than  make  up  for  the  additional 
cost  to  the  American  employer.  This 
argument  has  been  used  frequently  in 
speeches  made  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  notably  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Redfield].  The 
trouble  with  the  gentleman's  argument 
is  that  he  invariably  cites  extreme  cases. 
He  has  said,  for  instance,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  that  he  would  rather  have  i 
American  carpenter  do  a  job  for  him 
than  20  Chinese  carpenters.  He  might 
have  cited  a  more  extreme  case  than 
that.  When  I  was  in  Canton,  China, 
six  or  seven  years  ago  I  remember  talk- 
ing with  an  English  gentleman  who  was 
engaged  in  building  a  line  of  railroad. 
One  of  the  principal  pieces  of  work  that 
had  to  be  done  was  the  cutting  down  of 
a  hill  and  placing  it  in  a  hollow.  He 
had  to  rely  on  Chinese  laborers,  whose 
equipment  consisted  of  a  small  basket, 
which  they  filled  with  material  dug  from 
the  hill  and  carried  on  their  heads  and 
dumped  in  the  hollow,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  The  work  was  proceeding 
so  slowly  that,  thinking  to  expedite 
matters,  this  gentleman  ordered  a  large 
shipment  of  wheelbarrows  and  showed 
the  Chinaman  how  to  use  them.  What 
was  his  surprise  the  next  day  to  see 
them  coming  down  from  the  hill  with 
the  wheelbarrows  loaded  with  dirt  upon 
their  heads.  No  amount  of  argument 
convinced  these  Chinamen  that  there 
was  any  other  proper  way  to  carry  dirt 
except  on  their  heads,  as  their  ancestors 
for  thousands  of  years  had  done  before 
them.  Comparisons  between  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  sort  of  labor  and  of  Amer- 
ican labor,  equipped  with  modern  tools, 
is  merely  ridiculous;  but  such  instances 
as  these  have  no  bearing  whatever  upon 
actual  labor  conditions  in  this  country 
and  in  those  enlightened  countries  like 
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Germany,  France,  and  England,  with 
which  we  are  in  competition  in  almost 
every  line  of  production. 

Of  course,  as  a  general  proposition  it 
is  true  that  a  workman  who  is  well 
clothed,  well  fed,  and  well  housed  has 
an  advantage  in  efficiency  over  another 
who  is  poorly  fed,  poorly  clothed,  and 
poorly  housed.  In  this  respect  Ameri- 
can workmen  have  an  advantage  over 
their  competitors  in  any  other  country, 
and  this  is  largely  because  laborers 
abroad  are  willing  to  do  without  those 
things  which  have  become  necessities 
under  the  American  standard  of  living. 
But  from  this  it  does  not  follow  that 
American  labor  is  anything  like  doubly 
or  trebly  as  efficient  as  foreign  labor 
costing  only  one-half  or  one-third  as 
much  in  wages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
many  highly  competitive  industries,  as, 
for  instance,  the  chemical,  metal,  and 
woolen  industries,  American  labor  is  no 
more  efficient — ^and  ofttimes  even  less 
efficient — than  similar  labor  in  Germany, 
England,  and  France.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  scaling  of  duties  down  to  a 
point  below  that  necessary  to  make  up 
the  difference  in  the  actual  production 
cost  must  inevitably  be  felt  by  labor, 
and  if  applied  throughout  the  tariff 
schedules  must  inevitably  result  either 
in  the  discontinuance  of  these  industries 
here  or  the  scaling  down  of  wages  to  a 
point  somewhere  near  the  wages  of  for- 
eign labor,  and  in  the  end  this  will  af- 
fect not  only  the  wages  of  men  actually 
employed  in  protected  industries  but  in 
industries  also  which  are  usually  classed 
as  non-protected.  There  can  be  no  gen- 
eral cut  in  the  wages  of  factory  hands 
without  a  cut  following  in  the  wages  of 
carpenters  and  bricklayers  and  working- 
men  generally.  The  wages  of  men  of 
whom  is  required  substantially  the  same 
degree  of  effort,  industry,  and  skill  must 
always  be  at  about  the  same  level,  no 
matter  what  their  particular  industry 
may  be.  If  we  are  to  preserve  the 
American  wage  scale  in  all  forms  of  in- 
dustry, we  must  preserve  duties  which 
shall  at  least  protect  the  wages  of  work- 
men who  are  in  active  competition  with 
workmen  abroad. 

I  shall  feel  that  I  have  been  justified 
in  submitting  these  observations  if  I 
have  been  able  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
two  points  which  it  seems  to  me  have 


been  developed  by  these  tariff  hearings 
more  fully  than  ever  before — first,  how 
little  the  tariff  has  to  do  with  retail 
prices  and  how  greatly  it  has  to  do  with 
producers'  prices — in  other  words,  how 
the  American  citizen,  whether  employer 
or  employee,  as  a  producer,  is  vitally 
affected  by  tariff  duties  on  the  article 
which  he  produces  and  how  remotely  he 
is  affected  as  a  consumer  by  the  tariff 
on  the  article  he  consumes.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  substantially  reduce  retail 
prices  through  the  medium  of  lowering 
the  tariff  merely  without  reducing  pro- 
ducers' prices  below  a  living  point?  In 
other  words,  can  you  reduce  substan- 
tially the  cost  of  living  through  the  tar- 
iff-making power  of  Congress  without 
diminishing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation?  That  is  the  prob- 
lem that  will  confront  the  party  in 
power  in  the  next  Congress,  and  upon 
its  wise  solution  you  will  stand  or  fall. 

In  my  judgment  you  are  doomed  to 
failure.  I  do  not  believe' that  general 
prosperity  in  this  country  can  be  main- 
tained under  a  policy  of  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only.  I  agree  that  much  depends 
upon  how  that  policy  is  to  be  construed 
and  applied.  If  applied  in  one  way  it 
would  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
cost  of  living.  If  applied  in  another  it 
would  probably  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  ruin 
of  the  industries  and  the  business  of  this 
country.  Applied  as  it  has  been  in 
some  of  the  bills  which  passed  this 
House  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  it 
will  give  needlessly  high  protection  to 
some  industries  and  worse  than  free 
trade  to  others,  for  your  newly  invented 
policy  of  placing  the  finished  product  of 
the  American  producer  on  the  free  list 
and  maintaining  duties  on  all  the  inter- 
mediate products  is  worse  than  free 
trade  and  can  be  justified  by  no  existing 
theory  of  political  economy. 

The  truth  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  a  "con- 
dition and  not  a  theory  that  confronts 
you."  You  have  come  to  a  realizaion  of 
the  fact  that  the  tariff  is  not  responsible 
for  the  increased  cost  of  living  in  the 
last  few  years  in  this  country.  You 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  most  radical  reduction  all 
along  the  line  will  have  any  perceptible 
effect  upon  consumers'  prices,  and  you 
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fear  to  go  that  far  lest  the  whole  indus- 
trial and  business  structure  of  this  coun- 
try come  clattering  down  upon  you. 
You  hesitate  to  grasp  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma.  You  are  still  in  doubt 
whether  to  put  through  a  revision  which 
will   not   cause   great   business   disturb- 


ance but  which  will  not  reduce  the  cost 
of  living  at  all,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  your  one  object  shall  be  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living  at  no  matter 
what  the  damage  to  the  industries  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 


THE  TAXATION  OF  FOOD  IMPORTS 
INTO  BRITAIN. 

From    Our  London  Correspondent , 


London,  March  15,  1913. 

In  a  recent  article  I  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  Union- 
ist Party  in  its  desire  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  of  fiscal  reform  embracing 
taxation  of  foodstuffs.  I  endeavored 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  mass  of 
British  people  are,  at  present,  op- 
posed to  the  imposition  of  any  such 
duties.  After  much  heart  burning, 
the  Unionists  have  abandoned  that 
part  of  their  policy,  at  any  rate  for 
the  present,  and  intend  to  put  duties 
only  upon  certain  imported  manufac- 
tures, retaining  our  existing  duties 
on  certain  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
for  be  it  remembered  that,  under 
Free  Trade,  we  annually  raise  more 
revenue  from  duties  on  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  than  does  any  pro- 
tective Government,  and  we  so  ar- 
range it  that  the  whole  duty  falls  on 
our  consumers  as  a  tax. 

Now  let  us  look  on  the  side  of  the 
food  taxers.  What  agricultural  re- 
sults have  accrued  under  our  present 
fiscal  system?  (i)  We  have  enor- 
mously decreased  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  wealth  from  our  fertile  land. 
(2)  Cast  away  steady  emplojrment  for 
more  than  a  million  men.    (3)  Driven 


these  to  emigrate,  or  migrate  to  our 
centres  already  crowded  in  search 
(and  often  in  vain)  of  precarious 
casual  employment  at  poor  wages. 
(4)  Diminished  by  one-half,  our  race 
of  skilled  food  producers.  (5)  Se- 
cured dearer,  not  cheaper  food.  (6) 
Made  it  so  that  there  are  few  if  any 
articles  of  food  imported  which  we 
could  not  ourselves  now  profitably 
produce  at  the  present  prices  or  at 
lower. 

These  results,  say  the  food  taxers, 
are  undeniable,  and  they  are  the  very 
reverse  of  what  Cobden  promised  to 
our  fathers.  At  present  we  are  on 
the  top  of  an  industrial  wave,  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  world;  but  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  we  shall 
shortly  be  in  the  deeps  again.  Now 
what  happens  to  a  large  section  of 
our  workers,  not  the  wastrels  and 
dissolute,  but  the  steady  and  indus- 
trious? They  have  a  brief  good 
time,  employment,  wages,  food;  then 
depression,  no  work  or  wages,  sav- 
ings spent,  debt  to  the  storekeeper 
and  the  landlord;  the  best  clothes 
pawned,  furniture  sold  for  bread, 
hunger,  public  relief  funds.  Again  a 
better  time,  but  to  be  followed  ere 
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they  can  repay  their  debts,  get  back 
clothes  and  furniture  and  save  a 
little,  by  yet  another  depression. 
They  really  never  get  their  heads 
above  water. 

Duties  on  manufactures  will  be  all 
right  for  that  limb  of  the  body  poli- 
tic, but  what  about  the  other  sick 
one,  the  important  one  of  agricul- 
ture? What  the  State  needs  is  a  bal- 
anced production  from  land  and 
workshop.  The  restoration  of  agri- 
culture to  its  pristine  prosperity,  to 
its  old  position  as  an  absorber  of 
labor,  is  essential  and  this  can  best 
be  done  by  duties  on  imported  farm 
produce.  People  who  oppose  this 
forget  the  millions  of  pounds  we  an- 
nually raise  by  food  taxes.  A  duty  is 
not  the  same  as  a  tax.  Now  in  1891, 
the  United  States  produced  2,000 
tons  of  tin  plates,  imported  300,000 
tons,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer 
for  these  imported  goods  was  4.4 
cents.  In  that  year  the  McKinley 
tariff  imposed  a  duty  of  2.2  cents  per 
pound  on  imported  tin  plates.  The 
American  production  has  grown  to 
600,000  tons  or  three  hundred  fold. 
The  price  to  the  consumer  was  in 
1912  3.6  cents  per  pound,  i.  e.,  almost 
20  per  cent.  less.  Thus  America  has 
built  up  a  great  producing  industry 
which  gives  work  to  thousands  of 
people  and  cheapens  the  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

And  this  same  wise  policy  should 
be  followed  in  food  duties.  For  in- 
stance, our  sugar  duty,  with  its  coun- 
tervailing excise  duty  is  wholly  a  tax. 
Remove  the  excise,  and  the  sugar 
duty  will  do  for  England  as  the  tin 
plate  duty  has  done  for  America.  It 
will  create  alike  for  agriculturists 
and  artisans,  a  great  beet  and  sugar 
producing   industry  with   more  em- 


ployment at  better  wages,  and  will 
tend  to  cheapen  prices.  We  can  get 
cheaper  sugar  only  by  producing  it 
duty  free  for  ourselves.  The  main 
object  of  every  real  fiscal  reform 
must  be  to  increase  home  produc- 
tion, home  employment,  home 
wages.  And  from  this  point  of  view 
it  does  not  matter  whether  competi- 
tion comes  from  our  Colonies  or 
from  foreign  countries.  Our  na- 
tional policy  should  be  to  {M'oduce  all 
we  can  for  ourselves;  but  buy  when 
we  must  from  our  colonies  rather 
than  from  our  foreign  competitors. 

Under  our  existing  method  we 
have  an  ill-balanced  and  insufficient 
home  production,  an  instability  of 
employment,  an  inelasticity  of 
wages;  certain  outward  and  visible 
signs  whereof  are  a  growth  of  emi- 
gration, the  degradation  of  a  very 
large  number  of  those  left  into  ill- 
paid  laborers  and  casuals  and  a  great 
increase  of  those  dependent  upon 
public  and  private  charity. 

F.  C.  Chappbll. 


THE  PROPOSED  INCOME 
TAX. 


As  a  Substitute  for  the  Customs  Rev- 
enue— Class  Taxation. 

Prom  ike  Albamp  Jommak 

Occasionally,  some  leading  Demo- 
crats have  taken  pains  to  deny,  with 
some  emphasis,  that  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  their  party's  Tariff  policy 
is  Free-Trade.  Not  long  ago,  Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson  was  reported  to 
have  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  Free-Trade  could  not  be,  for 
the  reason  that  the  need  of  revenue 
would  always  make  imposition  (rf 
duties  necessary.  And,  in  fact,  it 
was  the  hope  of  all  who  appreciate 
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that  American  prosperity  has  devel- 
oped and  rests  upon  the  basis  of  ade- 
quate Protection  for  American  in- 
dustries, that  this  need  of  revenue 
would  serve  to  save  some  part  of 
Protection  from  annihilation  by  the 
political  forces  that  are  seeking  to 
destroy  it. 

That  hope  must  now  be  re- 
nounced. Not  even  the  Democratic 
party's  declaration  of  a  policy  of 
Tariff-for-revenue-only  is  sincere.  It 
has,  in  effect,  given  notice  that  if  it 
IS  left  in  power,  it  will  continue  to 
make  provision  for  revenue  from 
import  duties  only  until  it  can  es- 
tablish a  system  of  taxation  that  will 
provide  substitute  revenue. 

Even  before  the  income  tax 
amendment  had  been  ratified  by  the 
required  number  of  states,  the  infor- 
mation came  from  Washington  that 
an  income-tax  bill  was  being  pre- 
pared, from  which  the  revenue,  esti- 
mated, would  be  $100,000,000.  The 
purpose  of  that  did  not  require  the 
explanation  which  accompanied  the 
information.  It  is  obvious,  on  the 
face  of  the  proposition,  that  this  new 
revenue  is  designed  to  take  the  place 
of  a  deficit  in  the  Tariflf  revenue  that 
will  result  from  contemplated  imme- 
diate Tariflf  reduction  and  additions 
to  the  free  list. 

That  is  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment toward  Free-Trade.  When 
once  a  tax  upon  incomes  yielding 
$100,000,000  revenue  has  been  im- 
posed, the  way  will  be  open  to  such 
increase,  or  successive  increases,  of 
the  income  tax  rate  as  will  yield 
other  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
The  one  obstacle  may  be  that  when 
American  industries,  left  without 
Protection,  are  ruined,  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  find  enough  taxable  in- 


comes to  yield  the  required  revenue. 

In  view  of  the  announced  plan,  the 
Democratic  party  can  no  longer  deny 
that  it  is  committed  to  Free-Trade. 
It  is  proposed  for  the  present  to  ex- 
empt incomes  up  to  $5,000  from  tax- 
ation. Later,  smaller  ones  may  be 
included,  to  help  swell  the  revenue 
as  the  last  vestige  of  import  duties 
is  made  to  disappear. 

But  even  now,  since  such  a  tax  is 
to  be  levied,  all  incomes  should  be 
included.  An  income  tax  law  with 
exemptions  will  be  class  legislation. 
It  will  create  a  privileged  class,  not 
called  upon  to  contribute  its  share 
to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  principle  that  there  should 
not  be  exemption  for  any  part  of  the 
citizenry  from  taxation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  government 
was  laid  down  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  which 
accompanied  its  decision,  declaring 
the  income  tax  law  which  was  en- 
acted in  1894  to  be  unconstitutional, 
in  these  words: 

Under  wise  and  constitutional  legisla- 
tion every  citizen  should  contribute  his 
proportion,  however  small  the  sum,  to 
the  support  of  the  government,  and  it  is 
no  kindness  to  urge  any  of  our  citizens 
to  escape  from  that  obligation.  If  he 
contributes  the  smallest  mite  of  his 
earnings  to  that  purpose  he  will  have  a 
greater  regard  for  the  government  and 
more  respect  for  himself,  feeling  that, 
though  he  is  poor  in  fact,  he  is  not  a 
pauper  of  his  government. 

Yet,  unquestionably,  the  reliance 
of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  to 
substitute  revenue  from  income  tax 
for  revenue  from  Tariflf,  for  immun- 
ity from  general  public  protest  so 
strong  that  it  could  not  be  resisted, 
is  upon  the  promise  that  there  shall 
be  exemption  for  the  majority  of  the 
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citizens,  since  only  a  minority  enjoys 
incomes  above  the  $5,000  up  to 
which  there  is  to  be  exemption. 

If  it  had  been  understood  that  all 
incomes  should  be  taxed,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  would  never 
have  been  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  states.  It  may  be  doubted 
that  it  would  have  been  ratified  by 
the  Legislature  of  any  state. 
Among  the  same  people  who  gave 
the  proposition  approval,  or  at  least 
viewed  it  with  equanimity,  while  it 
was  pending,  the  strongest  kind  of 
opposition  would  have  developed. 
And  even  now,  if  the  bill  to  be  soon 
introduced  in  the  Congress  provided 
for  the  taxation  of  all  incomes,  a 
storm  of  protest  against  it  would 
sweep  the  country. 

But  the  bill  is  recognized  as  a 
measure  that  will  tax  only  the 
wealthy  and  the  well-to-do.  In  the 
states  of  the  South  and  West  there 
is  rejoicing  because  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  burden  will 
fall  upon  New  York  and  the 
other  wealthy  states  of  the  East. 
In  some  of  those  states,  too, 
there  is  the  anticipation  that  the 
Free-Trade  policy  will  operate  to 
their  advantage  and  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  East.  And  so  it  will,  di- 
rectly; but  very  soon  the  whole 
country  must  suflfer  from  disaster 
that  comes  upon  any  part  of  the 
country. 

The  question  suggests  itself 
whether  an  income-tax  law  with  ex- 
emptions might  not  be  properly  at- 
tacked in  the  courts  on  the  ground 
that  the  amendment  does  not  confer 
upon  the  Congress  the  power  to 
enact  legislation,  taxing  only  part  of 
the  citizenry.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  "the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on 


incomes  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived.'' It  does  not  provide  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  on  such  incomes  as 
it  may  select  for  taxation.  Exemp- 
tion of  any  incomes  is  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  in  that 
it  creates  inequality  of  citizens  before 
the  law. 


From  Fibre  and  Fabric. 

Taxing  incomes  to  make  up  a  de- 
ficit in  revenue  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment, said  deficit  being  due  to  a  low 
tariff  that  opens  our  markets  to  our 
foreign  competitors,  may  be  good 
business  and  good  policy,  but  just 
where  and  how  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say. 

In  textiles,  the  scheme  will  work 
out  in  a  way  that  will  be  disastrous 
to  the  party  in  power,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken.  Thousands  de- 
pending upon  daily  labor  in  the  mills 
for  a  living  will  pay  the  income  tax, 
stand  a  fine  chance  of  getting  pres- 
ent wages  reduced,  and  foreign 
goods  for  suits  and  overcoats, 
dresses  and  domestic  uses  will  not  be 
$S  per  family  cheaper  by  the  time 
the  consumer  buys  them.  Investors 
in  mill  securities  will  suffer  reduc- 
tion in  their  investment  returns,  pay 
the  income  tax  and  not  gain  $5  a 
year  in  purchasing  textiles  for  per- 
sonal and  household  uses. 

If  our  Government  was  carefully 
administered  and  American  industry 
and  labor  properly  protected  by  a 
tariff  that  would  keep  out  the  prod- 
uct of  foreign  competitors  and  give 
our  domestic  mills  business  to  keep 
them  going  every  working  day  in  the 
year,  the  income  tax  would  be  all 
right  and  there  would  be  no  serious 
objections  while  industry  was  pros- 
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perous  and  incomes  and  wages  were 
advancing  rather  than  declining. 
Jiut  to  sell  our  American  industry  to 
foreign  competitors,  reduce  thou- 
sands of  incomes  and  then  put  on  a 
tax  to  make  up  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  political  machin- 
ery, should  cause  an  uprising  that 
would  jar  the  seats  of  the  industry 
killers  at  Washington  and  bring 
them  to  their  senses. 

The  legislation  proposed  is  going 
to  reduce  all  incomes,  is  going  to 
curtail  the  spending  power  of  all 
wage  earners,  and  on  top  of  that, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  tax  on  the 
earnings  of  the  great  middle  classes 
that  will  add  to  the  burden,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  it  may  be. 

How  prosperity  can  be  possible 
with  a  revenue  tariflf  that  runs  rev- 
enue $100,000,000  below  needs  and 
an  income  tax  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency, takes  some  peculiar  reason- 
ing. Out  idea  of  prosperity  is  an 
increasing  wage  and  expanded  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Nothing  can  be  gained  if  our 
present  standards  are  destroyed  and 
the  spending  power  curtailed.  It 
will  be  a  costly  experiment. 


UNITED  STATES  LEADS  THE 
WORLD  IN  EXPORTS. 

A  comparison  of  the  1912  Trade 
returns  for  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  respectively  re- 
veals some  noteworthy  features. 
Such  a  comparison  is  especially  de- 
sirable in  view  of  the  claims  made, 
in  perfectly  good  faith,  in  regard  to 
the  exceptional  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  British  exports.  These 
claims  seem  to  be  urged  with  insuffi- 
cient reference  to  the  simultaneous 


and  greater  advance  made  by  the 
United  States.  In  the  following 
table  the  importance  of  this  consid- 
eration becomes  apparent: 

Domestic  Imports. 

United  States  United  Kingdom 

I9IO    $1,829,023,000  $2,095,975,000 

I912    2,362,696,000  2,373,804,000 

Increase   ..        533,673,ooo  277,829,000 

"  per  cent.                   29.2  13.3 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  much 
exploited  boom  ip  British  trade  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  13.3  per 
cent,  in  domestic  exports  in  the  two- 
year  period,  the  United  States  shows 
an  advance  of  29.2  per  cent. — more 
than  double.  A  recent  Parliamen- 
tary Return  puts  an  even  worse 
complexion  upon  the  British  results, 
showing  that  the  1912  United  States 
export  business  as  a  whole  exceeded 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  more 
than  $24,000,000.  This  constitutes  a 
record,  in  placing  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  at  the  head  of  the 
export  list.  The  London  "Globe"  of 
Februan/  22  refers  to  this  with  the 
remark  that  British  "Free  Traders" 
can  no  longer  take  refuge  behind  the 
assertion,  "Well,  we  still  lead  the 
world  in  exports  at  any  rate."  The 
same  newspaper  emphasizes  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  United  States  exports  has 
been  achieved,  "despite  her  huge  in- 
ternal market." 


Now  that  the  new  President  has  been 
inaugurated,  plenty  of  people  are  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  the  cost  of  living 
is  going  to  be  reduced  right  away.  Ex- 
cepting  meats,  there  is  no  high  cost  of 
living  at  the  present  time,  but  rather  a 
reduced  cost  as  compared  with  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  the  luxuries  that  make 
the  high  cost  and  it  is  cost  of  high  liv- 
ing rather  than  high  cost  of  living. — 
Fibre  and  Fabric. 
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FOOD  TAXES  IN  FRANCE. 


A  favorite  argument  of  the  Brit- 
ish **Free  Trade"  party  against 
the  imposition  of  so-called  "food- 
taxes"  is  the  alleged  inevitable  in- 
crease—corresponding to  the  full 
amount  of  the  duty — in  the  price  of 
food  supplied  to  Britain's  toiling  mil- 
lions. The  fallacy  underlying  this 
assumption  has  been  so  often  ex- 
posed and  refuted  that  its  resuscita- 
tion is  almost  a  matter  for  surprise, 
but  a  farther  blow  was  recently 
g^ven  it  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  "Free  Trade"  Government 
spokesman,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Replying  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
average  price  of  taxed  wheat  in 
France  in  the  year  1908,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  free  import 
value  in  England,  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  In  France,  with  an  im- 
port duty  of  36  cents  per  bushel  of 
60  pounds,  wheat  sold  in  1908  for  an 
official  average  price  of  $1.17,  as 
compared  with  $1.08  in  England.  In 
1909,  the  relative  selling  prices  were 
$1.22  and  $1.19.  Taking  the  mean 
of  these  figures  in  each  case,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
only  6  cents  per  bushel  in  favor  of 
the  English  selling  price,  while,  ac- 
cording to  Free  Trade  theories,  the 
French  cost  should  have  exceeded 
the  English  by  36  cents — ^the  full 
amount  of  the  French  import  duty. 

The  same  inevitable  tendency 
towards  equalization  in  selling 
prices,  in  the  face  of  varying  cost 
factors,  IS  illustrated  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Houston,  M.  P.,  a  Liverpool  ship 
owner,  in  a  letter  to  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Post  of  February  21.  He 
shows  that  a  freight  of  27  cents  per 
bushel  is  paid  on  Australian  wheat 


imported  into  England,  as  against 
9  1/2  cents  for  Canadian — a  differ- 
ence of  17  1/2  cents  per  bushel.  And 
yet,  the  difference  in  the  selling  price 
of  the  two  products  in  London,  Jan- 
uary 30,  was  only  3  cents. 

Mr.  Houston  pertinently  asks: 
"Who  paid,  or  bore  the  cost  of,  this 
sum?" — the  difference  between 
17  1/2  cents  and  3  cents.  "Was  it 
the  Australian  seller  or  the  Ejiglish 
buyer?"  And  he  proceeds  to  show 
that  if  an  import  duty  of  17  1/2 
cents,  instead  of  a  handicap  in 
freight  to  that  extent,  had  been  in 
question,  "it  would  be  the  producer, 
and  not  the  consumer,  who  paid  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  seller  of 
the  higher-freighted  wheat,  in  com- 
petition with  the  seller  of  the  lower- 
freighted  wheat,  has  to  bear  the  dif- 
ference in  freight,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  tax." 


The  "Paper  Mill"  is  very  certain 
that  there  will  be  no  change  made 
in  Section  2  of  the  Reciprocity  act, 
except  to  extend  its  operations  to  all 
countries  by  a  general  revision  of 
the  paper  and  pulp  schedule.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Customs  Court  will 
not  decide  the  question  of  the  right 
of  European  nations  to  send  wood 
pulp  and  paper  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  until  it  has  con- 
sidered the  validity  of  Section  Two. 
The  Cliff  Paper  Company  in  a  test 
shipment  of  wood  pulp  imported  at 
Buffalo  from  Canada,  raises  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  Section 
Two,  contending  Congress  intended 
that  no  part  of  the  reciprocity  act 
should  take  effect  until  Canada 
adopted  all  the  reciprocal  legislation 
provided  by  the  agreement,  which 
Canada  failed  to  do. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  SIXTY-SECOND 
CONGRESS. 

From  Speech  of  Hon.  Luther  W.  Mott,  of  New  York,   in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  Congress 
began  its  work  we  heard  much  from 
our  political  opponents  of  what  they 
were  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  econ- 
omy and  reform,  but  now  that  they 
have  gotten  through  they  will  not  be 
bold  enough  to  claim  that  they  have 
accomplished  anything  in  that  direc- 
tion. One  of  their  campaign  asser- 
tions was  the  alleged  extravagance 
of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  but  the 
appropriations  made  by  this  Con- 
gress will  exceed  those  of  any  of  its 
predecessors,  and  if  all  the  bills 
passed  by  the  House  had  become 
laws  the  aggregate  would  have  been 
much  greater.  We  have  had  a  large 
number  of  Democratic  investiga- 
tions and  a  great  deal  of  money  has 
been  expended  in  that  way  without 
any  good  result.  The  monetary 
question,  which  is  in  great  need  of 
action  by  Congress,  has  been  abso- 
lutely neglected,  but  committees  have 
been  seeking  to  make  political  cap- 
ital by  investigations  into  various 
lines  of  business,  without  any  good 
result  whatever.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  Government  is  paying 
$600,000  a  year  rent,  but  bills  to  pro- 
vide the  Government  with  necessary 
buildings  have  met  with  great  oppo- 
sition. A  pension  bill,  however,  was 
promptly  passed,  and  the  expendi- 
tures for  that  purpose  ran  up  to  an 
enormous  sum,  probably  because  it 
was  thought  it  would  help  the  party 
get  votes. 


Soon  the  question  of  the  tariff  will 
be  taken  up.  It  has  already  been 
greatly  agitated  and  much  time  and 
money  wasted  in  that  way,  without 
any  result  except  harm  to  the  coun- 
try. The  statistics  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  showing  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  imports  under  the  new  tar- 
iff in  1909,  make  it  clear  that  there 
is  no  great  need  of  tariff  reduction, 
but  from  our  experience  with  the 
bills  passed  in  this  Congress  it  is  evi- 
dent that  whatever  is  done  in  that 
direction  will  be  to  the  injury  of  the 
business  of  the  country. 

Tariff  Misrepresentation. 

In  the  year  1912,  54.58  per  cent,  of 
all  imports  came  in  free  of  duty.  In 
December  58.42  per  cent,  came  in 
free.  In  1871  the  highest  percentage 
of  free  imports  for  any  month  of 
that  year  was  9  per  cent,  and  it  was 
only  I  per  cent,  in  January  of  that 
year.  But  last  December  over  58 
per  cent,  of  the  imports  were  free. 
That  shows  how  the  tariff  has  been 
reduced,  though  the  free  traders 
give  the  party  that  has  made  that  re- 
duction no  credit.  They  take  the 
average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on 
the  dutiable  imports  alone  as  the 
basis  of  their  criticism,  without  mak- 
ing any  allowance  for  the  free  list. 
The  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
on  articles  entered  for  consumption 
in  1890  was  29.59  per  cent;  in  1908, 
23.88  per  cent;  and  in  1912,  18.58 
per  cent.,  showing  a  very  considcr- 
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able  reduction  made  under  the  exist- 
ing tariff.  The  imports  per  capita  in 
1890  averaged  $12.16;  in  1908,  $13.- 
II;  in  1912,  $16.94,  thus  showing  a 
large  increase  in  imports  with  the 
lower  rates  of  duty  under  the  exist- 
ing tariff. 

The  Democratic  Tariff  Handbook, 
in  use  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, gives  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try in  1912  as  $175,000,000,000  and 
in  1909  as  $150,000,000,000,  making 
an  increase  of  $25,000,000,000  in  the 
wealth  of  this  country  in  three  years 
under  the  existing  tariff.  It  places 
the  wealth  of  the  country  in  1900  at 
$88,500,000,000,  showing  an  increase 
in  12  years  of  $65,500,000,000.  Noth- 
ing like  that  was  ever  before  accom- 
plished in  the  history  of  the  world  by 
any  country,  and  would  not  have 
been  accomplished  here  except  for 
the  protective  tariff.  The  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  country  in  1900  was 
$1,164  and  in  1912,  $1,801,  an  in- 
crease of  $637  in  that  comparatively 
short  time  in  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
within  its  limits.  That  does  not  look 
as  though  there  was  anything  wrong 
with  the  country,  so  far  as  the  tariff 
is  concerned,  and  certainly  there  is 
nothing  wrong  that  we  can  expect 
any  remedy  for  from  our  free-trade 
opponents.  According  to  this  tariff 
handbook  the  estimated  production 
of  the  country  on  Jan.  i,  1912,  for 
the  year  was  $22,014,000,000,  and 
with  this  remarkable  showing  they 
propose  to  begin  their  experimenting 
in  the  way  and  manner  they  foUow^ed 
when  last  they  were  in  power;  and 
we  all  know  what  followed  then, 
when,  according  to  Mr.  Gompers, 
the  labor  leader,  some  3,000,000  per- 
sons were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment,  and   soup  houses   had   to  be 


provided  to  keep  them  from  starva- 
tion. 

What  the  Country  May  £iq>ect. 

In  this  handbook  is  given  the  aver- 
age ad  valorem  duties  for  1912  on 
the  various  articles  dealt  with  by  the 
bills  passed  by  this  House  and  the 
average  amount  of  reduction  pro- 
posed under  the  Democratic  policy. 
For  instance,  the  average  rate  of 
duty  on  the  articles  contained  in  the 
free-list  bill  was  1846.  That  is  the 
bill  that  puts  agricultural  imple- 
ments, boots  and  shoes,  and  various 
other  things  on  the  free  Hst.  In  the 
wool  bill  the  average  duty  on  raw 
wool  is  stated  to  be  43.61  per  cent, 
and  that,  according  to  the  Demo- 
cratic statement,  was  to  be  reduced 
to  29  per  cent.,  and  on  wool  manu- 
factures from  82.98  to  48.36  per  cent 
The  difference  between  the  duty  on 
raw  wool  and  manufactured  goods 
under  the  existing  law  is  an  average 
o^  39-37  per  cent.  The  difference 
under  the  Democratic  law,  according 
to  their  own  figures,  will  be  19.36  per 
cent.,  wholly  insufficient  to  protect 
American  workmen.  On  cotton 
goods  the  reduction  is  to  be  from  an 
average  of  45.51  to  27.06,  afad  on 
metals  from  34.35  to  22.42,  and  on 
chemicals  from  25.91  to  16.66,  while 
sugar,  on  which  the  average  duty  is 
given  as  48.18,  is  to  go  on  the  free 
list.  Other  schedules,  which  were 
not  dealt  with  by  the  present  Con- 
gress, will  meet  with  similar  average 
reductions. 

To  make  up  for  this  enormous  loss 
of  revenue  we  are  to  have  an  income 
tax.  The  alleged  tariff  rates  which 
our  Democratic  friends  have  given 
are  not  necessarily  correct,  but  they 
afford  an  idea  of  what  is  in  store  for 
us.     As  many  producers  have  testi- 
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fied  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  reduction  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  reducing  the 
wages  of  labor.  How  much  higher 
wages  are  in  this  country  than 
abroad  is  not  a  matter  of  dispute.  In 
many  lines  imports  are  now  large, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  workmen 
will  not  accept  in  this  country,  and 
are  not  asked  to  accept,  the  low 
wages  paid  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
But  with  the  reduced  rates  of  tariff 
they  will  either  have  to  accept  such 
wages  or  else  go  without  work.  The 
Japanese  and  Chinese  are  rapidly  de- 
veloping manufacturing  industries, 
and  with  their  low  rates  of  wages 
our  workmen  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete. It  is  a  sorry  outlook,  and  we 
can  only  live  and  hope  for  the  best. 
To  5e  eonoluded  in  May  number. 


PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE 
INAUGURAL. 


Boston  Transcript:  The  Golden  Age 
which  he  would  bring  about  by  what 
seems  to  him  a  process  of  "restoration" 
is  a  generous  ideal,  but  the  message, 
while  its  literary  merits  and  high  inten- 
tions will  be  freely  acknowledged,  will 
disappoint  the  country,  nevertheless,  be- 
cause the  country  is  looking  for  details 
and  not  for  philosophic  recommenda- 
tions or  even  admirably  turned  epi- 
grams. 

Boston  Herald:  To  all  our  new  Presi- 
dent's acts  and  utterances  there  is  a 
striking  individuality.  His  inaugural  ad- 
dress is  unlike  any  other  of  recent  years. 
In  its  avoidance  of  anything  like  con- 
crete recommendations  it  stands  out 
conspicuously. 

Boston  Advertiser:  The  dreamy  pas- 
toral which  the  new  President  delivered 
to  the  country  at  large  sent  no  shivers 
down  the  spine  of  Wall  St.  It  did  not 
stop  the  wheels  of  any  factory.  It  did 
not  influence  a  single  quotation  on  agri- 
cuhural  or  metal  products.  But  it  made 
delightful  reading  for  a  spare  hour,  to 
those  who  had  that  time  to  give  to  the 


contemplation   of   the   President's  mes- 
sage to  the  nation  at  large. 

Hartford  Post:  It  is  a  remarkable 
document— disappointing,  perhaps,  in 
the  main,  but,  after  all,  as  good  as  if  it 
had  covered  many  columns  of  news- 
paper space,  as  has  been  the  custom 
with  presidential  messages  in  recent 
times. 

New  York  Tribune:  The  Tribune 
thought  the  Democratic  candidate's 
speech  of  acceptance  altogether  too  in- 
genious in  its  avoidances  and  felt 
obliged  to  note  in  his  later  campaign 
addresses  two  absolutely  contradictory 
lines  of  suggestion.  The  inaugural,  in 
so  far  as  it  touches  lightly  on  "the  pre- 
cise and  the  definite,"  labors  somewhat 
under  the  same  defect,  since  it  speaks  in 
one  breath  of  altering  "a  tariff  which 
cuts  us  off  from  our  proper  part  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  violates  the  jusl 
principles  of  taxation  and  makes  the 
government  a  facile  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  private  interests,"  yet  in  the 
next  announces  that  the  alteration  must 
be  undertaken  with  extreme  caution, 
lest  "the  economic  system  as  it  is"  be 
deranged  and  injured. 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 
President  Wilson  sets  before  the  people 
a  high  ideal  toward  which  they  must 
strive,  using  their  Government  as  a  help 
instead  of  permitting  it  to  be  a  hin- 
drance. It  was  not  an  occasion  for  sug- 
gesting methods  or  prescribing  meas- 
ures, for  he  was  appealing  to  sentiment 
as  a  preliminary  to  practical  efforts  in 
due  time.  There  is  a  touch  of  the  prac- 
tical spirit  in  reference  to  the  economic 
system  gone  wrong,  when  our  mentor 
tells  us  that  it  must  be  modified  and 
corrected  step  by  step  and  not  torn  up 
in  haste.  It  is  not  a  party  question,  he 
says,  but  a  question  of  humanity. 

Washington  Post:  The  address  is  an 
epitome  of  "the  new  freedom"  brought 
up  to  date,  and,  except  as  to  its  appos- 
iteness,  contains  nothing  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  has  not  consistently  and  un- 
tiringly set  forth  as  his  political  creed. 
It  is  as  yet  untried,  and,  as  its  author 
frankly  concedes,  must  be  tested  in  the 
crucible  of  experience  before  its  applica- 
bility to  the  great  undertaking  can  be 
proved  beyond  doubt. 

New    York    Herald:      The    inaugural 
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keynote  is  found  in  the  references  to  the 
"high  enterprise  of  the  new  day"  which 
is  "to  lift  eversrthing  that  concerns  our 
life  as  a  nation  to  the  light  that  shines 
from  the  hearth  fire  of  every  man's  con- 
science and  vision  of  the  right."  This  is 
a  noble  sentiment.  It  rises  as  high 
above  the  actual  performances  of  the 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives 
that  has  gone  out  of  being  with  the  Taft 
administration  as  the  furthermost  star 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  n  well 
intentioned  man  is  the  new  President. 

Philadelphia  North  American:  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  statement,  each  word  and 
phrase  of  which  shows  careful  selection, 
contains  every  element  that  it  needed  to 
make  it  historic,  and  it  contains  nothing 
to  save  it  from  oblivion.  Time  alone 
will  solve  this  paradox. 

New  York  Commercial:  The  address 
is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  great  con- 
secration to  a  great  work.  It  manifests 
that  kind  of  egotism  which  must  exist 
in  a  strong  man  impelled  by  intense 
conviction,  if  he  would  have  the  people 
believe  in  him,  that  kind  of  belief  con- 
stituting the  vis  a  tergo  which  makes  a 
leader  successful  in  his  high  purposes; 
for,  if  man  is  great,  men  are  infinitely 
greater.  The  whole  inaugural  has  the 
ring  of  a  trimipet  blast,  but  its  key  is 
pitched  to  what  is  finest  in  human  ideals 
of  political  and  social  uplift.  Such  is 
the  promise.  We  now  await  perform- 
ance. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin:  No  other  Pres- 
ident in  many  years  has  taken  the  oath 
of  office  in  the  midst  of  so  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  he  will  interpret  into 
policies  the  principles  which  he  and  his 
party  professed  in  their  campaign.  Lit- 
tle or  no  additional  light  is  shed  on  this 
uncertainty  by  Mr.  Wilson.  For  the 
most  part  his  discourse  concerns  gen- 
eral statements  of  principles  and  duties 
with  which  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  ob- 
tain at  once  the  philosophical  concur- 
rence of  all  of  us. 

Hartford  Times:  The  address  may 
be  called  a  prose-poem,  but  it  is  also  a 
collection  of  aphorisms.  It  is  the  rhe- 
torical culmination  of  all  the  addresses 
which  the  new  President  has  delivered 
since  he  first  presented  himself  to  the 
American  people  as  a  candidate  for  the 
highest  office  in  their  gift.    It  is  a  bril- 


liant and  impressive  condensation  of  the 
philosophy  of  "progressiveism."  It  be- 
gins and  ends  with  a  declaration  that 
the  new  Administration  is  not  to  be 
merely  a  party  Administration. 

Baltimore  American:  One  may  be  in 
doubt  as  to  some  of  the  specific  things 
that  the  new  President  proposes  to  do, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  avow  his 
own  lack  of  precise  policies  in  some  re- 
gards. But  it  is  different  with  princi- 
ples.   As  to  these  he  is  firm  and  assured. 

Chicago  Tribune:  To  many  citizens 
the  message  must  come  as  a  disappoint- 
ment, since  it  presents  no  definite  rec- 
ommendations for  action.  No  better 
statement,  in  general  outline,  of  the  for- 
ward movement  throughout  the  nation 
has  been  given,  but  it  is  an  outline  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  what  we  are  all 
anxious  to  know  now  is  how  this  new 
sprung  leader  and  Chief  Executive  pro- 
poses to  fill  it  in. 

New  York  Sun:  We  quote  five  words 
from  President  Wilson's  inaugural: 
**We  shall  restore,  not  destroy."  This 
is  the  promise,  the  pledge,  the  platform. 
The  rest  is  eloquent  surplusage.  If  the 
promise  is  kept,  the  pledge  redeemed, 
the  platform  obeyed,  the  administration 
now  beginning  with  the  good  will  and 
good  wishes  and  best  hopes  and  re- 
served judgment  of  all  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's fellow  citizens  will  be  in  the  tru- 
est sense  progressive  and  in  the  truest 
sense  conservative;  and  what  more 
could  any  patriotic  American  desire? 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger:  There  is 
an  evident  effort  to  make  it  plain  that 
this  is  to  be  no  shallow-pated,  revolu- 
tionary, haphazard  Administration,  but 
the  "high  course  of  action"  shall  be 
guided  by  deliberation,  sanity,  regard  for 
precedent,  law  and  Constitution.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  the  grim  determina- 
tion, decisiveness  and  boldness  of  the 
man  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

Providence  Journal:  At  the  rate  of 
speed  at  which  even  a  friendly  Congress 
moves,  Mr.  Wilson  may  count  himself 
fortunate  to  achieve  any  considerable 
part  of  the  reforms  which  he  considers 
desirable  within  the  space  of  his  presi- 
dential term.  How  far  is  his  party  pre- 
pared to  follow  him  in  a  crusade  against 
"the  things  that  ought  to  be  altered?" 
We  shall  see. 

New  York  Times:    Mr.  Wilson  speaks 
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as  a  just  man,  as  a  man  moved  with  the 
desire  and  with  the  intention  to  see  that 
justice  is  done  among  men,  that  the 
country's  laws  shall  be  based  upon  truth, 
upon  the  principle  of  equality,  and  that 
the  impulses  of  humanity  as  well  as  of 
justice  shall  prevail  in  their  making. 
Mr.  Wilson  speaks  as  an  able  man,  as  a 
man  competent  to  initiate  with  courage 
and  direct  with  wisdom  the  reforms  he 
proposes — ^proposes  in  principle,  not  yet, 
of  course,  in  practical  detail.  The  words 
of  the  President  are  deeply  significant 
because  they  come  from  a  man  who 
now  has  the  power  of  embodying  in  na- 
tional policies  and,  to  the  extent  of  his 
grreat  influence,  in  statutes,  those  prin- 
ciples of  just  and  equal  treatment  of  all 
men  which  he  proclaims. 

Springfield  Republican:  Certainly, 
conservative  people,  the  established  in- 
terests, all  the  pillars  of  society  have  no 
cause  for  alarm  if  this  inaugural  reveals 
the  high  mission  of  President  Wilson, 
as  he  himself  interprets  it.  He  stands 
firmly  for  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  older  Democracy,  which  recognized 
the  rights  of  property  and  the  safe- 
gruarding  of  the  individual's  freedom. 
But  he  does  and  will  make  valiant  war 
upon  the  abuses  of  the  time;  the  while 
seeking  in  every  possible  way  to  put  the 
Government  at  the  larger  service  of 
humanity. 

London  Express:  It  is  the  address  of 
an  academic  professor,  called  upon  to 
deal  with  practical  politics,  full  of  noble 
sound,  but  difficult  to  tell  what  it  may 
signify. 

London  Morning  Post:  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  President  Wilson  is  a 
great  statesman.  But  at  least  it  may  be 
said  that  his  address  has  statesmanlike 
qualities.  Its  thesis  is  no  less  remark- 
able because  not  pugnacious.  It  strikes 
a  new  note  in  American  politics  of  what 
over  here  we  call  social  reform. 

London  Chronicle:  The  United  States 
must  be  heartily  congratulated  upon 
having  such  a  true  Democrat  and  such 
a  fearless  statesman  at  its  head,  and 
when  some  of  the  greatest  nations 
seem  to  be  making  a  mockery  of  hu- 
manity as  well  as  democracy  his  clarion 
call  should  echo  far  beyond  the  Ameri- 
can shores  and  bear  fruit. 

London  Mail:  The  President's  ad- 
dress   conveys    a    somewhat    too   black 


impression  of  modern  American  life  and 
conditions.  One  fact,  at  least,  clearly 
appears.  The  era  of  free  competition  is 
over  in  the  States,  and  the  day  of  Gov- 
ernment control  of  industry  is  at  hand. 

London  News:  President  Wilson  has 
set  up  a  fine  ideal  and,  like  a  brave  and 
upright  man,  has  delivered  himself  into 
the  hands  of  his  judges  by  giving  them 
a  measure  by  which  to  test  his  loyalty 
to  his  cause  and  his  fitness  to  under- 
take it. 

Baltimore  News:  What  Mr.  Wilson 
says  in  this  first  message  is  not  start- 
lingly  definite.  For  the  most  part  it 
breathes  of  reform.  A  note  of  uplift 
pervades  it.  It  is  much  the  sort  of  ut- 
terance we  frequently  get  from  the  pul- 
pits. In  a  definite  way  it  specifies  the 
tariff  as  chief  of  the  iniquities  and 
crimes  of  a  benighted  system.  The 
President  further  criticises  our  money 
system  and  our  wastefulness  as  a  nation. 
The  address  does  not  make  it  clear  how 
these  iniquities  are  to  be  overcome.  The 
message  is  not  seriously  disturbing. 


THE    MINIMUM    WAGE    FAD. 


From  the  New  York  Bun, 
If  the  wages  of  one  class  of  work- 
ers are  to  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  their  needs  rather  than  their 
earning  capacities  or  the  state  of  the 
labor  market  it  seems  only  fair  that 
the  same  principle  should  prevail 
with  all  wage  earners.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  application  of  the  theory 
will  lead  the  speculative  observer  to 
interesting  conclusions. 

Thus  if  a  single  woman  deserves  a 
certain  wage  to  support  herself  in 
comfortable  decency,  obviously  a 
widow  with  a  child  must  have  a 
higher  wage,  a  widow  with  two  chil- 
dren still  more  money,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  working  woman  having  the 
largest  number  of  children.  These 
wages  must  be  readjusted  whenever 
the  earner's  obligations  change,  as, 
for  example,  when  each  child  goes  to 
work  for  itself. 
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But  if  women  are  to  have  wages 
measured  by  their  needs,  the  same 
treatment  must  be  given  to  men. 
The  unmarried  man  without  depend- 
ents does  not  need  so  much  money 
as  the  unmarried  man  with  a  sister 
or  a  mother  to  support,  or  as  the 
married  man  with  wife  and  children 
to  feed  and  clothe  and  educate. 
Again  the  man  whose  sons  show  an 
early  instinct  for  trade  and  enter  one 
of  the  numerous  employments, 
mostly  soliciting  and  peddling,  to 
which  the  youth  of  the  land  is  so 
earnestly  entreated  by  publishers, 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  does 
not  need  so  high  a  wage  as  the 
father  of  children  less  enterprising. 
Nor  does  the  father  of  a  child  whose 
ambition  is  to  "get  to  work"  need  an 
income  as  large  as  that  parent  whose 
offspring  aspires  to  practice  one  of 
the  arts. 

Were  the  attempt  made  to  adjust 
all  wages  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
each  employee,  rather  than  to  rec- 
ompense him  for  services  rendered, 
it  is  plain  that  the  employer  would 
have  to  deal  not  with  the  individual 
worker,  but  with  his  family.  Not, 
What  can  you  do?  but.  What  must 
you  have?  would  be  the  question  put 
to  the  seeker  for  work.  A  man  may 
doubt  the  practicability  of  such  a 
system  without  thereby  writing  him- 
self down  as  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
inequalities  and  injustices  of  the 
present  competitive  order. 

Prom  the  New  York  World. 

Henry  Siegel,  the  proprietor  of  de- 
partment stores  with  6,000  employes, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  if  the 
minimum  wage  of  $2  a  day  for  wo- 
men, which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Illinois  investigators,  were  put 
into  effect,  women  would  be  driven 


from  business  places  and  men  would 
take  their  places.  In  that  event 
"more  women  will  be  upon  the 
streets  of  our  cities  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  country." 

This  is  obviously  true.  A  mini- 
mum wage  of  $2  a  day  for  women 
would  mean  an  annual  minimum  in- 
come of  $626.  This  is  above  the 
average  yearly  earnings  of  men  in 
this  country.  As  men  are  stronger 
than  women  and  can  do  more  work, 
the  natural  tendency  would  be  to 
substitute  them  for  women,  unless 
the  Legislature  also  provided  that  no 
man  should  be  employed  at  any 
work  that  a  woman  could  do. 

There  is  as  much  social  danger  in 
a  minimum  wage  that  is  too  high  as 
in  one  that  is  too  low,  and  when  gov- 
ernment tries  to  regulate  wages  the 
mischief  is  likely  to  outweigh  the 
benefits.  Publicity  is  often  more 
profitable  than  legislation. 


TAFT'S  VETO  OF  THE  WEBB 
BILL. 


From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Oommeroe, 
In  passing  the  Webb  liquor  bill  pro- 
hibiting interstate  shipments  over  Presi- 
dent Taft's  veto  Congress  has  done  an 
unwise  thing  which  is  certain  to  be  re- 
buked by  the  courts.  The  fundamental 
point  at  issue  is  not  the  desirability  of 
the  measure — although  that  may  well  be 
questioned — but  the  disposition  to  re- 
fuse the  responsibility  of  "turning 
down"  bills  demanded  by  a  large  body 
of  enthusiasts,  and  to  throw  this  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  Supreme  Court 
This  is  an  old  method  of  evasion  which 
has  long  since  become  familiar  not  only 
in  Washington  but  elsewhere  under  our 
constitutional  system  of  divided  powers. 
It  is  regrettable  because  it  subjects  the 
courts  to  more  of  the  unwarranted 
abuse  and  contumely  from  which  they 
are  now  suflFering,  and  because  it  sug- 
gests that  demagogues  and  agritators  are 
attaining  a  hold  upon  legislation  that  is 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.     The  Webb 
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bill  itself  will  in  no  respect  secure  the 
observance  of  prohibition  laws,  but  may 
bring  them  even  more  into  contempt 
than  at  present. 


From  the  JHevo  York  Tribune. 
Whether  the  courts  will  sustain  the 
act  or  not,  President  Taft  is  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  fixing  attention  on  the 
duty  of  the  lawmaking  powers  to  square 
their  measures  with  the  Constitution, 
instead  of  carelessly  laying  that  burden 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  In  earlier  days 
Presidents  and  Congressmen  were  par- 
ticularly scrupulous  in  this  matter.  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison  maintained  that 
they  were  just  as  much  the  guardians 
of  the  Constitution  as  the  judges.  Part 
of  the  impatience  with  the  courts  is  due 
to  the  recklessness  with  which  Con- 
gress and  legislatures  have  passed  half- 
baked  bills  in  response  to  half  thought 
out  demands  for  reforms  which  the 
courts  have  had  so  frequently  to  invali- 
date as  to  gain  the  reputation  of  habitu- 
ally blocking  progress.  If  the  lawmak- 
ers took  their  duties  seriously  enough 
they  would  save  the  courts  from  much 
of  this  criticism  and  more  readily  ac- 
complish their  purposes.  Three-fourths 
of  the  schemes  of  social  betterment 
which  are  overriden  in  the  courts  owe 
their  failure  not  to  any  inherent  impos- 
sibility under  the  Constitution  of  accom- 
plishing the  end  sought,  but  to  the  fail- 
ure of  legislators  to  consider  duly  the 
bearing  of  the  fundamental  law  on  the 
details  of  their  projects. 


COAL   PRODUCTION   IN 

UNITED   STATES  AND 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 


The  increase — absolute  and  rela- 
tive— in  the  United  States*  domestic 
consumption  of  coal  continues  to  at- 
tract attention  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  recognized  that  "the 
home  consumption  of  coal  affords 
the  truest  test  of  a  nation's  industrial 
prosperity."  An  article  in  "Engi- 
neering"    (London,     February    21) 
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life  the  practice  of  dynamiting  neigh- 
bors with  whom  they  happened  to  have 
business  differences.  Ryan  may  be  him- 
self in  ordinary  social  intercourse  a  man 
of  peace  and  moderation,  with  no  wish 
to  defy  the  laws  which  protect  property 
and  person.  But  he  has  been  convicted 
of  breaking  these  laws  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity, and  the  willingness  of  his  follow- 
ers to  condone  his  crimes  because  they 
were  committed  in  the  association's  sup- 
posed interest  is  an  abominable  perver- 
sion of  the  natural  instincts  of  justice 
and  conscience. 


ENGLAND'S   CONSUMPTION 
OF  PIG  IRON. 


The  relative  stagnation  of  British 
industry  under  Cobdenism  is  effec- 
tively illustrated  by  a  reference,  in 
the  London  "PaU  Mall  Gazette"  of 
January  29,  to  a  Trade  Return  re- 
cently issued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  following  figures  deal 
with  the  consumption  of  pig  iron  in 
the  respective  countries  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  using  tons  of  2,- 
240  pounds  in  each  case : 

Tons  Tons 

1892  1902 

United  Kingdom   ..  6,630,000      8,498,000 

Germany      4,738,000  14,632,000 

United  States  8,332,000  23,676,000 

France      1,922,000      4,577,ooo 

Russia       1,045,000      3,545,000 

Belgium.     837,000      2,684,000 

Austria      939,000      2,115,000 

Increase  Increase 

Tons  per  cent 

United  Kingdom   ..   i368,ooo  28 

Germany        9,894»ooo  209 

United  States     ..  ..i5»344,ooo  184 

France      2,655,000  138 

Russia       2,500,000  239 

Belgium      1,847,000  221 

Austria      1,176,000  125 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  in- 
crease in  "Free  Trade"  Britain's 
consumption  has  amounted  to  little 


more  than  one-fourth,  there  have 
been  much  larger  gains  in  the  other 
countries,  every  one  of  these  being 
under  Protection.  Germany  has 
more  than  trebled  her  consumption, 
and  the  United  States  is  within 
measurable  distance  of  that  rate.  In 
Russia  and  Belgium  even  the  high- 
est of  these  rates  of  increase  is  ex- 
ceeded. 


TARIFF  AND  STRIKE. 


Frwn  the  Temtile  Manufacturera'  Journal. 

The  status  of  the  wool,  yam  and 
goods  markets  for  the  immediate  future 
will  be  influenced  to  such  a  marked  ex- 
tent by  pending  tariff  revision  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  gauge  the  full  ef- 
fect upon  these  markets  that  may  be 
exerted  by  the  clothing  strike.  In  fact 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  differenti- 
ate the  effect  upon  the  market  that  has 
thus  far  been  exerted  by  the  strike  and 
the  tariff.  We  know  that  more  light- 
weight goods  would  have  been  manu- 
factured and  sold  and  more  wool  and 
yarn  consumed  if  there  had  been  no 
strike  and  if  the  tariff  problem  had  been 
the  only  restrictive  factor.  There  is 
good  ground  for  belief,  however,  that 
wool  dealers  and  manufacturers  are  in- 
clined to  overestimate  the  total  restric- 
tive influence  of  the  strike  and  to  under- 
estimate that  exerted  by  the  tariff. 

Even  had  the  strike  not  intervened, 
there  would  have  been  radical  curtail- 
ment of  production  by  many  mills  dur- 
ing the  last  two  months.  Here  is  where 
the  menace  of  tariff  revision  comes  in. 
The  majority  of  spinners  and  manufac- 
turers would  have  adopted  their  present 
conservative  policy  of  running  only 
upon  an  order  basis,  even  though  there 
had  been  no  strike,  and  even  though 
there  had  been  a  fair  prospect  of  a  good 
future  demand  for  stock  goods.  A  few 
manufacturers  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  "the  nerve"  to  run  for  stock  on  both 
lightweights  and  staple  heavyweights, 
but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they 
would  have  been  numerous  enough  to 
prevent  materially  the  present  compara- 
tive scarcity  of  stock  goods. 
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The  second  largest  cotton  crop 
ever  grown  in  this  country  was  pro- 
duced in  1912,  amounting  to  14*295,- 
000  bales. 


President  Wilson  has  been  pre- 
sented with  a  "big  stick"  of  Irish 
blackthorn.  He  will  need  it  much. 
He  has  a  Democratic  Congress  on 
his  hands. 


The  Arkansas  Legislature  has  re- 
pealed the  State  anti-trust  law.  The 
fact  that  much  capital  was  leaving 
the  State  for  more  congenial  parts 
may  have  promoted  this  action. 

The  critics  of  President  Wilson's 
inaugural  address  agree  that  it  is 
very  pessimistic  in  tone,  but  no  one 
has  suggested  that  it  may  have  been 
modeled  in  part  after  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah. 

Another  attempt  at  freak  legisla- 
tion is  reported  in  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature,— a  Cincinnati  member  having 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  of 
three  members  to  "prescribe  the 
fashions  to  be  worn  by  women  in 
the  State  of  Ohio." 


Coming  East:  During  the  past 
year  there  have  been  more  Vermont 
farms  sold  to  persons  in  the  West, 
the  Middle  West  and  the  Northwest 
than  ever  before  in  any  previous 
year  in  the  history  of  the  State. 


A  Washington  correspondent 
says:  "The  House  Democrats  are 
confident  that  they  have  framed  a 
tariff  measure  that  will  be  in  faithful 
conformance  with  their  party  plat- 
form." Something  wrong  here:  the 
Democratic  platform  declares  all 
protection  unconstitutional,  and 
there  will  be  at  least  some  protec- 
tion in  the  new  tariff. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decides  that  railroads  carrying 
household  goods  from  one  State  to 
another  may  make  valid  contracts  to 
limit  their  inability  in  case  of  loss  or 
damage,  which  upsets  an  Arkansas 
decision;  and  that  the  roads  may  re- 
quire in  bills  of  lading  that  suits  for 
loss  or  damage  must  be  brought 
within  ninety  days,  which  reverses  a 
Texas  decision. 

The  election  of  a  Democratic 
Senator  in  New  Hampshire  makes 
the  political  complexion  of  the 
United  States  Senate:  Democrats, 
50;  Republicans,  42;  Progressives, 
2.  Two  vacancies  exist  in  Illinois, 
but  even  if  the  Republicans  get  both 
of  these,  the  Democrats  will  still 
have  an  adequate  majority  in  the 
Senate  for  all  legislative  purposes  if 
they  continue  united. 


It  is  announced  that  not  only  is 
President  Wilson  opposed  to  the  de- 
moralizing practice  by  Congress  of 
putting  "riders"  on  appropriation 
bills,  but  that  he  has  given  notice  to 
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the  House  leaders  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  exemption  of  labor  unions  or 
farmers'  organizations  from  the 
operation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  Thus  he  stands  pat  with  ex- 
President  Taft  on  this  question. 


A  despatch  from  El  Paso,  Texas, 
says  that  contracts  are  already 
being  written  by  Mexican  cattle 
raisers  designed  to  appropriate  any 
decrease  in  our  tariff  rates  to  their 
own  profit.  The  contracts  stipulate 
that  if  Congress  reduces  the  tariff 
the  price  paid  them  for  cattle  must 
be  increased  proportionately.  Thus 
the  American  consumer  will  get  no 
relief  from  the  proposed  tariff  reduc- 
tion on  Mexican  cattle. 


That  the  new  Governor  of  Kansas 
is  a  "progressive"  of  the  extreme 
type,  is  shown  by  his  recommending 
the  abolition  of  the  Legislature,  and 
committing  its  functions  to  a  com- 
mission of  sixteen  members,  two 
from  each  Congressional  district. 
He  has  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to 
recommend  the  abolition  of  the 
courts,  but  this  may  be  expected  to 
follow  in  due  course  of  time,  if  this 
Governor  continues  to  progress. 


Recently,  the  German  Govern- 
ment, yielding  to  public  clamor,  sus- 
pended the  import  restrictions  on 
cattle.  A  Berlin  correspondent  tells 
the  result.  Immediately  after  the 
import  restrictions  were  removed, 
the  prices  of  cattle  from  Denmark 
were  raised,  making  the  purchase  of 
such  cattle  unavailable  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  meats.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  striking  refutation  of  the 
common  belief  that  removing  the 
tariflf  on  meat  or  live  stock  would 
reduce  the  cost  to  consumers. 


The  California  Legislature  pro- 
poses to  limit  the  working  hours  of 
women  in  the  fruit  industry  in  that 
State.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
says:  **A11  women  who  do  this  work 
are  protesting  most  vigorously 
against  this  proposed  curtailing  oi 
woman's  opportunity,  just  as  all 
growers  of  fruit  are  protesting 
against  being  compelled  to  let  a 
great  part  of  their  fruit  rot.  Inci- 
dentally it  would  increase  costs  and 
consumers  must  stand  it." 


Commercial  Agent  Lincoln 
Hutchinson,  in  an  article  on  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Foreign  Trade 
Competition,  is  not  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  foreign  trade  is  the 
only  trade  of  much  importance,  for 
he  remarks:  "The  domestic  trade  of 
the  United  States  is  so  stupendous 
in  amount  that  their  foreign  com- 
merce sinks  into  relative  insignifi- 
cance. Estimates  vary  greatly,  but 
the  lowest  reliable  one  puts  the  value 
of  the  home  trade  of  the  country  at 
two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as 
all  the  foreign  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  together.  Some  estimates 
put  it  as  twenty  times  as  great." 


King  George,  of  Greece,  who  was 
killed  by  a  cowardly  assassin  who 
shot  him  in  the  back,  in  Salonica, 
March  i8,  had  reigned  successfully 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  his  subjects.  His  suc- 
cessor is  Crown  Prince  Constantine, 
who  has  become  a  popular  hero  in 
the  war  with  Turkey.  The  assassin, 
who  is  an  anarchist  of  the  conven- 
tional type,  assigns  no  motive  for  his 
crime  except  that  he  is  a  foe  of  all 
government.  Sympathizers  with  the 
anarchist  movement  seek  to  palliate 
the  act  by  offering  the  insanity  plea. 
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but  this  assassin  is  no  more  insane 
than  are  all  anarchists,  and  they  are 
all  public  enemies. 


Constitution  tinkering  is  expen- 
sive business.  As  the  result  of  the 
ratification  of  several  amendments 
to  the  Vermont  Constitution,  it  is 
said  that  about  400  laws  will  have  to 
be  changed;  the  Governor  will  have 
to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature at  a  probable  cost  of  $50,000, 
and  the  revision  of  the  Public  Stat- 
utes will  probably  cost  another  $50, 
000.  The  session  of  the  Legislature 
which  adopted  the  proposed  amend- 
ments was  the  longest  in  the  history 
of  the  State,  and  cost  the  people 
over  $183,000. 


The  Silk  Association  of  America, 
which  was  organized  in  1872,  has 
taken  new  quarters  at  354  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York.  When  the  Asso- 
ciation was  founded,  the  products  of 
the  silk  industry  in  this  country  were 
$25,000,000  a  year.  Today  the  out- 
put of  the  mills,  represented  by 
members  of  the  Association,  ex- 
ceeds $200,000,000.  The  officers  of 
the  Association  are:  President,  Je- 
rome C.  Read;  Vice-Presidents, 
Charles  Cheney,  H.  Schniewind,  Jr., 
and  Louis  Steams;  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  Ramsay  Peugnet. 


In  an  address  at  Des  Moines, 
March  14,  Senator  Cummins  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment that  the  door  of  opportunity 
"is  now  swinging  wide  for  the  Re- 
publican party  and  that  if  we  do  not 
enter,  our  temporary  defeat  may  be- 
come final  and  our  organization  dis- 
appear from  the  political  world." 
After   saying   that    the    Republican 


party  in  its  organization  had  ceased 
to  be  representative,  and  citing  the 
preponderance  of  Southern  dele- 
gates in  the  Chicago  convention  as 
proof  of  his  statement,  the  Senator 
urged  the  importance  of  a  national 
convention  before  1916  to  formulate 
new  rules  for  the  party. 


Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon  said  to 
an  interviewer  in  Chicago,  recently: 
"I  fully  expect  the  Republican  party 
to  be  back  in  the  saddle  four  years 
hence.  We  Republicans  will  remain 
Republicans  and  the  doors  of  the 
party  always  will  be  open  to  those 
who  wish  to  enter  as  Republicans 
with  no  adjactives  attached  to  their 
party  label.  I  don't  care  to  discuss 
the  question  of  a  coalition  between 
Progressives  and  Republicans.  Such 
a  combination  wotdd  be  impossible. 
Tm  not  out  of  politics,  but  that  does 
not  mean  Til  ever  run  for  office 
again.  Fm  out  of  office,  but  like  the 
man  who  got  religion,  I  don't  feel 
any  different  than  I  did  before." 


Evidently,  William  J.  Bryan,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  forgets  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  private  citizen.  In  his 
speech  at  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  ban- 
quet in  Washington,  he  congratu- 
lated the  Irish  Nationalists  on  their 
success  in  the  matter  of  home  rule 
and  predicted  the  "virtual  end  of 
hereditary  rule  in  the  British  Em- 
pire." His  remarks  have  provoked 
much  criticism  of  an  unfavorable 
kind  from  the  English  press.  The 
London  Post  characterizes  the 
speech  as  a  "blazing  indiscretion.'* 
The  London  Standard  describes  the 
speech  as  "a  fine  example  of  viru- 
lent and  inflated  nonsense  which  the 
inferior  king  of  demagogies  talks 
when  he  wants  to  catch  Irish  votes. 
Probably  Mr.  Bryan  will  in  future 
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exercise  more  caution  in  his  refer- 
ence to  the  political  affairs  of  other 
nations. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
says:  "Statistics  of  production  show 
that  while  a  great  part  of  Germany 
has  quite  poor  soil,  the  average 
3rield  of  wheat  in  Germany  is  thirty- 
one  and  one-half  bushels  to  the  acre, 
while  our  average  yield  is  but  twelve 
and  five-sixths  bushels  per  acre. 
Similar  conditions  exist  as  to  other 
crops.  The  reason  is  that  prices  for 
farm  products  in  Germany  are  such 
as  to  justify  their  production  at  the 
increased  cost  necessary  to  produce 
such  yields,  which  is  not  so  great  as 
it  would  be  here  by  reason  of  the 
lower  cost  of  farm  labor  in  Germany 
and  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  done 
by  women  whom  the  law  does  not 
compel  to  quit  after  they  have 
worked  eight  hours." 


The  Textile  Manufacturers'  Jour- 
nal says:  "The  State  of  Ohio  is 
easily  holding  its  position  as  the 
leader  in  radical  labor  legislation.  A 
bill  just  approved  by  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  Ohio  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  only  intended 
to  prevent  discrimination  and  boy- 
cotting of  employes  because  of  labor 
union  affiliations,  but  would  prevent 
employers  from  keeping  records  of 
the  ability  and  character  of  their 
operatives  and  from  informing  other 
manufacturers  of  these  records.  An- 
other proposed  bill  would  limit  the 
le^al  working  time  for  women  to  an 
eight-hour  day  and  a  48-hour  week. 
Other  textile  States  are  facing  de- 
mands for  a  S4-hour  week,  and  man- 
ufacturers are  much  disturbed  there- 
by ;  and  well  they  may  be,  for  as  soon 


as  the  radicals  obtain  a  54-bour 
week  they  will  commence  their  cam- 
paign for  a  shorter  working  day  just 
as  they  have  done  in  Ohio." 

The  American  Economist  com- 
mends the  selection  of  William  G. 
McAdoo  for  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. It  says  that  he  is  an  exception- 
ally fine  type  of  the  American  busi- 
ness man;  a  man  who  commands  the 
corffidence  of  his  fellowmen,  and  who 
possesses  a  high  order  of  executive 
and  administrative  talent;  a  man  who 
will  not  tolerate  crookedness  of  any 
kind  in  his  department;  and  a  man 
who  will  enforce  the  law  as  he  finds 
it,  no  matter  what  his  personal  view 
of  the  law  may  be.  The  American 
Economist  is  confident  that  in  the 
matter  of  honest  collection  of  the 
revenue,  the  protection  of  honest  im- 
porters from  undervaluation,  and  the 
protection  of  domestic  labor  and 
production  from  the  unfair  competi- 
tion which  comes  through  under- 
valuation and  false  classification,  Mr. 
McAdoo  will  make  good.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  American  Economist 
has  made  no  mistake  in  this  high  es* 
timate. 


The  deadlock  over  election  of 
United  States  Senator  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature,  which  had 
continued  since  January  14,  was 
broken  on  March  13  by  the  election 
of  Henry  F.  Hollis,  Democrat,  on 
the  42d  ballot,  by  189  votes,  three 
more  than  the  number  required. 
John  H.  Bartlett,  the  new  Republi- 
can caucus  candidate,  had  121,  and 
Edward  N.  Pearson,  Republican, 
who  had  retired  from  the  contest,  14. 
Henry  B.  Quinby,  Republican,  had 
18,  and  Robert  P.  Bass,  Progressive, 
had  12.    The  scattering  votes  num- 
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bered  17,  and  there  were  three  mem- 
bers absent  and  54  paired.  Two  Re- 
publican members,  and  aQ  except 
two  Democrats,  voted  for  Hollis  on 
the  final  ballot.  The  newly  elected 
Senator  is  a  native  of  Concord, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  in  law 
since  being  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1892.  He  is  forty-two 
years  old.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
Governor  and  for  Congress,  but  the 
only  elective  office  that  he  has  held 
was  a  single  term  as  Representative 
in  the  Legislature  in  1899.  He  is  the 
first  Democrat  to  be  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  New 
Hampshire  since  J.  W.  Williams, 
Democrat,  was  retired  nearly  sixty 
years  ago. 


A  WINNING  PLATFORM. 


Agitation,  investigation  and  de- 
nunciation have  brought  the  coun- 
try to  the  verge  of  hysteria.  The  re- 
action is  beginning  to  set  in.  The  re- 
sults have  not  justified  the  agita- 
tors, the  investigators  and  the  dem- 
agogues. The  country  is  fast  tiring 
of  the  spectacle  and  is  recovering  its 
senses.  It  will  insist  on  a  period  of 
upbuilding  and  progress  and  the 
abandonment  of  misrepresentation 
and  iconoclasm. 

The  party  which  first  catches  the 
spirit  of  the  new  age  and  translates 
it  into  a  wise  and  wholesome  policy 
will  have  back  of  it  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  fair  and  sober 
minded  majority. 

The  Pittsburg-Gazette-Times  be- 
lieves that  "some  day,  possibly,  a 
man  will  achieve  the  presidency, 
with  a  party!  back  of  him,  on  the 
simple  pledge  that  he  intends  to  give 
the  people  a  'fair  change  at  'life,  lib- 


erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness' 
under  existing  laws." 

The  dawn  of  that  day  may  not  be 
far  distant.  It  would  prove  a  win- 
ning platform,  for  the  old  ideals  of 
the  Republic  are  not  dead  and  the 
conserving  and  conservative  forces 
of  the  nation  will  be  needed  again 
to  rear  the  temple  of  national  pros- 
perity. 


SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

A  New  Qennan  Review.* 
"Of  making  of  many  books  there 
IS  no  end"  is  a  saying  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  Germany,  and  the  critical 
reader  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
a  degree  of  completeness  and  finish 
in  the  process,  as  there  exemplified, 
as  to  create  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
pectation in  regard  to  the  literary 
productions  of  the  Fatherland.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  expectation 
has  abundant  promise  of  fulfilment, 
both  as  regards  the  extensive  do- 
main which  it  is  proposed  to  cover 
in  these  substantial  volumes  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  initial  difficul- 
ties of  the  work  have  been  over- 
come. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Harms, 
of  the  University  of  Kiel,  assisted  by 
more  than  300  collaborators  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  work  is 
based  on  the  conviction  that  a  sys- 
tematic investigation  of  modem 
social-political  conditions  is  a  neces- 
sity of  the  times.    It  is  proposed  to 

♦  "Weltwirtschaftliches  Archiv:  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Allgemeine  und  Spezielle 
Wcltwirtschaftslehre."— Part  I  of  VoL 
I;  price  per  volume  20  Marks  ($4.70). 
Published  by  Gustav  Fischer,  Jena,  Jan- 
uary, 1913. 
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conduct  such  an  inquiry  on  strictly 
scientific  lines,  to  the  exclusion  of 
political  and  ethical  tendencies,  and 
to  establish  the  review  as  a  clearing 
house  for  studies  in  the  various 
branches  into  which  the  comprehen- 
sive general  subject  naturally  adjusts 
itself. 

Part  I,  a  book  of  nearly  400  pages, 
reveals  a  painstaking  attention  to 
the  bibliography  of  a  wide  and 
varied  field.  Reviews  in  English, 
French  and  German,  dealing  respec- 
tively with  publications  in  these  lan- 
guages, include  a  critical  introduc- 
tion to  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan's  work  on 
"The  Interest  of  America  in  Inter- 
national Conditions,"  and  there  is  an 
illuminating  article,  in  German,  on 
the  international  exchange  of  com- 
modities. It  is  intended,  moreover, 
to  draw  upon  the  literature  of  other 
countries,  including  Italy,  Spain, 
Scandinavia,  Holland,  Russia  and 
Japan. 

The  Review  can  be  confidently 
recommended  to  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  acquiring,  almost  at  first 
hand,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  world's  economic  literature,  as 
dissected  by  a  body  of  authorities 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task  they 
have  been  encouraged  to  undertake. 


ENGLISH  SOCIAL  CONDI- 
TIONS. 


Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  the  well 
known  Socialist  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  let  in  a  little  nec- 
essary daylight  upon  English  social 
conditions  in  a  speech  at  Blackburn, 
Lancashire,  February  22.  Referring 
to  the  undoubted  and  exceptional 
trade  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  at 
this  time,  he  felt  obliged  to  point  out 


that  the  workers  had  gained  no  ad- 
vantage corresponding  to  the  greatly 
increased  power  to  produce  the  nec- 
essaries of  life.  Today,  he  said,  a 
large  mass  of  the  population  has 
conditions  as  bad,  as  unfortunate  and 
as  deplorable  as  those  of  the  work- 
ers at  any  period  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

In  many  trades  wages  were  shame- 
fully low,  so  that  if  every  penny 
were  spent  in  the  most  economical 
manner  the  income  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  provide  the  necessaries 
of  physical  health,  not  to  mention  the 
decencies  of  civilized  existence.  The 
latest  trade  returns  showed  that  even 
in  the  textile  (the  best  organized) 
industry,  more  than  48  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  men  earned  less  than  six 
dollars  per  week  and  that  there  were, 
on  the  railroad  systems,  about  90,000 
grown-up  men  receiving  less  than 
five  dollars  per  week. 


END  OF  SIXTY-SECOND 

CONGRESS. 

Summary  of  Closmg  Proceedings,  from 

February  19  to  March  4. 

Feb.  19.  The  Senate  ratified  a 
supplementary  treaty  with  France, 
extending  the  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent arbitration  treaty,  and  a  general 
treaty  with  foreign  nations  for  the 
handling  of  epidemic  diseases. 

Feb.  20.  House  naval  committee 
reported  a  bill  carrying  $146,618,364 
appropriations  and  providing  for  two 
new  battleships.  Fillibustering 
against  the  two  battleship  proposals 
continued  through  three  days.  The 
House  passed  the  sundry  civil  appro- 
priation bill,  with  a  provision  ex- 
empting labor  unions  and  farmers* 
organizations  from  prosecution 
under  the  anti-trust  law. 
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Feb.  25.  The  Senate  passed  the 
pension  appropriation  bill  carrying 
$180,000,000,  and  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill.  In  the  House,  the 
labor  committee  reported  a  bill  to 
fix  an  eight-hour  day  for  women 
workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  bill  to  prevent  Washington  hotels 
from  raising  their  rates  during  inau- 
guration week  was  passed,  119  to  65, 
but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  passed  the  railroad 
physical  valuation  bill,  as  amended  in 
the  House.  It  will  entail  an  expense 
of  probably  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000 
on  the  government,  and  about  the 
same  amount  on  the  railroads,  and  is 
likely  to  take  three  or  four  years  to 
complete  the  job. 

Feb.  26.  In  a  message  sent  to 
Congress,  President  Taft  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  budget 
system  of  regulating  proposed  ex- 
penditures to  expected  revenues.  A 
minority  report  from  the  House  com- 
mittee on  patents  was  presented, 
which  contented  that  the  Oldfield 
bill  designed  to  correct  alleged 
patent  monopoly,  would  benefit  only 
the  large  concerns  and  freeze  out  the 
small  dealers.  The  Senate  passed 
the  post-office  appropriation  bill, 
which  carries  12,000,000  more  than 
the  bill  of  last  year,  on  account  of 
the  parcel  post  system.  Provisions 
for  pensioning  postal  employees,  and 
for  the  election  of  fourth-class  post- 
masters were  stricken  out.  The 
House  passed  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  the  Democratic  oppon- 
ents of  two  battleships,  aided  by  28 
Republicans,  reduced  the  number  to 
one  by  a  vote  of  174  to  156.  The 
House  general  deficiency  bill,  carry- 
ing over  $24,000,000,  provides  for 
the  retention  of  the  Commerce  Court 
until    next   Congress.     The   Senate 


passed  the  House  bill  creating  a  De- 
partment of  Labor,  making  the  head 
of  it  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Feb.  27.  The  Senate  passed  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  carry- 
ing $18,000,000,  and  appropriated 
$i>5oo,ooo  for  government  exhibit  at 
San  Francisco  fair.  The  House 
passed  the  general  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  carrying  $24,658,243. 
The  Senate  passed  the  sundry  civil 
bill  carrying  about  $120,000,000,  and 
endorsed  the  provision  in  the  House 
bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  of 
the  $300,000  appropriated  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  anti-trust  law  to 
prosecute  labor  unions  or  farmers' 
organizations.  The  Senate  also 
passed  bills  to  prevent  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  American  flag  by  using  it 
for  advertising  purposes,  and  its 
mutilation. 

Feb.  28.  The  Pujo  money  trust 
investigation  committee  presented 
their  report.  There  were  also  two 
minority  reports.  The  majority  re- 
port asserts  the  existence  of  a  money 
trust;  declares  that  the  situation  thus 
created  is  full  of  peril  to  our  institu- 
tions; recommends  incorporation  of 
clearing  houses,  and  would  prohibit 
the  fixing  of  rates  by  them  for  collec- 
tion of  out-of-town  checks,  discount 
or  interests  on  deposits;  and  would 
prohibit  the  loaning  of  securities. 
The  President  sent  in  a  veto  of  the 
Webb  bill,  designed  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  liquors  into  "dry  states." 
This  veto  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  Congress  had  no  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  impose  the  pro- 
posed restriction  on  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
bill.  In  support  of  his  objections  he 
transmitted  a  memorandum  from  the 
Attorney-General.  The  President 
said  he  did  not  feel  at  libertv  under 
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his  oath  to  leave  the  constitutional 
question  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  doubt  existed  it 
was  safer  to  keep  within  the  lunits  of 
the  fundamental  law.  The  Senate 
indicated  its  contempt  for  the  opin- 
ions of  the  President  and  his  Attor- 
ney-General, by  passing  the  bill  over 
the  veto  by  a  vote  of  63  to  21.  Of 
the  Senators  who  voted  to  sustain 
the  President  six  were  Democrats — 
Senators  Foster,  Martine,  O'Gor- 
man,  Paynter,  Percy  and  Pomerene. 
The  Republicans  were  Senators 
Bradley,  Brandegee,  Catron,  Crane, 
du  Pont,  Guggenheim,  McLean, 
Penrose,  Perkins,  Richardson,  Root, 
Stephenson,  Sutherland,  Warren  and 
Wetmore.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
56  to  16,  substituted  two  battleships 
for  the  one  provided  in  the  House 
bill.  An  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Brandegee  for  three  battleships 
was  rejected,  21  to  40. 

March  i.  By  a  vote  of  244  to  96, 
the  House  repassed  the  Webb  bill 
over  the  President's  veto.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  sooner  or  later  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  have  to  pass  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 

March  2.  The  rivers  and  harbors, 
army,  and  public  buildings  bills  were 
disposed  of.  The  Norris  bill,  which 
had  passed  the  Senate,  requiring 
publicity  in  all  cases  heard  by 
masters  appointed  to  take  testimony 
under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law, 
passed  the  House.  The  Senate,  41 
to  20,  passed  the  Burton  bill  de- 
signed to  abolish  involuntary  servi- 
tude of  seamen  and  improved  condi- 
tions of  labor  and  living  on  Ameri- 
can merchant  ships,  as  a  substitute 
for  a  House  bill,  but  the  bill  was  de- 
feated by  a  "pocket  veto"  by  the 
President,  who,  while  not  objecting 


to  the  purpose  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  bill,  held  that  it  vio- 
lated treaty  stipulations  with  several 
countries.  The  House  reduced  the 
appropriation  for  the  Panama-Pacific 
exposition  from  $1,500,000  to  $500,- 
000.  Congress  was  notified  that  the 
President  had  accepted  the  Treasury 
Department's  plan  for  rearranging 
the  customs  districts  so  they  will  be 
reduced  from  140  to  less  than  50,  but 
disapproved  the  plan  to  abolish  the 
naval  officers  and  surveyors.  All 
attempts  to  enact  the  workmen's 
compensation  bill  were  finally  aban- 
doned in  the  Senate. 

March  4.  The  President  vetoed 
the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill, 
because  of  the  clause  it  contained 
exempting  labor  men  and  farmers 
from  prosecution  for  infractions  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  The 
President  said  this  was  class  legisla- 
tion and  reprehensible  to  the  ex- 
treme. The  House  passed  the  bill 
over  the  veto  by  a  vote  of  270  to  50, 
but  the  Senate  failed  to  act.  The 
Indian  appropriation  also  failed  to 
become  a  law,  because  of  a  fillibuster 
against  it  by  Senator  Fall  of  New 
Mexico.  The  Senate  adjourned  sine 
die  at  12.35  P-  ^->  ^^^  ^^e  House  at 
12.04  p.  m. 

The  Record  of  Two  Years. 

The  Sixty-Second  Congress 
opened  in  191 1  with  a  special  session 
called  by  President  Taft  to  consider 
Canadian  reciprocity.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  developments  of  the 
entire  Congress  are  the  following: 

Canadian  reciprocity  law  passed,  but 
rejected  by  Canada. 

Wool,  cotton,  metal  and  free  list  tariff 
bills  passed,  but  vetoed  by  President 
Taft. 

Constitutional  amendment  for  popular 
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election  of  senators  submitted  to  the 
States. 

New  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  cre- 
ated, with  cabinet  officers  at  its  head. 

Webb  bill,  prohibiting  shipment  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  prohibition  States, 
passed,  vetoed  and  passed  over  veto. 

Physical  valuation  of  the  property 
common  carriers  ordered  to  form  basis 
for  rate  making. 

Arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  negotiated,  but  failed  of 
ratification  because  of  changes  made  by 
the  Senate. 

Notice  served  on  the  world  by  the 
Senate,  that  the  United  States  will  not 
permit  foreign  nations  to  secure  mili- 
tary or  naval  footholds  where  they 
might  threaten  safety  of  this  country. 

Children's  Bureau  created  in  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Panama  Canal  law  passed,  establish- 
ing free  passage  for  American  coastwise 
ships,  and  barring  railroad-owned  ves- 
sels from  the  canal. 

Campaign  publicity  laws  passed,  re- 
quiring a  complete  public  accounting  of 
all  campaign  funds. 

Eight-hour  law  covering  Government 
contracts. 

Admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico to  statehood. 

Use  of  poisonous  white  phosphorus  in 
match-making  prevented  by  excessive 
tax. 

Pure  drug  law  amended  to  prevent 
misleading  labels  on  patent  medicines. 

Wireless  communication  brought  un- 
der careful  regulation,  the  law  requiring 
the  wireless  on  all  ocean  vessels  to  be 
adequately  manned. 

Government  transports  required  to 
carry  an  ample  number  of  lifeboats. 

Tariff  Board  virtually  legislated  out 
of  existence. 

Industrial  Commission  authorized  to 
study  relations  between  capital  and 
labor. 

The  following  measures  failed  to 
become  laws— one  by  veto  of  the 
President,  and  the  others  because 
not  approved  by  both  Houses: 

"Literary  test"  immigration  bill 
passed,  but  vetoed  by  President  Taft. 

Single  six-year  presidential  term 
amendment  passed  by  Senate. 


Life  prisoners  in  Federal  prisons 
made  eligible  to  parole. 

Federal  control  of  water  powers  de- 
feated in  the  Senate. 

Manufacturers  of  foods  required  to 
state  the  net  weight  and  contents  on 
outside  of  food  packages. 

Government  authorized  by  law  to 
seize  trust-controlled  goods  as  soon  as 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

This  Congress  has  witnessed  the 
ratification  of  many  important 
treaties;  and  there  has  been  an  epi- 
demic of  investigations,  some  of 
which  have  been  costly,  and  fruitless 
in  practical  results.  The  total  appro- 
priations made  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  i,  1914,  amount  to  the 
vast  sum  of  $1,035,575,846. 

President  Taft  has  used  the  veto 
power  freely  throughout  the  Con- 
gress. Fully  twenty  bills  have  met 
his  disapproval,  including  Demo- 
cratic tariff  bills,  appropriation  bills 
which  contained  Commerce  Court, 
civil  service  and  army  reorganization 
and  legislation  of  which  he  did  not 
approve;  water  power  bills  in  which 
the  principle  of  Federal  control  was 
not  recognized;  and  the  immigration 
bill  containing  the  "literacy  test" 
feature. 


SIXTY-THIRD  CONGRESS. 


Special  Session  of  the  New  Senate. 

The  Senate  of  the  Sixty-third 
Congress  convened  at  noon  on 
March  4,  and  thirty  new  or  re- 
elected Senators  were  sworn  in. 

The  re-elected  Republicans  are: 
Borah  of  Idaho,  Kenyon  of  Iowa, 
Nelson  of  Minnesota,  and  Warren  of 
Wyoming.  The  new  Republican 
Senators  are:  Edwin  C.  Burleigh  of 
Maine,  John  W.  Weeks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, George  W.  Norris  of  Ne- 
braska, L.  B.  Colt  of  Rhode  Island, 
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James  H.  Brady  of  Idaho,  Thomas 
Sterling  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Nathan  B.  Goff  of  West  Virginia. 

The  re-elected  Democrats  are: 
Bankhead  of  Alabama,  Bacon  of 
Georgia,  Simmons  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Owen  of  Oklahoma,  Tillman  of 
South  Carolina,  Sheppard  of  Texas, 
and  Martin  of  Virginia.  The  new 
Democratic  Senators  are:  John  T. 
Robinson  and  W.  M.  Kavanaugh  of 
Arkansas,  J.  F.  Shafroth  of  Colo- 
rado, Willard  Saulsbury  of  Dela- 
ware, Wm.  H.  Thompson  of  Kansas, 
Ollie  M.  James  of  Kentucky,  Joseph 
E.  Ransdell  of  Louisiana,  James  K. 
Vardeaman  of  Mississippi,  Thomas 
J.  Walsh  of  Montana,  William 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  Harry  Lane 
of  Oregon,  Thomas  Shields  of  Ten- 
nessee, Key  Pittman  of  Nevada,  and 
W.  R.  Webb  (independent  Demo- 
crat) of  Tennessee. 

Vice-President  Marshall  delivered 
his  inaugural  address  (printed  on 
another  page)  in  the  presence  of 
President  Taft,  President-elect  Wil- 
son, the  Supreme  Court,  Diplomatic 
corps,  and  members-elect  of  the  new 
House  of  Representatives.  The  oath 
had  been  previously  administered  to 
the  Vice-President  by  Senator  Gal- 
linger,  who  is  the  oldest  Senator  in 
point  of  service. 

In  General. 

The  Democrats  of  the  Senate,  in 
caucus  selected  Senator  Kern,  of 
Indiana,  as  their  floor  leader,  and 
Senator  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  as 
vice-chairman. 

Republican  Senators  also  held  a 
caucus,  and  selected  Senator  Gal- 
linger,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  floor 
leader.  Senator  La  FoUette  was 
present  at  the  meeting,  but  Sena- 
tors Bristow,  Poindexter  and  Clapp, 


classed  as  Progressives,  did  not  ap- 
pear. 

The  House  Democratic  caucus 
made  the  following  nominations  for 
ratification  by  the  House  when  it 
meets  in  extra  sesf  ion  on  April  i : 

Speaker — Champ  Clark  of  Missouri. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee — Repre- 
sentatives Underwood  of  Alabama 
(chairman),  Francis  Burton  Harrison  of 
New  York,  Dorsey  W.  Shackleford  of 
Missouri,  Claude  Kitchin  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Henry  T.  Rainey  of  Illinois,  Lin- 
coln Dixon  of  Indiana,  Cordell  Hull  of 
Tennessee,  W.  S.  Hammond  of  Minne- 
sota, Andrew  J.  Peters  of  Massachusetts, 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer  of  Pennsylvania, 
Timothy  T.  Ansberry  of  Ohio,  John  S. 
Garner  of  Texas  (new),  James  W.  Col- 
lier of  Mississippi  (new),  Augustus  O. 
Stanley  of  Kenucky  (new). 

Clerk  of  the  House— South  Trimble  of 
Kentucky. 

Doorkeeper— J.  J.  Sinnott  of  Virginia, 

Sergeant-at-Arms — Robert  B.  Gordon 
of  Ohio. 

Postmaster — ^William  M.  Dunbar  of 
Georgia. 

Chaplain — Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden  of 
Washington,  D.  C 

On  March  13,  the  Senate  elected 
Senator  Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  these  other 
officers:  James  M.  Baker,  South 
Carolina,  secretary;  (Dharles  P.  Hig- 
gins,  Missouri,  sergeant-at-arms ; 
Forest  J.  Prettyman,  Washington, 
D.  C,  chaplain;  Thomas  W.  Keller, 
West  Virginia,  assistant  door- 
keeper; Carl  A.  LoefBer,  Pennsyl- 
vania, acting  assistant  doorkeeper. 
Mr.  Baker  has  been  assistant- 
librarian  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  and  was  the  personal 
choice  of  Senator  Tillman.  Rev. 
Mr.  Prettyman  is  pastor  of  a  Meth- 
odist church.  Mr.  LoefHer  is  a  Re- 
publican. The  personnel  of  the  new 
Finance  Committee,  which  handles 
all  tariflf  bills,  is  as  follows : 
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Democrats  —  Chairman,  Simmons, 

North  Carolina;  Stone,  Missouri;  Wil- 
liams, Mississippi;  Johnson,  Maine; 
Shively,  Indiana;  Gore,  Oklahoma; 
Thomas,  Colorado;  James,  Kentucky; 
Hughes,  New  Jersey. 

Republicans  —  Penrose,  Pennsylvania; 
Lodge,  Massachusetts;  McCumber, 
North  Dakota;  Smoot,  Utah;  Gallinger, 
New  Hampshire;  Clark,  Wyoming;  La 
Follette,  Wisconsin. 

Assignments  of  the  new  New 
England  Senators  on  committees  in- 
clude: Weeks,  Massachusetts,  bank- 
ing and  currency,  Philippines,  public 
health  and  conservation.  Burleigh, 
Maine,  claims,  public  buildings,  fish- 
eries and  coast  defenses.  Colt, 
Rhode  Island,  civil  service,  immigra- 
tion, patents,  post  offices  and  re- 
vision of  the  laws.  HoUis,  New 
Hampshire,  banking  and  currency, 
military  affairs  and  woman  suffrage 
Other  important  assignments  are: 
Lodge  on  finance  and  foreign  rela- 
tions; Dillingham  on  judiciary,  for- 
eign relations,  appropriations,  privi- 
leges and  elections;  Gallinger  on 
rules,  appropriations  and  finance; 
Page  on  naval  affairs,  Indian  affairs, 
and  interoceanic  canals;  Lippitt  on 
territories  and  interstate  commerce; 
Brandegee  on  judiciary,  patents,  and 
interstate  commerce;  Johnson  on 
finance,  pensions,  privileges  and 
elections,  and  naval  affairs;  McLean 
on  manufactures,  the  Philippines 
and  territories. 

Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  heads 
the  committee  on  Foreign  Relations , 
Senator  Culberson,  of  Texas,  that  on 
the  Judiciary;  Senator  Owen,  of 
Oklahoma,  that  on  Banking  and 
Currency;  and  Senator  Martin,  of 
Virginia,  that  on  Appropriations. 

The  special  session  ended  on 
March  t8.  The  complete  rearrange- 
ment   of   the    committees    and    the 


division  of  patronage  were  deferred 
to  the  extra  session,  April  7.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider some  general  legislation,  while 
waiting  for  the  House  to  pass  the 
tariff  bill. 


Esrtrm  Session  Called. 

President  Wilson,  on  March  17, 
issued  a  formal  proclamation  con- 
vening the  Sixty-third  Congress  in 
an  extra  session  on  April  7.  The 
call  simply  states  that  the  public  in- 
terests require  an  extra  session  and 
gives  no  specific  reason.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  President's  message 
will  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the 
tariff,  but  he  may  invite  attention  to 
currency  legislation. 

It  is  reported  that  only  such  com- 
mittees will  be  appointed  as  are  nec- 
essary to  conduct  the  actual  organi- 
zation and  pass  the  appropriation 
bills  which  failed  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. When  the  House  meets 
April  7  there  will  be  three  candi- 
dates for  Speaker:  Champ  Qark, 
Democrat  (for  re-election),  James  R. 
Mann,  Republican,  and  Victor  Mur- 
dock  of  Kansas,  Progressive. 


The  Tariff  Situation. 

From  now  to  the  extra  session, 
we  may  expect  many  conflicting  re- 
ports and  divergent  views  on  the 
tariff  situation.  All  that  seems  re- 
liable is  that  Chairman  Underwood 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  writing  the  tariff  bill  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee  who 
are  conservatives.  Among  these  are 
Peters  of  Massachusetts  and  Palmer 
of  Pennsylvania — the  committee 
standing  eight  to  five  for  a  fairly 
moderate  tariff  bill.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
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Senate  finance  committee  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  are  co-operating  with 
Mr.  Underwood  in  framing  a  bill 
which  they  hope  to  push  through 
both  Houses  with  but  little  amend- 
ment. It  is  stated  that  the  Senate 
finance  committee  will  give  no  hear- 
ings, and  that  there  will  be  a  single 
tariff  bill  instead  of  separate  sched- 
ule bills.  Republican  Senators  have 
notified  the  Democrats  that  they  will 
insist  on  debating  the  tariff  measure. 
It  is  stated  that  the  rates  now 
fixed  in  the  different  schedules  are 
merely  tentative.  Mr.  Underwood 
says  he  has  given  out  no  informa- 
tion regarding  the  rates,  and  all  pub- 
lished statements  are  absolutely  mis- 
leading. It  is  now  contemplated  to 
include  the  income  tax  as  a  rider 
upon  the  tariff  bill,  and  levy  tribute 
upon  all  incomes  above  $4,000,  in- 
stead of  $5,000,  as  at  first  pro- 
posed. A  conservative  estimate  is 
that  the  income  tax  must  pro- 
duce considerably  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  in  revenues  if  the  Treasury 
balance  is  to  be  maintained. 


PREPARE  FOR  FOREIGN 
COMPETITION. 


From  the  Botton  TrantcHpi, 

American  woolen  manufacturers, 
confronted  with  probable  radical 
changes  in  the  duties  on  their  prod- 
uct, are  taking  very  serious  thought 
as  to  the  future  conduct  of  their 
business.  Some  of  them  have  been 
relying  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  published  reports  that 
English  and  Continental  manufac- 
turers have  so  many  orders  on  their 
books  that  no  serious  competition 
was  to  be  expected  from  abroad  for 
a  long  time.  In  view  of  current  de- 
velopments,   it    may   be   questioned 


whether  this  is  not  a  mistake.  For- 
eign manufacturers  are  undoubtedly 
very  busy,  with  a  large  volume  of 
orders  still  unfilled,  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  make  a  determined 
effort  to  take  care  of  any  profitable 
business  which  may  be  offered  from 
this  side  of  the  water.  In  fact,  pri- 
vate advices  are  not  nearly  so  re- 
assuring in  their  tenor  as  are  the 
public  cablegrams  and  press  reports, 
in  previous  years,  when  tariff  legis- 
lation was  imminent,  orders  for 
goods  have  been  freely  placed  in 
Yorkshire  conditional  upon  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  American  customs  duties. 
It  is  fair  to  presume  that  similar  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  in  the  present  junc- 
ture, and  private  letters  from  Eng- 
land bear  out  this  theory.  If  these 
advices  can  be  relied  upon,  large  or- 
ders for  goods  already  have  been 
placed  in  Bradford  conditional  upon 
a  material  reduction  in  the  duties 
prescribed  by  Schedule  K.  This 
may  be  the  cause  of  a  rude  awaken- 
ing of  those  manufacturers  who 
have  been  confident  that  there  was 
to  be  no  immediate  competition  from 
that  quarter. 

That  foreign  goods  manufacturers 
are  looking  with  tonging  eyes  over 
the  tariff  barrier  that  now  separates 
them  from  the  rich  American  mar- 
kets, goes  without  saying.  Nothing 
is  surer  than  that  they  will  gladly 
give  up  less  profitable  contracts  for 
those  which  may  be  forthcoming 
from  this  side,  even  if  the  moderate 
protection  afforded  by  the  Wilson 
bill  should  be  written  in  the  Under- 
wood bill  when  it  finally  becomes  a 
law. 

American  manufacturers,  both  of 
cotton  and  wool,  must  have  such 
competition  in  mind  when  shaping 
their  business  policy  for  the  coming 
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year,  and  evidences  are  being  multi- 
plied that  very  serious  consideration 
is  being  given  by  them  to  this  aspect 
of  the  tariff  situation. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  DEM- 
OCRATIC SENATOR. 


Ffftm  the  BotUm  Advertiaer. 

Mt.  Hollis  is  to  be  senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Hollis  is 
about  as  near  to  being  a  free  trader 
as  a  man  can  be.  He  is  on  record 
as  having  declared  that  he  would 
like  to  stamp  out  some  of  the  chief 
indtwtries  of  his  state.  Whether  his 
bite  will  be  as  bad  as  his  bark  will 
be  seen  in  the  session  which  begins 
next  month.  Of  course  he  does  not 
represent  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  such  a  position.  They  know 
what  the  tariff  schedules  mean  to 
them.  Had  not  the  protectionists  of 
the  legislature  failed  to  unite  upon  a 
candidate  for  senator,  the  contest 
could  not  have  resulted  as  it  did. 
During  most  of  the  ballots,  there 
were  enough  protectionist  votes  to 
name  a  senator,  but  the  votes  were 
divided.  Division  among  the  protec- 
tionists cannot  but  be  fatal  to  pro- 
tection. New  Hampshire  has  a  les- 
son which  should  be  heeded,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


From  the  BoBUm  Herald, 

The  radical  character  of  Mr.  Hol- 
lis's  past  utterances  has  been  dis- 
quieting to  serious-minded  people  in 
New  Hampshire  and  adjoining 
states.  He  appears  to  have  sympa- 
thized with  the  I.  W.  W.  in  Law- 
rence, with  the  extreme  free  trade 
cause  everywhere,  and  to  be  thor- 
oughly committed  to  the  radical  pro- 
gram.   But  Mr.  Hollis's  basic  affilia- 


tions are  with  the  conservative  ele- 
ment and  the  probabilities  are  that 
this  radicalism  of  his  really  belongs 
to  the  "catching  the  car"  order,  and 
that  once  on  its  rear  platform,  he 
will  stand  in  a  reposeful  and  digni- 
fied way.  While  the  ethics  of  such  a 
course  may  be  open  to  some  ques- 
tion, it  should  be  acknowledged  that 
President  Wilson's  radical  manifes- 
tations are  perchance  susceptible  of 
a  not  dissimilar  interpretation. 


TARIFF  AND  RETAIL  PRICES. 


From  the  FaU  River  Herald. 

In  the  course  of  the  cotton  Tariff 
hearing.  Chairman  Underwood  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  a  downward  revision 
would  be  to  save  the  purchasers  of 
cotton  cloths  the  difference  in  the 
Tariff.  This  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate he  placed  at  $80,000,000.  To 
this  Simeon  B.  Chase  of  this  city  re- 
plied that  the  retailer  made  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  and  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Tariff  would  not  accom- 
plish all  that  the  committee  hoped 
tor  the  purchaser's  benefit.  The 
truth  of  this  conclusion  has  been 
shown  in  the  removal  of  the  leather 
Tariff.  We  were  told  that  shoes 
would  be  cheaper  if  manufacturers 
could  buy  their  raw  material  free  of 
duty,  but  the  person  who  buys  a  pair 
of  shoes  today  does  not  get  them  at 
any  lower  price  than  he  paid  for 
them  before  the  leather  Tariff  was 
removed.  The  difference  of  Tariff 
that  entered  into  a  single  pair  of 
shoes  was  too  little  to  disturb  the 
price.  That  will  be  true  of  cotton 
goods.  The  price  per  yard  over  the 
counters  of  the  dry  goods  stores  is 
not  likely  to  be  changed  because  of 
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a  lower  Tariff.  Not  only  will  the 
difference  due  to  the  new  Tariff  be 
small  in  itself,  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  between  the  docking 
of  foreign  goods  and  the  retailer  who 
will  be  concerned  in  any  new  profits 
that  may  accrue  from  importing 
goods  under  a  revised  Tariff.  Espe- 
cially in  fine  and  fancy  goods  of 
which  the  Tariff  proposed  would 
make  a  material  difference  in  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  if  he  were  to 
be  given  all  of  the  saving,  there  is  an 
element  in  price-making  that  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  Tariff.  That  element  is 
the  style  of  the  goods.  If  the  weave 
and  the  pattern  strike  the  popular 
fancy  the  retailer  is  able  to  get  a 
price  in  which  the  Tariff  cuts  a  small 
figure  proportionally.  A  reduction 
of  the  Tariff  that  will  encourage  for- 
eign competition  with  American 
made  goods  will  come  out  of  the 
profits  of  manufacturing.  It  may 
amount  to  the  sum  quoted  by  Mr. 
Underwood,  but  the  purchaser  in  the 
retail  stores  will  get  no  great  share 
of  it. 


TAFT'S  LAST  VETO. 


Fnm  the  BaUm  A49erH$er. 

One  of  Mr.  Taft's  last  acts  was  to 
veto  the  sundry  civil  bill,  because  of 
a  clause  which  that  bill  contained, 
limiting  the  use  of  the  appropriation 
available  for  the  office  of  the  at- 
torney general,  so  that  he  could  not 
proceed  against  labor  organizations 
or  against  farmers  who  were  organ- 
ized. The  veto  was  wholly  upon  this 
clause  in  the  bill.  The  discrimina- 
tion was  quite  unwarranted.  It  was 
an  absurd  proposition  to  bring  up  in 
congress  and  it  was  absurd  for  con- 
gress to  pass  it.  It  is  well  that  the 
President  had  the  courage  and  the 


wisdom  to  veto  it.  Should  the  day 
ever  come  when  certain  special 
classes  in  this  country  are  al^  to 
place  themselves  above  the  law.  it 
win  be  a  dark  day  for  America  and 
for  all  those  things  for  which  the 
nation  stands.  No  class  sboald  seek 
immunity  from  the  law;  and  when  it 
is  granted  one  class  the  safety  of  the 
whole  countr}-  is  imperilled. 


From  tke  New  York  Ti  fi— t, 

Ex-President  Taft  finished  his 
term  of  office  well  by  vetoing  the 
simdry  civil  bill  because  of  the  pro- 
vision in  it  forbidding  the  use  of  any 
money  appropriated  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  anti-trust  act  in  the 
prosecution  of  labor  unions  or  farm- 
ers' organizations.  There  should  be 
only  one  law  for  all  classes  and  one 
enforcement  of  the  law^  for  all 
classes.  This  vetoed  sundry  civil 
bill  provision  would  have  made  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  law  for 
the  poor,  if  we  may  call  the  labor 
unions  and  the  farmers'  unions  poor. 
And  it  is  just  as  bad  in  principle  to 
afford  loopholes  for  one  class  as  it 
is  to  afford  loopholes  for  the  other. 
Moreover,  the  method  of  providing 
them  was  sneaking  and  dishonest. 
If  any  one  is  to  have  a  license  to 
restrain  or  destroy  trade,  let  it  be 
given  to  him  openly  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Sherman  act  itself. 


From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

It  is  not  a  question  here  whether 
or  not  the  anti-trust  laws  are  wise 
and  just,  but  whether  laws  are  to 
apply  to  all  the  subjects  of  govern- 
ment alike,  where  their  acts  or  the 
effect  of  their  acts  is  the  same,  and 
whether  in  the  enforcement  of  laws 
a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
those    engaged    in    one    occupation 
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and  those  employed  in  another. 
Anti-trust  laws  are  intended  to  pre- 
vent or  to  punish  injury.  If  injury 
is  not  caused  the  law  touches  no- 
body. If  it  is  caused,  why  should 
one  "organization  or  individual"  be 
immune  from  prosecution  for  its  vio- 
lation more  than  another?  In  this 
veto  President  Taft  took  his  stand 
upon  a  fundamental  principle  of  free 
government. 

WOOL  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 


From  the  Watertoum,  V.  Y„  Standard, 

Wool  has  come  again  to  trouble 
the  Democratic  party.  The  Wilson 
bill  killed  the  sheep  industry  of  the 
country  and  turned  to  foreigners  the 
wool  industry.  Manufacturing  lan- 
guished and  business  became  so  bad 
that  the  people  lacked  the  money  to 
take  advantage  in  the  very  small  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  clothing.  The 
shortage  in  sheep  raised  the  price  of 
mutton.  So  the  price  of  labor  was 
reduced  and  the  price  of  one  of  the 
staple  foods  of  the  land  advanced. 
Then  the  country  put  out  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  placed  a  duty  on  wool, 
raised  the  TariflF  on  woolen  goods 
and  since  that  time  we  increased  our 
food  supply,  increased  our  earnings, 
paid  little  more  for  clothing,  lived  so 
well  that  the  demand,  as  compared 
with  the  supply  in  foods  the  working 
man  never  saw  under  the  Wilson  bill, 
increased  so  rapidly  that  prices  went 
up,  but — ^we  have  had  the  price. 

And  now  the  Democrats  after  all 
this  experience  are  ready  to  again 
reduce  the  sheep,  raise  the  price  of 
mutton  and  turn  over  the  woolen 
business  to  foreign  manufacturers. 
They  may  have  discovered  some 
magical  way  of  preventing:  like 
causes  producing  like  results.    They 


are  not  fully  agreed  upon  the  extent 
of  annihilation.  Mr.  Bryan  wants 
free  wool  and  Mr.  Underwood  the 
bill  vetoed  by  President  Taft.  Mr. 
Bryan  as  a  Cabinet  member  may  not 
chide,  direct  or  instruct  Congress. 
Mr.  Underwood  should  have  his  way 
unless  President  Wilson  sides  with 
his  Secretary  of  State. 

An  inadequate  Tariff  on  raw  wool 
will  make  the  farmer  quit  raising 
sheep.  There  will  come  a  shortage 
in  meat  with  higher  cost  for  all 
meat.  The  wool  schedule  will  have 
an  influence  upon  the  cost  of  living. 


WOOL  GROWERS  AND  MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


From  the  New  York  Oommercial, 
The  New  York  Evening  Journal  has 
been  demanding  radical  cuts  in  the  tar- 
iff on  woolen  goods  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  living.  It  did  not  matter  what  be- 
came of  the  mills  and  the  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  the  industry,  but  it 
has  heard  from  the  farmers  and  sheep 
men  of  the  Middle  and  Far  West  and  a 
great  white  light  dawned  on  its  vision 
last  Wednesday.  It  now  begs  Congress 
to  spare  the  sheep  and  to  retain  a  rela- 
tively high  tariff  on  wool  because  free 
wool  means  less  mutton  and  dearer 
mutton,  while  the  tariff  on  wool  adds 
less  than  a  dollar  to  the  cost  of  a  good 
suit  of  clothes  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer would  not  receive  the  slight  dif- 
ference in  any  event. 

To  prove  the  case  for  the  sheep  rais- 
ers, the  Journal  uses  the  figures  which 
the  Commercial  printed  several  months 
ago,  and  it  takes  the  same  position  as 
to  the  ultimate  effect  of  free  wool  on 
the  cost  of  living.  But  the  Journal  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  If  woolen 
goods  are  not  protected  by  substantial 
duties  they  will  not  be  made  in  this 
country  and  the  farmer  will  have  no  do- 
mestic market  for  his  wool.  Protection 
would  be  worth  nothing  to  him  because 
he  would  have  to  sell  abroad  in  compe- 
tition with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
tariff    cannot    be    revised    in    that    way. 
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Any  industry  that  requires  protection 
for  its  raw  material  must  be  protected 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  Journal 
should  make  this  point  as  clear  as  it  has 


made  the  case  for  the  sheep  raiser.  It 
may  go  against  the  grain  to  say  a  word 
for  the  woolen  manufacturer,  but  the 
case  is  not  complete  without  it. 


INDUSTRIAL  FRAGMENTS. 

By  /Poland  Ringwalt. 


History  is  full  of  military  data, 
and  meager  on  industrial  topics. 
There  is  a  glimpse  of  bridgebuilding 
in  Caesar,  and  some  trace  of  the 
wood  work  and  woolen  products, 
the  metal  and  stone  achievements  of 
Hebrews.  In  the  book  of  Job  there 
is  a  brief  description  of  mining  as  it 
was  practiced  in  days  long  antedat- 
ing Solomon's  temple.  But  the 
Scriptural  fragments,  numerous  as 
they  are,  are  simply  fragments;  in- 
dustrial questions  are  rarely  promi- 
nent; the  labors  of  the  potters  in 
Chronicles  are  not  told  as  the  ex- 
periments of  Robinson  Crusoe  are; 
the  conditions  of  workshops  are  not 
given  in  detail;  the  vineyards  and 
the  yam  manufactures  are  not  de- 
scribed as  they  would  be  in  the  re- 
port of  a  present  day  inspector. 

So  powerful  a  book  as  Curtiss' 
''Industrial  Development  of  Na- 
tions" devotes  only  one  chapter  to 
"Commerce  of  the  Nations  of  An- 
tiquity," because  there  is  not  much 
material  to  be  had.  Long  after  the 
fall  oi  Rome  and  the  end  of  the 
Crusades  we  may  hunt  and  be  disap- 
pointed. There  will  be  some  ac- 
count of  the  rich  tapestry  and  the 
gilded  missal,  the  skill  that  wrought 
the  arches  and  altars  of  cathedrals 
will  be  mentioned,  a  curious  book 
goes  into  the  blacksmithing  of  re- 


mote days,  but,  after  all,  even  the 
best  of  all  this  is  the  material,  not 
the  men.  What  manner  of  men 
were  the  artisans  of  olden  days,  how 
did  they  live,  what  did  they  do  in 
their  leisure  hours?  They  are  not  as 
real  to  us  as  the  Greeks  of  Xeno- 
phon  or  the  Indians  of  Parkman. 
Does  the  average  reader  feel  that  he 
knows  anything  of  personal  interest 
about  the  toilers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  except  what  he  owes  to  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare  and  Scott? 

For  this  lack  of  material  we  can 
easily  account.  In  the  first  place  the 
warrior  and  the  priest  often  despised 
the  carpenter  or  the  smith,  and  did 
not  think  him  worthy  of  a  place  in 
their  chronicles.    Gray  wrote: 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

Their  humble  joys,  or  destiny  obscure. 

Nor    £n*andeur    hear    with    a    disdainful 

smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 

poor. 

because  educated  men  were  prone  to 
look  down  on  the  wage  earner.  An 
eighteenth  century  duchess  kissed  a 
butcher  because  she  wanted  his  vote 
for  her  candidate,  but  would  she 
have  taken  an  evening  from  the  card 
table  to  read  an  account  of  a  tink- 
er's life,  even  had  the  tinker  been 
John  Bunyan?  While  labor  was 
slowly  rising  from  the  servile  condi- 
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tion,  while  the  harsh  old  laws  for- 
bade workmen  to  seek  to  raise 
wages,  while  the  statutes  forbidding 
them  to  leave  their  native  parish 
w^re  yet  in  memory,  it  was  hard  to 
win  notice  for  the  despised  class. 
Only  by  slow  degrees  do  we  find  out 
how  difficult  it  was  for  the  English 
mechanic  to  make  his  way  over  to 
America,  and  how  many  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  came  were  held  in  bond- 
age for  years  to  pay  their  passage 
money.  Defoe,  to  whom  everything 
was  of  interest,  cared  for  the  life  and 
surroundings  of  wage  earners,  but 
the  heroes  of  eighteenth  century  fic- 
tion are  not  masons  and  shoemak- 
ers. Sir  Qiarles  Grandison  is  a 
noble  aristocrat,  Tom  Jones  is 
reared  in  a  country  gentleman's 
house,  Roderick  Random  has  the 
schooling  of  the  upper  classes. 
Samuel  Johnson  openly  stated  that  a 
landlord  was  justified  in  evicting 
tenants  who  would  not  vote  as  he 
bade  them,  and  neither  Johnson  nor 
Burke  dreamed  that  George  Steph- 
enson was  so  near. 

But  the  aristocrat's  disdain  for  the 
handworker  is  only  an  element — 
surely  the  most  conspicuous — per- 
haps not  the  most  important.  To- 
day with  reporters  calling  at  factory 
door  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
no  one  can  understand  the  care  once 
taken  to  guard  trade  secrets.  A 
manufacturer  with  a  good  process 
watched  it  as  a  fond  mother  watches 
her  sick  baby,  and  the  precautions  at 
times  suggested  the  wizards  in  dens 
and  caves.  Considering  that  the 
landed  proprietor  and  the  University 
dons  looked  on  the  mechanic  as  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  literature,  and 
that  the  mechanic  of  talent  dreaded 
a  man  with  pen  and  ink  almost  as 
much  as  a  poacher  dreaded  a  game 


keeper,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  wc 
miss  a  great  deal  we  should  like  to 
read.  A  dozen  other  trades  might 
be  well  nigh  as  interesting  as  that  of 
the  printer  had  each  given  us  a 
Franklin  and  an  autobiography. 

In  this  year  which  expects  to  see 
the  Panama  canal  finished  we  might, 
with  some  pleasure  and  profit,  look 
over  the  journal  of  the  man  who  in 
1810  went  along  the  Mohawk  valley 
to  investigate  a  proposed  canal 
route  from  the  Hudson  to  the  lakes. 
De  Witt  Qinton  gives  us  valuable 
data  as  to  the  Empire  State  of  those 
good  old  times,  and  morally  at  least 
the  world  does  not  appear  to  have 
radically  altered. 

Four  commissioners  were  ready 
in  June,  1810,  but  Qinton  was  an- 
noyed by  the  disappearance  of  a  ser- 
vant named  Thomas  Smyth  to  whom 
he  had  paid  a  month's  wages  in  ad- 
vance. So  much  for  the  possible  ir- 
regularities of  labor,  and  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  Qinton's  ire  was 
stirred  by  seeing  a  Washington  Be- 
nevolent Society,  the  president 
whereof  had  not  been  ardent  as  a 
patriot  during  the  Revolution.  Poli- 
tics w-ere  not  ideally  pure,  for  the 
ballot  boxes  in  the  third  ward  of 
Schenectady  were  kept  over  night  at 
a  tavern.  Republican  tickets  were 
taken  away.  Federalist  tickets  in- 
serted, and  Qinton's  comment  is  as 
follows:  "The  tavern  keeper  and 
some  other  accomplices  perpetrated 
the  atrocious  deed.  The  present  in- 
cumbent looks  as  if  he  were  capable 
of  any  iniquity  of  the  kind."  Can  it 
be  that  Clinton,  who  so  deplores  the 
drunkenness  among  the  Federalists, 
never  encountered  any  of  it  among 
the  members  of  his  own  party? 

The  pastoral  simplicity  of  those 
golden    days    was    illustrated    near 
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Caughnawaga  Village.  Haymakers 
on  the  lowlands  gazed  at  the  nearing 
batteaux,  and  threw  a  pitchfork  at 
the  strangers.  It  fell  in  the  water, 
but  had  it  struck,  some  one  might 
have  lost  his  life  as  a  result  of  this 
joke.  Wishing  to  teach  a  moral  les- 
son, the  boatmen  went  ashore,  and, 
as  the  haymakers  had  fled,  broke  all 
the  rakes  and  forks. 

Real  estate  prices  varied  then  as 
now.  A  tavern  keeper  in  1790  had 
bought  180  acres  on  the  Mohawk 
flats  for  $7.50  an  acre,  while  land  on 
the  bottoms,  rarely  for  sale,  cost 
$100  an  acre.  Overproduction  was 
not  unknown  in  those  days  of  sim- 
plicity, for  the  party  came  to  "a 
small  village  of  two  or  three  stores, 
two  taverns,  asheries  for  making  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  and  about  eight 
houses."  Breakfast  was  not  un- 
alloyed pleasure.  "The  swarms  of 
flies  which  assailed  the  food,  were 
very  disgusting,  and  custards  which 
were  brought  on  the  table,  mal 
apropos  exhibited  the  marks  of  that 
insect  as  a  substitute  for  the  grating 
of  nutmeg." 

No  old  time  journal  would  be 
complete  without  a  bit  of  supersti- 
tion, and  this  one  is  too  pretty  to  be 
omitted.  A  Canadian  Tory,  seized 
by  Continental  troops,  was  executed 
as  a  spy.  His  friends  begged  that 
they  might  have  his  body  for  inter- 
ment, and  while  preparations  were 
being  made  a  large  black  snake 
darted  through  the  window,  ran 
under  the  coffin,  and  disappeared. 
The  German  residents  of  that  sec- 
tion were  convinced  that  the  snake 
was  an  evil  spirit,  eager  to  seize  on 
his  victim,  and  this  little  incident 
was  considered  an  omen  favorable 
to  the  Revolutionary  cause. 

From  this  sublime  and  awful  les- 


son it  is  rather  prosaic  to  descend  to 
eggs  at  a  shilling  a  dozen  and  butter 
at  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  Next 
comes  a  half  familiar  tale  of  inex- 
perienced projectors  and  the  need- 
less bills  that  followed;  nor  is  it 
startling  to  learn  that  the  Island 
Lock  Navigation  Company  did  not, 
as  a  dividend  payer,  meet  the  expec- 
tations of  the  stockholders.  Coarse 
worsted  stockings  cost  11  New 
York  shillings,  and  cotton  half 
stockings  6s  6d. 

Utica  had  just  passed  through  a 
genial  row  with  an  important  landed 
family,  and  public  sentiment  had 
forced  down  the  price  of  lots.  There 
was  no  pent-up  Utica  about  a  bank 
which  was  favorably  disposed  toward 
a  plan  for  quintupling  the  capital 
stock.  Abraham  Bradbury,  an 
English  Friend,  was  renowned  as  a 
cheesemaker,  and  also  raised  hogs. 
For  his  farm  of  163  acres  he  paid 
$500  per  annum,  and  "notwithstand- 
ing his  high  rent"  cleared  more  than 
a  thousand  a  year.  The  Oneida 
Manufacturing  Company  spun  cot- 
ton; the  girls  employed  looked  un- 
healthy; the  stock  was  quoted  at 
140  per  cent.  Rome  was  a  town  on 
a  level;  no  sign  of  seven  hills  could 
be  found,  and  Qinton  asked  if  it  was 
named  in  compliment  to  L)mch,  a 
local  celebrity,  whose  creed  was  that 
of  Rome.  Mr.  Lynch,  too,  had  his 
cares,  even  in  that  day  of  peace  and 
unity.  His  enemies  vowed  that  the 
canal  by  draining  a  swamp  had 
benefited  the  Lynch  estate.  L)mch 
demanded  $7,000  for  his  land  pierced 
by  canal,  then  sought  $5,000,  and 
was  awarded  one  dollar.  This  may 
have  made  Rome  howl,  or  it  may 
have  made  a  Roman  holiday — ^at 
least  it  was '  talked  of  along  the 
canal. 
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Glimpses  of  old  forests  and  the 
song  of  birds  meet  us  often  enough 
to  show  that  Clinton  might  have 
been  company  for  Audubon  or 
Irving.  An  old  dame  who  kept  an 
inn  offered  to  entertain  the  party 
without  charge  if  certain  improve- 
ments were  made  on  the  canal  route. 
Under  that  roof  the  diary  records  a 
story  of  a  local  scandal,  a  woman 
who  had  indirectly  caused  the  death 
of  three  men — it  might  have  given 
Defoe  a  dozen  pages  for  Moll 
Flanders.  Censure  is  passed  on  a 
swindler  who  cheated  the  Indians  in 
bargains,  juggled  real  estate  out  of 
their  hands,  rose  to  the  bench,  "and 
is  a  prominent  Federalist."  (No 
guilty  Federalist  can  escape.)  With- 
in two  pages  there  is  a  fine  contrast 
— the  picturesque  Indians  on  a  night 
fishing  expedition,  and  the  unpictur- 
esque  surroundings  of  an  old  house 
which  had  attracted  fleas,  presum- 
ably from  the  Indians.  Passing 
from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime, 
we  come  to  a  wretched  tavern — 
drunkards,  dogs,  vermin,  misery — 
and  then  Qinton  going  out  for  the 
majesty  of  a  night  scene  on  the 
river.  Naturally  enough,  there  is  a 
comment  on  the  descent  of  the  falls 
of  Oswego.  A  tavern  keeper  turns 
out  to  be  the  second  in  command  in 
Shay's  rebellion;  he  is  "a  civil  man 
of  moderate  intellect,"  and  "an  ar- 
dent Federalist."  His  rent  was  $200 
a  year.  Another  inn,  "not  much  su- 
perior,'* cost  $300. 

Salt  statistics  are  so  interesting 
that  one  would  like  to  copy  them. 
Clinton  thinks  that  he  sees  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  Indian  fort,  and  this 
may  have  pleased  him  as  the  ancient 
Roman  camp  pleased  Jonathan  Old- 
buck.  A  Frenchman,  a  mason  and 
cooper,  in  a  boat  twice  the  size  of  a 


canoe,  passed.  "His  blankets  were 
sails;"  two  of  his  three  boys  rowed, 
he  coasted  along  the  lake.  He  had 
four  chairs,  a  kettle,  pans,  etc. ;  three 
or  four  barrels,  two  dogs,  a  fishing 
spear,  and  iron  frame  for  pine  lights, 
a  crab  net,  fishing  lines  and  g^n. 
With  these  accommodations  he  pro- 
vided for  his  large  family — the  whole 
exhibiting  poverty,  filth  and  happi- 
ness." A  Yankee  land  squatter 
made  an  unfavorable  impression  on 
Clinton,  who  may  have  seen  through 
him  and  detected  him  as  a  Federal- 
ist. A  g^rl  could  make  a  straw  hat 
worth  six  dollars  in  nine  days.  There 
was  a  fine  row  between  New  York- 
ers and  Canadians  over  timber.  A 
landlord,  a  Republican,  overcharged, 
and  defended  his  action  thus:  "What 
odds  does  it  make  to  you — the  State 
pays  for  it?"  There  was  a  ball,  "and 
one  of  the  boatmen  broke  it  up  by 
cutting  off  a  dog's  tail,  and  letting 
the  animal  loose  among  the  young 
women,  whose  clothes  it  besmeared 
with  blood.  This  exhibits  a  picture 
of  barbarous  manners  that  would 
hardly  be  practical  at  Kamschatka." 
On  returning  to  the  inn,  Clinton 
found  all  the  family  sober,  and  most 
of  them  ill  with  dysentery.  At  an- 
other town  dull  weather  dulled  the 
spirits;  one  of  the  commissioners 
had  a  warm  argument  with  the  land- 
lady, and  the  others  "took  care  to 
fan  the  flame." 

A  tavern  keeper  (a  brother 
Mason)  was  polite  to  Qinton. 
Qinton  observed  "some  violent 
Federal  hand  bills,  principally 
against  me,  and  as  I  took  one  of 
them  in  my  hand,  he  was  so  discon- 
certed that  he  broke  a  decanter." 
Here  is  a  tender  memory  of  the 
good  old  times: 

"The      Yankee      coopers      who 
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brought  our  boat  from  Mynderse's 
asked  $15  instead  of  $10  for  their 
services,  which  last  was  the  usual 
and  proper  price.  The  commodore 
objected  to  the  demand,  but  finally 
gave  them  $12.50.  He  stated  that 
they  did  not  know  how  to  row,  and 
that  they  were  continually  running 
the  boat  zigzag  from  one  side  of 
the  river  to  the  other.  To  which 
one  of  them  immediately  replied 
that  their  object  in  so  doing  was  to 
give  the  Commissioners  the  most 
ample  opportunity  of  exploring  and 
examining  the  river." 

Fate  smote  two  luckless  specula- 
tors who  bought  land  at  three  cents 
an  acre,  could  not  keep  up  their  pay- 
ments, and  yielded  the  land  which 
soon  rose  to  a  shilling  per  acre,  and 
then  bounded  in  price.  Drivers  at  a 
camp  meeting  played  the  hoodlum, 
to  Clinton's  wrath  and  horror.  A 
sensation  followed  the  tale  of  an 
aged  pastor  who,  in  seeming  health, 
insisted  on  making  his  will  because 
he  was  going  to  die  the  next  day  at 
midnight,  and  did  die  as  he  pre- 
dicted. Health  conditions,  swamps, 
lakes  and  malaria  call  for  comment. 
A'  high  officer  of  the  United  States 
government  had  reflected  on  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  high 
officer  in  question  was,  so  Clinton 
intimates,  regardless  of  George 
Washington's  example.  Clinton 
had  a  fine  sense  of  duty — his  con- 
tempt for  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  him  on  natural  history  and  an- 
tiquities is  commendable.  A  store 
with  three  inscriptions,  in  English, 
French  and  German,  was  noted. 
Local  pride  burned  in  the  breast  of 
an  old  woman  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seneca  who  declared  that  the  region 
was  healthy.  "We  have  only  a  dis- 
ease   called    typhus."      Clinton    ad- 


mired an  ingenious  clock  which 
designated  the  second,  the  minute, 
the  day,  the  month  and  the  year; 
showed  the  revolutions  of  the  plan- 
ets and  their  satellites,  and  had  a 
musical  apparatus  that  could  play 
twenty-four  tunes. 

At  a  village  called  Speed  an  old 
man  spent  at  least  five  hours  in  the 
tavern,  drank  copiously,  and  spoke 
most  disrespectfully  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison.  The  intemperance  of  Fed- 
eralists may  have  accounted  for  the 
final  extinction  of  the  party.  Near 
Geneva,  Clinton  notes:  "The  coun- 
try is  well  settled;  we  could  see 
houses  intermixed  in  all  the  stages 
of  improveipent,  from  the  rough 
cabin  to  the  elegant  villa,  and 
stumps  and  fruit  trees  in  the  same 
field — spectacles  not  to  be  seen  in 
any  other  country.  In  the  first 
stage  of  cultivation,  when  the  trees 
are  cut  down  a  cabin  is  erected.  In 
the  second  stage  a  neat  log  house, 
with  sometimes  two  stories.  The 
third  erects  a  frame  house,  and  the 
fourth  a  large  painted  or  brick 
house.  A  Yankee  lays  out  his 
money  on  his  house,  the  inside  of 
which  he  never  finishes — a  Dutch- 
man on  his  barn.  The  former  al- 
ways builds  on  roads,  the  latter  on 
flats  or  in  valleys."  On  the  Oneida 
Reservation  CKnton  saw  Louis  Den- 
nie,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
Mohawks,  adopted  into  the  tribe, 
and  who  had  an  Indian  spouse. 
Glass  manufacturing  seemed  to  be 
overdone. 

Near  Gayga  Creek  this  observa- 
tion is  made:  "The  turnpike  was 
hitherto  so  bad  that  two  gates  were 
thrown  open.  We  met  three  men 
with  two  yoke  of  oxen  drawing  a 
machine  for  smoothing  the  road.  It 
filled  up  the  ruts  as  rapidly  as  the 
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<>xen  could  draw  it.  This,  and  the 
scraper,  aflford  great  facilities  for 
making  and  mending  roads."  A 
vigorous  young  porcupine  was 
shown  by  a  man  who  expected  to 
sell  k  for  $50.  The  journey  was 
gladdened  by  meeting  an  old  man  of 
eighty-eight  who  could,  "when 
young,  lift  a  barrel  of  pork  with  a 
finger;"  but  this  is  offset  by  the  re- 
markable veracity  of  the  Mohawk 
farmer,  who  said  that  the  great 
frost  of  the  i8th  of  July  did  not 
reach  their  lands.  Various  Tories 
in  the  Mohawk  country  disguised 
themselves  as  Indians,  joined  the 
British,  and  wrought  havoc."  Since 
the  war  several  have  returned,  and 
"they  are  Federalists,  except  one, 
who  was  then  too  young  to  form 
fixed  principles." 

This  delightful  journal  might  well 
be  read  and  re-read.  It  brings  be- 
fore us  a  statesman,  a  man  bold  in 
enterprise,  steadfast  under  trial,  a 
bitter  partisan,  but  a  man  who  could 
look  over  party  walls.  When  young 
Lincoln  was  busy  with  canals  and  in- 
ternal improvements,  he  said:  "My 
desire  is  to  live  in  history  as  the 
De  Witt  Clinton  of  Illinois,"  nor 
was  the  ambition  a  low  one.  Now, 
with  the  Panama  canal  nearly  fin- 
ished one  reels  at  the  prospect  of  a 
century  of  modern  commerce  and 
transportation.  If  Clinton's  journal 
of  1810  is  quaint  to  us  how  will  the 
readers  of  a  century  to  come  look  on 
the  Isthmian  wandering  of  Roose- 
velt and  Taft?  By  2013  the  engi- 
neering plant  of  today  may  seem  as 
antiquated  as  the  ships  of  Columbus. 


PARTY  LINES  IN  CONGRESS. 


You  don't  see  it  proclaimed  any  more 
that  Tariff  reduction  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  living,  do  you?— Albany  Journal. 


WoBMngton  Cor.  Boston  Trarucript. 

Curiosity  as  to  how  the  new 
House  of  Representatives  will  break, 
as  between  progressives  and  con- 
servatives, regardless  of  party  lines, 
may  now  be  measurably  satisfied  by 
an  analysis  of  the  membership. 
Every  man  comes  to  the  House  with 
some  kind  of  a  label  but  this  does 
not  always  signify  that  he  can  be 
counted  for  a  certainty  for  or 
against  a  given  proposition.  A  can- 
vass of  the  various  factions  has  been 
made  and  this  shows  a  respectable 
minority  of  members  outside  the 
Democratic  party  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  uphold  the  advanced 
policies  of  President  Wilson  if  they 
do  not  go  too  far  into  the  radical 
field,  and  also  to  oppose  a  too  con- 
servative course  on  the  tariff  or 
other  issues  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ers. 

The  ranks  of  progressivism  out- 
side of  the  Democratic  party  fall  un- 
der several  designations.  One  man 
is  written  down  politically  as  an  In- 
dependent; others  call  themselves 
Progressive-Republicans ;  others 

combine  the  party  names  of  Wash- 
ington and  Republican;  still  others 
call  themselves  straight  Washington 
Party  men  and  the  others  are  Pro- 
gressives with  a  capital  P. 

Forty-seven  Indq)endent  Statesmen. 

Forty-seven  members  fall  into  one 
or  the  other  of  these  classes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  list  of  members-elect 
of  the  next  House  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  House  officials  there 
will  be  144  Republicans  in  attend- 
ance. All  of  the  men  who  appear  in 
the  list  which  is  to  follow  are  classed 
bv    the    Democratic    authorities    as 
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members  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  only  a  few  of  them  speak  of 
themselves  as  Republicans.  Those 
who  keep  the  party  name  invariably 
put  the  hyphen  and  the  word  Pro- 
gressive before  it.  So  it  is  that  from 
the  total  number  of  Republicans 
written  into  the  present  Congrts- 
sional  Directory  as  such,  there  must 
be  subtracted  forty-seven  which  rep- 
resents the  strength  of  the  contin- 
gent which  either  to  a  gr^at  degree 
or  entirely  has  separated  itself  from 
Republicanism  as  it  was  understood 
in  the  past. 

The  next  House  of  Representa- 
tives, therefore,  will  stand:  Demo- 
crats, 291;  Republicans,  97;  Pro- 
gressives, progressive  Republicans 
and  Washington  party  men,  47;  to- 
tal, 435- 

Republican  leaders.  Progressive 
leaders  and  Democratic  leaders  have 
been  "analyzing  the  situation,"  and 
have  been  taking  stock  of  "support 
and  opposition/'  The  strength 
given  to  the  combined  elements  of 
Progressivism  and  progressive  Re- 
publicanism is  sufficient,  Democratic 
progressives  say,  to  make  certain 
that  if  there  is  a  defection  of  con- 
servative Democrats  because  of  any 
legislative  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  the  defection  can  be 
made  good  by  an  appeal  to  progres- 
sives of  various  kinds  on  the  other 
side  of  the  centre  aisle. 

In  the  Senate  it  is  probable  that 
Senators  Bristow  and  Poindexter 
will  write  themselves  down  as  Pro- 
gressives and  Senator  Clapp  may  do 
the  same  thing.  There  is  some 
doubt  about  the  newly  elected  senat- 
ors Norris  of  Nebraska  and  Sterlinsf 
of  South  Dakota.  Senators  La  Fol- 
lette,  Cummins,  and  several  others 
will  continue  to  call  themselves  Pro- 


gressive-Republicans. There  is 
enough  significance  in  the  number 
of  divisions  into  which  former  Re- 
publicanism is  divided  to  make  clear 
how  easy  it  will  be  for  Congress  to 
lose  sight,  on  some  measures,  of 
party  lines.  In  truth  in  Congress 
today  there  are  only  two  parties — 
Liberal  and  Conservative. 


THE  SUGAR  QUESTION. 


From  the  Oardele,  Ga.,  Bombler. 

A  great  statesman  remarked  once, 
"I  don't  know  much  about  the  Tar- 
iff, but  if  we  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for 
$20,  made  in  England,  we  get  the 
clothes  and  England  gets  the 
money ;  but  if  I  pay  $30  for  the  same 
kind  of  a  suit  made  in  America,  we 
get  the  clothes  and  the  money  both." 

The  sugar  problem  reminds  us  of 
this  illustration  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  sending  $100,000,000  every 
year  out  of  this  country  for  sugar, 
every  dollar's  worth  of  which  could 
be  kept  at  home  if  the  TariflF  was 
high  enough  to  stimulate  home  pro- 
duction. Sugar  is  the  cheapest  arti- 
cle of  food  we  have  and  is  the  only 
article  of  necessity  which  has  not  ad- 
vanced. Under  the  old  regime  a 
pound  of  meat  would  purchase  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  sugar,  now 
a  pound  of  meat  will  buy  nearly 
three  pounds  of  sugar.  In  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  we  use  such  an  enor- 
mous amount  more  than  we  produce 
this  looks  like  something  is  wrong. 
We  had  better  pay  a  cent  a  pound 
more  for  sugar,  so  as  to  induce  our 
farmers  to  make  it  than  send  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  out  of 
the  country.  The  $200,000,000  paid 
by  the  Federal  government  as  pen- 
sions is  a  tremendous  tax,  but  is  not 
as  great  a  drain  on  the  country  as 
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the  $ioo,ocx),ooo  sent  abroad  to  buy 
sugar.  The  pension  money  is  spent 
at  home,  but  the  sugar  money  is 
gone  to  stay. 

THE    PRESIDENT   AND    FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE. 


Robert  BJU$  Thamp9(m,  In  the  IrUh  WorU. 

Some  will  object  to  having  it  said 
that  the  President  is  not  well  in- 
formed. Take,  then,  one  of  the  sen- 
tences in  his  inaugural:  "A  tariff 
which  cuts  us  off  from  our  proper 
part  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
violates  the  just  principles  of  taxa- 
tion, and  makes  the  Government  the 
facile  instrument  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate interests."  Let  us  test  the 
statement  by  its  first  clause.  Are  we 
cut  off  from  our  proper  part  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world?  A  letter 
from  an  expert  in  Finance,  written 
from  New  York  to  our  Public 
Ledger,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1902  we  exported  to  South 
America  only  $39,000,000  worth  of 
American  products,  but  that  in  191 3 
the  total  was  $115,500,000.  He 
adds : 

"In  the  eleven  years  since,  the 
United  States  began  a  foreign  trade 
development,  which  has  amazed  the 
merchants  and  financiers  of  Europe. 
...  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  this  country  entered  upon  a 
new  industrial  and  commercial 
epoch.  .  .  .  The  reason  for  this 
sudden  development,  which  has  far 
surpassed  the  forecast  made  about 
ten  years  ago,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
facility  with  which  American  artisans 
adapt  themselves  to  labor-saving 
machinery,  and  in  the  willingness 
with  which  American  manufacturers 
adopted    improved    machinery.  .  .  . 


About  three  years  ago  Europe,  and 
especially  England,  began  to  sit  up 
and  take  heed  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  exportation  of  American 
manufactured  products  had  in- 
creased." 

This  writer  goes  on  to  state  that 
our  export  of  manufactures  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,020,- 
417,687,  and  that  of  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise to  almost  exactly  $2400,- 
000,000.  He  adds  that  "four  years 
from  now  it  is  likely  to  be  fotmd 
that  we  have  at  last  matched,  and 
probably  surpassed.  Great  Britain's 
record,  and  will  have  wrested  from 
her  the  supremacy  in  the  world  of 
commerce."  But  the  President 
hardly  can  have  known  these  facts 
and  expectations,  when  he  wrote 
that  our  tariff  "cuts  us  off  from  our 
proper  part  in  the  commerce  of  the 
worid." 


CONGRESSMAN  PETERS. 


Wa$MngUm  Cor.  BotUm  Tranecript. 

From  the  obscure  position  of  a  minor- 
ity congressman  in  his  first  term,  Rep- 
resentative Andrew  J.  Peters  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  six  years  has  become  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  powerful  of 
New  England  Democrats  in  Congress. 
Yet,  fortunately  enough,  Mr.  Peters 
does  not  owe  his  prestige  altogether  to 
the  political  changes  which  landed  his 
party  in  power.  He  made  an  excellent 
record  in  the  minority  and  when  the 
Democrats  gained  control  of  the  House 
he  had  so  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a 
careful  legislator  that  he  was  chosen  the 
New  England  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  this  position  Mr.  Peters  has  not 
been  content  to  rest  upon  his  laurels  as 
a  member  of  Ways  and  Means,  but  has 
interested  himself  actively  in  many 
other  matters  of  legislation  other  than 
those  appertaining  particularly  to  the 
business  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, whose  chief  function  is  to  con- 
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tider  Uriff  matters.  Hit  concern  with 
general  legislation  has  been  important 
and  most  of  the  measures  with  which 
Ke  has  been  identified  have  been  enacted 
into  law  or  have  made  definite  progress 
toward  enactment 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  Sixty-Second 
Congress  Mr.  Peters  was  active  in 
bringing  forward  the  Canadian  reciproc- 
ity bill,  which  was  warmly  favored  in 
MassachusetU,  and  in  framing  and  pre- 
senting the  bills  revising  the  chemical 
the  cotton,  the  wool  and  the  steel  sched- 
ules and  in  urging  the  passage  of  the 
farmers'  free  list  bill.  Mr.  Peters,  while 
acting  with  his  party,  is  not  a  radical 
on  the  tariff,  but  has  aimed  faithfully  to 
reflect  the  sentiment  of  his  Sute,  which 
unquestionably  favors  reductions  in  the 
rates,  but  not  to  the  point  where  estab- 
lished industries  giving  employment  to 
tens  of  thousands  would  be  endangered. 
In  the  present  work  of  the  committee, 
with  both  branches  of  Congress  Demo- 
cratic, Mr.  Peters  may  be  counted  to 
use  his  utmost  influence  in  favor  of 
rates  that  will  not  threaten  the  indus- 
tries of  his  Sute— which  cannot  be  said 
of  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 


nomic  question  or  governmental  policy, 
but  solely  upon  the  availability  of  the 
respective  candidates. 


GOVERNMENT    BY    GUESSWORK. 

Oar,  of  Vmo  Tortt  Tribume, 
At  the  recent  Presidential  election  out 
of  about  16,000,000  votes  the  Democratic 
ticket  received  a  little  over  6,000,000, 
cast  by  Democrats,  Republicans,  protec- 
tionists, free  traders,  radicals,  conserva- 
tives, mercenaries,  fete,  all  actuated 
either  by  partisanship,  availability  of 
candidate  or  personal  interest.  The 
party  platform  and  candidate  advocated 
certain  economic  policies,  but  the  ballot 
permitted  the  voter  to  express  his  views 
only  as  to  candidates.  Upon  this  het- 
erogeneous minority  vote,  utterly  ex- 
pressionless as  to  any  economic  or  gov- 
ernmental policy,  Mr.  Wilson  and  a 
Democratic  Congress  claim  that  the 
people  have  declared  for  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  and  for  a  government  admin- 
istered by  so-called  progressives.  Here 
we  have  government  by  guesswork,  and 
very  poor  guesswork  at  that,  for  the 
election  was  carried  not  upon  any  eco- 


BRITISH  INCOME  TAX. 


Lomdom  Oar.  Amariaam 
The  history  of  the  income  tax  in  Eng- 
land should  be  instructive  to  Americans 
as  showing  how  a  tax  which  begins 
modestly  grows  until  it  becomes  a 
burden.  The  first  mention  of  this  form 
of  tax  in  English  history  is  in  1435  and 
I459»  when  it  was  imposed  for  war  pur- 
poses. It  was  introduced  again  in  I799» 
as  a  war  tax,  and  lasted  until  181 5.  The 
present  income  tax  dates  from  1842, 
when  it  was  imposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  revenue 
caused  by  the  abandonment  by  En^and 
of  the  Protective  Tariff.  In  the  begin- 
ning it  was  quite  a  modest  affair — 14 
cents  to  the  $5  on  all  incomes  above 
$750.  It  continued  at  14  cents  until 
1853,  when  it  fell  to  10  cents.  In  1^4 
it  was  only  2  cents,  and  for  many  years 
it  fluctuated  between  10  and  la  cents. 
In  Gladstone's  time  it  was  an  axiom  that 
the  income  tax  in  times  of  peace  should 
not  go  above  I3  cents. 


DEMOCRATIC  ECONOMICS. 

From  ik$  Duliita  yewt-frftiiMJ. 
In  economics,  the  Democrats,  of  late 
years,  have  had  just  one  principle — soak 
it  to  the  rich.  They  have  not,  however, 
as  yet  worked  out  any  plan  whereby  this 
can  be  done  without  also  soaking  it  to 
the  poor.  In  fact,  in  practice,  the  rich 
usually  are  able  to  dodge  the  missiles 
aimed  at  them.  The  one  thing  the 
Democrats  forget  is  that  the  only  pos- 
sible basis  of  actual  prosperity  lies  in  in- 
creasing the  average  purchasing  power 
of  the  people  below  the  class  an  income 
tax  would  reach.  An  income  tax  will 
not  increase  this  average,  and  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  Free-Trade  will  do  it.  It 
hasn't  in  England  nor  anywhere  else  it 
ever  was  tried.  It  does  not  matter  how 
cheap  things  are  if  a  man  has  no  money. 
Living  is  always  cheap  in  times  of  de- 
pression or  panic  and  correspondingly 
hard.  A  dollar  a  day  will  buy  a  good 
deal,  even  at  present  prices;  but  nothing 
a  day  will  not  feed  the  sparrows. 
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